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PREFACE 


Thib  volame  carries  on,  into  the  Central  Middle  Ages,  that 
History  of  Mediaeval  Geography — ^in  exploration,  travel,  and 
science — of  which  the  first  instalmeDt  was  published  in  1897. 
The  former  period,  which  must  be  regarded  aa  the  Dark  Age 
of  Geography,  was  taken  as  reaching  from  the  CoiiTersion  of 
the  Boman  Empire  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  century ;  the 
present,  to  which  the  name  of  '  Dawn '  is  more  strictly 
applicable,  covers  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  ninth  to 
the'  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  two  succeeding 
centnries,  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Navigator,  in  1460,  may  be  taken  as 
completing  the  story  of  geographical  action  and  research  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  to  deal  with  the  central 
Mediaeval  Period,  and  especially  with  (1)  the  explorations 
and  enterprises  of  the  Northmen  down  to  about  A.D.  1066, 
the  eve  of  the  Crusades ;  (2)  the  history  of  pilgrim  travel 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  other  intercourse  between  Syria 
and  the  Christian  West,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  (3)  the  Hebrew  geographers  and  travellers,  especi- 
ally the  twelfth-century  Benjamin  of  Tudela  ;  (4)  the  diplo- 
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VIU  PREFACE 

matic  end  missionary  trarellers  of  the  thirteenth  ceotur; — 
especially  Carpini  and  Rubruquig — who  took  advantf^e  of 
the  new  routes  and  new  conditions  established  by  the 
Mongol  Conquests  to  penetrate  further  afield  than  any 
one  had  yet  ventured  from  Christian  Europe ;  (5)  the 
commercial  intercourse,  esp^ially  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  and  the  extension  of  Christian  trade-adventure  to 
more  distant  r^ons ;  (6)  certain  typical  geographical 
writings  and  plans  of  the  Central  Mediaeval  time,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Constantine 
VII.  (Porphyrogennetos),  of  the  German  chronicler,  Adam 
of  Bremen,  and  of  the  map-makers,  Beatus  of  Valcavado 
and  his  copyists,  Henry  of  Mainz,  Lambert  of  St.  Omer, 
and  various  anonymous  designers.  A  fuller  treatment  of 
the  details  of  these  map-schemes  is  given  in  an  Appendix 
on  Maps,  pp.  591-642.  Under  these  six  main  heads  an 
account,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  of  every  important  geo- 
graphical enterprise  or  speculation  in  Christendom,  and 
especially  in  Latin  Christendom,  during  the  Central  Middle 
Ages  (c  A.D.  880-1260). 

Two  alterations  from  the  original  plan  have  been  made 
necessary  by  want  of  space.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  insert 
even  an  incomplete  survey  of  Arab  and  Chinese  exploration 
and  '  earth-study '  in  this  time ;  and  it  has  only  been  possible 
to  treat  very  partially  the  geosophical  theorising  of  the 
Scholastics.  Thus  Roger  Bacon  and  Albertua  Magnus,  Plato 
of  Tivoli  and  Gerard  of  Cremona,  have  been  of  necessity 
almost  entirely  omitted  from  this  volume ;  but.this  is  not  of 
any  great  moment,  as  all  that  is  valuable  for  our  purpose  in 
the  writings  of  the  Crusading' period  finds  a  sufficient  place 
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PREFACE  IX 

in  chapter  vii. ;  and  the  geographical  mythology  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  general  has  been  already  considered  at  some  length 
{Dawn  of  Modem  Geography,  L  ch.  vi.).  In  the  centuries  that 
now  concern  ua  (from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth)  no  fact 
is  more  significant  (though  none  has  been  more  frequently 
missed)  than  the  steady  but  gradual  waning  of  fanaticism, 
the  ever-growing  change  from  the  conditions  of  an  earlier 
period,  when  religious  conceptions  appear  as  of  overwhelming 
importance.  For,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  religious  wars  are 
ofBcially  the  great  interest  of  all  classes,  e.g.  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  ambitions  and  ideals  of  the  merchant  are  really 
beginning  to  supplant  these  of  the  priest  and  the  devotee ; 
it  is  ander  the  spur  of  commercial  as  much  as  of  political 
designs  that  Christian  Europe  sets  about  retrieving  the 
position  that  had  been  lost  during  the  Dark  Ages ;  and  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world  for  trade  is  the  permanent  result 
of  the  Crusades  and  the  sign  and  abiding  symbol  of  a  true 
Mediaeval  Renaissance  (eleventh  to  thirteenth  century). 

The  maps  of  this  time  (c.  A.D.  900-1260)  are  numerous 
and  interesting,  some  of  them  showing  a  great  advance  on 
any  older  Christian  designs  in  the  West  Our  illustrations 
(all  taken  from  the  original  manuscript  sources)  include 
three  examples  of  the  Spanish  '  Beatus '  group,  the  '  Cotton ' 
map  of  the  tenth  century  (a  possibly  Irish  work  of  singular 
merit),  the  Madaba  Mosaic  (a  striking  example  of  early 
Byzantine  cartography),  and  several  plans  of  Matthew 
Paris,  including  a  map  of  England,  which  ranks  among  the 
beat  designs  executed  in  any  country  before  the  fourteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  Portolani  or  compass  coast- 
charte. 
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THE   DAWN   OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY 


CHAPTER  I 

IHTRODUCnON. 

Is  a  foimer  volume  we  attempted  to  trace  the  story  of 
geographical  movements  and  the  records  of  travellers  and 
men  of  science  from  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  thus  arriving  at  one  of 
the  darkest  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  present,  or 
second,  part  of  this  survey  of  mediaeval  geography  our  task 
will  be  a  different  one.  For  here  we  b^n  upon  a  ground 
which  seems  well-nigh  entirely  barren ;  we  cross  that  desert 
which  separates  the  earlier  and  later  Middle  Age,  the 
'  Romanesque '  and  the  '  Gothic ' ;  and  we  follow  the 
streamlet  of  western  enterprise  as  it  leads  us  into  a  country 
far  richer  and  more  abundant  than  any  we  have  traversed 
since  the  age  of  Constantine  (a.d.  900-1260). 

Before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  Christian  Europe 
has  rallied  from  its  decadence  and  apparent  torpor,  and  is 
on  every  side  passing  beyond  its  former  bounds,  reconquer- 
ing ancient  possessions,  and  seeking  new  fields  for  its 
enei^.  The  Crusades  are  the  central  expression  of  this 
revival,  which,  though  defeated  in  some  of  its  immediate 
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objects,  wan  eotirely  Bucscessful  in  kindling  a  spirit  of 
patriotism,  of  practical  religious  fervour,  and  of  boundless 
enterprise,  whereby  our  Western  World  finally  attained  to 
the  discovery,  conquest,  colonisation,  or  trade-dominion  of 
the  best  portions  of  the  earth. 

The  pilgrims,  traders,  and  missionaries  of  the  earlier 
Middle  Age  have  already  shown  us  how  far  Christian  Europe, 
up  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  was  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world.  In  the  central  mediaeval  era  which  now 
occupies  us  we  find,  on  one  side,  a  certain  contraction,  on 
another  an  immense  extension,  of  geographical  enterprise. 
In  Central  Asia  and  in  the  far  East  and  South  of  tliat 
Continent  the  Nestorian  Missions  slowly  decline  as  Islam 
advances,  and  as  the  Syrian  starting-point  of  these  same 
missions  becomes  more  and  more  a  centre  of  Mohammedan 
life.  But  to  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  the  Scandinavian 
mariners  (first  as  heathen,  then  as  Christian,  explorers),  dis- 
cover, ravage,  or  settle  new  lands  bayond  the  furthest  limits 
of  ancient  knowledge.  And  as  these  northern  adventurers 
scatter  themselves  over  the  whole  shore-line  of  the  older 
Christendom,  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  Vinland, 
and  Korth-Eastern  Europe,  they  are  slowly  brought 
into  the  federation  of  the  Western  Church,  and  thus  the 
pilgrim  spirit  is  translated,  as  it  were,  into  new  and  more 
powerful  forms.  Christendom  had  seen  a  wonderful  expan- 
sion of  the  heathen  North ;  now  that  it  had  won  the  North- 
men to  itself  it  was  ready  to  imitate  their  exampla  The 
deliberate  purpose  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen  gave  direction 
to  a  universal  feeling  of  capacity  and  ambition  chafing  under 
restraint.  Even  the  struggle  which,  under  Gregory  VII., 
broke  out  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  did  not 
prevent  the  combined  efforts  of  Christian  peoples  and 
warriors  to  win  a  new  vantage  ground  in  the  Levant,  and 
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to  reopeu  for  Earopean  eoterprisa  a  way  to  the  more  distant 
East 

The  discoveries  and  conquests  of  the  Northmen  fall 
mainly  within  that  first  barren  period  to  which  we  have 
referred ;  during  much  of  this  time  they  go  on  quite  apart 
from  the  life  of  Christendom,  and  at  first  appear  in  bitter 
hostility  to  it.  But  the  gradual  association,  incorporation, 
or  alliance  of  the  Scandinavians  with  the  nations  they  came 
to  plunder  or  to  destroy,  is  perhaps  the  most  decisive  fact 
in  the  story  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages,  and  affords  a 
basis  and  atarting-point  for  every  subsequent  development. 
The  Crusades,  the  commercial  and  territorial  expaQsion  that 
follows  the  Crusading  movement,  and  the  extension  of 
Earopean  spirit  and  influence  towards  ultimate  predomin- 
ance in  the  outside  world,  are  ail  related  to  the  formative, 
provocative,  and  invigorative  influence  of  the  northern 
invaaious.  The  travels  and  adventures  of  Ohthereand  Wulf- 
stao,  Eric  Blood-axe  and  Eric  Haraldson  (c.  a.d.  890,  918, 
930X  on  the  coaste  of  Lapland,  the  White  Sea,  and  the  Baltic ; 
of  Olaf  Tiyggveaon  and  Olaf  the  Saint  in  Russia  and 
Western  Europe  (c.  965-1015) ;  the  voyages  of  Thorir  Hund 
to  the  Dvina  in  the  track  of  Ohthere  (c.  1025) ;  of  Nadodd, 
Gardar,  Ingolf,  Leif,  Gunnhiorn,  Red  Eric,  Leif  Ericson, 
and  Thoriinii  Karlsefne  to  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Vinland 
(c  865-1010);  and  of  Uarald  Hardrada  in  Eastern  Europe, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Polar  Seas  (c.  1035-1055), 
stand  out  as  the  leading  incidents  in  the  history  of  this  early 
ScandinaviaQ  exploration  of  the  outer  world,  and  give  the 
ODtlines  of  a  picture  unmatched  in  the  story  of  mediaeval 
geography. 

Apart  from  the  work  of  the  Norsemen,  which  must  he 
considered  as  introductory  to  the  rest,  the  geographical  move- 
ments of  the  Latin  world  within  this  time  (900-1260)  fall 
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into  three  main  divisions.  First,  we  have  the  pre-Cnisad- 
ing  journeys  and  writings  of  tlie  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries;  secondly,  those  which  fall  within  the  first  century 
of  Crusading  activity;  thirdly,  those  which  belong  to  the 
time  that  follows  Saladin's  overthrow  of  the  Latin  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  In  the  first  of  these  epochs  we  have  material 
of  little  importance  in  itself,  and  chiefly  interesting  as  a 
preparation  for  what  was  to  come ;  in  the  second  a  notable 
extension  of  the  horizon  is  obvinus;  but  it  is  not  until  the 
third  thnt  we  see  men  from  Catholic  Europe  travelling 
beyond  the  ancient  limits,  crossing  the  heart  of  Asia,  and 
bringing  to  the  Court  of  China  first-hand  evidence  of  the 
lands  'near  the  sunaetting.' 

Among  the  chief  figures  of  these  three  periods  we  have 
in  the  fiist-nanied  the  famous  Gevbert  (Pope  Sylvester 
II.),  whom  a  later  tradition  makes  an  early  preacher  of 
Syrian  Orusiide,  but  whose  alleged  visit  to  the  Holy  Land 
is  more  than  doubtful ;  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy,  who 
certainly  visited  Jerusalem  in  10;i5-1036 ;  and  his  great 
contemporaries,  Fulk  the  Black,  Count  of  Anj'ou,  Ealdred, 
Archbishop  of  York,  Siegfried  of  Mainz,  Hermann  of 
Bamberg,  William  of  Angoul^me,  and  Svein  son  of  Godwine 
But  there  is  no  pilgrim  journey  of  this  time  which  stands 
out  in  any  marked  degree,  or  has  left  records  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  bring  into  relief  the  personality  of  any  par- 
ticular traveller  or  writer.  This  pilgrim  literature,  of  which 
we  have  seen  so  many  examples  in  the  earlier  Christian 
centuries,  begins  again  with  the  second  division  of  our 
subject,  the  century  of  the  first  three  Crusades  (1096-1191). 
And  in  this  literature  the  first  names  of  note  are  Saewulf 
of  Worcester,  Adelard  or  Atbelard  of  Bath,  and  Daniel  of 
Kiev,  three  of  that  host  of  peaceful  wanderers  who  followed 
the  conquerors  of  the  First  Crusade.    Saewulf  and  Daniel  have 
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left  us  their  note-books,  and  both  of  these  belong  to  the  new 
time,  a  time  full  of  life  and  persODal  interest,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  generations  immediately  preceding,  when  history  is 
almost  inarticulate,  and  when  even  the  bare  outlines  of 
the  world's  leading  figures  are  scarcely  discernible.  The 
hordes  of  tenth  and  eleventh  century  pilgrims  give  no  sign  of 
anything  but  the  simplest  penitential  purpose,  though  every 
fresh  conversion  of  the  northern  nations '  (especially  since 
the  end  of  the  First  Millennium)  bad  been  bringing  a  new 
stream  of  devotees  to  Italy  and  the  Levant.  But  now,  when 
Mediaeval  Cliristendom  had  begun  to  take  shape,  when  a 
revival  of  intellectual  life  had  shown  itself,  and  when  re- 
ligious pa-ssioD  had  become  more  steady  and  less  unworldly, 
the  discoverer,  the  scientific  observer,  and  the  merchant, 
are  blended  with  the  pilgrim  pure  and  simple  in  an  ever 
larger  number  of  those  records  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

Thus  Saewulf,  the  layman  and  the  merchant;  Adelard, 
the  investigator  of  nature ;  Daniel,  the  liussian  monk  and 
patriot;  all  show  us  something  of  the  new  face  of  things, 
and  suggest  changes  still  greater.  And  it  is  here,  even  more 
than  in  knowledge,  or  extent  of  travel,  that  these  later 
pilgrims  show  so  marked  an  advance  on  the  chief  of  their 
predecessors.  This  is  also  the  main  interest  in  the  journey  of 
King  Sigurd  of  Norway,  at  this  very  time  (1107-1111),  for, 
though  his  voyage  added  nothing  definite  to  geographical 
knowledge,  he  represents,  in  his  person  as  a  Crusading 
Norseman,  the  meeting  of  two  forces  whose  union  was  of 
infinite  promise  for  the  future.  For  here  is  dramatically 
combined  the  militant  Christianity  of  the  Western  Churoh, 
and  the  daring  spirit  of  that  race  which  had  restored  the 
energies  of  European  nations,  and  opened  so  much  of  land 
and  sea  to  European  enterprise. 

'  In  which  Emigai;  mnat  be  iuolttded. 
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Our  second  period  closes  with  the  records  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  (1159-1173),  and  other  less  important  travellers, 
whose  horizon  hns  broadened  from  the  nearer  East  of  the 
Levant  to  the  Middle  Orient,  to  the  lands  beyond  Syria,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Caucasus.  Thus  the  European  is  be- 
ginning to  enter  a  world  outside  the  influence  of  his  own 
races  and  centres  of  power,  even  outside  the  purview  of 
the  contracted  Christendom  of  the  Dark  Ages ;  a  world 
where  the  visitor  becomes  gradually  conscious  of  a  new  light 
radiating  from  the  far  distant,  self-contained,  and  long 
hidden '  civilisations  of  India  and  China. 

The  third  period  that  here  concerns  us  (c  1190-1260) 
brings  the  West  into  direct  connection  with  those  distant 
regions,  incredibly  rich  and  populous  and  attractive  as  they 
seemed  to  the  Latin  world  of  that  ticne.  Meantime,  that 
lAtin  world  had  committed  a  criminal  blunder,  and  had 
witnessed  with  apathy,  almost  with  satisfaction,  the  fall  of 
two  great  disasters  (one  self-inflicted,  the  other  unforeseen 
and  incalculable,  but  still  more  terrific)  upon  the  common 
interests  of  European  nations.-  On  one  side,  the  Crusaders 
of  1202-1204  had  turned  away  from  their  promised  work 
to  seize  Constantinople,  and  found  a  Latin  empire  on  the 
ruins  of  the  shrunken  Byzantine  State ;  on  another  side,  the 
Roman  Church  had  seen  (from  the  year  1213)  the  rise  of 
the  Tartar  Empire  of  Ghenghiz  £hsn  and  his  successors, 
without  raisiug  a  finger  to  save  the  Christians  of  the  Russian 
States,  oE  Poland,  or  of  Hungary.  All  else  was  foi^otten  ex- 
cept the  partial  truths  that  the  Greeks  had  broken  com- 
munion with  Rome,  and  that  the  Tartars  had  weakened 
Islam ;  wUd  hopes  of  Mongol  conversion  were  entertained 
in  tlie  West ;  and  Latin  missions  crossed  Europe  and  Asia 
to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan.  Thus  John  de  Piano 
'  I.t.  fiwin  U«diaeval  Europe. 
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Carpini  (1246-1247),  William  de  Bubniquis  (1253.1255), 
Nicolo  and  Matteo  Polo,^  uncles  of  Marco  (1255-1269),  with 
many  others,  made  their  way  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Nomade  princes,  to  Sarai  on  the  Volga,  to  Karakorum  near 
Lake  Baikal,  and  to  the  summer  capital  of  Kublai  Khan, 
beside  the  wall  of  China. 

Thus,  by  about  1260,  we  have  reached  a  state  of  things 
which  is,  to  all  respects,  an  advance  on  the  Dark  Age  Period, 
as  shown  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  teuth  centuries.  The 
outlook  of  the  European  has  greatly  extended ;  the  all- 
absorbing  ambitions  of  the  first  Saracens  have  been 
thwarted;  it  is  not  likely  now  that  Christendom,  however 
endangered  from  time  to  time,  will  finally,  and  as  a  whole, 
succumb  to  Islam.  In  particular,  its  geographical  outlook, 
its  knowledge  of  the  world,  both  practical  and  scientific, 
has  been  widened  and  deepened,  while  that  of  its  great 
rival  is  already  giving  signs  of  an  autumn,  which,  however 
splendid,  is  an  autumn  still.  We  must  not  be  deceived  by 
exceptions.  No  greater  Moslem  traveller  ever  lived  than 
the  fourteenth-century  Doctor  of  Tangier;  yet  it  is  un- 
deniable that,  in  the  fonrteenth  century,  Moslem  geography 
and  Moslem  science  are  declining.  Turks  and  Tartars  by 
successive  invasions  and  devastations,  Spanish  Christians 
by  their  incessant  attacks,  were  slowly  ruining  the  higher 
culture  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  We  may,  perhaps, 
see  the  beginnings  of  this  ruin  even  from  the  time  of  the 
great  encyclopaedist  Yakut  (t  1229);  the  slowly  dying  flame 
blazes  up  once  more  in  a  brilliant  farewell  with  the  work 
of  Ibn  Batiita  and  Abulfeda ;  but  after  this  there  is  little 
but  cold  and  darkness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  close  of  the  Crusading  Era  leave»t 
us  at  the  end  of  the  great  scholastic  age,  at  the  abortive 

'  WhoM  joumej  lira  jnst  aiitside  the  period  of  tbte  Tolume 
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conclusion  of  all  efforts  for  Latin  domination  in  the  Levant ; 
but  iL  also  brings  us  to  the  completion  ol'  a  great  aud  fruitful 
chapter  of  social  and  political  growth,  and  to  the  b^ianing 
of  an  even  more  decisive  advance.  For,  as  the  warlike 
spirit  of  Christendom  seems  to  grow  somewhat  weary,  and 
as  ite  efforts  at  founding  new  kingdoms  (in  Antioch,  Cyprus, 
Jerusalem,  or  Constantinople)  appear  more  and  more  fruit- 
less, a  still  greater  extension  of  European  life  and  knowledge 
begins.  The  missionaries  and  merchants  who  followed  the 
Crusading  armies  to  the  Euphrates,  and  crept  on  to  Ceylon 
and  the  China  Sea,  brought  Further  and  Central  Asia — 
Thesauri  Arabum  et  divUis  Indiae  —  within  the  ken  of 
the  Frankish  and  Latin  nations.  Again,  though  baulked  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  disappointed  in  their  hopes 
of  permanent  advance  along  the  Asiatic  land-routes,  the 
European  races  turned,  with  an  energy  and  daring  im- 
possible at  an  earlier  time,  to  discover  a  Diaritime  route  to 
India  and  China.  As  early  as  1270  these  attempts  began 
with  the  first  voyages  to  the  Canaries,  and  after  two  centuries 
of  slow  endeavour  the  way  round  Africa  was  laid  open.  We 
may  notice  that  the  Vinland  voyages  of  the  Northmen  were 
discoveries  rather  of  special  than  general  interest  or  useful- 
ness ;  unconnected  as  they  were  with  the  main  lines  of  trade, 
or  with  the  general  life  of  Christendom,  they  were  never 
realised  or  understood  by  the  Western  World  at  large.  It 
was  otherwise  with  the  explorations  of  Carpini,  of  Kubruquis, 
of  the  Polos,  and  of  the  early  Italian  voyagers  who  first 
soi^ht  the  '  way  by  sea  to  the  ports  of  India  to  trade  thera' 
And  here  we  may  repeat  that  tlie  renaissance  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  Crusading  age  was  fully  as  much  an  intel- 
lectual as  a  material  and  political  movement.  Science  was 
at  last  touched  and  changed  by  the  new  life  as  completely 
as  the  arts   of   war,  of  travel,  of  trade,  or   of  missionary 
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enterprise.  And  aiuoog  otber  branches  of  science  none 
made  greater  progress  than  Geography.  Eoger  Bacon  and 
Albert  of  BolUtadl  made  distinct  advances  on  all  previous 
mediaeval  workers  in  this  as  in  other  fields.  Plato  of  Tivoli, 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  Adelard  of  Bath,  represented  the  new 
spirit  in  Christian  learning,  which  gladly  confessed  its 
obligations  to  Moslem  teachers,  and  did  good  service  in  the 
translation  and  adaptation  of  Arabic  texts  for  the  use  of 
Latin  Christians.  Descriptive  geography  shows  a  remark- 
able improvement,  and  may  indeed  be  considered  to  have 
recovered  no  small  part  of  the  spirit  of  Strabo.  The  purely 
theoretical  labours  of  Bacon,  Albert,  Adelard,  and  the  rest, 
must  be  left  to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  enquiry ;  but  tbey 
may  fairly  be  alluded  to  here,  as  technically  falling  within 
the  present  period.  On  the^  other  hand,  some  detailed 
reference  is  given  in  this  volume  to  the  Byzantine  geography, 
so  admirably  represented  by  the  '  Porphyrngennetos,'  Con- 
stantioe  VII.  (who,  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  ceotury, 
described  the  neighbours,  vassals,  and  subjects  of  the  Graeco- 
Roinan  state),  as  well  as  to  the  principal  Western  rival,  in  pre- 
Cru3ading  times,  of  the  Imperial  student  of  Constantinople. 
For,  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  appearance  of  the 
royal  author's  treatise  on  the  Administration  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  (c.  ad.  953),  Adam  of  Bremen  gave  a  better  survey 
of  'Northern  Parts'  and  of  recent  discoveries  in  the  same, 
than  had  yet  been  attempted,  better  indeed  than  had  yet 
been  possible.  The  explomtions  of  the  Vikings  had  passed 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  main  stream  of  European  thought, 
but  the  Annalist  of  the  Church  of  Hamburg  (c.  A.D.  1070) 
was  a  bright  exception  to  a  rule  of  ignorance  and  neglect. 
For  even  if  mediaeval  Catholicism  showed  little  practical 
interest  in  the  north-western  movement  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  at  least  it  saved  itself,  by  Adam's  work, 
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from  the  reproach  of  totAlly  forgettiDg  that  movement,  or 
of  omitting  to  enter  on  its  register  the  existence  of  a  fact  so 
memorable. 

Once  more,  the  diplomatic  and  missionary  travellers  of 
the  thirteenth  century  were  not  only  explorers  of  a  high 
order,  but  did  excellent  service  also  to  anthropology  by  their 
careful  observations  of  manners  and  customs,  to  philolc^ 
by  their  judicious  enquiries  into  language,  and  to  ethnolt^ 
by  their  truly  scientific  ctassi^cation  of  the  chief  races  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  were  the  first  Christian  writers, 
with  the  exception  of  some  Byzantines,  to  give  a  truly 
literary  character  to  geographical  writings;  and  in  the 
person  ot  the  encyclopaedist,  Vincent  of  Beauvaie,  their  work 
is  closely  connected  with  the  Christian  philosophy  and 
universal  science  of  the  schoolmen's  ideal.  Soger  Bacon 
also  is  deeply  indebted  to  Kubruquis,  just  as  Rubruquis 
and  all  other  practical  travellers  are  indebted  to  Bacon  for 
his  fruitful  study  of  nature,  a  study  which  included  some  of 
the  earliest  investigations  upon  the  polar  properties  of  the 
magnet.  In  the  West,  the  Oxford  scholar  is  only  preceded, 
in  this  last-named  discovery,  by  Alexander  Neckam,  the 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  by  Guyot  de  Provins,  the  Languedoc 
satirist  and  man  of  letters,  and,  more  doubtfully,  by  some 
of  the  daring  voyagers  of  the  Icelandic  Sea.* 

By  the  close  of  the  period  now  in  view  (a.d.  900-1260) 
the  magnet,  fitted  with  the  compass-card,  has  been  fully 
adapted,  at  least  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  use  of  seamen  ; 
an  elementary  but  approximate  method  of  ascertaining  posi- 
tions has  been  secured  by  means  of  the  Astrolabe ;  and 

*  CF.    Landtiamaiok,    u    referred   I  tho  original  text  of  £a)u{n4in)ii&0j;,l>nt 
to  in    NordBDskjSld,    Peripttu,   60;      i 
bat  this  pMSSge  doei  not  belong  t«   | 
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DO  lesa  important  advances  seem  to  have  been  made  in 
the  detineatioo  of  the  coast-lines  of  the  world-surface.  For, 
thoQgh  no  specimen  has  survived  of  the  new  Portolani,  or 
Handy  Outline-Maps,  anterior  to  1300,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  drawing  of  such  maps  commenced  some  years 
before  the  Carte  Fisane  was  executed ;  and  in  these 
maps  the  use  of  the  compass,  the  beginnings  of  modem 
snnrey-naethod,  and  the  proper  fixing  of  positions  by 
nstronomical  determination,  are  for  the  first  time  observable 
in  cartography.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Crusading  time, 
indeed,  no  survivals  have  yet  been  discovered  of  this  new 
type  of  map ;  on  the  contrary,  our  documents  furnish  us  only 
with  designs  of  the  normal  mediaeval  types.  But  even  here 
we  have  to  notice  a  marked  advance,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  upon  the  map-work  of  the  former  or  Dark  Age 
period  (a.d.  600-1000).  The  'Beatus'  examples,  of  which 
only  one,  and  that  the  rudest  of  all,  could  in  any  sense  be 
reckoned  as  falling  within  the  first  Christian  Millennium, 
continue  through  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries  to  be  reproduced  in  monkish  schools;  and  though 
none  of  these  copies  are  good  in  form,  they  occasionally 
contain  a  fair  amount  of  matter.  Especially  in  the  'St. 
Sever,'  'Osma,'  and  'Gerona'  manuscripts,  this  school  of 
map-making  shows  to  some  advantage  by  the  side  of  the 
nsuat  Arabic  monstrosities  of  this  time ;  and  no  student 
of  mediaeval  geography  can  afford  to  neglect  the  Spanish 
variety  of  pictured  chart,  for  no  one  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  The  eighth-century  cosmo- 
graphy of  the  Anonymous  Kavennese  Geographer  finds  a 
certain,  though  slight,  cartographical  explanation  in  the 
twelfth-century  maps  of  the  so-called  Guido  or  his  copyist. 
Another  important  family  of  Western  maps  is  to  be  found 
in  the  allied  designs  of  Henry  of  Mainz,  of  the  '  Psalter,' 
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of  Hereford,  and  of  Ebstorf,  all  probably  descendants  of  an 
eleventh-ceDtury  origiaal,  and  related  also  to  certain  twelfth- 
centuty  editions  of  two  ancient  sketches  illustrating  the 
works  of  St.  Jerome.  Better  in  form  than  any  of  these,  and 
in  all  probability  a  work  of  Irish  scholarship,  is  the  tenth 
centnry  '  Cottoniaua,'  or  '  Anglo-Saxon '  map,  one  of  the 
geographical  surprises  of  a  period  whose  obscurity  and 
barbarism  are  not  without  glimpses  of  light  from  quarters 
outside  of,  and  neglected  by,  the  Teutonic  and  Latin  worlds. 
With  this  map  we  may  probably  connect  the  itinerary 
of  Archbishop  Sigeric  of  Canterbury  from  England  to  Eome 
(A.D.  990-994) ;  for  the  '  Cottoniana '  was  perhaps  the  work 
of  an  Irish  scholar  known  to  Sigeric,  or  resident  in  his 
household.  Again,  rough  sketches  with  an  educational 
purpose,  exhibiting  the  various  zones  or  climates  and 
the  distribution  of  the  great  land  aress,  or  illustrating 
the  geographical  references  of  some  favourite  classical 
authors,  are  exceedingly  common  ;  and  examples  of  these 
may  be  found  in  Lambert  of  St.  Omer,  in  the  so-called 
T-O  ai"l '  climate-maps,'  and  in  the  Macrobius  and  Sallust- 
BesigQS.  The  work  of  Lambert,  connected  as  it  is  with  all 
these  families  of  elementary  geographical  world- plan,  is 
also  a  mappe-monde  of  considerable  scope  and  content, 
clearly  antique  in  its  detail,  and  recalling  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  pre-Christian  theories  of  Greek  speculators  on 
the  other  land  masses  supposed  to  exist  beyond  the  ocean 
to  the  south,  west,  or  east  of  the  Habitable  World  known 
to  man.  Lastly,  the  English  chronicler  Matthew  Paris 
has  left,  at  the  very  close  of  this  era,  a  local  map  of 
England  of  unusual  merit,  along  with  an  ordinary  and  dis- 
appointing mappe-monde,  and  several  smaller  essays  in 
cartography.  The  same  attempt  at  specialising  and  so 
improving  draughtsmanship,  by  a  rigid  limitation  of  view  to 
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au  area  with  which  the  designer  was  well  acquainted,  is 
observable  in  the  tweltth-centnry  Plan  of  Jerusalem  or  SUtis 
Hieruaalem.  It  is  huniiliating,  if  not  surprising,  to  find 
that  the  Byzantine  geographers  of  Justinian's  age  had 
executed  an  even  better  representation  of  the  Holy  City 
and  its  environs  more  tlian  si:f  hundred  years  before,  as 
shown  in  the  recently  discovered  mosaic  of  Madaba.  Less 
ancient  than  this,  and  of  far  less  value,  but  probably 
anterior  to  the  first  Crusade,  and  remarkable  as,  for  the 
first  time,  showing  us  Jerusalem  in  the  exact  centre  of 
a  round  world-sketch,  is  another  Byzantine  map  of  T-O 
pattern,  the  most  elaborate  example  of  its  kind,  which  has 
sttrrived  in  a  Latin  transcript  of  1110. 

The  Moslem  Geography  of  this  period  (c.  950-1260)  must 
be  held  over  to  a  subsequent  volume  for  want  of  space,  but 
here  we  may  very  briefiy  notice  how  it  continues  during 
thef^e  ceuturie^,  as  during  the  eighth  and  ninth,  to  pour  out 
au  enormous  mass  of  work  ;  the  greatest  of  Mohammedan 
encyclopaedists,  Yakut  the  Greek,  belongs  to  the  later 
twelfth  and  earlier  thirteenth  century ;  a  century  earlier, 
Edrisi  of  Ceuta  and  Palermo  accomplishes  the  most  famous 
of  Arabic  descriptions  of  the  (Hkoumene  or  Habitable  World. 
In  the  tenth  ceutury  Mukaddasi  and  Albiruni  (or  Abu 
Siban)  show  themselves  to  be  worthy  successors  of  Masudi 
and  Ibn  Haukal ;  the  travels  of  Ibn  Mohalhal  recall  the  distant 
wanderings  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Sinhad  the  Sailor; 
Nasir-i-Khusrau  of  Merv,  on  the  eve  of  the  first  Crusade, 
wins  a  reputation  as  a  master  in  the  literature  of  geography, 
if  not  in  the  annals  of  adventure;  Al  Heravi  of  Herat, 
an  earlier  Ibn  Batuta,  traverses  almost  all  the  lands  of 
Islam,  '  scribbling  his  name  on  every  wall ' ;  and  these  are 
only  the  leading  figures  of  a  great  company.    On  that  more 
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purely  scientific  Bide  of  geography,  where  the  Moslem 
studeats  of  earlier  time  bad  accomplished  so  much, 
Albinini  is  perhaps  the  greatest  name  of  any  Mussulman 
age  or  nation  ;  but  as  our  period  advances,  and  the  Spanish 
successes  of  the  tenth  century  are  followed  by  tlie  disasters 
of  the  eleventh,  the  re-action  of  the  twelfth  by  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  thirteenth,  it  becomes  ever  more  apparent 
that  Islam,  as  it  recedes  politically,  is  also  intellectually 
on  the  decline.  For  the  age  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Louis 
IX.  (US-]  260)  witnesses  the  overthrow  of  all  the  great 
Mohammedan  States  which  had  arisen  on  the  disruption  of 
the  undivided  Caliphate;  witnesses  the  extinction  of  the  chief 
line  of  the  Prophet's  successors,  who  for  500  years  had 
wielded  a  papal,  and  often  an  imperial,  power  at  B^ad ; 
and  finally  witnesses,  as  the  complement  of  these  calamities, 
the  ruin  of  the  chief  schools  of  Moslem  culture. 

China,^  during  moat  of  this  period,  has  much  less  lo  do 
with  the  Western  world  than  before  tlie  revolution  of  a.d. 
880.  Internal  troubles,  partly  caused  by  the  older  foreign 
intercourse,  serve  as  the  excuse  for  a  long  reign  of  com- 
parative exclusiveness ;  but  even  duriiig  this  time  relations  are 
not  wholly  broken  off  between  Islam  and  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  The  earlier  Christianity  of  Nestorian  type, 
so  prominent  in  the  eighth  century  and  the  time  of  the 
Siiiganf u  inscription,  fades  almost  entirely  out  of  sight ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  faith  of  the  Koran  gains  many  proselytes. 
The  incessant  warlike  activities  of  Central  Asia  and 
'  Chinese  Turkestan'  become  at  times  a  barrier  to  any 
overland  travel:  the  unity  of  China  itself  is  broken   up; 

'  The  detailed  accouot  of  Chinese  I   kept  ovar  from  this  Tolume  for  w»nt 

eiplorationg  and  geographicsl  study  of  space  ;    the  rollowing  summai;, 

during  this  liine,  from  the  t«nth  to  howover,   gives  the  chief  points  of 

thethirteenthcenturiea,  huaUotobe  I   celeetUl  activitv. 
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dynasty  Bucceede  dynasty  in  a  series  of  bewildering 
revolutions ;  both  the  North  and  South,  both  the 
Ho-ang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  are  desolated  by 
anarchy;  and  the  weakness  o[  the  divided  nation  exposes 
it  to  subjugation  in  detail  by  the  arms  of  Ghenghiz 
Khan  and  his  successors. 

After  the  Mongol  conquest  an  extraordinary  freedom  of 
intercourse  is  restored ;  even  European  and  Christian 
travellers  now  penetrate  to  the  Far  East,  and,  what  is  still 
more  noticeable,  repeateJ  embassies  make  their  way  from 
China  to  the  Western  world.  Just  as  in  the  remote  past 
Chang-kiang  (b.c.  135)  and  Paii-chao  (a.d.  94-102)  had 
travelled  or  conquered  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  borders  of  Persia  and  India,  so  now  in  the  earlier 
thirteenth  century  Chang-chuu  and  others  journey  at 
the  command  of  the  new  Tartar  sovereigns  of  Asia  to  the 
Mongol  camps  in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Georgia.  Chinese 
spies  are  sent  by  the  Mongol  Government  into  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe '  in  the  same  way  that  Oarpini, 
Kubruquis,  Ascelin,  and  their  companions  are  despatched  by 
the  Pope  or  the  temporal  sovereigns  of  Christendom  to  the 
courts  and  camps  of  the  Tartar  Empire.  The  opening  of  China 
and  Central  Asia  (In  a  new  and  fuller  sense)  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  West  is  the  work  of  the  unifying,  levelling, 
and  anti- fanatical  Mongols,  who  break  down  the  old  walls 
of  partition  at  the  same  time  that  they  erase  not  a  few  of  the 
old  landmarks  of  former  civilisation.  With  the  restoration 
of  a  native  Chinese  dynasty,  and  with  the  expulsion  of 
Kublai  Khan's  descendant  from  Pekin,  the  old  exclusion, 
the  old  fanaticism,  the  'old  barriers,  are  restored;  but  for 

'  Cf.  the  lBt*r  enibaaay  of  tlie  Nes-  ;c.  a.h.  \2»->)  Bnnie,  Paris,  B,n<\ 
toriaii  monk,  BabbaD  ^uma,  an  Bordeaux,  nliich  Le  csIIb  the  cajiital 
Uignr,    bom   at    Pekin,   vho  visita  |   of  Englnnd. 
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Europeans  the  former  ignorance,  fear,  and  imprisonment  of 
spirit  has  for  ever  passed  away ;  and  among  the  practical 
objects  of  the  new  time  none  ia  more  ardently  pursued 
than  the  re-discovery  and  exploitation  of  Cathay  and  India. 
The  overland  missions  end  in  failure,  but  their  place  is 
taken  by  the  explorers,  traders,  and  preachers  who  find 
new  ways  across  the  ocean  ;  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Marco 
Polo  becomes  the  dream  of  every  adventurous  spirit ;  and  the 
revelation  which  the  thirteenth  century  brings  to  European 
civilisation  has  permanent  and  vitalising  results  for  every 
Christian  nation. 
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CHAPTEK  II 

THE  HORSEMEN  IN  THK  IIISTOHY  OF  EXPLOBATIOK  TO  THE 
BEGINNING  0?  TRK  CUUSADES 


Thk  discoveries,  conquest^  and  coloniiis  of  the  Norsemen 
from  the  White  Sea  to  America,  throw  the  first  glimpses 
of  light  upon  many  parts  of  that  '  barbarian '  world  of 
which  ancient  science,  trade,  and  politics  had  known  litUe 
or  nothing,^    And,  indeed,  it   was  natural    that    here,  if 


'  Tb«  niuueTotu  Foreign  Cvini  in 
Nont  CowUria  of  ooatw  do  not 
prova  tlut  the  Boman  world  had  a 
Gnt  -  band  kDowIedge  of  North- 
Eutflm  Europe,  but  they  point  to 
k  coniidemble  ttsding  interconree  in 
tha  later  cUsaical  time  and  the 
earlier  Kiddle  Age,  such  as  is 
fnilher  illii«trat«d  by  the  notes  of 
Pythiaa  apoD  the  amber  commerce, 
by  the  order  of  Gennanious  to  his 
fleet  to  tail  to  the  amber  island 
(Glaeaaria),  and  by  the  Knight  sent  to 
the  amber  coast  by  Jaliaaui,  Nero'e 
nkacager  of  gladiatorial  shons.  Cf 
Pliny,  Natural  Hitlory,  Book 
izxvii.,  ch.  ii.  The  'Knight'  here 
mentioned  visited  the  amber  markets 
of  the  Baltic  cooete,  traveraed  the 
ngions  of  Gennany  abounding  in 
amber,  and  brought  back  such  a 
quantity  that  the  nets  used  for  pro- 
tecting the  'podium' (t.e,  the  spec- 
taton)  at   the  amphitheatre  sgainat 


the  wild  beasts  were  studded  wiih 
thb  article. 

Among  the  coins  may  be  noticed 
e.g.  —  (1)  Soman  ;  of  lie  following 
Emperors;  Augustus,  Claudius,  Nero, 
Oalba,  dtho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian, 
Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus 
AnreltUB,  Commodua,  Pertinai,  Sep- 
tjmius  Several,  CaracalU  and  Geta, 
MocriuuB,  Elagabalus,  Alexander 
SeTeruK,  Valens,  Valentinion  I., 
Gmtian,  Gordian,  Gellienas,  Anr- 
elian,  Tacitus,  Decius,  Probus,  Cams, 
Nnmeriiu.  Carinus,  Diocletian, 
Maiimisn,  Constantius  Chlorus, 
Licinin-',  CooatantiDo  the  Great, 
CoDstantine  II.,  Constantius,  Con- 
sUns,  HonoriuB,  Valentinian  III., 
M^oriaii.LibiusSeTerus,  Anthemiui, 
Romulus  Auga^tulua,  etc. 

(2)  Byzantine  or  of  the  Easteni 
Empire  after  Theodoaius  the  Great; 
TbeodosiuB  II.,  Mercian,  Leo  I.,  Zeno, 
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anywhere,  in  'Polar'  lands,  rather  than  in  Mediterranean 
countries,  European  enterprise  should  first  ahow  signs  of 
new  life  after  the  paralysis  of  the  Dark  Ages.  From 
tlie  rise  of  Islam  the  Saracens  controlled  the  great  trade 
routes  of  the  south  and  east.  It  was  only  on  the  west 
and   north   that  the   coast   was  clear — of  all   but  natural 


In  the  Moslem  world  men  'of  the  market-place'  were 
now  busy  iu  following  up  old  lines  of  trade,  or,  as  in 
Eastern  Africa,  were  discovering  and  exploiting  new  and 
more  promising  routes ;  men  of  science  were  commenting 
on  the  ancient  texts  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  or 
adapting  them  to  eularged  knowledge.  But  in  Christendom, 
in  the  long  atrophy  of  mental  and  physical  activity 
which  covers  most  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
centuries  of  our  era,  the  practical  energy  of  heathen 
enemies  (for  the  Northmen  were  not  seriously  touched 
by  Christian  influence  till  long  after  they  had  become  a 
terror  to  Europe)  was  the  first  sign  of  permanent  revival. 


Anistnaiua,  Jiislin  I.,  Juatinian, 
Tiberius  II.,  Maurice,  Cnnstantine 
Copron^na,  Michael  III.  Several 
othera  belonging  to  oo  emperor-,  pre- 
tondere,  the  lesser  prinoelinga  of  the 
last  ysara  of  the  Weslem  Empire  and 
consorts  of  vsrioua  emperors  have 
also  been  brought  ti>  light ;  besides  a 
vast  cumber  of  barbaric  imitations 
and  of  defaced  and  nnretdable  coins. 
The  earliest  coins  found  in  Oottland 
are  those  of  Aognstus,  Then  follow 
those  of  Nero,  and  coins  of  all  the 
different  emperors  to  Alexander 
SeveruB ;  the  greatest  number  are 
tboeeofTnyan  ;  Hadrian i  Antoninus 
?iaa ;  Fansiina,  wife  of  Antoniuus 
Pius ;  Maruns  AurcUus ;  Fauatina, 
wife     of    HarcDB     Aurelins ;      and 


Commodus.  In  Hagestaborg  tbe  most 
numer-ua  were  the  three  Antonines  ( 
the  earliest  was  one  of  Nero,  the 
latest  one  of  Septimiua  Severus. 

The  Byzantine  coins  from  Qnn- 
Btantine  the  Great  are  niost'y  orna- 
mental. A  few  coins  of  the  Re- 
pnblican  Period  have  also  been  found 
in  Norse  countries ;  e.g.  of  the 
families  of  Lucre tia,  Niovia,  Sulpicia, 
Funa,  Publicia,  Postumia,  Procella, 
Titnria,  Veturia.  Sicinia. 

Many  Arabia  and  other  mediaeval 
ooins  have  also  been  found  in  Scan- 
dinavian lands  (see  pp.  462-4n.  of  this 
volume),  ai  well  aa  an  immense 
number  of  other  objects  frum  the 
Southern  world. 
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With  the  awakening  of  physical  eneryy  and  daring  came 
that  of  mental  and  spiritual  vigour;  the  whole  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages  began  afresh  with  the  conversion  of  Scandi- 
navia, of  Russia,  and  of  Hungary ;  but,  in  the  abundant 
and  brilliant  force  of  the  mediaeval  renaissance,  we  must 
recognise  the  work  of  those  Norsemen  who  had  breathed 
something  of  their  own  spirit  into  every  Christian 
nation. 

The  Norse  discoveries  were  not  only  the  first,  they  were 
beyond  comparison  the  chief,  victories  of  European  travel 
and  enterprise,  in  the  truly  Unknown  World,  between  the 
time  of  Constaotine  and  the  Crusades.  The  central  fact  of 
European  expansion  in  the  Dark  Ages  is  the  advance  of  the 
Scandinavian  adventurers  and  settlers  to  the  west,  the  south, 
and  the  east  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  of  the  first 
Christian  Millennium. 

Of  the  three  main  lines  of  northern  advance,  the  first, 
the  western  or  north-western,  running  by  Caithness,  the 
Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  and  the  Faroes,  reached  Iceland, 
Greenland,  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  shores  of  Newfoundland, 
Labrador,  and  Nova  Scotia;'  but,  from  the  settlements  on 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Northern  Britain,  a  fresh  wave  of 
pirates  and  colonists  swept  down  south-west  into  the  narrow 
seas  of  St.  George's  Channel,  and  beat  upon  the  north  and 
east  of  Ireland  and  upon  the  western  coasts  of  England 
and  of  ■  Eretland.' 

The  second  invasion  ran  along  the  North  German  shore, 
and,  reaching  the  Straits  of  Uover,  fell  upon  both  sides  of 
the  Channel,  only  varying  in  strength  as  the  resistance  was 
stronger  or  weaker  in  England  or  in  France.  Pushing  on 
along  this  sea-path,  the  more  daring  adventurers  united  (off 


»  shown   (Finland  I   to  bring  Vintaiid  bo  T&r  South, 
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Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  lales)  with  their  Ostmen  brethren 
from  Ireland,  and  sailed  on  to  the  plunder  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  of  Northern  Spain.  It  was  not  long  before  some  of 
them  bad  found  out  the  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  Moslem 
Kingdom  of  Cordova,  and  were  trying  to  force  their  way 
up  the  Douro  and  the  T^us.  From  the  great  Northman 
settlement  on  the  Seine  new  and  ever  more  daring  ventures, 
brought  little  groups  of  '  Normans '  to  South  Italy  and 
Sicily,  who  formed  a  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  carried 
their  ravf^es  to  the  Saracen  ports  of  North  Africa, 
and  gave  to  a  Norman  prince  the  momentary  lordship 
over  much  of  Tunis;  just  as  from  the  same  Normandy  a 
greater  stream  of  conquest  flowed  across  the  Narrow  Sea 
to  overwhelm  the  Old  English  State. 

On  the  third  or  eastern  side  of  the  Norse  expansion 
there  are  likewise  two  main  divisions ;  one  taking  its  road 
across  the  Baltic,  and  proceeding  north-east  to  Finland  and 
due  east  to  Novgorod  and  Kussia,  the  other  coasting  along 
Norway  to  Finmark  and  the  North  Cape  of  Europe,  to  the 
Murman  coast  of  Lapland  and  the  country  of  the  Biarma- 
men  ^  on  the  White  Sea  and  the  Dvina. 

The  field  of  this  activity  was  indeed  immense,  but  it  was 
covered  with  a  rapidity  no  less  astonishing.  It  was  in  the 
later  years  of  Charles  the  Great  (790  to  814)  that  the 
Viking  Keels  first  alarmed  the  Frankish  coasts.  In  T^jH 
they  made  their  first  descent  on  England ;  *  before  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  they  were  threatening  the  whole 
shore-line  of  Christendom,  from  Gralicia  to  the  Elbe ;  in  840 
they  founded  their  first  kingdom  in  Ireland,  and  even 
earlier  than  this  they  had  become  the  terror  of  the  Hebrides, 

'  'Perm.'  ahipa  of  Northmon.  .  .  .  The  reeve 

'  Cr.  the  Anglo-Saxon   Chronicle,  rode   to  the  place  and  vonld  have 

under  the  year  7S7,   'lu  liis  daja'  driven  them  to  the  king's  toim  and 

[i.<,  the  We«t-Suon  "Sing  Berbtric's,  they  slev  him.' 

A.D.  786-802]  .  .  .   'first  came  three 
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the  ShetlandB,  and  the  Orkneys  ;*  from  860  commeDced 
ibeir  attempta  upon  Iceland;  in  862  Kutik  and  his  men 
founded  the  Central  State  of  mediaeval  £uaeia.  Pressing 
on  into  still  wider  fields,  they  sighted  Greenland  soon  after 
877  ;*  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  ninth  century  they  brought 
their  ships  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Arch- 
angel, end  in  the  first  years  of  the  tenth  they  won 
Normandy  from  Charles  the  Simple  hy  the  treaty  of  Claire- 
snr-Epte  (922j.>  This  advance  is  almost  as  rapid  as  that  of 
the  early  Saracens.  Within  a  hundred  years  from  the  first 
disturbance  of  the  old  local  independence  by  the  levelling 
power  of  the  new  aational  kingdoms,  within  three  generations 
from  Halfdau  the  Black,  the  Vikings,  first  as  ocean  rovers 
and  buccaneers,  then  as  rebellious  emigrants,  and  finally 
as  founders  of  new  states,  had  reached  and  passed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Old  World  to  north  and  west,  from 
'  Jacob's  Land ' '  to  Finmark,  and  from  Ireland  to  the  Baltic 

Much  of  this  of  course  was  only  the  passing  of  a  more 
active  race  over  ground,  which  had  once  been  well  known, 
even  if  much  of  it  was  now  being  forgotten.  But  in  the 
far  north-east  and  north-west,  tbcUorsemen  clearly  enlai^ed 
Uie  horizon  of  knowledge — in  the  plains  of  Eastern  Europe, 
in  the  ahnielands  of  North  America,  and  along  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Arctic  Seas. 

On  the  aide  of  America  indeed  the  Norse  discoveries  were 
not  only  an  advance  upon  all  that  the  older  geography  had 
known ;  they  remained,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  an 

'  Cf.   Dicnil,    Da    Mmiara   Orbia  *  The  'Norman'  settlement  began 

lerTa«(writt«nin82B),  vii.  I5(  =  va  c.  912;  the  treaty  was  c.  B22. 

S,  3,  Letronne).  '  Galicia  in  North- West  Spain,  so 

'  The  traditional  date  or  Giinn-  named  from  the  Shriue  of  St.  Jamea 

biom'a   discovery,    which    the   best  (Santiago)  at  Compostella.     On  the 

modem  critics  would  bring  down  a  Scandinavja.ns  in  Spain,  see  pp.  Ill, 

geoentioD  later,  to  tlie  earl;  years  I7S-9,  of  thiBTolmnei  Dozy,  Ralur- 

ofthe  tenth  cenUuv.  cktt,  ii,  especially  pp.  296,  82S-340. 
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unique  achievement  The  Venetian,  Welsh,  Arabic,  and 
other  claims  to  have  rivalled  the  Scandinavians  in  this  field 
are  utterly  unsubstantial  and  untrustworthy.  It  is  a  fairly 
certain  fact  that  about  the  year  of  Christ  1000,  the  north- 
west line  of  Viking  advance  reached  at  least  as  far  as  the 
north-east  shores  of  Kew  England.  Against  all  other 
mediaeval  voyages  to  the  Western  Continent  one  verdict 
only  can  stand,  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven. 

The  other  lines  of  Norse  advance,  though  marked  by 
equal  daring  and  far  greater  military  prowess,  have  less 
originality,  and  occnpy  a  much  smaller  place  in  the  history 
of  exploration.  There  was  roving  and  fighting  in  plenty, 
the  giving  and  taking  of  liaixi  knocks  with  every  nation, 
from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  from 
Limerick  to  Constantinople ;  and,  as  the  Vikinga  discovered 
new  lands  (new  at  least  to  themselves),  they  re-named  most 
of  the  capes  and  coasts,  the  rivers,  islands,  and  countries 
of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  Thus,  Galicia 
became  '  Jacob's-Land  ' ;  Islam,  outside  '  Spanland,'  passed 
into  '  Serk-'  or  '  Saracen-Land ' ;  the  Negro  or  even  the 
Moorish  countries  were  the  '  Lands  of  the  Bluemen.'  The 
Hebudes  or  Hebrides  were  the  'South  Isles';  Northern 
and  Western  France  '  Valland  ' ;  North  Germany  '  Saxland ' ; 
the  East  Slav  or  Kussian  country  '  Gardar,'  '  Gardariki,'  or 
the  '  Garlh-realm.'  The  city  of  Conetantine  was  the  Great 
Town  or  'Miklagarlh' ;  Novgorod  was  'Holmgarth';  but 
this  was  a  State  which  owed  it«  greatness  to  a  Viking 
migration,  and  was  long  connected  by  ties  of  peculiar 
intimacy  with  the  Scandinavian  lauds.  Moreover,  it  belongs 
to  the  field  where  Norse  enterprise  broke  fresh  ground ; 
to  the  south  and  south-west,  on  the  contrary,  no  rebel 
Vikings,  or  royalist  hunters  of  such  rebels,  sailed  the  seas 
beyond    the    limits   of    the    classical    geography ;    and,   as 
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pilgrims,  traders,  travellers,  and  conquerors  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, their  work  was  of  course  not  one  of  exploration. 
They  bore  a  foremost  part  in  breaking  down  the  Moslem 
rule  in  Southern  Europe ;  they  visited  the  Holy  Sites — 

'When  sacred  Hierosolynia  they'd  relieved 
And  fed  their  eyes  on  Jordan's  holy  Hood, 
Which  the  dear  hodv  of  Lord  God  had  laved,' — 

they  fought  as  '  Varangian '  bodyguards  in  the  armies 
of  the  great  Byzantines,  Nikephoros  Phokas,  John  Tzi- 
miskes,  Basil  II.,  or  Maniakes;  but  in  all  this  they  dis- 
covered for  themselves  rather  than  for  Europe. 

One  of  the  moat  typical  references  to  Geography  in  the 
Sagas  is  in  the  famous  chapter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
mythology  of  the  Heimskringla : — '  On  the  situation  of 
countries.'  '  It  is  said  that  the  earth  -  circle  which  the 
human  race  inhabits  is  much  cut  asunder  with  bights  and 
hays,  and  that  great  seas  run  into  the  laud  from  the  outer 
ocean.  Of  a  certainty,  it  is  known  that  a  sea  goes  in  at 
Norva  Sound,'  right  up  to  the  land  of  Jerusalem ;  and  from 
that  sea,  again,  a  long  bay,  which  is  called  the  Black  Sea, 
goes  o£f  to  the  north-east,  and  it  divides  the  two  World- 
Kidiogs,  that  is  to  say,  Asia  on  the  east  from  Europe  on 
the  west.  To  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  lies  Sweden  the 
Great,  or  the  Cold ;  and  this  is  reckoned  by  some  as  not  less 
in  size  than  the  Great  Saracen-Land,  or  even  the  Great  Land 


'  StTBite  of  GibrulUi,  so  named 
traditionally  from  one  Norva,  Bup- 
posed  to  tie  the  first  Norecroaa  who 
paned  through  this  channel,  in  the 
tenth  centory.  But  they  haii  cer- 
tainly gone  throogh  the  Stmita  in  the 
ninth  and  even  in  the  eighth  century, 
as  Dozy  has  shown .  Rtckerehes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  205.  On  the  other  hand,  Mayniw 
BanfaU's  Saga,  ch.  ixii.,  gives  this 


lionour  to  Skopti  Ogmunilson,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tvrelfth  century. 
S1(0]<ti  sailed  with  live  long  ships  in 
harvest  to  Flanders;  was  there  the 
winter ;  early  in  spring  went  on  to 
Valland  ;  in  summer  passed  through 
Norva  Sound;  in  harvest-time  arrived 
at  Rome.  There  Skopti  died.  'Men 
said  he  aaa  the  first  Norseman  to  sail 
through  Nona  Sound.'  etc. 
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of  the  Bluemen.i  And  the  northern  parts  of  this  Sweden  lie 
unpeopled  by  reason  of  the  frost  and  the  cold,  just  as  the 
southern  parts  of  Blue-Land  ^  are  waste  because  of  the  sun's 
burning.  Mighty  lordships  are  there  in  this  Sweden,  aiid 
peoples  of  manifold  kind  and  speech ;  there  are  giants  and 
there  are  dwarfs — aye,  and  Bluemen,'  and  folk  of  many  kiuds 
and  marvellous,  and  wild  beasts,  and  dragons  wondrous  great. 
Out  of  the  north,  from  those  mountains  which  lie  outside  of 
all  peopled  lands,  there  comes  a  river  which  is  rightly  called 
Tanais,*and  this  falls  into  the  ocean  at  the  Black  Sea, dividing 
Asia  from  Europe.' 

It  seems  impossible  to  identify  with  present-day  sites  the 
famous  places  of  the  Norse  Mythology ;  even  Asgard,*  Asgarth, 
or  Gods-town,  can  only  be  conjectured,  and  is,  perhaps, 
no  place-name  at  all,  but  a  term  like  the  'Age  of  Gold,' 
expressive  of  a  supposed  condition  of  the  race  at  an  early 
period.  Here  and  there,  however,  even  the  Mythical  Sagas 
plainly  refer  to  natural  facts.  Thus  the  great  mountain 
barrier  from  north-east  to  south-west,  which  parted  Great 
Sweden  from  other  kingdoms,  may  well  be  an  allusion  to 
the  Ural  Range.^  Again,  we  are  told  that  Odin  wandered 
westward  to  the  Garth-realm  or  '  Gardariki,'  and  south  to 
'  Saxland,' '  where  he  made  himself  a  great  kingdom.  These 
are  the  terms  in  regular  use,  by  the  Norsemen  of  the  historical 
time,  for  the  mediaeval  Russian  and  German  lands.      Once 


'  Or  Negroes. 

'  Negro- Land. 

*  Here  perhaps  Samojedes. 

'  The  Don.  Of  old  it  was  called 
TauabraDch  or  Voaabranch,  adds  the 
Saga !  the  laud  between  tlie  Vana- 
moathB  was  then  called  Vanland  or 
Vanhome ;  of.  ch.  i.  of  the  Ynglinga 

'  Those  who  attempt  identification 
m.ikc  Asgard  either  (1)  Assor,  or  (2) 


Chaggar  in  the  Caucasus,  the  AS' 
purgum  of  Strabo.  Ynglinga  Saga, 
ch.  ii.,  files  Asgaid  east  of  Taaa- 
biunch  in  Asia,  in  the  land  of  Asland 
or  Ashome,  of  which  it  was  tlie  chief 
burg. 
*  Ch.  V.  of  yhglingn  Saga, 
■  Ch.  V.  aud  ch.  x  i  lii.  of  Ynglinga 
Saga.  The  term  'Garth-realm'  is, 
though  quite  exceplionall;,  used  also 
for  the  Byzantine  empire. 
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uore,  it  is  clear  that  a  principal  object  of  the  mytholc^ical 
iiarratives  is  to  t«ll  us  about  Odin's  settlemeut  in  Sweden, 
and  the  daring  exploits  of  the  oldest  Norsemen  upon  the 
ocean.'  Even  in  those  days  there  were  many  'Sea>Kiogs 
who  ruled  over  men,  but  bad  no  lands ' ;  when  '  he  alone 
might  be  called  a  Sea-King  who  never  slept  beneath  sooty 
roof  timbers,  and  never  drank  at  the  hearth  nook.''  Even 
then,  too,  it  was  known  that  Sweden  had  'such  great  wild 
woods '  that  it  was  many  days'  journey  across  them.  From 
this  Sweden  it  w;as  that  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  im- 
portant Viking  movements  proceeded  just  a  thousand  years 
ago.  In  860-862  the  Russian  Slavs  of  the  North,— or  a 
Scandinavian  colony  dominating  these  Slavs,  and  living 
about  old  Novgorod  on  Lake  Ilmen,  about  Lake  Ladc^a, 
and  about  Isborsk, — asked  for  help  against  tlieir  hostile 
brethren  of  tlie  South,  living  about  Kiev;  and  in  answer 
to  this  appeal  Hurik  and  his  war-band  arrived  from  the 
lands  of  Upsala,  and  founded  those  mediaeval  Russian 
states,  which  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  were 
first  the  stealthy  plunderers,  then  the  open  enemies,  and 
finally  the  allies  in  faith  and  in  arms,  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  So  the  oldest  Russian  annals*  gave  the  story; 
and  in  its  main  lines  it  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  repre- 
senting the  truth  of  an  early  pre-Christian  interoourse, 
between  Scandinavia  and  the  Eastern  Slavs,  which  had 
results  of  the  first  importance,  and  practically  created  a 
new  European  national  centre. 

From   the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century  the  intercourse 

'  Cfa.  *iL  of  I'ngUnga  Saga  men-  *  Cf.  K«star'a  Chronidt,  chs.  liii. 

tiona  Odin's  ship  .SKibWnir,' where-  iv. ;  under  the  jeors,  a.u.  6368-70 

in  he  would  fare  over  might;  bb&b,'  (  =  a.d.  gd0-8e2).     In  a.d.  SuO,  m- 

•od  which  he  could 'fold  together  like  cording  to  fieator,  the  bussion  land 

anipUn.'  'began  to  lake  its  name.' 

*  Ch.  (XXiT.  of  Titglinga  Saga. 
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of  Swedes,  Banes,  and  Northmen  with  the  Russian  princi- 
palities of '  Gardarikl '  was  constant  and  close ;  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  in  the  time  of  the  Viuland  voyages,  when 
Vladimir  and  Yaroslav  reigned  in  Novgorod,  and  when  the 
two  Olafs — the  son  of  Tryggve  and  the  Saint — found  refuge 
at  that  Court  from  the  troubles  of  their  own  distracted 
Norway.  Marriage  alliances  between  the  Princes  of  Gardar 
and  those  of  Sweden  are  recorded  ^  at  least  half  a  century 
before  the  expedition  of  Eurik  ;  and  in  the  later  development 
of  the  Kusaian  people  this  Scandinavian  element  perhaps 
counted  for  nearly  as  much  as  in  some  other  countries  where 
it  has  been  more  fashionable  to  trace,  and  sometimes  to 
exaggerate,  the  'influence  of  the  Northmen.' 

Considered  as  an  organised  and  unit«d  state,  the  Norse 
Kingdom  began  with  Halfdan  the  Black  and  his  son  Harald 
Fairhair,  at  the  same  time  that  Danish  unity  was  first 
achieved  under  Gorm  the  Old  (860-935).  These  great 
chiefs  attacked,  shook,  and  finally  brought  to  an  end  the 
old  local  independence ;  and  one  result  of  this  was  a 
strengthening  of  the  Scandinavian  movement  of  expansion 
and  aggression  upon  the  outer  world.  For  now,  in  the  dis- 
content that  arose  '  when  Harald  seized  on  the  lands '  of 
Norway,  the  Outlands  were  found  and  peopled,  and  especially 
the  Faroes,  and  Shetland,  and  Iceland,'  and  the  rebel  Vikings 
who  fied  before  the  new  monarch  took  to  piracy  in  the 
Western  Sea ;  in  winter  they  made  their  home  in  the  Orkneys 
and  the  Hebrides,*  and  in  summer  they  pillaged  as  far  as 
Norway.     But  after  some  years  Haiald  grew  tired  of  chasing 

•  Cf.   Icelandic  Landtmmabok,   p.  i   iiviBSon,  Saga  Library,  vol.  i.,   Prof, 

195,  ill  the  genealogy  of  Tliorliiorn.  p.  xviii. 

'  Gonii  was  a  duke  iti  Sweden  -  ■  ■  ''I.e.  the  tiilial  kingdoms. 

hisBonniiirriedadalighterofBurislav,  '  Sudreyar,   the   'South   isles'  or 

King   of  Oardar,   in  the    East'   (c.  the    Hebrides,   eh.    «x.    of   Harald 

A. I).  820).    Cf.  also  Morris  and  Mag-  '   FairkaiTi  Sagii. 
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the  pirates  away  from  his  coast,  and  sailed  out  into   the 
North  Sea  in  pursuit  of  them. 

He  drove  them  out  of  Shetlands  and  Orkneys  and 
Hebrides,  and  even  out  of  Man ;  he  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  ;  and  ttt  the  islands  that  he  subdued  he  left  a 
deputy  to  govern  in  his  name  as  Earl.  Thus  was 
founded,  about  920,  the  Norse  Principality  of  the  Orkneys, 
whose  troubled  life  was  prolonged  almost  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  finally  absorbed  by  the 
Scottish  Kingdom.  From  these  Islands  the  Norsemen 
raided  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  winning  easy  triumphs 
over  the  Scots,  and  riding  off  to  their  ships  with  the  heads 
of  Scottish  chieftains  lied  to  their  horses.*  But  the  Orkney 
settlements  in  the  end  gave  more  trouble  than  profit  to 
the  central  kingdom,  and  in  exploration  (as  in  civilisation) 
they  seem  hardly  ever  to  have  become  a  real  starting-point 
of  further  progress.* 

Far  mora  useful  in  these  respects  were  the  early  Viking 
colonies  in  the  Faroes.  From  these  islands,  as  early  as 
about  860,  one  of  the  Norse  leaders,  '  Nadodd,'  pushing 
into  the  ocean  to  the  far  north-west,  siglited  Iceland. 
He  gave  it  the  name  of  '  Snowland,'  and  reported  that  he 
had  found  a  desert  land  easy  of  settlement ;  but  his  was 
not  the  first  visit.  As  early  as  795  Irish  hemiits  had 
passed  at  least  one  winter  on  its  shores,  and  the  traces 
of  their  cells  and  chapels — bells  and  ruins  and  crosses — 
were  quickly  noticed  by  the  Norsemen  when  they  began 
to  settle  there.^     Nadodd  was  followed  in  864  by  Gardar 

'  See  example  in  Hamld  Fair-  are  called  after  these  'papar'  or 
haifa  Saga,  ch   iiii.  prieBts.      The    early    Norse    settlo- 

'  Thoagh  rovere  who,  haunted  the  menls  in  the  ShetUnds  are  curiously 
Orkneys  constantly  went  on  Xn  commemorated,  among  other  things, 
Iceland.  by    tho    name    'Sholto'    or    'the 

'  The 'Westman's  Eyar' or  Irish-  Shetlander '^only  to  be  found  in 
man's  Islands,  off  the  Iceland  coast,       Scotland  and  Iceland. 
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the  Swede,  who  called  the  oew  laod  after  himself;  by 
Raven  Floke,  who  in  867  was  guided  by  the  flight  of 
birds'  to  the  same  country;  and  by  the  permaoent  settlers 
of  874,'  led  by  Ingolf  and  Leif  and  other  sheep-farmers  of 
the  Faroes. 

Even  this  was  not  enongh.  Three  years  later,  in  877, 
at  tlie  very  time  of  the  furthest  Danish  advance  in  England, 
when  Guthorm  had  driven  the  English  king  into  the  Isle 
of  Athelney,  the  Norsemen  reached  another  stage  in  their 
north-western  advance ;  for  now  Gnnnbiorn '  eighted  a 
reef  or  skerry  and  a  great  land  in  the  ocean  beyond 
Iceland,  which  he  called  '  White  Shirt '  from  its  snowfielda, 
and  which  Red  Eric,  a  century  later,  re-named  '  Greenland,' 
in  the  hope  of  a  'good  name'  attracting  settlers.  By  this 
discovery  the  Old  World  had  almost,  as  it  were,  stumbled 
upon  the  New, 

Geographically,  this  portion  of  the  Arctic  Continent 
falls  to  the  share  of  North  America ;  and  once  its  fiords 
had  become  in  their  turn  centres  of  colonisation  and  of 
further  prepress,  the  reaching  of  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land was  natural  enough.  The  real  voyage  lay  between 
Cape  Farewell  and  the  European  Mainland ;  it  was  indeed 
a  stormy  and  dangerous  passage  from  the  Bays  of  South 
Greenland    to    the    western    regions    of    '  Helluland'    or 


'  Barens.  These  birds,  saja  an 
carl;  addition  (c.  a.d.  1300)  to  the 
Icelandic  Landnamabok,  originsU}'  a 
work  finished  before  1148,  van  of 
great  UH  M  guides  to  the  sailors  of 
t-he  northern  countries,  who  had  not 
jet  an;  lodestone.  CC.  NotdeDalOold, 
Periplut,  p.  60  {E.  trans). 

>  Som«  think  sU  these  dates  are 
about  thirty  years  too  early. 

'  Some  think,  however,  that  Gunn- 
biom's  voyage   »a?    of   1s(«r    date, 


abont  B10-BZO,  and  that  the  skerry 
which  ha  saw  was  only  part  of  the 


I   the   B 


Cweea  Iceland  and  Greenland,  now 
under  water,  but  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  possibly  above  the  sea 
in  certain  parts.  One  record  mjs 
that  Kric  want  to  Greenland  to  dis- 
cover the  land  which  Qunnbiom,  son 
of  Ulf  the  Raven  (Kraka),  saw,  when 
he  was  driveu  west  to  Iceland  and 
discovered  Gunubioru's  reef. 
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'Marklaad,'  but  the  jouroey  was  not  long,  and,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  scanty  records,  it  was  neither  so 
cold  nor  so  ice-bound  as  at  present. 

But  exploration  had  outrun  settlement;  the  pace  of 
the  Norse  advance  on  this  side  slackened  for  a  hundred 
years;  and  it  was  not  till  984  or  986  that  Eric  the  IJed, 
exiled  for  manslaughter  by  the  IcelanderB,  first  led  his 
countrymen  to  plant  themselves  in  '  Hvitserk.' 

In  this  venture  Eric  set  out  from  Snowfield-Jokul  in 
Iceland,  and  sailed  west  till  he  reached  land — on  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland — which  did  not  appear  very  suitable 
for  a  colony.  From  this  landfall  he  coasted  along  to 
the  south,  rounded  a  Cape  (which  he  named  'Hvarf  or 
'  Wrath,'  and  which  moderns  call '  Farewell '),  and  wintered 
oa  an  island  henceforth  known  by  his  name,  Three  years 
in  all  he  spent  on  this  coast,  prospecting  for  his  intended 
settlement;  then  returning  to  Iceland,  he  brought  back 
so  good  a  report  of  the  land,  that  twenty-five  ships 
full  of  emigrants  followed  him  on  his  final  journey  to 
the  Green  Country.  Only  half  of  these  persevered  to  the 
end ;  and  with  them  the  leader  colonised  Eric's  Fiord, 
the  starting-point  of  a  still  more  distant  and  memorable 
series  of  adventures  in  the  next  generation. 

In  the  same  age  that  witnessed  tlie  conquests  of 
Halfdan  the  Black  and  Harald  Fairhair,  the  fiercest 
attacks  fell  upon  England,  France,  and  the  North  German 
lands  from  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Denmark.  From 
the  first  descent  upon  Wessex,  in  797,  their  invasions  of 
Britain  were  incessant  and  terrible,  but  for  a  long  time 
spasmodic  and  impermanent.  But  in  855  the  raiders 
for  the  first  time  wintered  in  Northumbria,  and  in  the 
next  twenty  years  they  pressed  continuously,  and  at  last 

'  Properly  'Tutn.' 
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overwhelmingly,  upon  a  large  part  of  England.  By  870 
they  had  mastered  nearly  the  whole  of  Northumbria  and 
Mercia ;  and  the  following  decade  was  marked  by  a 
desperate  fight  tor  the  possession  of  Wessex,  which 
resulted  in  the  premature  triumph  of  Guthorm,  the  final 
victory  of  j^lfred,  and  the  peace  of  Wedmore,  which 
confined  the  invaders'  rule  to  North  and  North-Eastem 
England  (877-878). 

In  876  the  Northmen  had  already  made  their  first 
settlement  in  France,  after  many  years  of  warfare;'  and 
it  was  from  this  side  that  Hasting  drew  the  main  part  of 
his  strength  in  the  repeated  onslaughts  which  he  led  upon 
Wessex  at  the  end  of  Alfred's  reign  (891-896). 

The  rule  of  Harald  Frtirhair,  by  its  ruthless  suppression  of 
Viking  piracy  near  home,  also  brought  about  the  Norse  con- 
quest of  Normandy.  Hrodulf,  Rholf,  or  Rolf  '  the  Ganger,' 
the  son  of  Rngnvald  the  'Mere  Eail,'  was  an  incor- 
rigible raider,  and  so  huge  that  no  horse  could  bear 
him ;  '  wherefore  he  went  always  on  foot,  and  from 
this  got  his  name.'  By  his  constant  plunderinig  on 
the  Baltic  coasts*  he  so  enraged  the  king,  that  he 
made  Rolf  an  'outlaw  from  all  Norway,'  His  father 
was  Harald  Fairhair's  dearest  friend,  and  his  mother  was 
a  poetess ;  *  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
save    their  son    from    exile.      He   was    driven    west    over 

'  Marked  by  the  sack  of  Limoges,  ch.    xxiv.,   gives    the    verges    that 

Bordeaux,    Tours,    SainCea,    Naiitea,  she    sang  ta   the  king  to  dissuade 

Toulouse,  Orloane,  Bayeui,  Evreun,  him;— 'Thou   hast  cast  off  Nefia's 

Rouen,  and  other  [ilaces,   the  great  namesake ;  As  a  wolf  Irani  the  hmd 

aimultftQcous  attack  of  845  upon  all  thoo  driv'st  him  ;  "Tis  ill  to  be  wild 

the   three   Frankish  kingdoms,   and  in  quarrel  With  a  wolf  of  Odin's  vrar- 

the  various  sieges  of  Paris,  the  lirst  board.     If  he  fare  wild  in  the  forest 

of  which   was  in   845   (followed   b;  He    shall    waste     chj    flock     right 

those  of  85E,  861,  and  SS5).  sorel;.'     Rolfs   niotiicr,   Hild,   was 

■  '  Eaatlands.'  the  daughter  of  Rolf  NeRa. 

•  The  Saga  of  Harald  Faiihair, 
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sea  to  the  Hebrides ;  >  theoce  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Korth  CoBBt  of  France  and  conquered  Normandy.  From 
Normandy,  in  later  time,  started  the  free  lances,  who  built 
ap  a  Norse  Kingdom  in  South  Italy,  as  well  as  the  host 
who,  under  a  certain  Sastard  William,  EoU's  greatest 
descendant,  conquered  the  Island  Kingdom  to  the  north. 

The  ambition  of  Harald  Fairhair  was  not  cont«nt  with 
one  expedition  to  Britain ;  for  soon  after  he  went  a 
second  time  to  the  Orkneys  to  crush  the  ever-tnrbulent 
pirates  of  the  Western  Islands ;  but  a  far  longer  and 
more  daring  voyage  was  that  of  his  son  Erie  in  about  930. 
When  the  boy  was  twelve  years  old  his  father  gave  bim 
five  long  ships,  ^  and  he  went  on  an  eight-years'  war- 
cruise  in  the  Baltic,  and  along  the  Danish  and  German, 
the  French  and  Flemish,  the  British  and  Irisb  coasts. 
Finally  he  sailed  away  north  to  Finmark,  and  right  up  to 
Biarmaland.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  voyages  that  the  Sngas 
record  to  the  r^on  of  the  White  Sea — the  land  of  Perm, 
or  the  heathen  Biarnia-men — a  country  which  in  after  days 
was  often  visited  and  plundered  by  Norse  raiders  and 
merchants,  and  became  famous  also  for  its  furs,  its  idol- 
temple  of  lomala,  and  the  magic  of  its  people.  But  early 
as  it  is,  this  voyage  of  Eric  Haraldson  was  anything  but 
a  venture  into  the  Unknown.  Before  the  close  of  the 
previous  century  (c.  a.d.  890)  Ohthere  of  Halogaland  (who 
afterwards  described  his  journey  to  King  Alfred  of  Wessex) 
sailed  from  his  home  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina  round  the 
North  Cape  of  Europe  and  along  the  Lapland  or  Finmark 
coast  and  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  He  lived,  as  he 
thought,  to  the  north  of  all  the  Northmen,  on  the  mainland 
by  the  Western  Sea ;  to  the  North  of  him  was  a  waste, 
peopled  only  by  a  few  scattered  Finns,  hunters  and  fishers; 

'  'South  Isles,'  'Ch.  XXM1-.  ot Harald  Fairhair' e  Saga. 
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with  the  inquisitive  instinct  of  bis  race  he  determined  to 
find  out  for  himself  how  far  this  waste  extended,  and 
whether  any  men  lived  beyond  it.  He  was  probably  not 
ignorant  of  the  doings  of  Bjorgolf  of  Halogaland  or  Brynjolf 
his  son,'  who  about  this  time  collected  the  tribute  of  the 
Finns  for  Harald  Fairhair^  but  even  if  such  a  rival  had 
preceded  Ohthere  to  the  Nortii  Cape  or  beyond,  there  seems 
no  clear  evidence  of  any  earlier  Norseman  picking  out  the 
whole  of  the  Biarmaland  route.  His  journey  was  first 
towards  the  pole  for  six  days,  till  he  had  passed  beyond 
the  furthest  haunts  of  the  whalers  and  come  to  where  the 
land  turned  eastward,  running  north  no  longer.  Four  days 
in  the  new  direction  brought  him  to  a  point  where  the 
shore  began  to  run  southward  into  the  'inland  sea,'  and 
for  five  days  more  he  followed  the  coast  as  it  bent  inweirds 
to  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  where  the  land  was  well  tilled 
and  all  peopled  by  the  Biarma~men.  All  the  way  he  had 
the  waste  upon  his  right  and  the  open  sea  upon  his  left ; 
be  did  not  dare  to  enter  the  Biarmaland,  but  he  opened 
up  a  certain  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  learnt  from 
tbem  many  things  about  their  own  country  and  the  regions 
near  ;  from  his  own  observation  he  gave  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  long  and  narrow  district  in  which  the 
Scandinavians  of  the  Far  North  were  hemmed  in  between 
the  wild  mountains  of  the  Finns  and  the  ocean.  Ohthere 
was  not  only  an  explorer  but  a  trader;  his  White  Sea 
voyage  was  partly  in  search  of  walrus-ivory,  and  hides,  and 
some  of  the  '  noble  bones '  or  tusks  of  this  '  smallest  of  whales ' 
he  probably  displayed  in  later  years  among  his  trophies  at 
the  English  Court 

Nor  was  Ohthere  the  only  precursor  of  Eric  Haraldson 
on  the  Biarmaland  route.     In  918-99  Eric  Blood-axe  made 
'  Cr.  Bgil  SkallagTimeon'$  Saga,  aha.  vii.-ii. 
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a  diffeieDt  sort  of  journey  to  the  Dvina — an  armed  foray 
which  ended  in  a  great  battle  with,  and  triumph  over,  the 
Biarma-men,  who  mustered  in  great  force  to  resist  him.* 
Meantime  the  fur  trade  of  the  Finmark  coast  had  been 
growing,  in  the  latter  years  of  Harald  Fairhair,  into  a  high- 
prized  monopoly  of  the  crown  ;  and  an  impetus  to  Icelandic 
migration  from  Halt^land  and  other  Arctic  provinces 
of  Norway  was  given  by  the  King's  quarrel  with  the  house 
and  friends  of  Bjorgolf,  who  had  so  long  acted  like  little 
satraps  on  the  Lapland  coast.  Thorolf,  the  heir  of  Bjorgolfs 
grandson  Bard,  not  only  travelled  far  and  wide  in  Finmark 
as  the  royal  steward, — collecting  tribute,  holding  fairs,  and 
killing  or  expelling  rivals, — but  made  alliances  and  armed 
forays  on  bis  own  account.*  Thus,  in  a,d,  897,  in  company 
with  Faravid,  King  of  the  Evens,  he  attacked  'Kirialaland,' 
in  which  we  may  possibly  see  the  modern  Korelia,  to  the 
west  of  Biarmaland  proper;'  but  soon  after  this  his  schemes 
of  northern  trade  and  dominion  were  abruptly  checked  by 
the  suijpicion  and  hostility  of  his  overlord. 

Shortly  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ice- 
land (from  A.D.  996)  we  find  Hallvard  the  Easterling,  a 
trader  from  the  Bay  of  Christiania,  urgii^  the  hero  Gunnar 
of  Lithend  to  sail  abroad  with  him,  and  boasting  how  he 
had  been  to  all  lands  between  Norway  and  Eussia,  as  well 
as  to  Biarmaland.*  To  this  same  mysterious  region  many 
later  journeys  were  made  from  the  Norse  Fiords  throughout 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ;  and  here,  where  in  after 

'  FgiTt  Saga,  ch.  xiivii.  od   the  identification  of  the  Kvena 

'  Bg^a  Saga,  cba.  i.,  iiiL,  liv.,  whom   Eric  invaded   with    Korelia. 

i«ii.  Anjhoir,  Evenliuid  and  KiriaU-land 

*  Korelia,  according  to  Engalhardt,  together  may  be  taken  to  atrotoh  over 

Ruman  Province  of  the  North,   ch.  the  region  between  the  Gull  of  Fin- 

it,  had  been  already  attacked  by  the  land  and  the  White  Sea. 

^candinaviana  of  King  Eric  Emtmd-  *  Band  Njal's  Saga,  cL.  xitiii, 

ton,  before  a. p.  3SS.     This  depends  | 
C 
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time  the  traders  of  Great  Novgorod  gathered  peltries  for  the 
Hanse  markets,  and  where  still  later  the  Tsars  of  Muscovy 
gained  their  first  outlet  to  the  sea,  the  Northmen  (in  the 
age  of  our  ^^thelstan  and  Eadmund  and  ^thelred)  seem  to 
have  done  a  profitable  business.  Thus  King  Harald  Grey- 
cloak,  or  Greyskin  (c  a.d.  970),  sailed  in  the  long  days  of 
summer  to  the  banks  of  the  Dvina,  and  'gat  exceeding 
wealth.' '  A  much  more  famous  journey  waa  that  of  Thorir 
Hund,  about  1020;  this  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in- 
cidents of  the  Sagas ;  and  from  its  context  we  may  gather 
that  these  voy^ee  round  the  North  Cape  of  Europe  are 
typical  of  a  much  lai^er  number,  as  to  which  we  have 
only  bare  allusions  or  no  record  at  all. 

The  same,  of  course,  is  true  of  Norse  exploits  in  other 
fieldp  like  the  Baltic,  where  Halfdaii  the  White  and  the 
Black  followed  Rolf  Ganger's  steps  to  Esthonia,  and  gained 
a  famous  name  among  the  chief  pioneers  in  one  of  the 
favourite  scenes  of  Viking  adventure.* 

Harald  Fairh air's  successor,  Hakon  the  Good,  was  in 
England  at  the  Court  of  ^-thelstan,  when  the  first  great 
King  of  'Norway  died  (934).  There  was  a  struggle  for  the 
crown  between  Hakon  and  his  brother  Eric,  and  the  usual 


ing  a  sort  o[  iieiiplus  from  the  White 
Sea  round  to  Esthonia.  Ohtherc'a 
tirst  voyage  to  tlie  Dvina  ia  follou'ed 
liy  a  sccnmi  tn  Hivdileby  ;  then  cornea 
WulfRtaii,  who.  in  seven  days,  reaches 
Tniso,  on  or  near  the  river  Elbing, 
and  desciibea  the  Wendland  coast, 
Ihp  river  Vistula,  the  Friaches  Haff 
and  Esthonia, — where  stood  many 
ton'ii<!,  and  iu  every  toim  a  king ; 
where  tho  rich  drank  kumiBs  and  the 
poor  mead;  where  lioney  and  Esli 
abounded,  and  wliere  strange  burial 
oustoma  were  to  be  witnessed.  ^ 


'  Ch.  xiv.  o(  Sagn  of  Harald  Orey- 
tloaic;  the  same  event  has  a  song  to 
ooniinem orate  it : — '  The  conqneror 
of  tlie  boastful  Reddened  the  fire- 
brand east  there.  All  northward  of 
the  township,  Where  saw  I  Biami 
folk  running;  Good  word  the  men's 
appeoser  Found  on  the  side  of  Dvina.' 

*  In  this  region  the  voyage  of 
Wulfstan  from  Haddoby  in  Denmark 
ia  specially  interesting,  as  apparently 
PDterprised  by  an  Englishman  {c.  A.  u. 
890)  at  a  very  low  time  of  English 
trade  and  marine,  jfilfred  describes 
this  joiirnpy.in  bis ''i'osiKj,«9cnmplet- 
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refuge  was  sought  by  the  pretender  when  his  schemes  had 
(ailed.  Eric  sailed  west  over  sea  to  the  Orkneys,  and  then 
south  to  England  and  Scotland;  and  there  he  harried  'all 
about.*  ^thelstan  gave  him  Northumberland,  'the  fifth 
part  of  England,'  to  hold  in  fief;  and  Eric  had  his  seat 
at  York,  where  Ilagnar  Lodbroh's  sons  had  formerly  dwelt, 
in  a  country  mostly  peopled  by  Korthmen. 

But  when  King  Eadmund  came  to  the  throne  of  Wessex, 
Eric  was  driven  out,  and  had  to  take  to  piracy  on  the 
British  and  Irish  coasts. 

Meantime,  the  earlier  Yiking  descents  on  the  Baltic 
shore-lands  brought  after  them,  as  usual,  the  Norse  king's 
fieet ;  for  now  King  Hakon  sailed  along  Skaney,'  '  Selund,' 
and  Gautland,  slaying  Yikings,  both  Danes  or  Wends.^ 
Here,  f^in,  a  casual  mention  of  the  Saga  opens  a  long 
chapter  of  history.  These  Wends,  or  Slavs,  settled  on 
the  south  Baltic  coast,  for  centuries  waged  an  incessant 
warfare  with  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  on  the  north- 
west, sometimes  in  alliance  with  one  of  their  enemies 
against  another.  Many  Viking  rovers,  such  as  the  half- 
legendary  hero  Falnatoki,  planted  themselves  along  the 
Wendieb  or  Pomeranian  shore,  and  one  of  their  nests  at 
Jomaborg  became  especially  famous  The  struggle  of  ages 
between  Scandinavians,  Germans,  Finns,  and  Slavs,  for 
the  control  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Baltic,  opens  in 
this  remote  period,  and,  passing  through  many  changes, 
does  not  reach  its  present  settlement  till  the  time  of 
Napoleon  (1790-1815);  —  when  the  Swedes,  representing 
Scandinavian  influence,  were  finally  thrust  out;  when 
the   Finns,   who    for    six   hundred   years    had    been    their 

'Sc«>ui(heDce'8oandinavift'),(iur-  I   of  the  modern  Swedish  Kingdom. 
ing  moat  of  the  middle  ogee  ft  Dtnieh  ^  Germanic  name  for  Slavs ;  Saga 

the  aitrone   souUi  I  of  Hakati  the  Qaod,  oh.  nii, 
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subjects,  were  transferred  by  the  agreement  of  Tilsit 
and  the  armed  force  of  Alexander  I.  to  a  new  allegiance; 
and  when  Prussia  representing  Germanic,  and  fiussia 
representing  Slavonic  elements,  divided  the  whole  region 
as  it  is  to-day. 

Apart  from  this  Baltic  voyage,  Hakon  the  Good's  reign 
does  not  give  much  evidence  of  Norse  expansion  or  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
time  of  Harald  Greycloak.  We  hear  only  of  forays  ia 
Ireland  and  Britain;  of  the  voyage  to  Biarmaland  above 
mentioned ;  and  of  a  poem  by  a  celebrated  skald '  on  the 
men  of  Iceland.  But  with  the  age  of  Olaf  Tryggveson 
the  range  of  Norse  interests  and  adventures  is  suddenly 
widened,  and  we  hear  of  exploits  in  all  countries  from 
Novgorod  to  Iceland,  and  from  Spain  to  the  Uvina.  From 
its  beginning  the  life  of  young  Olaf  was  that  of  a  wanderer. 
His  first  recollectiona  were  of  exile,  when  his  mother  had 
fled  through  Sweden  to  the  Baltic,  where  Vikings  captured 
and  enslaved  them  both,  and  where  Olaf  was  sold  to  a 
man  named  Klerk  '  for  a  right  good  he-goat'  But  this  time 
of  misery  did  not  last  long ;  for  an  uncle  of  Olaf's  was 
then  living  in  Hussia,  at  the  Court  of  St.  Vladimir,'  and, 
coming  into  Esthonia  to  collect  the  taxes  for  the  Lord  of 
Novgorod,  he  was  able  to  free  his  nephew  in  dramatic 
fashion,  and  to  take  him  back  to  Holmgarth,  keeping 
his  kinship  a  secret.  One  day,  however,  Olaf  was  stand- 
ing in  the  gate  of  Novgorod,  already  one  of  the  greatest 
marts  of  the  north,  looking  at  the  traders  as  they  came  and 
went,  and  seeing  an  old  enemy,  he  brained  him  with  an  axe 
in  the  free  and  simple  fashion  of  the  Noi-senien.      The 

'  Eyvind  Skald-spilUr.      See  the  i   the  Great  (and  Saint),  Grand  Prinoe 

Sagai,  of  MaJcon,  ch.  ix.  ;  of  SartUd  of   Kiev,    S30-1015.      Earlier    than 

Oreyclcai:,  chs.  liT.  and  iviii.  this  the  Saga  shows  him   reigning 

'  'Valdimar,'   otherwiie   Vladimir  I   aa  '  king '  at  Novgorod, 
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barbarous  Russian  customs  of  tbe  time  put  illiberal  re- 
strictions on  the  blood-fnucl,  and  Olaf  was  charged  with 
murder.  But  his  uncle  took  him  to  the  'queen,'  and  the 
'  king '  made  peace  and  fixed  the  blood-money.  Then  the 
latter  was  toid  about  Olaf's  race  and  history,  and  at  last 
he  took  him  into  his  service.  '  Olaf  was  nine  winters  old ' 
when  he  came  to  Novgorod,'  and  be  stayed  nin©  years 
more  with  '  King '  Vladimir  (a.d.  972-981). 

It  is  perhaps  worth  notice  in  this  narrative,  not  only 
how  close  is  the  connection  '  between  the  Scandinavian  and 
Baltic  Lands  on  one  side,  and-  the  Kussian  Principalities  on 
the  other,  but  also  how  Novgorod — '  Lord  Novgorod  the 
Great,'  on  the  Volkhov — is  now,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  the    principal    centre  of   power    and    trade    and 


'  'Garth -realm.' 

'  Od  this  connection,  bcaiJes  the 
references  in  the  Htimdcrijigla,  ne 
tnsf  compare  Laxdtdt  Saga,  cb.  xii., 
where  Gilli  the  RuBsim,  spporentlf 
a  ScaudiD>Ti>n  trading  on  the  B^t 
Baltic  coasts.  Bells  the  Icelandic 
Viking  and  traveller  Hoakiild,  a  girl 
alave,  Molkorka,  a  daughter  of 
Hjrkiartan  the  Irish  King.  (lUIi 
is  noticed  as  vrearitig  a  Russian  hat. 
Terhape  the  Greek  liat  which  Tborkel, 
brother  of  Uisli,  was  wearing  whtn 
■lain  was  likewise  Kussian :  OiUi 
flu  OttUavfi  Saga,  ch.  iv.  Also 
cC  Saga  of  Sv.rTa  Njal,  ch.  ixi., 
where  Gnnnar  of  lithend  harries  in 
Eathouia,  near  Bevel,  and  in  the  isle 
oi  OmI,  off  the  Esthonian  coast ;  ch, 
mi.  of  same,  where  among  Gnnnar's 
praents  to  the  King  of  Denmark 
a  RnsBJan  hat  is  recorded  ;  ch.  Iixi. 
of  same,  where  Kolakegg  Ihe  Ice- 
lander, baptized  in  Denmark,  fares 
east  to  Russia  (Garth-realm)  and 
»tavs  there  one  winter  on   his  way 


to  Constantinople ;  ch.  cxriij.  of 
same,  where  the  half-fabulous  ex- 
ploits of  Thorkell  Foulmoutli  on 
the  east  Baltic  coasts  are  recoanted, 
t-g.  the  slaj^ng  of  a  wild  man  of  the 
woods  (a  balf-huraan  moneter)  as 
well  as  of  a  tjre-dragon  in  Adalsjssla, 
etc. 

Again  in  EgiVa  Saga,  ch.  ilri., 
Egil  Skaltogrimson  harries  in  Coar- 
laud ;  and  in  Eyrbyggia  Saga,  ch. 
nil.,  Biom,  afterwards  the  Cham- 
pion of  the  Broadvikings,  banished 
from  Iceland  for  manslaughter,  take* 
service  with  Palnatokl,  captain  of 
the  Jomsborg  Vikings,  and  makes 
himself  a  great  name  in  Baltic  war- 
fare. Once  more  in  the  Heath- 
Staying$  Saga,  ch.  zU.,  Bardi  the 
Icelander  goee  to  Russia,  and  be- 
comes one  of  the  Bussian  Prince's 
Voerings  or  Scandinavian  guard, 
and  wards  ths  Prince's  reolni,  bnt 
is  killed  at  bst  in  a  naval  batUe, 
apparently  while  still  in  the  Bussian 
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national  intercourse  among  those  Russian  principalities  in 
their  relation  to  the  Baltic  We  shall  see  that  it  keeps 
this  posicioD  all  through  the  period  of  these  Sagas ;  long 
after  their  records  cease  Old  Novgorod  is  still  one  of  the 
greatest  cities,  and  especially  one  of  the  greatest  markets,  in 
Northern  Europe.  Its  traders  spread  over  all  that  we  now 
call  the  North  of  Eussia,  to  the  coast  of  Lapland,  the  North 
Sea,  the  Dvina,  and  the  Petchora ;  some  of  them  appear  to 
have  reached  and  crossed  the  Ural  Range,  and  carried  their 
wares  into  the  lower  valley  of  the  Ob,  a  country  often 
known  as  Yugria.  This  far-reaching  commerce  must  not 
be  too  hastily  construed  as  a  political  dominion ;  such 
an  idea  would  probably  be  false,  if  applied  to  the 
If nds  east  and  north  of  Lake  Onega ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  organised  power  throughout  these  vast  dis- 
tricts, this  mercantile  ascendency  prepared  the  way  for 
the  political  sovereignty  of  Moscow.  At  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  or  the  banning  of  the  tenth,  the  men  of 
Novgorod  had  already  penetrated  into  the  basin  of  the 
Northern  Dvina;'  from  about  the  year  1000  they  begin 
their  visits  to  the  more  distant  Petchora ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  they  make  repeated  attempts  to  cross 
the  dividing  ridge  into  the  land  of '  Yugria '  and  the  valley 
of  the  Ob.  In  1032  they  were  repulsed  by  the  natives  in 
trying  to  cross  a  certain  pass  in  the  Urals,  called  the  Iron 
Gates ;  between  1096  and  1187  the  trade  dominion  of  the 


'  See  Charles  Rabot,  A  Iravers 
la  Sutait  borcale,  18S4,  pp.  ISO- 
170;  Tchulkoff,  OesiAicAfa  da  nu- 
siehen  Smnmerxa ;  and  8.  Sommier, 
Siiiati,  Oitiacchi,  e  Samoitdi  dtlVOb, 
1887;  also  Engelhardt,  Ruttian  Fro- 
vinee  of  the  North,  E.  trans.  1899; 
v.;  pp.  42,   E4,  55,   107-8; 


I  Early  Voyaga  lo  Stmia,   etc.,    .   1356  or  1856. 


Hsklu;t  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  23. 
Kholmogori,  the  chief  Slav  Bettlement 
in  the  neighbourbood  of  the  White 
Sea,  before  the  foundation  of  Arch- 
angel in  1584,  is  mendoued  b;  the 
Grand  Diiie  Ivan  lyanovitch  (Ivan 
II.  of  Moscow)  in  a  letter  to  the 
Posadnit  (Governor)  of  the  Dvina  in 
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Novgorod  republic  claimed  to  have  reached  a  firm  establish- 
ment  both  in  the  Petchora  country  and  in  Yugria ;  but  its 
tenure  was  really  of  a  more  uncertain  kind.  It  was  utterly 
extinguished  between  1187  and  1264;  the  attempts  of  the 
Hanse  merchants  to  recover  their  position  in  1193  was 
futile  ;  bnt  in  the  later  thirteenth  century  we  find  them  again 
enjoying  their  older  access  to  these  regions,  their  older 
so-called  tribute  from  the  same.  This  mercantile  ascend- 
ency, intermittent  as  it  probably  was,  appears  beyond 
dispute  to  have  opened  the  way  by  which  Ivan  III,  of 
Moscow,  on  bis  conquest  of  Novgorod,  advanced  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  (1471-1478). 

Novgorod  merchants  also  penetrated  to  tlie  Munnan,  or 
north,  coast  of  Lapland,  at  least  as  early  as  the  opening  of 
the  thirteenth  century ;  even  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
it  has  been  claimed  that  their  settlements  were  to  be  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dvina,  Onega,  and  Mezen,  and  by  the 
shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Hordes  of  freebooters  from 
the  great  city  plundered  and  subjected  the  Finnish  tribes  of 
Biarmaland,  and  the  modem  Pomors  of  Russian  Lapland  are 
descendants  of  these  adventurers,  or  uskkuiniki.  Tii  the 
eleventh  century  the  men  of  Novgorod  are  allied  with 
the  Korelians,  to  the  South-west  of  the  White  Sea,  against 
the  Finnish  Emi ;  Kola  is  mentioned  in  1264  by  the 
Eussian  Chronicles ;  and  in  1323  Prince  Yuri  Danilovitch 
of  Novgorod  concluded  a  treaty  with  Magnus,  King  of  the 
Swedes,  by  which  Sweden  enge^ed  to  respect  the  trade- 
ascendency  of  Novgorod  in  Lapland,  east  of  the  Varanger 
Fiord.  Even  in  the  eleventh  century^  Yaroslav  the  Wise 
and  St.  Olaf  of  Norway  concluded  an  arrangement  about 
these  same  countries,  leaving  to  the  Novgorod  sphere  of  trade- 
influence  all  the  lands  cast  of  Lyngen  Fiord. 

'  Acconliug  to  Eric  Btmer  (Works,  Stucklioliii,  li-JO). 
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On  another  side  Novgorod  faced  Western  Europe.  Along 
with  Bruges  and  London  it  was  from  the  thirteenth  century 
the  greatest  Mart  of  the  Hansa,  or  Hanseatic  League,  iu  eztra- 
Qerman  lands.  When  other  Russian  or  semi-Eussian 
peoples  and  states  were  submerged  by  the  Tartars,  Novgorod 
alone  escaped.  As  time  went  on,  it  became  more  and  more 
German  and  Hanseatic ;  until  at  last  Bussians  were  laid  under 
heavy  disabilities  and  treated  as  a  subject  race  within  its 
territories ;  and  Novgorod  became,  instead  of  a  centre  of 
Itussian  life  and  trade,  instead  of  an  outlet  to  the  Baltic, 
the  firmest  barrier  between  that  Slavonic  trade  and  Ihe 
outer  world.  Thus  from  the  Skra  or  code  of  the  Hanseatic 
settlement,  Court  of  the  Germans,  or  Court  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Great  Novgorod,  we  see  that  German  trading  settlements 
were  fixed  there  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  ;  but  the 
German  ascendency  dates  from  the  privileges  granted  in 
1269.  The  Hanseatic  merchants  enjoyed  numerous  ad- 
vantages ;  for  example,  if  a  native  Russian  were  bankrupt 
German  creditors  must  be  paid  first ;  further,  they  had  the 
right  of  banishing  such  a  bankrupt  from  the  city  with  his 
family.  As  tax,  the  Hanse  merchants  at  first  paid  a  piece 
of  cloth  and  a  pair  of  gloves  for  their  monopoly  of  the  whole 
trade  of  Livonia,  afterwards  nothing.  No  foreigner,  except  a 
Hanseatic,  might  learn  Bussian,  and  so  endanger  their 
monopoly ;  the  whole  province '  was  held  responsible  for 
the  crime  of  such  an  interloper.  Finally,  no  Bussian, 
under  a  penalty  of  100  marks,  was  to  be  suffered  to  live 
in  Livonia ;  Bussians  were  strictly  forbidden  to  trade  on  the 
sea,  and  punished  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  for  attempting  to  do  so.  This  policy  proved 
the  ruin  of  Novgorod;  it  became  the  ambition  of  the  rising 
power  of  Moscow  to  break  through  this  barrier,  to  crush 
'  Of  Livoni*. 
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the  power  of  that  Republic  which,  once  Russian,  had  become 
the  resolute  enemy  of  Russia ;  and  tlie  internal  anarchy  of 
the  great  city  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  effective  resistance. 
In  1478  Taar  Ivan  III.  took  it ;  a  century  later  Ivan  IV. 
destroyed  it  utterly,  carried  away  most  of  its  people,  and 
removed  its  treasures,  above  all,  its  great  bell  that  once  had 
called  the  citizens  to  public  meeting  or  to  riot ;  at  this  day 
it  probably  contains  scarce  a  tenth  of  the  numbers  that 
crowded  its  streets  in  the  fifteenth  century.'  The  ruthless- 
ness  of  the  destruction  proves  the  depth  of  the  hatred  it  had 
roused ;  it  had  become  in  Russian  eyes  a  traitor  city,  which 
now  strangled  the  commerce  of  its  brethren,  forbade  them 
to  expand,  to  reach  the  sea,  to  navigate,  or  to  learn  of  other 
nations  ;  delerida  est  Carthago. 

But  in  the  time  of  Olaf  Tryggveson  and  of  St 
Vladimir,  Novgorod  was  still  Slav,  still  Russian  * ;  its  trans- 
formation into  an  anti-Slav  out-post  of  Germany  was  yet  to 
come ;  nor  was  it  accomplished  till  the  end  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  volume. 

In  about  995  young  Olaf  left  Novgorod  and  sought  his 
fortune  on  the  sea,  a  fortune  that  might  bring  him  at  last 
to  his  own  kingdom-  again.  Vladimir  had  shown  him  all 
honour;  he  was  made  a  Captain  in  the  standing  army  of 
defence;  with  his  own  private  wealth  he  formed  a  powerful 
war-band;  but  after  a  time  the  king  grew  jealous,  and  Olaf 
took  to  the  life  of  a  Viking  rover. 

First  be  put  out  into  the  Baltic,  the  'East  Salt  Sea,' 


■  Without  adopting  tlie  exoggsr- 
»ted  figures  of  lome  chroniclers  (e.g. 
400,000),  yet  it  ueniB  pnibable  that 
KoTgorod,  in  tha  time  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  as  a  Hanseatic  centre, 
most  hare  contaiued  nearly  a  quarter 
of  n   million   of  iteople  ^  id  1897  it 


had  20.000.  Moscow,  Biga,  Bevel, 
l.tbau,  all  profited  by  the  depression 
of  Old  Novgorod  ;  but  above  all  the 
foundation  and  prosperily  of  S3t. 
Petersburg  fatally  diyerted  the  coarse 
of  trade. 
'  Or  rather  Rusao-Scaiidtlmviau. 
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and,  sailing  south,  came  to  Wendland,  where  he  married  the 
king's  daughter  and  became  '  ruler  of  that  realm  with  her.'  > 
When  the  Emperor  Otto  II.  attacked  Denmark  to  make  it 
'  take  christening  and  the  right  troth,'  Burialav,  King  of 
the  Wends,  followed  him  with  Olaf  Try^veson,  who  had 
just  come  back  from  a  Viking  voyage  to  Gothland  and 
Sweden.*  Olaf  stayed  in  Wendland  three  years ;  then  his 
wife  died,  and  he  started  again  on  his  wanderings.^ 

From  the  Baltic  he  sailed  to  Friesland  and  Flaudere,  to 
England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  raided  in  the 
Hebrides  and  in  Man,  and  thence  made  his  way  to  the 
Scilly  Isles,  Brittany,  and  the  north-west  of  France.*  Four 
years  passed  in  these  cruises,  during  which  Olaf  was 
christened,*  and  married  t^ain.  His  second  wife  was  the 
sister  of  the  King  of  Dublin,  Olaf  Kuaran,  of  partly  Norse, 
partly  Irish  family  ;  and  this  marri^  brought  Tryggveson 
again  to  Ireland.  At  this  point  happened  the  great  change 
in  his  life.  From  the  career  of  a  Viking,  a  pirate  chief,  the 
possible  founder  of  a  new  Norse  kingdom  in  the  west,  he 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  his  old  home,  to  that  scene  of 
fierce  dynastic  and  domestic  strife  which  he  had  left  while 
an  infant  of  a  few  days  old. 

After  the  fall  of  Harald  Greycloak  Norway  had  become 
a  snb-kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  was  ruled  by  Earl  Hakon 
the  Wise,  one  of  the  most  capable  and  subtle  statesmen  that 

'  Probabt;  an  eiaggeration  of  the  !       *  'VolUnd'  Id  which  Nonnsndy 

Saga.     King  Buristav,  Olafa  Tather-  i   was  often  included. 

in-law,   evidently    reigned  down   to  ^       '  Before  this  he  had  called  himself 

the  time  of  Olaf  Tryggvesan's  de-  j   Oli  the  Garthnian  |Novg<}rDdian),bat 

parture   from   Wendland.     See   eha.  in  Scilly  a  hennit  told  him  lie  should 

xxi.,  xxii.,  nil.  of  Olaf  Tryg^csmt'a  be  a  glorious  king,  'and  many  other 

3a^.  I  great  works  of  Almighty  God  did  he 

'  Ch.  XIV.  and  iivi,  til  Olaf  Trygg-  \   reveal' ;  on  which  Olaf  'would  fain 

vaojCt  Saga  be  christened,  and  so  was  he  with 

'  Ch.  xxx.  to  XXXV.  ot  OUi/ Tr-ygg-  all   hia  men':    ch.    xiiii.    of  0!a/ 

VMOit's  Saga.  '    TryjgrCSOn't  Snga. 
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men  had  seen  in  the  north.  This  Hakon  had  long  souglit 
far  and  wide  for  young  Tiyggveson,  and  at  last  he  heard 
news  of  him  in  Ireland.  So  he  sent  out  his  friend  Thorir 
Klakka,  who  had  'gained  a  good  knowledge  of  countries' 
by  piracy  and  by  trade,  and  ordered  him,  under  pretext  ot 
a  merchant  voyage  to  DubHn,  to  find  Olaf,  and  entrap  him. 
So  Thorir  came  west  from  Norway  to  Ireland — a 
common  voyt^e  enough  in  those  days — and  soon  he  fell  in 
with  Tryggveson,  who  asked  him  many  questions  about 
Norway  and  Earl  Hakon.  And  Thorir  said  the  earl  was 
indeed  mighty,  but  all  the  people  would  rather  have  a  king 
of  the  blood  of  Harald  Fairhair.  Olaf  caught  at  the 
treacherous  suggestion  with  the  eagerness  of  an  exile,  and 
set  sail  at  once  with  five  ships,  taking  Thorir  in  his 
company.  Paasing  through  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys,  he 
soon  arrived  in  Norway,  and  hurried  northward,  night  and 
day,  so  as  to  come  unawares  upon  Earl  Hakon,  who  was 
well  informed  of  every  movement  of  his  foe.  The  earl 
would  now  have  been  sure  of  his  prey  but  for  one  thing. 
Since  he  sent  Thorir  Klakka  to  the  west,  the  great  men  of 
Norway  had  risen  up  in  revolt;  and  now  his  own  craft  had 
supplied  the  malcontents  with  a  formidable  leader.  The 
whole  country  rallied  round  the  young  prince  ;  Hakon  was 
forced  to  fly ;  and  the  usurper  was  soon  after  murdered  by  a 
serf,  who  brought  his  head  to  Olaf,  and  lost  his  own  head 
for  his  pains.^ 


'  '  And  nov  eo  great,'  says  Snorri, 
ch.  IvL  of  Olaf  Trygffvtxm'i  Saga, 
'waa  the  enmity  ogainat  Hakon  that 
none  dnrat  name  him  other  than 
"The  Kvil  Earl"  for  long  after. 
T«t  for  many  things  was  he  worth; 
to  b«  lotd ;  for  the  great  stock  he 
csme  of ;  for  the  wisdom  and  insight, 
j-fa,   and  the  bounty  wherewjlli  he 


dealt;  for  his  high  heart  in  battle 
and  his  good  tiap  withal.  As  ujs 
Thorleif  Redfellson  :  — Of  no  Ear) 
eTer  henid  we  'Keath  the  Moon's 
highway,  Hakon,  More  famed  than 
thou.'  Bnt  to  Snorri  lii^  ruin  was 
the  decree  of  fate,  the  doom  of  liis 
obstinate  paganlBm,  and  his  nnbridled 
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In  the  time  ot  Hakon's  rule  we  have  a  curious  reference 
to  Pagan  Iceland,  its  Norse  settlers  and  their  trade.  '  It 
had  been  made  a  law  in  Iceland  that  for  every  nose  in  the 
land  a  scurvy  rhyme  should  be  made  on  the  Dane  King ' 
(Harald  Gormson).  For  an  Iceland  ship  had  been  cast  away 
in  Denmark,  and  the  Danes  had  plundered  it  as  lawful 
wreckage.  To  this  a  wild  story  is  added  of  Harald's  magic 
against  the  Icelanders.  He  sent  out  a  wizard  who  could 
change  his  shape  at  will,  and  would  have  done  infinite 
mischief,  but  that  he  was  bafHed  by  the  spirits  of  the  land — 
so,  at  least,  the  Iceland  Pagas  proudly  recorded  of  their  be- 
loved country,  where  the  fells  and  the  hills  were  all  full 
of  guardian  monsters,  and  where  mighty  dragons  and  eagles, 
bulls  and  giants,  watched  over  the  shore  that  no  enemy 
might  enter.* 

This  was  one  repulse  fur  Denmark  ;  it  was  a  more  serious 
matter  when  the  Jomsboi^  Vikings  from  Wendland'  and 
Sweden,  under  King  Svein,  the  son  of  Harald  Gormson, 
failed  to  drive  Hakon  out  of  Norway '  as  they  had  sworn 
to  do,  and  thus,  breaking  with  their  old  ally,  left  him 
unaided  before  Olaf  Tryggveson,  whose  victory  was  for 
Denmark  the  loss  of  a  dependency. 

From  this  time  we  hear  less  of  any  dealings  with  the 
outer  world,  till,  in  referring  to  the  conversion  of  Iceland, 
the  Saga  gives  us  the  famous  narmtives  of  the  Vinland, 
Markland,  and  other  north-western  voyages.     We  may  notice 


■  Chs.  xjivi.  and  xxivii.  of  Olaf 
Tryggvemn's  Saga. 

'  Wendlftnd  may  be  roiiglily  token 
as  equal  to  Iho  inodem  Fomeranu. 

*  Tlia  Jomsborg  Vikinga  hnd 
already  helped  Svein  ogsinBt  the 
father  Harstd.  Aftenvarda  they  had 
kidiinpj)^!  him,  aud  farced  him  to  lie 


their  go-betveen  in  a  peace  with  the 
Wends.  This  peace  was  connected 
irith  nianisge  alliances  bettreen  the 
families  of  King  Bi^rislav  and  King 
Svein.  Cnut  the  Great  was  a  son  of 
this  Svein  and  his  Wendish  wife,  and 
tliUB  partly  Slav.  See  cLs.  xxxriii.- 
xlvii.  of  Olaf  Tryggvaoa'i  Saga. 
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the  eveotful  Baltic  voyaga  of  the  merchant  Lodin'  which 
brought  about  the  freeing  of  King  Olaf  a  mother  from  slavery ; 
the  joarne;  of  Dangbrandt*  or  Thangbrand,  the  'Saxon' 
priest,  to  Iceland,  to  preach  the  Christian  Faith  with  the 
help  of  some  timely  violence ;  the  meeting  of  the  King  with 
the  hero  Kiartan  and  other  men  from  Iceland  ;  and  the 
visit  of  Leif  the  Greenlander,  son  of  Ked  Eric,  to  Norway;' 
but  the  chief  interest  of  the  poet-chronicler  is  fastened  upon 
the  conversion  of  Norway.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  here 
to  follow  Olaf  Try^veson  along  that  track  of  blood  and 
fire,*  by  which  he  brought  his  subjects  to  enter  the  church ; 
along  the  incidents  of  his  contests  with  the  warlocks,  or 
with  ghosts,  'quickened  in  men's  bodies  by  cunning  of  the 
Finns';'  or  along  the  intricacies  of  the  political  struggle 
which  at  last  crushed  the  King  of  Norway  before  the 
League  of  Danes,  Swedes,  Wends,  and  Norse  rebels.  But 
the  Saga's  references  to  Icelandic  affairs,  scanty  as  they  are, 
begin  to  assume  more  importance,  and  are  especially  in- 
teresting as  a  preface  to  the  record  of  that  triumphant 
advance  of  Norse  discovery,  which  for  a  time  linked  Ice- 
land with  America. 


'  Ch,  Iviii.  of  Olaf  Tryggvaon's 
Saga.  The  reality  of  this  Tojage  is 
dispnUd  by  aone. 

'  Ch.  hix.   of  0%'  Tryggvaon'f 

.    Saga ;  cbs.   xcvii.,  icviii.   of  Burnt 

XJaTi  Saga;   and  cb.    xli.   of   the 

LaJviaU  Saga,   which   calls    him  a 

'  Court  Priest.' 

*  It  was  on  his  retoni  from  this 
Tisit  that  Leif  found  Vinland,  accord- 
ing Id  Sed  Erie'*  Saga. 

<8ee  ch.  Iiiiiii.,  IiiitIL,  xcii.  at 
(Haf  TryggwtinCs  Saga:  'the  grim- 
mest oral!  men  woa  be  in  bis  wrath, 
and  marvellons  paina  laid  be  on  his 
foes.    Some  he  baint  in  the  fire,  Mine 


he  let  wild  hounds  tear,  some  he  gave 
to  serpents,  some  lie  stoned,  some  he 
cast  from  high  rockn.'  Yet  Olaf  was 
also  the  'gladdest  and  gamesoitifst 
of  men,  kind  and  lowly,  exceeding 
eager,  bonntifii!  and  glorious  of  attire, 
and  before  all  men  for  heart  in  battle,' 
ch.  icii.  of  Ota/  Tryggveton'$  Saga. 
On  the  King's  interconrse  with  the 
Icelanders  in  Norway,  and  especisUy 
with  Kiartan,  and  the  famous  swim- 
ming contest  of  these  two  strong 
men  in  the  Nid,  cf.  the  Lardale 
Saga,  chs.  40,  41,  42,  48,  46. 

'  Ch.    IxxiiiL  and  Itxxv.  of  Olaf 
Tryggneion'i  Saga, 
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The  Grerman  Thangbraiid  >  was  hardly  the  right  man  to 
deal  with  independent  folk  like  the  Icelanders.  He  may 
have  been  a  good  clerk,  and  a  doughty  man,  but  he  was 
headstrong  and  quarrelsome,  and  the  effect  of  his  preaching 
was  impaired  by  hia  frequent  duels.  Thus  two  skalds  of 
the  Island  paid  with  their  lives  for  some  scurrilous  verses ; 
and  after  three  years  the  unlucky  missionary  came  back  to 
King  Olaf,  saying  that  bis  task  was  hopeless.  But  already 
the  Icelanders  who  were  in  Norway  had  mostly  '  taken 
christening '  at  the  King's  wish,*  and  with  the  baptism  of 
Leif  Ericson  '  the  conversion  of  Greenland  was  also  begun. 

Thus  Olafs  reckless  proselytism  triumphed  at  last  in  the 
north-west*  but  in  the  home  kingdoms  it  seemed  to  rouse  up 
foes  on  every  aide.  Among  the  rest,  Queen  Sigrid  of  Sweden, 
a  valuable  ally  to  Norway,  though  infamous  for  her  murder 
of  King  'Viasavald'  of  Novgorod,  and  others  who  had  trusted 
to  her  hospitality,  was  mortally  aflronted  by  Olaf  over  this 
very  matter ;  *  and  her  marriage  with  Svein  Forkbeard  of 
Denmark  added  to  the  growing  embarrassments  of  the  new 
King  of  Norway.  Olaf's  marriage  with  Thyri,  the  fi^tive 
wife  of  the  Wend  King  Burislav,  and  the  bitter  enemy  of 
her  brother  King  Svein,  was  a  crowning  stroke  of  im- 
prudence. Moreover,  he  was  not  yet  rid  of  all  danger 
from  the  race  and  friends  of  Earl  Hakon,  and  the  S(^ 
haa  some  details  of  interest  about  the  wanderings  of  Eric 

'  Cb.  lux.,  ici.  of  same.  to  the  bod  lock  he  hod  brought  on 

'  Ch.  IxxiTJiL,  IxiKix.,  xc,  xcL  of  the  Und  with  hU  jugglara  and  their 

ume.  jut^l^iT  I  ch.  "iv, 

'  Cb.  iciii.  of  same.     Apparently  »  Ch.  jlnii.  of  aama.     Tlie  King's 

A.D.  999.  Inch. iciv.  'thi<  Bummer.'  refusal  to  marrj  this  'faded  heathen 

ia  deBned  u  'when  Olaf  had  raled  bitch,' and  his  blow  in  the  face  with 

over  Norway  four  winters.'  a  glove,  aft«r  the  formal  betrothal 

*  Ch.  ciiL  and  civ.  of  same.  Leifa  had  taken  place,  was  accepted,  as  it 

old  pa({an  father  was  fond  of  saying  was  clearly  meant,  for  an  open  act  of 

that  all  his  son's  good  fortune  in  hia  political  defiance, 
VinUnd  voyage  was  hardly  a  set  off 
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HskoDBOQ,  the  leader  of  this  partv,  who  now  joined  the 
al1iaDC«  against  Tiyggveson.  Eric  had  made  friends  with 
the  King  of  the  Swedes,  another  Olaf,  always  ready  to  aid 
those  who  threatened  his  western  rival ;  but  at  first,  though 
'  much  folk  resorted  from  Norway  to  Earl  Eric,'  the  time 
had  not  come  for  a  decisive  struggle.  So  he  went  on  a 
Viking  cruise  to  Gothhind/  waylaying  ehipe  of  traders  or 
of  other  Vikings;  and  he  harried  wide  along  the  borders  of 
the  sea.  He  sailed  also  south  to  Wendland,  and  to  the 
East  Baltic  coast,  and  raided  the  country  of  King  Valdimir, 
where  he  stormed  the  town  of  Aldeigia,  on  T^ke  Ladc^a. 

At  last  the  storm  broke.  In  the  year  of  Christ  1000 
Olaf  Trjggveson,*  returning  from  a  Wendland  voyage,  was 
attacked  off  Svold,  by  his  enemies,  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  perished  in  the  struggle.  The  words  of  bis  careless 
Bcorn  were  long  remembered.  '  We  fear  not  the  Danes ;  in 
those  btenchers  there  is  no  heart ;  and,  for  the  Swedes, 
better  were  they  at  home  licking  their  blood  bowls,  than 
coming  here  under  our  weapons.'  In  his  great  ship,  the 
Long  Serpent,  he  grappled  with  Eric  Hakouson,'  and  the 
fight  was  long;  but  the  forces  of  the  League  were  over- 
powering. Even  -  the  great  archer,  Einar  Thambarskelvir, 
could  not  save  the  day.  A  Finn  bowman  of  Earl  Eric's 
split  Eiuar's  bow  asunder  with  an  arrow,  and  at  that  loud 
sound,  the  Si^  would  have  ua  think,  men  stopped  their 
fighting  for  a  moment,  as  in  reverence  for  an  omen  of  the 
approaching  end.  'Then  spake  King  Olaf,  "What  brake 
there  so  loud  ?  Norway,  King,  from  thy  hands,"  said 
Einar.' 

The  rebel  Norsemen  now  threw  heavy  beams  on  to  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Long  Serpent,  so  as  to  heel  it  over,  and 
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give  their  weapons  play  ;  then  at  last  they  cleared  the  deck 
with  repeated  boarding  rushes ;  and  Olaf  leapt  into  the 
water,  throwing  up  his  shield  over  him,  and  disappeared. 

The  Sf^  of  Olaf  Tryggveson  inserts  in  the  body  of  ita 
narrative,*  shortly  before  the  fatal  venture  of  the  hero  in 
the  Baltic,  a  record  of  the  Norse  voyages  in  the  far  north- 
west. These  voyages  have  naturally  become  the  most 
famous,  as  they  are  the  most  brilliant  and  suggestive  of 
Scandinavian  explorations ;  and  as  their  chief  events  refer 
to  the  last  years  of  this  reign,  it  will  be  best,  perhaps,  to 
take  them  in  this  place.  Various  criticisms  have  been 
made  upon  portions  of  the  narrative,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  in  the  long  accepted  text  of  these  chapters  'on 
Vinland  Ehring '  we  have  at  least  some  interpolations,  and 
even  more  displacements  of  time-order  and  of  the  proper 
sequence  of  events.  In  all  examination  or  criticism  of  the 
Vinland  tradition,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
forms  in  which  this  tradition  has  come  down.'  The  first, 
earlier,  and  shorter  form,  is  in  the  so-called  Saga  of  Eric 
the  Bed  (and  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne) ;  the  second,  later, 
and  more  elaborate  teiit,  is  that  of  the  Matey  Book,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  certain  manuscripts  of  the  Heims- 
kringla,  and  is  the  narrative  most  commonly  known. 

The  Saga  of  Eric  the  Bed  survives  in  two  manuscripts, 
the  older  of  about  a.d.  1334,  the  later  of  about  1400.  The 
former  is  commonly  known  as  the  Book  of  Sauk  {i.e.  of  a 
man  who  claimed  descent  from  Thorfinn  Karlsefne).  In 
its  original  form,  the  narrative  was  probably  compiled 
about  A.D.   1300,  and   the  surviving   texts   are  transcripts 

'  Afterob.  civ.of  O/ii/' TTi/pjiXftiji's  I  Voyages,  especially  pp.  3I9-32G; 
D  the  'Christening  of  Green-  Rfevefi,  Sfinelatid  the  Good,  «sp«ci- 
ftllj  pp.  19-52,  181-B,  79-88. 
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of  one  which  the  scribes  do  Dot  seem  to  have  always 
understood.  Those  who  have  praised  the  Vinland  narrative 
in  this  form  as  always  preferable  to  that  of  the  Flatey  Book, 
conveniently  forget  certain  absurdities  and  contradictions 
which  are  sometimes  as  troublesome  as  in  the  despised 
version  represented  by  the  Heimshringla.  But  whatever 
its  difficalties,  the  Red  Eric  Saga  has  at  least,  like  the 
old  Lord  Lafea,  the  '  privilege  of  antiquity  upon  it ' ;  and 
in  many  parts,  if  Dot  in  all,  it  represents  a  tradition  of 
considerable  weight.  On  the  whole  it  must  be  considered 
as  of  superior  authority  where  its  record  clashes  with 
Flatey;  but  the  case  is  different  where  the  latter  gives 
us  matter  not  represented  at  all  in  Red  Eric.  We  cannot 
treat  the  omissions  of  the  earlier  manuscript  as  decisive 
against  details  recorded  in  the  later ;  arguments  from 
silence  are  always  dangerous,  and  doubly  so  in  mediaeval 
enquiries ;  and  the  agreements  between  the  rival  texts 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
once-received  text  of  Flatey  in  the  main  presents  a  trust- 
worthy record.  First  of  all,  then,  let  us  follow  the  story  of 
the  fuller  though  later  chronicle. 

In  the  beginning  we  hear  of  the  voyage  of  Biarne,  the 
son  of  Heriulf.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  desired  to  go 
abroad — that  is  from  Drepstok  in  Iceland,  where  his  home 
was.  At  last,  one  year,  when  Biarne  poseessed  a  merchant- 
ship  of  his  own,  Heriulf  went  to  Greenland  with  Ked  Eric ' 


'  On  this  voyage  Heriulf  was 
accompanied  b;  a  'CliriBtUn  man, 
From  the  South  isles'  (Hebrides),  irlio 
oompDwd  the  Sta-rolUn  SoTig,  evi- 
dcDtly  in  the  stress  of  tenibte 
"gather ;  one  stave  is  quoted  In 
Flatey:  'Faultlessaearcher  of  monks' 
hearts.  He  who  Heaven's  halls  doth 
rule.  Hold    tlie    hawk's    seat    ever 


o'»  nie'   {U.   gnard   n 

e   with   thy 

hand).      Just    before 

this     Pl<Uq, 

describes  Leif's  Journey 

to  Norway, 

and  his  conversion  by 

Olaf  Ttygg- 

ve*on,    'sixteen   winten 

after    Eric 

tlie  Red  went  to  colonia 

Greenland,' 

which    was    'fifteen  w 

nters    before 

Chriatianity  was   mode 

Uw  ill   Ice- 

land.' 
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and  settled  at  Heriulfaness,  while  Kric  planted  himself  at 
Brattahlid.'  Both  settlements  were  in  the  extreme  south- 
west of  Greenland,  near  Cape  Farewell  j  while  hard  by,  at 
Gardar,  where  afterwards  the  Bishops  of  Greenland  had  their 
seat,  lived  Eric's  daughter  Freydis  with  her  husband  Thorvard. 
Xow,  after  a  time,  Biarne  determined  to  go  and  spend 
the  winter  with  his  father,  though  neither  he  nor  his  men 
had  ever  been  iu  the  Greenland  Sea  before.  He  set  out 
accordingly,  and  sailed  for  three  days.  Then  a  north  wind 
with  fog  set  in,  and  this  lasted  a  great  while.  At  the  end 
they  saw  the  sun  once  nior^,  and  could  distinguish  the 
quarters  of  the  heaven  ;  and  agniu  they  sailed  on  for  a 
day  and  a  niglit,^  and  came  in  sight  of  land.  But  Blame 
thought  this  could  not  be  Greenland.  They  sailed  close 
up  to  it  and  saw  that  the  country  was  level,  without  moun- 
tains, and  covered  with  wood,  and  that  there  were  small 
hillocks  inland.  Then  they  left  this  land  on  the  larboard 
side  and  sailed  two  days  and  nights,  till  again  they  sighted 
firm  ground.  But  Biarne  thought  this  was  no  more  Green- 
land than  what  they  had  seen  before.  For  this  was  flat 
and  covered  with  trees,  and  in  Greenland  there  were  great 
ice-mountains.  The  ship's  people  would  have  landed 
here,  but  Biarne  forbade  it  They  put  to  sea  again  with 
a  south-west  breeze  and  sailed  for  three  days  and  nights. 
Then  they  saw  a  high  mountainous  land  with  ice-mountains, 
which  was  clearly  an  island,  so  Biarne  would  not  land 
here  either.  Once  more  they  stood  out  to  sea  with  the 
same  breeze,  and  after  three  days  they  came  to  Heriulfsness 
in  Greenland.* 


r  988,    iioeoriiiig    I 


*  Lit.  a  doegr,  which 


tlie  Sagas 
period  of  twenty- 
])r.   Gii^tev    Storoi 


demonstratea. 

'  This  is  reckoDsd  to  have  heen 
in  the  year  of  Cliri-'t  986,  in  the 
vulgar  chrouology,  wliich  is  very  un- 
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The  next  section  introduces  Leif  Ericaon.  After  some 
time'  Biame  came  over  from  Greenland  to  Norway  on  a 
visit  to  Earl  Eric,  and  told  men  about  his  journey.  '  But 
folk  thought  be  had  not  been  eager  to  get  knowledge,'  as 
he  could  not  give  any  account  uf  the  new  lands  he  had 
visited.  Soon  he  went  (in  the  next  summer)  back  to 
Greenland,  having  set  all  to  talk  about  the  discovery 
of  unknown  countries.  One  Norseman  especiallj — aud  he 
a  Greenlander — was  anxious  to  do  more  than  talk.  Leif 
of  Brattahlid,  a  son  of  Ked  Eric,  a  large  and  powerful 
man  and  of  most  imposing  presence,  went  over  to  Biame  and 
bought  his  ship.  The  loyal  son  urged  his  father  to  come 
in  command, '  for  with  him  they  were  most  likely  to  have 
good  luck ' ;  but,  when  they  were  close  to  the  ship  Eric's 
horse  stumbled,  and  the  old  heathen  drew  back.  '  'Tis  not 
fated,'  said  he,  'that  I  should  discover  more  lands  than 
this  one  of  Greenland.'  So  Leif  went  without  him.  Yet 
be  bad  in  the  ship  among  his  thirty-five  companions,  at 
least  one  trusty  counsellor,  bis  foster-father  from  the  South 
Land,*  named  Tyrker.  They  came  first  to  the  country  which 
Biame  bad  seen  last  of  all,  and  here  they  went  on  shore. 
There  was  no  grass  to  be  seen,  but  huge  snowy  mountains 
in  the  upland,  and  from  the  sea  to  those  mountains  the 
land  was  all  like  a  table  of  flat  rock,  and  it  seemed  to  them 
a  r^ion  of  no  profit  But  they  went  on  shore  all  the  same, 
and  Leif  said :  '  It  has  not  been  with  us  as  with  Biame, 
that  we  have  gone  not  upon  the  land;  I  will  give  it  a 
name,  and  the  name  shall  be  Helluland'^  (Slab-land). 
Then  they  put  to  sea  and  found  another  land,  and  there 
also  they  went  on  shore.      Now  this  was  flat  and  over- 

'  The   interval   U    left  absolutely  I   evaie  have  ooujectared  for  this  Ti*it. 
imcertain  in  Flatty,  and  th«r«  is  no  ^  Qennany. 

■Qthorit;  for  tlic  year   994,    which   |       'From  'lie11u,'a  flftt  stone. 
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grown  with  wood,  low-lying  towards  the  sea,  and  the  beach 
had  broad  stretches  of  white  sand.  And  Leif  said :  '  We 
will  give  this  a  name  according  to  its  kind,  and  call  it 
Markland'  (Woodland).  Again  they  put  to  aea  with  an 
on-shore  wind  from  the  north-east,  and  after  two  days  and 
nights  they  came  to  land  once  more.  But  first  they  went 
on  to  an  island  which  lay  on  the  north  side  of  this  land, 
and  looked  about  tliem,  for  the  weather  was  good.  There 
was  dew  upon  the  grass,  and  they  thought  they  had  never 
tasted  anything  so  sweet  as  this.  Afterwards  they  sailed 
into  a  sound  or  strait  which  lay  between  this  island  and  a 
ness  that  jutted  out  from  the  land  on  the  north.  Here 
was  shallow  water  at  ebb-tide,  and  the  Norsemen  ran 
their  ship  on  land,  but  were  not  able  at  once  to  bring  it 
right  into  port.  They  were  too  eager  to  wait  for  it 
to  float  again,  so  they  rushed  to  the  shore  and  calne  to 
a  place  where  a  river  flowed  out  of  a  lake.  And  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  floated,  they  towed  her  up  the  stream  into  the 
lake,  and  there  they  cast  anchor,  carrying  their  beds  out  of 
the  ship,  and  building  themselves  booths  there.  Then  they 
put  all  things  in  order  for  wintering,  and  built  a  lai^  house ; 
for  the  land  seemed  to  them  very  good.  They  did  not  want 
for  fish  food;  there  were  salmon  both  in  the  river  and  in 
the  lake,  larger  than  they  had  ever  seen.  There  was  no 
frost  in  winter,  and  the  grass  was  not'  much  withered,  so 
that  no  winter  fodder,  they  thought,  would  be  needed  for 
cattle.  Day  and  night  here  were  more  equal  ^  than  in 
Iceland  or  Greenland. 

'  '  For  oil  tlia  aliorteat  day  tlie  sun  I   liad   freBli  calcuUtioiia  made  by  two 

was  in  the  sky  between  EjktaraW  I   eminent  aatronomers,  this  implies  a 

and  Dngmal^tad,'  lit.   '  had   Ejktar-  i   day  of  seven    honrs ;   according    to 

atad  and  Dagmalstad  on   the  short  Uildebrand,  of  six  hours;  and  accotd- 

day.'     According!  to  Vigfosson  (Die-  ing  to  the  editors  of  the  ^ntiquiUUa 

tioiury,  under  the  word  Ei/ht),  who  |   jiMericanae,  a  day  of  nine  liours  is 
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When  they  had  finished  tlieir  house-building,  Leif  said 
to  his  men :  '  I  will  divide  the  crew  in  two  parte,  and  bo 
explore  this  country.  Half  shall  stay  here  and  do  the 
work,  while  half  shall  search  the  land ;  but  these  last  shall 
come  back  at  night  and  not  wander  from  each  other.' 
And  thii;  they  did  for  some  time.  Leif  himself,  hke  his 
men,  took  turns  in  staying  at  home  and  exploring  the 
country.  One  day  there  was  a  great  discoveiy.  Tyrker 
did  not  return  at  night,'  and  Leif  started  with  twelve  men 
to  find  him ;  but  they  had  gone  only  a  little  way  when 
Tyrker  met  them.  He  was  very  merry,  and  in  the 
gladness  of  his  heart  he  could  only  speak  at  first  in 
German,  smiling  and  rolling  his  eyes,  but  no  one  could 
understand  him.  After  a  while,  growing  calmer,  he  said 
in  Norse ;  '  Something  new  have  I  found — vines  and 
grapes;  believe  me,  it  is  true,  for  I  was  born  where 
there  is  no  lack  of  vines  and  grapes.'  And  Leif  said : 
'Now  we  have  to  divide  our  work,  day  and  day  about. 
We  most  gather  grapes  on  the  one,  and  on  the  other 
we  must  cut  vines  and  fell  wood  to  load  our  ship.'  So 
a  cargo  of  wood  was  hewn,  and  the  stem  boat  was  filled 
with  the  grapes  that  they  had  cut  [and  of  the  trees  of 
that  Vineland  they  took  samples,  and  of  the  self-sown 
wheat  of  it«  fields,  and  of  its  maple  wood^,  and  in  the 

meant.  The  last  reckoning  is  en- 
doned  hj  I«ing  and  Anderson, 
StiJntlmngla,  PreUminary  Disserla- 
lian,  And  bj  the  much  higher  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  Giutav  Storm,  SUiduM  on 
Vinland  Foyai/a,  pp.  307-12,  and 
ot  Raeres,  Wineland  the  Good,  pp. 
181-S. 

'  Dr.  Slorm  douhts  the  whole  of 
the  T^ker  Btor;,  and  considen  it 
an  intelpoUtion,  like  the  narratire 
cf  Biaroe  i  bnt  the  fonner  he  regards 


as  much  more  damaging  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Flaley  narrative.  On 
the  other  hand,  Tjrker  ia  described 
in  a  vivid  way  that  does  not  wholly 
suit  this  view.  He  bad  a  prominent 
forehead,  restless  eyes  and  small 
features,  was  diminutive  in  stature, 
and  though  nothing  much  to  look 
at,  had  great  skill  at  handicraft. 

"Mosur."  These  words  ate  treated 
as  an  interpolation  by  Reeves,  ff'ine- 
land  Ou  Good,  p.  87. 
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spring  they  sailed  away,  and  Leif  called  that  country 
Vinland  [the  Good,  from  the  produce  of  its  grapes].  With 
a  fair  wind  they  came  to  Greenland,^  and  its  fells  below 
the  glaciers;  and  thereafter  was  Leif  called  the  Lucky, 
and  gat  mnch  wealth  and  fame,  and  much  talk  was  there 
of  that  Vinland  journey  of  his. 

The  third  voyage  was  that  of  Leif's  brother  Thorvald, 
When  nM  other  men  praised  the  deeds  that  had  been 
lately  done,  he  declared  that  it  was  not  enough,  and  that 
the  new  country  should  be  more  narrowly  explored;  and 
for  that  end  he  asked  his  brother  to  lend  him  his  ship. 
Leif  granted  it  forthwith,  and  Thorvald  put  to  sea  with 
thirty  men.  Nothing  is  told  of  their  journey  until  they 
came  to  'Leirs  Booths'  in  Vinland,  where  they  remained 
all  the  winter.  In  the  spring  Thorvald  ordered  some  of  bis 
men  to  go  westward  in  the  ship's  long-boat  and  explore 
the  coast  They  did  so,  and  found  the  land  beautiful  and 
well-wooded,  with  but  a  small  distance  between  the  sea 
and  the  woodland,  great  numbers  of  islands  and  shallows,  and 
a  beach  of  white  sand.  They  saw  no  sign  of  dwelling  for 
man  or  beast,  save  a  wooden  corn-bam  upon  an  island 
far  toward  the  west,  and  in  the  autumn  they  returned 
to  Leif's  Booths,  where  Thorvald  passed  another  winter. 
The  next  spring  (or  summer)  he  went  out  himself,  first 
eastward  and  then  northward,  to  examine  the  land, 
apparently  with  part  only  of  his  crew.  After  a  time  the 
Norsemen  came  to  a  ness  or  cape,'  where  a  storm  drove 
them  upon  land  and  broke  their  keel,  and  they   stayed  a 


'  On  tho  n-av  liame  be  rescued 
rirteenKorsenicDiDclndiDgone  Thorir, 
and  Gudrid  bis  wife.  This  Gudrid 
afterwwtU  married  Tliorstein  EricBon 
and  the  explorer  Thortinn  KarlBeroe  : 
baooa  the  notice  of  this  incident, 


which  helps  to  link  on  the  achieve- 
menla  of  Karlserne  to  the  family 
storj  of  Bed  Eric's  bouse. 

'  '  Kjalamesa,'  often  taken  to  mean 
Oape  Cod,  ii  perbapa  better  under- 
HtCH)d  aa  a  point  in  Nora  Scotia. 
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long  while  to  repair  the  damage.  And  when  they  left, 
they  raised  the  keel  upon  the  ness  and  named  the  place 
Eeel-Ness  [and  so  it  was  called  hj  others  after  them]. 
Then  they  sailed  along  the  land  eastivard  and  into  the 
mouth  of  the  adjoining  firth,  till  at  last  they  sighted  a 
beautiful  headland,  covered  with  wood,  where  Thorvald 
moored  the  vessel  and  laid  out  gangways  to  the  beach,  and 
went  on  shore,  saying :  '  I  would  gladly  set  up  my  farm 
here,' 

But  now  they  came  upon  tiie  first  traces  of  other  men. 
Far  off,  upon  the  white  sandy  beach,  three  distant  specks 
were  sighted;  and  these  proved  to  be  three  skin  boats  of 
the  natives,^  with  three  men  hiding  under  each.  All  these 
people,  save  one,  were  taken  and  killed;  but. he  escaped 
with  his  boat  to  a  place  within  the  fiord,  where  there  seemed 
to  he  several  dwelhngs  'like  little  lumps  on  the  ground.' 
A  heavy  drowsiness  now  fell  upon  the  Norsemen,  and  they 
neglected  to  keep  any  watch,  till  a  sudden  cry  aroused 
them,  'Awake,  Thorvald,  awake,  thou  and  all  thy  comrades, 
if  thou  wilt  save  thy  life.'  And  at  the  same  moment  came 
a  countless  host  from  up  the  fiord  in  skin-boats,  and  laid 
themselves  alongside.  The  Vikings  put  up  their  shield-wall 
along  the  gunwale,  and  kept  off  the  arrows  of  the  Skraelings 
till  the  foe  was  weary  of  the  assault,  and  made  away  as 
fast  as  they  could,  leaving  Thorvald  with  a  mortal  wound 
under  the  arm.  He  had  but  time  to  bid  his  men  carry  him 
to  the  point  where  he  had  wished  to  settle — for  it  was  fated 
that  he  would  stay  there  awhile,  but  with  a  cross  at  bead 
and  feet — when  his  speech  failed  and  he  died,  the  first 
victim  of  these  hazardous  western  voyages.  With  his  last 
breath  Thorvald  warned  his  men  to  retrace  their  steps  and 
rejoin  their  companions;  but  they  Btnyed  in  that  country 
■  £UeTrher«  called  Skraelings. 
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another  winter,  gathering  wood  and  grapes,  and  loading  theit 
ship;  next  spring  the  united  company  returned  to  Eric's 
Fiord  in  Greenland,  bringing  heavy  tidings  to  J-eif. 

Another  fruitless  venture  followed.  Thorstein  Ericson ' 
had  married  Gudrid,  the  widow  of  Thorir  the  Easterling, 
whom  Leif  his  brother  had  rescued  from  a  rock  in  the 
ocean.  The  misfortune  of  another  brother  made  Iiim  take 
a  keener  interest  in  the  new  discoveries;  and  he  now 
bethought  him  that  lie  would  go  to  Vinland  for  Thorvald's 
body.  He  equipped  Leifs  vessel,  and  with  his  wife  and 
twenty-five  men  he  put  to  sea.  But  the  whole  summer 
he  drove  about  in  the  ocean  without  finding  land,  or  know- 
ing where  he  was;  and  in  the  first  week'  of  winter  he 
came  back  without  result  to  Lysu  Fiord  in  the  '  Western 
Bay '  of  Greenland. 

Then  follows  in  the  Saga  a  long  and  highly  fabulons 
story  of  Xhorstein's  death  and  the  prophecies  of  his 
corpse.  The  practical  issue  of  all  this  was  to  be  found 
in  the  third  marriage  of  Gudrid  to  au  'Iceland  man,'  as 
foretold*  by  the  ghost — in  other  words,  to  the  famous 
Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  whose  journey  is  next  described. 

He  came  in  a  ship^  from  Norway  to  Greenland  iu  the 
year  of  Thoi-stein's  death;  and  stayed  with  Leif  at 
Brattahlid,  the  home  of  Eed  Eric's  clan.  In  the  same 
winter  he  married  Gudrid,  'being  a  man  of  great  wealth,' 
At  this  time,  as  before,  much  was  said  about  a  Vinland 
voyage;    and   both  Gudrid   and   others   urged   Thortinn  to 

'  At  that  tiroa,  tiddfl  Fialej/  [i.e.  '  The    t;host    also    foretells    tliat 

when  Thorvald  nos  bnried  at 'Croas'  Gudri'l    will    in     later    daya     'go 

nesa'J,  Clirislianitj  had  become  law  abroad     and     to    tlie     xouth,'    i.e. 

ill    Oreonland,   but    Red    Eric    had  (probably)    make    a    pilgrimage    to 

iilreadj  died,  Rome. 

"  The   Icelanders  reckoned  niutcr  '  No   Iiint   ia  given  in  Flalty  at 

rromthefirttSattlrdnyartcr  the  14th  more   than  one  ship  la   this  eipe- 

"f  October.  dition. 
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uudertake  the  same.  But  he  determined,  if  he  went  at 
all,  to  do  more  than  reconnoitre  and  return.  If  possible, 
he  was  reaolved  t-o  settle  and  colonise,  if  not  to  conquer. 
With  these  larger  ambitions,  an  ampler  force  and  greater 
resources  were  necessary.  So  he  took  with  him  [in  his 
own  ship]  sixty  men,  five  women,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds ; 
with  his  followers  he  made  agreement  that  he  and  they 
should  have  equal  shares  in  any  gain  that  might  be  won ; 
Leif  once  more  lent  his  Booths  in  Vinland ;  and  Thorfinn 
.sailed  out  to  the  West.  Probably  he  had  with  him  men 
who  had  already  been  on  the  voyage,  for  he  escaped 
Tliorstein's  ill-luck,  and  came  direct  to  the  Vine  Country 
with  all  his  men  and  goods.  The  new  settlers  were 
cheered  to  find  that  a  storm  had  lately  driven  a  whale 
on  shore  at  Leifs  Booths,  and  thus  provided  them  with 
abundant  food.  They  were  soon  busy  gathering  the  grapes 
of  the  favoured  land,  and  they  felled  wood  diligently  for 
shipping.' 

The  first  winter  passed  quietly  enough,  but  in  the 
summer  the  N'orsemeu  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
Skraelings.  Suddenly  a  great  troop  of  men  issued  from  the 
woods  with  skin  bundles,  making  as  if  they  would  trade  in 
grey  furs,  sables,  and  all  kinds  of  peltries,  but  coming 
dangerously  near  to  the  cattle.  Frightened  by  the  bellow- 
ing of  a  bull,  they  vanished  again  into  the  forest;  but 
ere  loi^  they  returned,  once  more  offering  to  barter.  Now 
they  walked  right  up  to  the  houses  of  Karlsefne's  people, 
and  even  tried  to  come  in,  but  this  was  not  permitted. 


'  Placing  it  upon  a,  clilf  to  dry, 
where  the  garrison  of  ten  men  was 
afterwards  sent.  F2aUy  adds  rariDils 
details  which  seem  to  point  to  a  true 
record — the  cattle  being  turned  out 
on  the  land,  the  males  soon  become 


restless  and  vicious  ;  game  aaA  Rah 
are  found  in  the  country.  One  of  the 
Skraelings,  who  seemed  their  chief, 
kills  ooe  of  liis  men  nith  an  aie  he- 
longing  to  the  Northmen. 
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Neither  folk  understood  the  speech  of  the  other;  but  the 
Skraelings  showed  by  signs  that  they  would  like  to  have 
weapons  in  exchange  for  their  skins.  Thorfinn  forbade  his 
men  to  sell  their  arms,  but  he  told  the  women  to  take  out 
milk  and  dairy  stuff,  and  when  the  savages  saw  these  things 
they  were  eager  to  buy  them.  So  the  Skraelings  'carried 
away  their  winnings  in  their  stomachs,'  and  parted  with 
their  furs  to  small  advantage.  But  the  Norsemen,  full  of 
suspicion  of  their  visitors,  made  a  strong  fence  ronud  the 
habitation,  and  put  all  ready  for  defence,  when  the  time  of 
need  should  come. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  winter  reappeared  the 
Skraelings  in  much  greater  uumber  than  before,  with  the 
same  wares.  And  again  Karlsefne  told  the  women  to  carry 
out  the  same  food  as  was  best  liked  before,  and  nothing  else. 

But  this  meeting  was  not  destined  to  pass  oS*  so  peace- 
ably, aud  the  unseen  powers  showed  plainly  that  a  threaten- 
ing future  hung  over  the  colonists.  A  child  had  just  been 
born  to  Thorfinn  and  Gudrid — Snorre,  the  earliest  American 
of  European  parentage  whom  history  records.  While  the 
mother  sat  by  the  cradle  within  the  door  there  came  a 
shadow  to  the  entrance,  and  a  woman  went  in  with  a  black 
kirtle  and  a  snood  or  fillet  around  her  head  ;  she  had  bright 
chestnut  hair  and  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  larger 
than  are  ever  seen  in  the  head  of  man.  And  the  goodwife 
put  out  her  hand  to  her  that  she  might  ait  down  beside  her, 
'  and  lo,  there  was  a  great  noise  and  the  woman  was  no 
longer  there.'  Aud  at  the  same  moment  was  one  of  the 
Skraelings  slain  because  he  would  take  the  weapons  of  the 
Norsemen ;  and  all  the  savages  fled.  Then  Karlsefne 
ordered  that  some  should  go  to  the  woods  and  make  a 
clearance  for  the  cattle  against  the  time  that  the  Skraelings 
might  come  out  of  the  forest,  and   that  ten  other  men 
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should  go  to  a  ness  hard  by.'  And  just  ^rhere  he  had 
foretold,  at  a  place  between  the  forest  and  a  lake,  the 
Norsemen  fonght  with  the  Skraelinga,  and  slew  many  of 
them,  and  the  rest  fled  into  the  forest. 

With  this  outbreak  all  things  were  changed.  The  hope 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  was  gone ;  and  ThorGnn  seems  to 
have  despaired  of  settling  in  the  new  country  on  other  than 
peaceful  terms.  The  numbers  and  the  subtlety  of  the 
barbarian  foe  ;  their  deadly  arrows ;  the  warning  fate  of 
Thorvald ;  the  vast  distance  of  the  colonists  from  their 
nearest  base  in  Greenland ;  the  scanty  numbers  of  his 
people : — all  these  must  have  weighed  with  Karlsefne  and 
led  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  so  carefully  prepared, 
so  vigorously  begun.  He  remained  in  Vinland  the  rest  of 
that  winter,  but  in  the  spring  he  returned  with  a  heavy 
load  of  wood  and  grapes  and  peltries,  but  also  with  the 
weight  of  a  great  failure.  For  an  enterprise  had  miscarried 
which,  as  we  now  can  see,  might  have  altered  the  course  of 
history,  which  even  at  the  time  aroused  great  hopes,  and 
which,  if  successful,  would  certainly  have  added  a  new 
chapter  to  the  Middle- Age  development  of  mankind. 

According  to  Red  Eric  Saga  (although  this  is  not 
recorded  in  the  Flatey  Book)  one  of  Thorfinn's  lieutenants 
was  Thorrard  of  Gardar,  the  husband  of  Freydis,  a  bastard 
daughter  of  Bed  Eric  and  a  woman  of  infinite  villainy. 
He  and  his  wife  thus  form  a  link  between  the  voyage  just 
recorded  and  that,  of  doubtful  and  highly  mystical  character, 
which  follows  next  and  last  in  Flatey.  In  the  same  summer 
that  Karlsefne  returned  from  Vinland,  a  vessel  arrived  in 
Greenland  from  Norway  under  two  brethren,  of  Iceland  race, 
Helge  and  Finnboge,  and  they  remained  all  that  winter. 
'  And  now  men    began  to    talk    again    about  a  Vinland 

'  ProlMbl;  k  strategic  point  coiniusbding  the  settlemeDt. 
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voyage,  as  both  a  gainful  thing  and  an  honourable;' 
and  Freydis,  coming  from  Gardar,  proposed  to  these  new- 
comers that  they  should  go  with  her  t<]  Vinland  in  their 
ship  and  share  equally  in  all  the  profit  they  might  make. 
Each  side,  Freydis  and  the  brothers,  had  the  rig)it  to  take 
thirty  men — besides  the  women — but  the  cunning  daughter 
of  Eric  did  not  abide  by  the  compact ;  for  her  warriors 
were  thirty-five  in  number,  Leif  agaiu  lent  his  Booths, 
and  they  sailed ;  Helge  and  Finnboge  having  the  larger  ship, 
but  fewer  men  ;  Freydis  and  Thorvard  the  smaller  vessel, 
with  a  stronger  crew.  When  they  came  to  Vinland,  Freydis 
declared  Leifs  houses  were  for  the  sole  use  of  herself,  Leifs 
sister,  and  her  people;  the  others  had  no  right  there. 
Therefore  Helge  and  his  brother  built  them  a  shed  further 
from  the  sea,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake.  At  first  the  settlers 
had  some  sports  in  common,  the  brethren  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  promote  concord ;  but  as  the  leader  of  the  other 
party  was  steadily  in  search  of  a  quarrel,  the  games  soon 
ceased,  and  none  even  went  from  one  house  to  the  other. 

The  final  catastrophe  is  among  the  most  mysterious 
pass^es  of  the  Saga,  it  the  whole  narrative  of  this  voyage 
be  not  rejected  as  a  l^endary  and  obviously  unhistorical 
addition.  Thorvard,  we  are  told,  enraged  to  madness  by 
the  false  charges  of  his  wife  against  Helge  and  Finnboge, 
surprised  and  slaughtered  them  with  all  their  followers, 
and  among  them  five  women,  whom  Freydis  murdered 
with  her  own  hand.  The  explanation  is  easy,  that  the 
massacre  was  an  act  of  jealous  vengeance;  that  Freydis 
was  an  adulteress  who  urged  Thorvard  to  this  as  a  screen 
for  her  own  guilt,  and  that  her  accusations  were  not 
wholly  false ;  but  the  Saga's  extreme  reticence  and 
obscurity  puts  a  certain  difficulty  into  this  reading  of  the 
story,  and    this  difficulty  is  increased   by  the  wholesale 
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character  of  the  butchery,  and  the  fate  of  the  women.  On 
the  whole,  passion  does  not  seem  to  be  the  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  tragedy,  whose  slow  approach  the  Saga  indicates 
with  all  the  mystery,  hut  little  of  the  subtlety  or  the  coher- 
ence, of  a  Greek  dramatist. 

Early  in  the  next  summer  the  survivors  returned  to 
Erie's  Fiord,  pretending  that  their  companions  had  stayed 
behind  in  Vinland.  Freydis  had  bribed  her  people  to 
conceal  the  crime,  but  most  of  it  soon  came  out ;  Leif  dis- 
covering part  by  the  argument  of  torture  as  applied  to  three 
of  his  sister's  followers.  The  story  ends  with  an  incon- 
clusiveness  which  excellently  suits  the  narrative.  Leif,  after 
all  his  vigorous  efforts  to  ascertain  the  truth,  does  no  more. 
'  I  do  not  care  to  use  severity,'  he  declares,  more  in  the 
style  of  a  modern  humanitarian  than  of  an  old  Norseman, 
'  and  therefore  I  will  not  treat  Freydis  as  she  deserves,  but 
this  I  ■will  foretell  of  her,  that  her  posterity  can  never  thrive.' 

There  is  but  little  more  recorded  in  the  Flateyarioh 
at  these  Vinlaud  voyages  and  their  leaders,  but  a  few 
words  are  added  on  Thorfinn  Karlsefne.  Freydis  had 
only  just  returned  to  Eric's  Fiord  when  he  sailed  from 
Greenland  back  to  Norway, '  and  it  was  common  talk  that 
never  bad  a  richer  ship  sailed  on  this  voyage  than  the 
vessel  that  he  steered.'  Being  both  rich  and  prosperous, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  Thorfinn  was  now  'held  in  great 
esteem,'  even  among  the  lauded  men  of  the  home  kingdom. 
Next  year  he  came  again  to  Iceland,  but  soon  after  this  he 
died  ;  his  wife  Gudrid  became  a  nun ;  Snorre,  his  Vinland- 
bom  son,  seems  never  to  have  returned  to  his  first  home; 
and  so  darkness  falls  upon  the  chief  record  of  early 
European  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Tlie  Saga  of  Ei-ic  the  Kcd,  \a   so  tar  as  it  differs  from 
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the  Matey  Book,  or  contains  a  fuller  narrative,  may  be  re- 
garded (as  we  have  seen)  in  the  light  of  a  primary  text ;  and 
it  therefore  remains  for  us  to  see  what  it  adds  to,  or  alters 
iu,  the  narrative  of  Vinland  voyages  already  summarised. 
B^inning  with  a  reference  to  Leif  Ericson  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  western  country,  not  direct  from  Greenland  but  on 
a  return  voyage  from  Norway  to  Eric's  Fiord,  and  wholly 
igooring  the  previous  journey  of  Biarne  recorded  in  Maiey, 
the  Ei-ic  Saga  ndds  a  few  points  to  the  history  of  Thorstein's 
fruitless  adventure.  No  separate  voyage  of  Thorvald  Ericson 
is  admitted ;  his  fate  is  here  associated  with  the  great 
enterprise  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne ;  and  Thorstein's  voyage  is 
made  an  altogether  earlier  occurrence.  Leif's  account  of 
the  western  lands  had  given  rise  to  much  talk  of  explora- 
tion, and  both  Bed  Eric  his  father,  and  Thorstein  his 
brother,  made  ready  to  follow  up  his  discoveries.  Some 
little  time  before  there  had  arrived  at  Brattahlid  ^  a  noble 
Icelander,  Thorbiom  Vifilson,  and  his  daughter  Gudrid  or 
Thurid.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  Eric's,  and  a  man  of  good 
name  and  family,  but  his  fortune  had  decayed,  and  be  now 
came  to  Greenland  in  a  ship  that  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Saga.  With  it  Eric  and  Thorstein  now  made  their 
fruitless  quest  of  Yinland,  and  with  the  same  vessel  (among 
others)  ThorRnn  Karlsefne  renewed  the  enterprise  some 
years  later.  Thorbiom  probably  arrived  at  Eric's  Fiord 
during  licifs  absence  in  Norway  and  'America';  and  both 
he  and  all  hia  household  had  already  become  Christians, 
before  the  new  faith  had  been  made  law  in  Iceland. 

Eric  and  Thorstein,  then,  borrowed  Thorbiom's  ship  and 

set  out  with  twenty  men ;  but  they  could  not  steer  the 

course  they  wished,  and  were  tossed  about  upon  the  ocean, 

once  coming  in  sight  of  Iceland,  and  at  another  time  seeing 

'  Pint  at  HcriuirBiiew. 
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birJs  from  the  Irish  coast.  At  tbe  beginning  of  winter 
they  came  back,  exhausted  and  disappointed,  to  their  home, 
where  Thorstein  consoled  himself  with  Thorbiorn'a  daughter. 
Both  tests  agree  in  describing  his  deatli  and  the  ghostly 
wonders '  that  accompanied  it,  as  well  as  the  speedy  arrival 
of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne;  but  from  this  point  the  Eric  Saga 
passes  into  a  Thorfinn  Saga,  and  is  clearly  based  npon'better 
and  fuller  tradition  than  the  Flateij  narrative.  Thortinn  is 
described  as  a  successful  and  far-travelled  merchant,  but 
no  mere  chapman,  J^ing  of  good  family  and  a  great  graud- 
soQ  of  the  famous  Icelander  Thord  the  Yeller,  a  son  of  the 
no  less  respectable  Thord  Horse-Head,  and  a  descendant  on 
his  great-grandmother's  side  of  the  Irish  King  Kiarval.  In 
his  own  ship  he  brought  forty  men  from  Norway  to  Green- 
land, and  be  was  accompanied  by  three  friends,  afterwards 
prominent  in  the  Vinland  explorations,  Snorre  Thorbrandson, 
Biarue  Grimolfson,  and  Tborliall  Gamlison;  the  two  latter 
together  commanded  another  vessel.  He  was  cordially  re- 
ceived at  Brattahlid,  married  the  widow  ^  of  Thorstein 
Kricson,  and  adopted  (with  his  new  relationship)  the  Yinland 
ambitions  of  Bed  Eric's  house.  With  tbe  aid  of  Snorre  he 
fitted  out  his  own  ship  for  tlie  passage ;  Biarne  and  Thor- 
hall  made  ready  theirs  ;  and  a  third,  Thorbiorn's  vessel,  in 
which  Thorstein  had  ventured,  was  equipped  by  Thorvard, 
the  hixsband  of  Freydis,  Thorvald  Ericson,  and  Thorhall 
the  huutsman,  Eric's  old  steward  and  trusted  adviser. 
This  Thorhall  was  a  poor  ChristiaD,  adds  the  Saga,  but  he 
had  a  wide  knowledge  of  unsettled  lauds;  in  appear- 
ance he  was  dark  and  of  giant  build ;  he  was  elderly,  over- 
bearing, and  taciturn,  underhand  in  his  dealings,  offensive 
in  his  language,  always  ready  to  stir  up  evil — in  a  word, 
Eric's  bad  genius  and   the   curse   of  Thorfinn'a  enterprise. 

*  Though  diBeriDg  in  vuiooa  deUiU. 

^  Gudrid,  TLorbiorn's  daiigliter. 
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The  Saga  su^ests  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  wizard ; 
he  boasted  openly  that  his  patron,  Thor  the  Trusty,  was  of 
more  avail  than  Christ ;  he  oppoeed  Karlsefne  in  his  plans, 
and  composed  ribald  verses  on  the  poor  success  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  lack  of  vines  in  '  Vinland.' 

The  sixty  men  and  five  women  of  Thorfinn's  company,  as 
given  in  Flatey,  may  have  been  the  crew  of  his  own  ship ; 
bat  they  evidently  formed  only  a  part  of  the  expedition. 
The  whole  fleet  carried  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons. 
They  sailed  first  from  Eric's  Fiord,  near  Cape  Farewell  in 
Greenland,  northwards  to  the  'Western  Bay,'  just  within 
Davis  Straits,  and  so  to  'Biame'  [or  Disco  Island,']  From 
this  point  they  came  south  two  days  and  nights  to  Hellu- 
land,  where  they  found  many  Arctic  foxes  and  great  slabs  of 
stone,  some  a  dozen  ells  across.  Two  days  further  to  the 
south  they  came  to  Markland,^  which  they  described  as 
well-wooded  and  stocked  with  animals;  thence,  sailing  on 
to  the  south  for  a  long  space,  they  had  land  to  starboard, 
and  at  last  came  to  a  cape  where  they  found  a  ship's  keel, 
and  so  named  Keel-Neas.  Here  there  were  great  strands 
and  long  sand-beaches,  and  they  called  them  the  Wovdtr 
Strands,  because  they  were  so  long  to  sail  by.  After  this 
the  shore  was  much  broken  with  inlets ;  and  here  they  put 
on  land  two  of  their  swiftest  people  tn  explore  the  country. 
Both  these  runners  were  Gael8(or  Irish);  they  were  named  Haki 
and  Hakia ;  and  King  Olaf  Tryggveson  had  in  former  days 
given  them '  to  Leif  Ericson.    In  three  '  half  days '  the  Gaels 

'  The  '  Bear  ibIc  '  would  be  in  N.  place  the;  reached  after  leaving  the 

Lat.  S0°,  if  this  identification  oan  b«  West  Bight  or  Vtttril>ygd. 

maintained.  '  The;  were  Do  doubt  smong  the 

3  An  island,  odds  tlie  Saga  here,  captives    he    took  on    Itie   Vikiug 

la;  off  this  Forest  land  to  the  South-  cruiBes.     The  woman's  name  is  also 

East,  and  there  the;  found  a  Bear,  written  Hekia  and   Haekia ;    these 

and  they  cilled  this  Bear  island  Gaels  were  fleeter  than  deei',  we  are 
(Biame),  the  same  name  as  the  first 
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returned  from  the  south  with  grapea  and  ears  of  wheat  ^ 
vhich  grew  wild,  as  they  said.  So  the  Norsemen  sailed  on 
till  they  came  to  where  the  shore  was  broken  with  inlets ; 
and  they  put  into  a  fiord  running  into  the  land.  And 
in  the  mouth  of  this  was  an  island  swarming  with  eider 
ducks,  and  round  the  island  and  high  into  the  fiord  there 
ran  strong  cun-ents.  So  from  these  currents  they  named 
them  'Stream  Island'  and  'Stream  Firth.''  Here  KarUefne 
settled  for  the  winter,  enjoying  the  '  fine  hilly  country  there- 
abouts.' In  the  spring  he  divided  his  people ;  northwards  he 
sent  Thorhall  with  e^ht  men  to  seek  for  Vinland,*  beyond 
the  Wonder  Strands ;  while  he  himself,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  followers,  went  south.  Thorhall's  party  passed  the 
Wonder  Strands  and  Keel-'N'ess,  intending  to  cruise  west- 
ward around  the  Cape,  but  they  were  driven  by  westerly 
gales  away  from  the  coast  and  out  to  sea.  Finally,  they 
were  thrown  ashore  in  Ireland,  where  they  were  seined  and 
enslaved,  Thorhall  himself  perishing.  Meantime  Thortinn, 
with  the  main  body,  cruised  south  for  a  long  time  until 
they  came  to  a  river  that  Uowed  down  from  the  upland  into 
a  lake  and  so  into  the  sea.  At  the  month  of  this  stream 
were  great  bars,  and  it  could  only  be  entered  at  the  height 
of  the  flood-tide.  They  called  the  place  '  Hop '  (a  small  land- 
locked bay),  and  in  the  lowlands  hereabouts  they  found 
self-sown  wheat  fields,  and  vines  upon  the  higher  ground. 
Every  brook  was  full  of  fish,  and  the  settlers  caught  halibut 
in  pits  upon  the  shores.    In  the  woods  around  were  many 


a\30  told  1  thej  were  on  board 
KarlwfDe'a  own  ship ;  they  each 
wore  a  ganoent  [Iriahl]  called 
KiafaX,  open  at  tha  sides,  eleere- 
leaa,  with  a  hood  tX  the  top,  and 
fastened  betiT«eii  the  legt  with 
buttons  and  loops. 

'  In  another  reading,  'A  bnocb  of 


grapes   and   an    ear    of    now -sown 

"  Btraum-ey  and  Stl'ium-fiord. 

'  Here  in  the  narrower  sense,  op- 
parentlj ;  vit  the  country  at  Leirs 
Bootba.  No  distinction  of  this  kind 
appears  in  Flatel/, 
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wild  animals  of  various  kinds.  They  stayed  here  a  fortnight 
with  their  live  stock  in  great  contentment ;  in  their  fancied 
security  they  kept  no  watch.  But  early  one  morning  there 
came  to  them  a  fleet  of  skin-canoes,  full  of  ill-looking 
folk,  of  sallow  colour,  T,vith  large  eyes,  broad  cheeks,  and 
ugly  heads  of  hair>  These  people  surveyed  the  strangers 
for  a  time,^  and  then  paddled  away  to  the  southward,  and 
were  lost  to  sight  behind  a  cape  that  was  near. 

Thorfinn  Xarlsefne  decided  to  winter  at '  Hop,'  and  pot 
up  dwelling-houses  for  his  men  a  little  above  the  bay, 
some  of  their  booths  being  near  the  lake,  and  others  further 
away.  The  weather  was  mild,  without  so  much  as  one 
fall  of  snow,  and  the  Norsemen's  cattle  were  able  to  live  in 
the  open  field.  [On  the  shortest  day  the  sun  was  above  the 
horizon  during  the  watch  before  and  after  that  of  mid-day.] 

After  a  time,  when  spring  opened,  the  skin-canoes  came 
again  from  the  south  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  as  if  coals 
had  been  scattered  broadcast  out  before  the  bay,  their  crews 
steering  up  close  to  the  habitations  of  the  colony.  At  first 
they  bartered  grey  furs  for  bits  of  red  cloth  and  milk  soup, 
but  soon  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  weapons  for  their  peltries, 
and  above  all,  spears  and  swords.  Thorflnn  and  Snorre, 
however,  took  care  to  prevent  this  exchange.  As  the  barter 
went  on,  an  ever  larger  stock  of  furs  was  sold  for  the  same 
amount  of  red  cloth,  which  the  Skraelings  would  often  bind 
round  their  heads.  Suddenly  a  bull  that  belonged  to  the 
Northmen  ran  out  of  the  woods  bellowing,  and  the  Skraelings 
'  This  has,  of  coutb;,  been  termed  j  men  tixik  this  for  a  sign  of  peace  nod 
a  '  pretty  accurate  description  of  j  held  up  a  white  shield  in  answer.  Ou  • 
Eaquiinaiia,  and,  unless  an  intei-pola-  i  the  Skraelings'  second  visit  this  naa 
tion,  almost  conclusive  on  the  |  repeated ;  but  on  the  thud,  the 
Skraelings'  identity.'  ■   natives,  now  becomiag hostile,  waved 

'  The  Saga  adds  that  ou  their  ap-       their  staves  iu  a  direction  contrary 
[icaraace  they  brau'lished  stares  with    .   to  the  auu,  and  were  answered  vrith 
u  noise  like  Hails  in  the  same  direc-    ^   ivd  shields. 
tion  as  the  sun  moves.     Tlie  Norse- 
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took  fright  and  rowed  away  to  the  south  along  the  coaat. 
For  three  weebB  no  more  was  seen  of  them  ;  but  then  they 
approached  again  from  the  south  in  great  numbers,  as  if  a 
stream  were  pouring  down,  brandishing  staves  in  a  menacing 
manner,  and  uttering  loud  cries.  Thorfinn,  taking  all  these 
signs  as  hostile,  hoisted  a  red  shield,  and  prepared  to  fight : 
while  the  Skraelings  sprang  from  their  boats  and  discharged 
missileB  from  slings  upon  Earlsefue's  men.  Alter  a  time  a 
weird  thing  happened.  The  natives  raised  on  a  pole  a  thing 
like  a  ball,  blackish  in  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a  sheep's 
belly,  and  hurled  this  upon  the  ground  above  the  Korthmen. 
It  fell  with  a  frightful  noise  and  struck  a  panic  into  the 
colonists,  who  fled  up  along  the  river-banks  to  some  jutting 
crags,  where  they  fought  again.  The  terror  and  confusion 
of  the  Northmen  was  complete ;  in  vain  Red  Eric's  daughter 
attempted  to  rally  them;  one  and  all  took  refuge  in  the 
forest  But  the  Skraelings  in  their  turn  were  frightened  by 
the  action  of  Freydis,  who  appeared  to  them  like  a  super- 
natural being.  Thorbrand  Snorreaon  lay  dead  on  the  ground, 
his  skull  broken  by  a  flat  stone  (the  Saga  here  conveys  the 
impression  that  the  Skraelings  mysteriously  surrounded  and 
destroyed  their  foes),  but  Freydis  snatched  up  his'  sword, 
pregnant  as  she  was,  bared  her  bosom,  and  struck  herself  on 
the  breast  with  it.  At  this  portent  the  natives  rushed  back 
to  the  shore,  jumped  into  their  boats,  and  rowed  away. 

After  the  battle,  Karlsefne's  people  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  began  to  '  weigh  carefully  what  throng  of  men 
that  could  have  been,  which  had  seemed  to  descend  upon 
them  from  the  land.'  They  came  to  the  strange  conclusion 
that  this  party  of  their  assailants  was  only  a  delusion 
of  their  own^  and  that  the  real  attack  came  from  one 

'  Ap[«reiitl7  fffected  by  witch-  [  first  upon  wood,  then  upon  stone ;  as 
pr«ft.  A  story  is  added  about  the  it  failed  to  cut  th»  latler  they  threw 
nTig<s  fiiidinj;;  on  si  e  and  I  lying  it  |   it  away. 
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side  only,  from  the  sea  and  skiD-canoes ;  yet  the  settlers 
were  so  dispirited  by  the  enmity  of  the  natives  that  they 
resolved  to  abandon  Hop.  So  they  sailed  away  aloDg  the 
coast,  where,  to  the  northward,  they  found  and  killed  five 
Skraelings,  looking  like  banished  men,  and  clad  in  skin 
doublets,  who  were  lying  asleep  on  the  beach,  with  their  boat 
beside  them,  containing  some  animal  marrow  mixed 
with  blood.  Proceeding  onwards,  Thorfinn  and  his  men 
came  to  a  cape  that  looked  like  a  cake  of  dung  from 
the  animals  that  lay  there  at  night.  Arriving  again  at 
Stream  Firth,  they  found  abundance  of  all  necessaries, 
and  liere  Biarne  and  Freydis  remained  behind  (as  some 
say)  with  one  hundred  of  the  settlers ;  while  Thorfinn 
Karlsefne,  and  Snorre  Thorbrandson  went  to  the  south 
with  forty  others ;  this  last  force  stayed  at  Hop  about 
two  months,  or  a  little  less,  and  returned  again  to  the 
Stream  Island  and  Bay  in  the  same  summer.  After 
this,  Thorfinn  left  most  of  his  people  at  Stream  Fiord, 
going  on  himself  with  one  ship  to  look  for  Thorhall  and 
the  eight  lost  men.  He  sailed  round  Keel-N^ess,  keeping 
northward  at  first,  and  afterwards  west,  but  could  find  no 
one.  All  this  time  he  had  the  land  to  larboard  of  him, 
covered  with  thick  forests  and  fringed  with  hills  ;  and  these 
hills,  he  thought,  were  all  one  range  with  the  high  ground  at 
Hop,  Stream  Fiord  being  about  equidistant  between  the 
two. 

Karlsefne  and  his  men  coasted  along  this  forest  shore- 
land  till  they  came  to  a  river  which  flowed  from  east  to 
west ;  into  the  month  of  this  they  sailed,  and  lay  to  by  the 
southern  bank  of  the  same.  Here  a  marvellous  adventure 
occurred  :  a  Vniped,  or  one-legged  man,  came  up  close  to  the 
ships  and  killed  Thorvald  Ericson,  shooting  an  arrow  into 
hia  vitals,  as  he  sat  at  the   helm.     Thorvald  drew  out  the 
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arrow  before  he  died,  and  exclaimed : '  There  is  fat  around  my 
pauDch ;  we  have  hit  upon  a  faithful  country,  and  yet  we  are 
not  like  to  get  much  pro6t  by  it'  The  first  clauee  of  this 
dying  speech  is  exactly  the  same  as  part  of  the  last  song  of 
Thormod  the  Coal-brow  Skald  after  the  battle  of  Stiklestad ; 
and  the  whole  adventure  is  probably  a  compilation  from  the 
fashionable  mirahUia  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  placed  the 
One-Legged  Folk  in  various  outlandish  regions,  usually  in  the 
south  of  Africa.  Some  have  thought  the  story  is  introduced 
to  give  embellishment  to  the  death  of  Thorvald  Ericson,  who 
was  too  important  a  person  to  be  dismissed  in  an  ordinary 
manner,  and  who,  as  we  may  fairly  assume  from  the  general 
coincidence  of  this  narrative  with  Motet/,  really  perished  in 
the  new  world. 

The  explorers  now  sailed  away  from  the  land  of  the 
Unipeds ;  they  spent  yet  a  third  winter  in  the  new  world, 
at  Stream  Fiord ;  but  here  quarrels  broke  out  between  the 
colonists  over  the  women  of  their  company,  and  in  the 
spring  they  returned  to  Greenland.  Sailing  with  southerly 
winds  they  came  first  to  Markland ;  and  here  they  fell 
in  with  five  Skraelingg,  Two  of  these,  who  were  boys,  they 
took  with  them,  and  taught  the  Norse  tongue;  and  from 
them  they  learned  much  about  tlie  Skraeling  folk — as, 
for  instance,  that  they  bad  a  father  named  XJvaegi,  a 
mother  called  Vaetilldi,  and  two  kings,  Avaldamon  and 
Valdidada,  that  they  had  no  houses,  that  they  lived  in 
holes  and  caves,  and  that  they  knew  of  a  land  'on  the 
other  aide '  over  against  their  country,  inhabited  by  a  race 
clothed  in  white,  who  had  a  way  of  yelling  loudly,  and  often 
carried  poles  before  them  with  raga  attached.  The  North- 
men believed  this  country  must  have  been  White  Man's 
Land  or  Ireland  the  Great.  Karlsefne  had,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  venture,  become  separated  from  Tliorhall ;  now. 
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on  hi3  return,  he  lost  the  company  of  one  of  his  other 
captains,  Blame  Grimolfson,  who  was  driven  by  storms  into 
the  Irisli  Ocean,  into  waters  so  infested  with  worms  that 
his  ship  was  like  to  sink,  and  it  went  hard  with  the  crew 
to  save  even  a  part  of  their  number  in  the  long-boat.' 


So  much  for  the  narrative  of  the  Western  voyages  enter- 
prised  by  Eed  Eric's  House  and  friends,  as  told  in  Flaiey 
and  the  Eric  Saga ;  these  give  us  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant and  ample  treatment  of  'America'  in  Scandinavian 
literature ;  and  with  their  conclusion  it  only  remains  to  add 
a  few  scattered  data  to  the  most  remarkable  chapter 
in  mediaeval  exploration.  There  are,  however,  some  later 
references  to  a  continued  but  extremely  slender  intercourse 
between  Vinland  and  lihe  Greenlandic  and  Icelandic  settle- 
ments of  the  Norsemen.  Thus  we  hear  of  Bishop  Eric 
going  to  the  Grape  Country  from  Eric's  Fiord  in  1121 ; 
and,  more  doubtfully,  of  clei^  from  the  Greenland  diocese 
of  Gardar,  in  the  Austribygd,  sailing  to  lands  in  the  west, 
far  north  of  Vinland,  in  1266;  of  the  two  Helgasons  dis- 
covering a  country  west  of  Iceland  in  1285;  and  of  a 
voyage  from  Greenland  to  Markland  in  1347,  undertaken 
by  a  entw  of  only  seventeen  men. 

From  1112  to  1409  there  was  a  regular  succession  of 
Greenland  bishops,  and  the  names  of  seventeen  have  been 
preserved,  beginning  with  Arnold  in  1124.*  Earlier  than 
this,  in  1075,  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen  had  been 
requested,  by  the  Norse  colonists  of  this  remote  Christian 


'  Tlioilinn'B  son  Snoire,  says  Sfd 
Brie  Sago,  was  bora  during  tte  firat 
aatumti  of  Thorfinn  Earlsefne's  ex- 
pedition, aud  ivaa  three  n-intera  old 
when  they  took  tlieir  departure. 
'  Sec  S.  Laing  and  Bosmus  AndereoB, 


Prtliminary  Ditaertalt'on  ti>  the  Heina- 
kringla,  especially  p.  186 ;  and 
Rasmus  Anderson,  America  not 
dixovered  by  Columbus,  a  good 
atudy  of  the  Vinland  Voyages,  with 
an  absurd  title,  1S83. 
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outpost,  to  send  them  clergy  to  baptize,  bury,  and  perform 
the  sacraments  of  the  Churcb.^  At  the  eud  of  the  Crusading 
Period  these  Greenland  colonists,  in  their  two  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Bays,  were  still  maintain- 
ing themselves  against  the  climate  and  the  savages,  against 
the  ice  and  the  Esquimaux.  In  the  Austribygd  or  East 
Bight,  which  was  by  far  the  more  important,  was  placed  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Bishop's  home,  eleven  other  churches,  two 
monasteries,  aad  one  hundred  and  ninety  farms  or  groups  of 
dwellings,  composing  two  little  boroughs  or  towns;  in  the 
Veetribjgd  were  three  churches  and  ninety  farms.  At 
other  places,  probably  a  good  way  to  the  north  of  these 
plantations,  definite  traces  of  the  old  European  life  and 
religion  have  been  found,-  as  at  Kakortok  and  elsewhere 
in  the  latitude  of  60° — 60°  55' ;  and  the  existence  of  these 
well-built  stone  churches  certainly  confirms  the  Saga's 
references  to  possible  missionary  efforts  of  the  Greenland 
priesthood  in  Vinland.  But  in  the  island  of  Kingiktorsoak, 
to  the  north-west  of  Disco,  and  in  north  latitude  72°  55', 
west  longitude  56°  5',  there  is  a  more  specific  evidence 
of  the  ultimate  American  direction  of  the  more  daring 
Scandinavian  keels.  Here,  on  this  barren  islet  at  the 
entrance    of    Baffin's    Bay,  an   inscription    in    runes,   dif- 

>  Sn  Adam  of  Bntmeu,  lit.  11  (cli. 
127  and  Appendix). 

'Amoug  the  chief  remaiiiBofuidiMit 
settlemenC  in  Greenland  are  <1)  At 
Eakortok  or  Karkortoli,  on  Igalikko 
Fiord,  N.  Ut.  aO"  50',  W.  Long. 
Greenw.  44°  37',  near  the  settlement 
of  Juliana  Ho{>e ;  here  tlic  mined 
cbnrcb  meaanres  51  feet  by  25,  with 
its  Btone  walls,  4  feet  thick,  rising  to 
beighta  of  16  and  18  feet  Two 
round  arched  windowt,  four  mndows 
not  arched,  and  two  doorways,  can 
*tiU  be  traced.     <2)  At  the  extremity 


of  Igalikko  Fiord,  N.  Lat.  60°  5,;' 
tlie  toundationa  of  a  building,  pifi- 
bably  a,  church,  have  lieen  discovered 
(in  1830) ;  these  foiindationa  nieasurcd 
96  feet  by  IS  ;  liere  won  also  a  Rtiric 
inscription  in  memory  of  one  Vigdin, 
a  woman.  (3)  Foundations  of  bnilil- 
ings  120  feet  by  100,  a|i[mreiiUj  the 
liase  of  rovii  of  dwellings ;  founda- 
tions of  single  houses ;  and  sepulchral 
slabs,  bdve  also  been  brought  to  li}<!jt 
in  and  ab<jut  Lat.  N.  00'.  Cf.  Laiiifi 
and  Anderson,  rnlim.  Dissert.,  yxi. 
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covered  Id  1824,  tells  how  'Erling  SigvatsoD  and  Biarne 
Thordarson  and  Eindrid  OddsoQ,  in  the  Saturday  before 
Ascension  Week,  raised  these  marks  and  cleared  ground, 
in  the  year  of  Christ  1135.'  Now,  unless  we  can  assuma 
an  entire  change  of  climate,  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  island  could  not  be  navigated  at  any  time  in  the 
early  summer  within  which  Ascension  Day  must  fall ;  and 
the  inscription  in  this  case  would  show  that  the  men 
who  raised  the  marks  and  cleared  the  ground  had  also 
wintered  there. 

Besides  these  references  to,  or  evidences  of,  later 
movements  towards  the  American  strand,  we  have  a  little 
group  of  stories,  variously  understood  as  bearing  on  Vinland, 
on  the  far  south  of  Nortli  America,  or  on  the  Canary 
Islands.  Thus  from  a  certain  Bafn,  a  trader  to  Limerick, 
his  great-great-grandson.  Are  Frode,'  derived  a  tradition 
which  described  how,  about  the  year  of  Christ  983,  one 
Are  Marson,  of  Eeykianess  in  Iceland,  was  driven  by  storms 
out  into  the  Western  Sea,  and  came  at  last  to  a  country 
vhich  he  called  White  Man's  Land,  and  others  termed 
Great  Ireland.  Thither  he  was  followed  in  999  by  Biarne 
Asbrandson,  and  in  1029  by  Gudleif  Gudlaugson,  surnamed 
'  the  wealthy,*  a  settler  at  Stream  Firth  in  Iceland,  and  a 
great  sea-farer,  who  owned  a  large  trading  ship.  This  Ireland 
the  Great  —  which  men  said  was  originally  peopled  by 
Christians  from  Ireland — '  lay  westward,  in  the  Main,  near 

Bremen,  ind  diedc.  1047),  whoct 


'  Ar«,  tlie  Learned,  '  the  first  man 
in  Iceland  vbo  wrote  down  in  the 
Norse  tangaa  both  old  and  new 
narratives  a{  erenta,*  c.  A.D.  1067- 
1147  (S).  He  wrote  '240  years  after 
the  first  settlement  of  Iceland  hy  the 
Norsemen,'  c.  a.d.  1117;  bat  early 
writer  OS  he  wse,  another  preceded 
him,  viz.  IsleiT,  the  first  bishop  ot 
Iceland  (appointed  by  Adalbert  of 


piled  Histories  of  the  liorae  kings, 
from  Harald  Fairhair  to  Magnns  the 
Good,  Are's  contemi)orary  Saeraund 
(A.D.  1056-1133)  was  the  author  of 
similar  works.  On  the  story  of  Are 
Uurson,  see  Landiiamabok,  ch.  xiii. 
Kafn  was  distantly  related  both  to 
Are  Marson  and  Leif  Ericson, 
Latuinama,  Part  II.,  ch.  xxi. 
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Vinland  the  Good,  and  it  was  called  six  days'  voyage  west- 
ward from  Ii-eland  thereto.'  Are  Marson  was  not  able  to 
leave  that  land,  as  he  desired,  but  was  forced  to  stay,  '  aod 
there,  being  among  Christians,  he  was  baptized,  and  held  in 
honour.'  Bafn,  of  Limerick,  was  the  first  who  told  of 
this ;  but  a  certain  Tborkel  Gelleson  also  had  somewhat 
to  relate  about  the  same.  For  certain  Icelanders  told  him 
that  they  had  heard  from  Thorfinn,^  Earl  of  the  Orkneys, 
how  the  aforesaid  Are  Marson  had  been  recognised  by 
some  of  their  countrymen  in  White  Man's  Land,  and  bow 
he  had  sent  back  a  token  by  which  his  friends  knew  that 
it  was  he  indeed. 

Of  tlie  discovery  of  Gudleif  Gudlaugson  the  Eyrbyggia 
Saga  gives  a  more  or  lees  detailed  account.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  St  Olaf  (c  a.d.  1030),  Gudleif  went  to 
Dublin,  on  a  trading  voyage  from  Iceland  to  Ireland ;  on 
his  return  he  sailed  round  Ireland  by  the  west,  and  was 
overtaken  by  a  heavy  storm  from  the  east  and  north-east, 
which  drove  bim  far  out  to  sea  in  a  south-westerly 
direction.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  men  knew  where 
they  were,  and  they  drove  about  in  the  Ocean  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  before  they  came  to  land.  Here 
they  were  seized  by  the  natives,  who  came  in  crowds  to 
the  vessel,  and  spoke  a  language  which  none  of  the  Norse- 
men understood,  but  which  some  thought  a  little  like  Irish. 
The  visitors  observed  that  their  captors  were  disputing 
whether  to  make  slaves  of  them  or  to  put  them  to  death. 
But  meantime  a  grand  old  man,  of  majestic  presence,  with 
white  hair,  came  riding  along,  and  all  the  natives  received 
him  with  the  greatest  respect.  He  accosted  the  Icelanders 
in  the  Norse  language,  and  asked  if  Snorre,  one  of  the  chief 
persons  in  Iceland,  was  still  alive,  and  his  sister  Thurid. 
1  ProUblj  tbe  gnat  Earl  Thorfiun  II.  (f  10S4)  see  p.  S5. 
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He  would  not  tell  liia  name,  and  advised  the  strangers  not 
to  come  there  again,  as  the  inhabitants  were  fierce  and 
inhospitable,  and  the  land  had  no  good  harbours,  He  gave 
them  a  gold  ring  to  give  to  Thurid,  whom  he  loved  much 
better  than  Snorre,  her  brother,  and  a  sword  for  Thurid's 
son.  Gudleif  brought  these  back  to  Dublin,  and  the  next 
summer  home  to  Iceland,  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
friend  in  distress  Was  a  certain  Biorn,'  a  skald  and 
warrior  much  respected,  who  had  left  Iceland  in  a  ship 
about  99S,  and  had  been  lost  sight  of  since.  He  had  been 
io  love  with  Thurid,  and  was  therefore  persecuted  by  her 
family,  and  especially  by  her  brother  and  her  husband; 
and  this,  concludes  the  story,  was  the  '  whole  truth  known 
concerning  Biorn,'* 

It  was  in  1697  that  Peringskjold  published  the  first 
edition  of  the  Heimskrhigla,  with  Swedish  and  Latin  trans- 
lations of  the  original  Icelandic  The  manuscripts  he  used 
are  not  now  extant,  but  they  were  merely  transcripts  of 
other  manuscripts  wliicb  we  still  possess."  In  1777  Schoning 
commenced  a  new  issue,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Danish 
government,  from  the  collation  of  three  manuscripts  and 
from  Peringskjold's  edition.*  The  eight  chapters  which 
contain  the  main  Vinland  narrative  are  often  supposed  to 
be  an  interpolation  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  used  by  the 
first  editor.    They  do  not  occur  in  the  three  extant  mann- 

'  Biom   Breidvikiiiga  Kappa,   tlie  TrjgK>'«3on   in  a  swimming  contest 

'chalDpion  of  tlie  Brondrikiiigs,'  who  in  tlie  Nid. 

first  won  himself  a  t,Teat   name  in  '  SeeTorfaena.SwdM-ut  riit/dnrfiVw 

Baltic    Viking    A'avfare.       Here    hi?  AiUiquae. 

joined  tlio   men  of   Jorasborg ;     cf.  '  lu  six  volumes  folio.    ThemHmi- 

Eyrbyggia  Saga,  cbaptcrs  xlvii,  and  scripts    were    those    in    the    Anie 

iKiT.  Mognaeus   collection.     Tliia    edition 

'  Thurid's  son  (by  Biom,  as  com-  was    finislied    by    Thorlaciiis    and 

manly    supposed)    was   the    famous  WerlaulTin  1826. 
Kiartan  who  tried  strength  with  Olaf  ' 
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scripts  of  the  Heiiiiskringla,  but  they  must  certainly  he 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  they  may 
be  found  verbatim  in  a  Codex*  written  between  1387 
and  1395. 

The  narrative  of  the  Vinland  voyages  has  unfortunately 
next  to  no  confirmation  from  monuments,  but  draws  its 
authority  almost  entirely  from  documents,  of  which  some 
were  committed  to  writing  in  the  latter,  some  in  t)ie  earlier 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  inscribed  rocks,  the 
buildings,  and  the  skeletons,  which  have  been  supposed  to 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Saga  on  American  soil,  have  been, 
with  one  exception,  abandoned  as  evidence  by  all  but  en- 
thusiasts. Thus  the  Dighton  Writing  Eock  on  the  Taunton 
Kiver,  near  Berkley  in  Massachusetts  (in  K.  Lat.  41°  44'), 
once  claimed  as  a  Bunic  inscription  recording  the  voyage  of 
ThorBon  Earlsefne,  is  now  generally  supposed  ta  ber  of 
Indian  origin,  thoi^h  it  has  certainly  been  tampered  with 
in  very  modem  times.'  The  Old  Stone  Mill  at  Newport 
in  Rhode  Island  is  a  still  more  doubtful  relic ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that,  even  if  part  of  the  structure  is  Indian  and 


'  The  CmUx  FlattyeiitU,  whitli 
nombera  them  as  chs.  cv.-ciiii.  of 
'Xaf  Tryggvettm'a  Saga,  the  wme  , 
insitioB  vhich  thej  occupy  in  Per- 
ingBkjiild'B  editioD,  aud  one  which 
they  conid  not  haTc  held  in  Suorre'K 
iirigiDBl  text  Tlie  Codti  FlaXeyennia 
in  Dot  an  original  work  of  one  author, 
Imt  a  collection  of  Sagas  transcribed 
from  older  manuscripts.  The  ar- 
nngemeut  is  dironological,  and  the 
various  narratives  are  artificially 
groDped  together  under  the  reign  in 
which  the  several  events  happened, 
even  though  nototherwise connected. 
This  moat  important  manoscript  is 
so  named  from  tlie  Island  of  Flatey 


in  BreidaGord  in  Iceland,  where  it 
tvss  bug  kept.  In  16iO  Biaho[> 
Brjnjolf  Sveinson  of  Skalhott 
bought  it  from  the  owner,  Jonas 
Torfasoii,  for  Xing  Frederick  III.  of 
Denniark,  who  gave  in  exchange 
perjietual   exemption   from    land -tax 


a  for 


The 


annals  of  the  Cadtr  FtaCeyenaia  end 
at  A.n.  1365,  and  they  were  written 
out  by  tlie  Priest  Magnus  Thorhalson. 
'  Cf.  Laiug  and  Anderson,  Pec- 
Imiiiary  Dissertation,  pp.  214'223. 
Theae  editors  believe  the  marks  on 
the  Dighton  Rock  are  not  letters  at 
all,  but  scratches  or  primitive  draw- 
ings made  at  various  rimes. 
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only  in  part  due  to  Governor  Benedict  Arnold,^  none  of  it 
can  with  any  certainty  be  attributed  to  the  Norsemen.  The 
Skeleton  in  Armour,  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  at  Fall  Eiver  In  Massachusetta,  carries  with 
it,  in  spite  of  Longfellow's  poem,  no  decisive  evidence  of 
Norse  origin.  This,  in  fact,  can  only  be  asserted  of  one  such 
monument  or  material  object  west  of  Greenland — the  rock 
inscription  of  Kingiktorsoak  near  the  entrance  of  Baffin's  Bay.* 
In  examining  the  narratives  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  general  drift,  which  is  credible  enougli,  and  the  par- 
ticular details,  which  are  sometimes  coosietent  and  historical, 
but  sometimes  the  reverse.  In  other  words,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Norsemen,  as  recorded  in  this  narrative, 
really  discovered  lands  to  the  west  of  Iceland  and  Greenland 
which  must  be  identified  with  parts  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent ;  but  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  record  of  this 
great  discovery  is  free  from  legendary  and  unbistorical 
admixture.  One  point  of  some  interest  and  importance, 
though  not  expressly  noticed^  in  these  Sagas  as  a  reason 
of  the  explorations,  may  be  brought  to  corroborate  their 
evidence  on  the  general  facts  they  record.  The  scarcity  of 
wood  in  Iceland  and  Greenland  not  improbably  exercised 
an  influence  on  the  search  for  new  lands.  In  the  famous 
Book  of  the  Iceland  settlers,  known  as  the  Landnamabok, 
it  is  told  as  a  wonderful  thing  that  one  of  the  primitive 


'  Later  half  of  tbe  Beventeent)i 
oentury.  Cf.  Laing  and  Andecson, 
/Veiiminary  DisKrtatiini,  pp.  228- 
330. 

*  All  these  relics  am  diacuBsed  hy 
ToifaeUB  and  Ame  MoguaeuB,  who 
both  incline  to  fix  Vialand  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  in 
Newfoniidland.  Stonn  appears  to 
ai^e  with  greater  force  for  Nova 
Scotia.     See  Studiei  on  tkt  Vinland 


Voyages  in  itiinoirea  de  la  Soeitti 
Tnyale  des  Anliquaires  rfu  Nard, 
nouvelle  s^rie,  1838,  pp.  341.3411, 
350-357,  etc. 

'  It  is,  however,  in  a  sense  alluded 
to  in  the  story  about  Karlsefne's 
VinUnd  Wood,  quoted  below,  and  iu 
the  frequent  mention  of  shiploads 
of  wood  brought  from  Norway  and 
the  south  and  weat  by  various 
traders  and  explorers. 
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coloniats,  named  Avang,  found  '  Buch  great  plenty  of  wood 
\vhere  he  settled,  that  he  built  himself  a  loDg-ship  there- 
witli';  and  in  another  Saga'  it  is  mentioned,  with  the  same 
nstonishmeut,  that  the  famous  Hialte  Skeggieson  made  for 
himself  at  his  own  home  a  vessel  so  lai^e  that  he  sailed 
therein  to  Norway.  As  a  rule,  the  men  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland  had  to  get  their  sea-goiug  vessels  from  the 
forests  of  Scandinavia;  for  even  in  Iceland  trees  were  rare, 
and  the  drift-wood  on  their  shores  was  an  uncertain 
material  both  in  its  supply  aud  durability.  Now,  when 
once  the  wooded  countries  of  Vinland,  Markland,  and 
Helluland  had  been  discovered,  it  was  natural  enough  to 
go  in  quest  of  these  -western  lands  from  which  came  so 
much  of  the  precious  jetsam  to  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Viking  settlements.  Every  explorer  in  the  Flatey  narrative 
loads  his  ship  with  wood;  it  is  the  first  thing  men  seek 
on  landing ;  to  the  last  they  are  busied  in  adding  to  their 
stock  of  the  same.  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  on  his  return  to 
Norway,  even  disposes  of  some  of  this  wood  at  a  high  price  ; 
he  sold,  we  read,  a  piece  of  mosur  or  maple  wood  of  Vinland 
for  a  door  bar  or  a  besom,  and  a  Bremen  merchant  paid 
lialf  a  mark  of  gold  for  the  same. 

Some  of  the  other  details,  however,  as  given  in  Flatey, 
offer  easy  material  for  criticism  and  objection.  For  instance, 
Leif  and  his  successors  arrive  in  Vinland  in  the  spring,  and 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  later  month  than  June  can 
here  be  understood.  It  would  indeed  be  a  remarkable  land 
which  was  then  producing  grapes,  ripe  or  almost  ripe,  and 
ears  of  wheat.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Norsemen  were 
gathering  these  precocious  fruits,  the  eider  ducks  had  just 
laid  their  eggs  on  the  Stream  Isle,^  which  would  throw  us 
back  to  an  early  date  in  spring. 

'  Th«  Kriatni  Saga.  *  Straam.ey. 
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The  ducks  and  the  grapes  raise  other  dif&cultieB.  In 
modern  times  the  eider  is  hardly  ever  seen  lower  than  60" 
north  latitude ;  yet  here  we  have  it  in  proximity  to  a 
country  that  in  many  respects  may  be  said  to  answer  to 
New  England,  or  at  least  to  the  south  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Again,  the  whole  story  of  Tyrker  the  German,  tipsy  with 
eating  grapes,  reads  like  the  fiction  of  an  ale-drinker  of 
the  north,  who  knew  no  more  of  wine  than  that  it  was  the 
juice  of  the  grape. 

To  some  the  language  of  the  Saga  about  the  Skraeliugs 
presents  equal  difBculties,  and  is  no  more  credible  than  its 
saggestions  that  grapes  would  intoxicate  without  vinous 
fermentation,  that  wheat  would  grow  witliout  being  sown, 
and  that  a  corn — or  kiln — barn  could  be  found  in  a  land 
without  dwelUug-houses.  The  question  of  these  mysterious 
people  would  seem,  however,  to  belong  to  quite  a  different 
cat^ory,  and  to  be  incapable  of  such  hasty  and  con- 
temptuous treatment  We  must  return  to  this  point  later 
on,  only  expressing  here  our  belief,  first,  that  the  Skraelings 
may  rather  be  identified  with  some  vanished  races  of  North 
American  Indians  (such  as  the  Beothuks  or  the  Micmacs) 
than  with  the  Esquimaux ;  and  secondly,  that  some 
of  the  tribes  of  the  latter  race  were  living  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  much  further  to  the  south  than  they 
have  been  found  in  modern  times.  It  is  unfortunately 
obvious,  as  various  critics  have  pointed  out,  that  the  Saga's 
account  of  the  time  occupied  in  sailing  from  land  to  land  in 
the  Vinland  voyages  leads  to  no  satisfactory  result,  for  we 
do  not  know  how  much  was  usually  accomplished  in  the 
'day'  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  action  of  strong  currents 
from  the  south-west  might  often  make  them  lose  in  one  part 
of  the  'day'  almost  as  much  as  they  had  gained  in  another. 
Thus  it  is  by  no  means  easy  either  to  estimate  the  exact 
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value  of  the  Saga's  langaage  on  this  point  ^  or  to  calculate 
the  position  of  the  new  discovered  lauds  from  such  shadowy 
data. 

Again,  the  descriptions  of  these  new  lands  are  in  many 
cases  equally  vague  and  uncertain.  The  stony  soil,  scattered 
with  fragments  of  elate  and  affording  little  vegetation — this 
applies  equally  to  all  the  coast-line  from  Newfoundland 
northwards ;  and  the  name  of  Helluland  or  Slab-land  would 
suit  almost  any  part  of  Labrador  just  as  well  as  the  Island 
of  Term  Nova.  Once  more,  the  notice  of  Markland,  level 
and  covered  with  thick  forests,  might  be  written  about 
countless  points  of  the  North  American  shore ;  and  even 
some  of  the  details  which  seem  conclusive  do  not  really  take 
U8  much  further.  An  island  with  a  sound  between  it  and 
the  mainland,  a  low  shore  with  white  sandy  cliffs  and 
shallow  water,  a  fiord  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  a  river  running  out 
of  a  lake,  a  bay  between  two  headlands,  these  are  facts 
which  look  promising  at  Srst  sight,  but  appear  more  and 
more  evasive  when  one  seriously  tries  to  fix  the  position  of 
the  locality.  For  they  are  features  common  to  nearly  all 
sea-coasts,  and  discoverable  everywhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  definite  conceptions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  general  picture  of  the  Norse  settlements  in 
this  region,  of  their  mode  of  life,  and  of  the  natural  products 
which  they  discovered.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  some 
inconsistent  details  of  the  winter  climate,  obviously 
exa^erated  in  expression,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  to  dea! 
■with  countries  which  cannot  be  placed  much  further  soutli 
than  the  latitude  of  41°  North,  or  further  north  than  the 
latitude  of  49°  55',  according*  to  the  estimate  of  the  shortest 

'  'Tbey  eaileil  three   da^,'  'two  I  iras  in  the  sk;  between  Eyktaretad 

dafB.'  etc.  and  Dagmslaatad  on  tbo  shortest  day,' 

'  According  to  the  beat  interprets-  lit.,  '  The  sun  hud  there  Efktarstod 

tion  of  the  perpUxing  words,  "The  sun   '  and  Dsgmalaatsd  on  the  short  day.' 
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day  given  us  in  the  narrative  oF  Leif's  voyage  and  planta- 
tion. On  this  day,  it  is  said,  tlie  sun  was  above  the  horizon 
in  the  watches  immediately  hefore  and  after  that  of  mid- 
day. Now  in  Iceland,  on  the  shortest  day,  the  whole  course 
of  the  sun  was  included  in  the  one  mid-day  watch,  which 
began  at  10.30  in  the  morning  and  ended  at  1.30  in  the 
afternoon.  The  preceding  watch  would  begin  at  7.30  in 
the  morning;  the  succeeding  watch  would  end  at  4.30  in 
the  afternoon.  According  to  the  most  natural  reading  of 
the  Saga's  words,  we  must  surely  understand,  not  merely 
that  the  sun  rose  $07neti?ne  in  the  earliest  and  set  sometime 
in  the  latest  watch,  but  that  it  was  above  the  horizon 
thToughout  these  three  watches.  This  would  give  us  a  day 
of  oine  hours  (7.30  a.m.  to  4.30  P.M.)  and  a  latitude  of 
41°  24'  10",  lying  between  Seaconnet  and  Judith  Points, 
which  form  the  entrance  to  Mount  Hope  Bay  in 
Massachusetts.  This  Bay,  and  its  river  the  Taunton,  corre- 
spond well  with  the  Hop  of  the  S(^  and  its  neighbourhood. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  conceivable  that  the  name  of 
Hop,  given  by  the  Norsemen,  was  preserved  in  native 
tradition,'  and  so  passed  to  the  Puritan  settlers  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  if  so,  this  would  be  one  of  the  most 
curious  survivals  in  history;  but  neither  this  verbal  identili- 
cation,  nor  the  various  local  correspondencies  of  the  Mount 
Hope  Bay  district  with  tlie  Norse  descriptions,  seem  so 
convincing,  in  reference  to  the  general  position  of  Vinland, 
as  another  detail.  The  Saga  tells  us  with  the  utmost 
distinctness  that  there  was  no  ^  frost  in  winter  ;  that  winter 
fodder  was  not  *  needed  for  the  cattle ;  that  day  and  night 

'  In  the  form  of  Haup.  '  '  Would  not  be  needed  as  they 

'Admitting  exaggeration  here,  we  thought'  may  aurely  be  underaUrad 

may  read  'little,'  i.e.  nothing  that  sa  a  poaitive  statement,  Tor  -we  are 

conld  be  named  in  comparison  with  never  told  afleraarda  that  they  were 

Iceland  or  Greenland.  wrong  in  their  snppositioD. 
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here  were  more  equal  than  in  Iceland  or  (the  extreme 
south  of)  Greenland;  and  that  wild  vines  grew  in  profusion, 
and  were  such  a  feature  of  the  land,  that  the  Korsenien 
named  it  from  this  very  circumstance.  It  can  hardly  be 
maiotained  that  if  these  points  are  thrust  aside,  we  can 
any  longer  attach  definite  value  to  the  narrative,  which 
would  then  become,  at  the  best,  an  account  of  a  true  dis- 
covery recorded  in  an  entirely  mythical  form.  And  if  these 
details  are  accepted  it  seems  useless  to  talk  any  longer  of 
looking  for  Yinland  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where 
a  winter  fully  as  severe  as  that  of  Iceland  prevails.  In 
other  words,  we  are  absolutely  compelled,  either  to  reject 
the  whole  body  of  the  narrative,  allowing  truth  only  to  a 
general  fact  which  the  particulars  have  utterly  distorted ; 
or  else  to  seek  our  Vinland  at  least  as  far  south  as  Southeru 
Nova  Scotia,  where  the  northern  limit  of  the  wild  vine  is 
to  be  found.  The  exact  place  matters  little ;  claimants  as 
good  as  Mount  Hope  Bay  may  be  found  to  the  nortli,  and 
have  this  advantage,  that  here,  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  more 
possible  to  bring  together  in  one  locality  the  wild  vines  of 
Vinland  and  the  skin-canoes  of  the  Skraelings,  the  self-sown 
wheat  of  the  fields,  and  the  sables,  grey  skins,  and  white  fnrs 
of  the  forest  animals.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  the 
impossibility  of  a  far  northern  locality,  so  often  and  so 
confidently  assumed,  for  the  site  of  Leifs  Booths  and 
Thor&nn's  Colony. 

A  word  more  on  the  question  of  the  Skraelings.  It  has 
been  su^ested  that  the  terror  of  these  folk  at  the  bellowing 
of  Karlsefne's  ball  belongs  to  the  emotions  of  an  island 
people  who  had  never  seen  such  an  animal  before ;  whereas 
any  tribe  living  on  the  Continent  would  have  known  tlie 
bison  or  musk  ox. 

Those  who  support  the  identification  of   these  natives 
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with  the  Esquimaux  are  entitled  to  ai^ue  rather  strongly 
from  the  fact  that,  although  now  conliQed  to  the  far  north, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  they  were  once  spread  over  a 
wider  and  more  temperate  area.  From  this,  as  from  many 
other  points  of  view,  it  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  North 
American  Indians  are  extinct  as  a  race  in  these  regions, 
and  Iiave  left  no  written  records.  Among  collectors  of  their 
traditions  it  is  often  said  that  these  same  Indiana  were  onc& 
acquainted  with  tlie  Esquimaux  as  near  neighbours,  and 
regarded  them  with  exactly  the  same  feelings  of  dread  as 
the  Norsemen,  Danes  and  Swedes  felt  for  the  wizard  and 
dwarfish  Finns  and  Lapps  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

From  the  details  given  in  the  Saga  about  the  skin-boats 
of  the  savages  and  other  matters,  the  same  school  derives 
atill  more  confidence.  We  have  here,  they  say,  a  simple 
choice.  In  other  words,  we  must  either  take  the  Skraelings 
of  the  narrative  to  be  Esquimaux,  or  we  must  look  upon 
the  whole  description  here  given  of  these  strange  people  as 
untrustworthy  and  beyond  verification.  As  to  one  reference 
we  may  be  positive.  Unquestionably  the  ugly,  sallow,  lai^e- 
eyed,  broad -cheeked,  shock-headed  natives,  who  came  in 
skin-canoes  to  reconnoitre,  and  then  advanced  to  trade, 
and  finally  to  fight,  with  Thorfinn's  men,  were  Esquimaux 
and  nothing  else. 

Again,  as  to  the  insular  ignorance  of  this  people,  who  had 
never  seen  cattle,  and  who  seemed  so  dwarfish  to  the  North- 
men, what  better  terms  could  he  chosen  to  draw  a  life-like 
picture  of  the  Esquimaux  ?  Some .  additional  support  is 
given  to  this  theory  by  the  tradition  which  Are  Frode 
professed  to  give  from  the  recollections  of  Thorkell  Gellesou 
of  Helgafell  (c  A.D.  1050-1150)  who  knew  Greenland  well, 
and  had  spoken  with  one  of  Eed  Eric's  original  comrades. 
The  Norse  colonists,  according  to  Thorkell,  found  in  Green- 
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land  traces  of  human  dwellings,  fragments  of  boats,  and 
9tone  implements,  from  whicli  '  one  might  guega  that  people 
of  the  kind  formerly  inhabiting  Vinland,  and  known  among 
Uie  Greenianders  as  Skraelings,  must  have  passed  there.' ' 

But  the  matter  is  not  so  easy  of  settlement.  The  words 
preserved  from  the  speech  of  the  Skraeling  boys  taken  in 
Markland  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  tongue  of  the 
Esqnimaux,  but  agree  somewhat  better  with  the  relics  pre- 
served of  the  Micmac  and  Beothuk  langnages  spoken  by 
savages  whom  the  sixteenth-century  explorers  discovered  in 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  The 
Saga's  picture  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Skraelings, 
of  their  skin-canoes  and  cave  (or  boat)  dwellings,  would  suit 
the  Beothuks  or  Micmacs  quite  as  closely  as  the  Esquimaux, 
to  judge  from  the  descriptions  of  the  former  that  have  been 
collected.  While  the  fierce  and  treacherous  nature  of  the 
enemies  of  Thorvald  Ericson  and  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  and 
their  eagerness  to  trade  in  skins  and  furs,  seem  almost 
decisive  gainst  the  exclusive  Esquimaux  theory.  May  it 
not  be  possible  to  hold  that  the  Icelandic  records  here 
contain  references  to  both  the  races  whose  respective  claims 
to  be  the  true  and  only  Skraelings  have  been  so  vigorously 
set  in  opposition.* 

I  Cf.  Are  Frode'a  still  eitant  LOel- 
lu  Iilarulorum ;  and  Storm,  Studies 
OS  Vinland  Voyaga,  pp.  816,  816. 

*  Undoubtedl;  the  Sknelings  or 
Greenland  nere  Esqnimaoz.  But  the 
Nonemeo  probably  applied  the  name 
withontniDch  discrimination  to  verj 
^BBiiniliir  natives  of  the  neK-foDud 
wwtem  lauds  'over  against'  Gieen- 
land.  The  word  Skraelings  iras  used 
a  the  Sagaa  for  decrepit  people,  of 
loir  phjsiqne  and  calturo.  On  the 
■kin-boatB,  also  called  ships,  and 
Hid  to  be  rowed  with  several  oara. 


the  Saga  obviously  miies  up  details 
suitable  in  some  cases  to  Esquimaux, 
in  others  to  American  Indians  and 
birch-bark  canoes.  The  '  big-eyed ' 
appearance  of  the  Skraelings  agrees 
well  with  that  of  the  Micmaea,  ss 
described  by  Lescarbot;  while  the 
narrowing  forehead  of  the  Indiana 
gives  the  brood-cheeked  appearance. 
The  '  malicious  look '  does  not  at  all 
suit  the  merry,  bland,  Esquimaiix. 
Cf.  Storm,  Sludiet  on  Vinland  Voy- 
ages, pp.  360-7. 
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After  the  fall  of  Olaf  Tryggveson  the  Heimskringla 
leaves  Norway  and  Korwegian  matters,  as  it  has  already  left 
them  more  than  once,  to  follow  the  early  Viking  career  of  a 
future  King.  This  was  Olaf  the  younger,  the  later  St.  Olaf, 
a  son  of  Harald  of  Greenland,  and  the  central  figure  in 
the  conversion  of  Scandinavia.  Around  him  obviously 
gathers  the  main  interest  of  the  narrative  of  the  long  serieB 
of  "Soraa  rulera  whom  Snorre  Sturleson  describes ;  only  two 
others  appear  in  the  Hoyal  Sagas  as  comparable  to  him ; — 
Olaf  the  son  of  Try^ve  and  Harald  Hardrada.  These  two 
share  indeed  in  the  first  class  of  Snorre's  heroes,  but  not  in 
the  first  place  with  St.  Olaf.  His  early  adventures,  his  reign 
— officially  described  as  fatal  to  heathendom — his  tragic  end, 
the  malice,  witchcraft,  and  subtlety  of  his  enemies,  the 
miracles  of  his  relics,  these  form  the  largest  canvas  on  which 
the  poet  and  the  annalist  has  exercised  his  skill  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Sagas. 

The  pre-eminent  position  thus  assigned  to  Olaf  Haraldson 
is  plainly  due  to  Christian  influence.  He  is  first  because 
no  other  place  can  be  given  to  the  Royal  Saint,  the 
saviour  of  his  people,  their  guide  within  the  fold  of  the 
Catholic  federation.  Like  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  like  St. 
Vladimir  of  Russia,  like  jEthelberht  of  Kent,  Olaf  the  Holy 
begins  the  history  of  his  nation  as  a  Christian,  and  therefore 
as  a  civilised,  state.  What  had  gone  before  Olaf  Tryggveson 
was  glorious  but  unhallowed ;  the  son  of  Tryggve  had  b^un 
the  work  but  had  not  been  able  to  finish ;  and  his  cruelty 
was  so  enormous  that  the  Church  shrank  from  canonising 
such  a  man  of  blood.  But  the  milder  virtues  of  his 
successor,  firm  as  a  king,  gentle  as  a  ChristiaD,  won  the 
homage  of  those  to  whom  the  Catholic  religion  meant  l%ht 
and  heathendom  darkness. 

Ju4^;ed  by  other  standards,  neither  the  reign  nor  the 
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person  of  St  Olaf  were  quite  so  importaDt.  Politically,  his 
figure  is  insignificant  by  the  side  of  his  great  rival,  Ciiut  of 
Denmark,  who  ousts  him  from  his  kingdom.  He  can 
scarcely  be  thought  to  equal  the  daring  genius  of  Harald 
Hardrada.  Still  less  can  an  impartial  judgment  place  him 
alongside  the  first  of  Norsemen,  the  greatest  of  their  states- 
men and  empire  builders,  William  the  Conqueror  or  Robert 
Guiacard.^ 

Geographically,  that  is  in  relation  to  the  side  of  history 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  St.  Olafs  reign  is 
likewise  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  true  we  have  a  fair 
number  of  details,  from  this  period,  of  undoubted  value 
in  the  chronicle  of  northern  travel ;  but  of  these  perhaps 
the  chief  item  is  the  Biarma-land  voyage  of  St  Olafs  wizard 
enemy,  Thorir  Hund.  Here  again  the  life  of  Harald 
Hardrada  offers  us  a  more  representative  fignre,  and  a  wider 
outlook  on  the  great  world  beyond  Norway. 

When  he  was  but  twelve  years  old,  young  Oiaf  Haraldson, 
like  the  son  of  Tryggve,  started  on  a  Viking  voyage.  First 
be  sailed  to  Sweden  and  Gothland ;  then  to  Finland,'^  where 
at  this  early  age  the  future  saint  fought  victoriously  against 
the  wizardry  of  these  dangerous  heathens ;  then  to  Friesland 
and  England,^  where  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  was  now  in 
its  death-stru^le  with  the  Dane.  'At  that  time  Svein 
Forkbeard  and  his  men  had  gone  wide  over  England,  and 
King  ^thelred  had  fled  to  Valland,'  or  Normandy,  Olaf 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  English  and  fought  bravely  for 
.Xthelred.    First  he  made  for  London,  which  the  Danes 

'  Or    eveo     tbe     more    shadowj   |  was  coasting  along  Friesland  he  by 

Bnrik,    if  we    look    at   the    fatnre  I  olT 'Aij/A  Kinnliniside,' saja  theSaga, 

importuice  of   that    chieftain's  life  in  heavy  weather.    Some  have  identi- 

and  work.  Bed  this  witli  the  Texol,  in  spite  of 

"  Chs,  ir.toix.ot  St.  Olafs  Saga.  the  epithet 'hiRh.' 

=  Chs.  X.,  xi.  ofsame.    When  Oh.r  I 
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held ;  and  here  Olaf  and  ^thelred  went  up  tlie  Thames 
and  made  an  onset  on  the  bridge  across  the  river,  hetween 
the  city  and  the  cheaping  town  of  Southwark.  Now  this 
bridge  was  so  broad  that  wf^^ons  might  pass  each  other 
thereon ;  and  here  were  castles  and  bulwarks  looking  down 
the  stream ;  and  under  the  bridge  were  piles  stuck  into  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  And  when  ^thelred  could  not  take 
the  bridge,  Olaf,  with  a  great  raft  cunningly  devised,  broke 
it  down,  and  so  won  the  city.  He  bad  flake-hurdles  made 
of  willow  twigs  and  green  wood,  and  laid  all  over  his  ships 
sheds  of  wicker-work,  and  underneath  the  sheds  he  planted 
staves  so  thick  and  high  that  it  was  a  good  palisade  to  fight 
from.  So  he  forced  his  way  right  up  under  London  Bridge, 
through  showers  of  missiles,  lashed  cables  round  the  piles 
that  upheld  the  structure,  and  then  rowed  down  stream, 
drawing  the  piles  till  they  were  loosened  from  under  the 
bridge,  and  all  on  top  fell  in.' 

Four  years'  he  stayed  in  England  after  this  and  won 
battles  for  -Etlielred ;  but  when  the  old  King  of  Wessex  died 
he   went   south   over  sea,   apparently   to   Normandy  *   and 

'  Ch.  nil.  of  SI.  Olaf)  Haga.  Vikinga   sat,'  were   pfrhapa  in   the 

*  Swiningly  four ;  tliough  the  Saga  neighbonrhood  of  Ooutances  (t)  or  at 

saya  'threes'  cf.  ch.  xiii.  tieginning,  Monl  St'Michel  (!) :  of.   Dozy,  &- 

i».  beginning,  and  xiv.   aurt,  of  A'(.  chrTchaiurVk-atoire..  .dtl'Espagnt, 

VInfiSaga.  edition    of    1881,    ii.    yip.    308-14, 

'Cha.  IV.,  wi.  of  St.  Olaf  t  Saga.  according  to  which  'ChBilss'  Water' 

In  'VaUand,'  he  visited  'Eingfirth,'  is  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.     Thn  fngmenta 

•  Grialapoo!,'  '  Wjlliamsby,'   *  Fettre-  of  an  older  redaction   of  St.   Olaf  a 

iirth,'    'Seliiipool,'    ' Gunvaldaborg,'  Sa^  declare  that  at  the  'Karlaar'  or 

a.   'great    and  ancient'    town,    and  'Charles'  Water,'  Olaf  found  idola- 

'Cliarlae'    Water.'      In    nearly    all  tera,   whoaa  deitiea,   a   Siren   and  a 

these   places,   which    mostly  appear  Boar,  he  kilted ;  and  here  he  got  a 

hopelesa  of  identification,  he  fougli  wind  farourablo  for  passing  the  Strait, 

and  won  hattlea  against  other  Vik-  bnt  was  turned  back  by  the  vision. 

inga, — a   fresh    proof,   if   any  were  Charles,  or  Karl,  ia  here  viewed  by 

needed,  of  the  universal  activity  of  Dozir  u  merely  a  Norseman's  version 

his  race  at  this  time.     Ringfirtli  and  of  Herculea  ('  the  great  man  '),  and 

ita  cutle    on   the   heights,    '  where  this  eminent  scholar  contends  with 
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Brittany,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  western 
Spain,  and  after  many  victories  determined  to  sail  on  to 
Korra  Sound  or  Gibraltar  Straits,  and  so  to  Jerusalem.  But 
now  there  came  to  him  in  a  dream  a  man,  noble-looking 
and  well-favouted,  yet  awful,  who  bade  him  give  up  his 
purpose,  and  go  back  to  the  lands  of  his  birthright, '  for  thou, 
said  he,  shalt  be  a  King  of  Norway  for  time  everlasting.' 

We  may  suppose  that  Olaf  had  now  reached  beyond 
the  Garonne  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  as  far  as  Cadiz  and  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  but  after  this  vision  he  turned  back  to 
the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  ravaged  Poitou  and  Touraine, 
raiding  as  far  as  the  market  town  of  Parthenay,  a  little 
west  of  Poitiers.^  Thence  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to 
Normandy.  '  And  now  thirteen  years  had  passed  from  tlie 
fall  of  Olaf  Trj'ggveaon.  And  in  Normandy  there  were 
then  two  earls,  William  and  Kobert,  Lords  of  Itouen  and 
sons  of  Kichard,  who  was  the  grandson  of  William  Long- 
sword,'  who  was  himself  son  of  Kolf  Ganger,  who  won 
Normandy.  And  Emma,  wife  of  ^lithelred.  King  of  the 
English,  was  sister  of  these  earls;  who  were  akin  to  the 
lords  of  Norway,  and  at  all  times  the  greatest  friends  of 
the  Northmen.  So  Olaf  tarried  the  winter  in  Seine-water, 
and  had  there  a  land  of  peace.' 

Meantime  Cnut  the  Dane  had  won  ^  England  from 
.^thelred's  sons  ;  and  these  last  came  to  Bouen,  while  Olaf 

mncb  skill  uid  persuaalveneai  for  the  Olaft  Saga.     The  appeanmcc  in  the 

fMlily  of  the  tradition  that  ss  lata  vision    was   afterwards  supposed  to 

■a    A.D.     1145    B    colossal    statue  be  the  tpirit  of  Olaf  Tiyggveson. 

of  Hercul«s  stood    in    the    Bay  of  *  The  Saga  calla  him  iMUg-spear, 

Cadiz  on  a  lofty  pedestal  ;  at  last  it  ch.  xix.  of  HC.  Olafs  Saga. 

WM  destroyed   by  the   Moslems,  to  *  Earl  Eric  of  Normandy  was  his 

whom    {e.g.    Uitsudi)    we    owe    the  ally  in  the  conquest,  and  died   'of 

most  exact  description  of  the  nrnrrel  blood   letting  in   England,'  just  « 

which  gaTG  name  to  the  'Strait  of  he  was  setting  out  on  pilgrimage  to 

the  Idols  of  Copper.'  Rome.      Ch.    xxiu.    of    St.     Olafa 

>  See  cha.   zTiL  and  xriiL   of  SL  Saga. 
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was  there,  fresh  from  his  western  voyage.  '  And  they  were 
all  together  that  winter  in  Normandy,  and  agreed  that  Olaf 
should  have  Northumberland  if  they  could  get  England 
from  the  Danes.'  In  the  spring  the  allies  made  a  descent 
upon  England,  but  Cunt's  men  were  too  many  for  them ;  so 
Olaf,  after  winning  a  battle  in  Northumberland,^  sailed  off  to 
Korway,  where  all  the  people  welcomed  him  as  their 
king.2 

The  rest  of  this  long  Saga — though  containing  a  goodly 
number  of  allusions  to  foreign  lauds,  and  especially  to 
Iceland  and  Greenland,  the  Orkneys  aud  Shetlands,  the 
north  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Russia — has  little  direct 
bearing  on  exploration,  travel,  or  war,  in  distant  parts, 
Thorir  Hund's  Biaruia-land  or  White  Sea  journey  is  the 
chief  glimpse  afforded  us  of  the  outer  world  within  this 
period;^  and  the  story  of  this  is  as  follows.  One  winter 
(probably  of  the  year  1023  or  1024)  Olaf  sent  a  trusty 
servant  of  his  to  the  north.  This  servant  was  Karli  of 
Halogaland,  the  most  northerly  pro^ce  of  Norway  proper, 
.  to  which  JElfted's  Ohthere  also  belonged,  Karli  had  more 
to  do  than  collect  the  King's  moneys  and  leave  his  messages 
in  the  uplands  of  Norway ;  he  was  to  sail  right  away  north 
to  the  White  Sea  and  the  Dviua,  It  was  before  all  a  com- 
mercial venture ;  the  King  and  Karli  joined  in  fitting  out 
a  ship,  and  each  was  to  have  one  half  of  tlie  profits.  So 
Karli  steered  north  to  Halogaland  early  in  the  spring  with 
Gunstein  his  brother,  and  coasted  up  to  Finmark,     Going 

a  trace  of  the  early  iiitcrcomie  of  the 
Northmen  with  Southern  Spain.  Cf. 
Dozy,  Seeherctta  sitr  I'hUtoire  de 
li(  UlUraturc  dt  I'Etpagnt  pendant 
hvio'jenage,  third  edition,  IBSI,  vol. 
11.  pp,  250-871. 

"  lOlE-1030.     See  ch.  ciliii  of  Si. 
Olafi  Saga. 


'  Thewid  w«sat 'Youngford,' the 
battle  at  '  Wald ' ;  cb.  xxvi.  of  St. 
Otafs  Saga. 

>  Chs.  xxri,  jtiTil,  xiviii., 
imtL  of  St.  Olaf  a  Saga.  We  maj 
notice  in  eh.  xxiil  the  Cordovan 
boots  and  hose  which  Xing  Signrd 
Sow  ware  at  hia  meeting  with  Okf-' 
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thus,  they  passed  close  by  the  home  of  Thorir  Huud  of 
Biich-Isle,^  who  had  a  blood-feud  to  settle  with  £at]i. 
Thorir  accordingly  sent  messa^s  of  the  friendliest  kind  to 
the  passing  ship,  saying  that  he  also  was  minded  to  fare 
that  summer  to  Biarma-land  in  their  company  and  share 
evenly  in  all  winninge.  So  Earli  and  his  brother  bade 
him  join  them  with  a  force  of  the  same  strength  as  they 
had  (five-and-twenty  men),  but  he  brought  a  huge  buss, 
manned  with  his  own  house-carles,  nearly  eighty  in  number. 
Then  Gunstein  became  suspicious  and  would  have  turned 
back,  but  Karli  persisted,  only  remonstrating  with  Thorir 
about  his  vessel  and  its  crew.  But  Thorir  declared  in 
Biich  a  venturous  voyage  one  could  not  have  too  many 
good  men. 

All  the  summer  they  sailed  on  in  company,  sometimes 
one  ship  being  ahead  and  sometimes  the  other,  along 
Finmark  and  round  the  North  Cape  and  past  the  Murman 
Coast  of  Laplaud  and  <f/er  the  White  Sea  to  Biarma-land, 
where  they  found  a  good  market ;  at  this  '  cheaping  stead ' 
Thorir  got  some  grey  wares  and  beaver-skins  and  sables, 
aud  Karli,  with  his  well-filled  purse,  bought  many  peltries. 
When  the  bartering  was  over  they  turned  their  prows  for 
home  and  sailed  down  the  river  Dvina.  For  all  the  traflBc 
was  at  a  place  some  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream, 
probably  near  the  later  Kholmogori,  so  famous  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Tsar  Ivan  IV..  of  Chancellor  and 
Jenkinson  and  Burrough.  While  business  lasted  there  had 
been,  as  usual,  a  '  peace  with  the  folk  of  the  land ' ;  but 
DOW  this  waa  proclaimed  to  be  at  an  end,  and,  for  any  more 
profit,  plunder  was  needed.  So  when  they  came  out  to  the 
sea,  the  crews  met  together,  and  Thorir  asked  if  any  one 
was  willing  to  go  on  land  and  gain  wealth  for  himself; 
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for  wealth  there  was  to  be  had,  buried  in  the  woods,  or 
under  mounds,  *  accordiog  to  the  wont  of  that  land.'  Thorir 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  grave  hoards  and  other  buried 
treasures  of  the  Biarma-men ;  probably  he  had  often  made 
the  White  Sea  voyt^  before.  And  all  said  they  would 
venture  if  wealth  was  to  be  looked  for,  Thorir  bade  them 
prepare  to  start  at  night ;  they  left  a  few  men  behind  to 
guard  the  ships,  and  the  rest  went  on  land  and  set 
ouL 

'  At  first  there  were  flat  fields  and  then  a  thick  wood- 
land.' Thorir  went  ahead,  and  ordered  his  followers  to 
move  on  silently,  barlcing  the  trees  to  show  the  way  back. 
At  last  they  came  out  into  a  great  cleariog  in  the  wood ; 
and  in  the  cleariug  was  a  treasure-mound  with  a  high 
palisade  and  a  door  securely  fastened.  But  Thorir  had 
limed  it  well ;  one  watch  had  just  gone  home,  and  the  next 
had  not  yet  arrived.  The  Norse  leader  hastened  up  to  the 
fence,  and,  hooking  his  axe  on  the  "top,  hauled  himself  over, 
hand  over  hand,  and  opened  the  door  from  within.  He 
warned  his  men  only  to  d^  up  the  gold  and  silver,  'for 
here  also  stands  lomala  the  God  of  the  Biarma-men,  and 
let  none  dare  to  rob  him.'  But  when  they  had  loaded 
themselves  with  booty,  Thorir  turned  back  to  lomala, 
and  took  a  silver  bowl  which  stood  in  his  lap,  full  of  silver 
pennies,  and  poured  them  into  bis  cloak,  while  upon  his  arm 
he  slipped  a  bow  which  was  over  the  bowl. 

By  that  time  all  the  men  had  got  out  through  the 
faggot  fence,  and  became  aware  that  Thorir  had  stayed 
behind.  So  £arli  turned  back  to  look  for  him,  and  they 
met  inside  the  gate,  and  Karli  saw  that  Thorir  had  got  the 
silver  bowl.  Then  Karli  himself  ran  into  lomala,  and  saw 
that  a  thick  collar  was  about  his  neck ;  with  his  axe  he 
smote  asunder  the  string  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  took 
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the  collar ;  but  the  stroke  was  so  mighty  that  lomala's  head 
fell  of^  and  a  marvellous  crash  was  heard. 

'And  straightway  when  that  befell,  the  warders  caine 
forth  into  the  clearing  and  blew  their  horns;  and  now 
trumpets  were  heard  on  every  aide  So  the  Northmen 
rushed  into  the  wood,  but  behind  they  heard  constant 
whooping  and  crying,  for  the  Biarma-men  had  come.'  They 
were  lost  but  for  Thorir.  He  had  guided  them  to  the 
place,  and  now  he  guarded  the  rear,  guarded  it  above  all 
with  his  wondrous  witchery.  Before  him  walked  two 
men  carrying  a  great  bag,  'and  what  was  therein  seemed 
most  like  to  ashes.'  And  Thorir  dipped  bis  hand  in  it,  and 
sowed  it  about  their  path,  and  at  times  he  cast  it  forth 
over  his  company,  making  them  invisible. 

'Thus  they  fared  out  of  the  wood  and  into  the  open 
fields,  while  the  Biarma-men  rushed  after  them,  behind  and 
on  both  sides,  crying  and  yelling;  yet  saw  they  never  the 
Norsemen  and  their  weapons  came  not  near.  At  the  ships 
Karli  and  his  people  went  first  aboard,  and  cast  off  into 
the  main ' ;  then  Thorir  too  sailed  across  the  White  Sea.* 

The  nights  were  still  bright  (it  was  the  time  of  the 
white  nights  of  midsummer),  and  the  Northmen  sailed 
the  whole  '  day '  and  every  day  (of  four-and-twenty  hours) 
till  they  came  one  evening  to  certain  islands.  There  they 
struck  sail  and  cast  anchor,  waiting  for  the  ebb,  as  there 
was  a  strong  current  before  them.  And  Thorir  called  upon 
Karli  to  deliver  up  the  collar  of  the  idol  lomala, '  for  then 
ye  had  to  thank  me,'  said  he,  '  for  your  lives ;  and  thou, 
Karli,  didst  run  us  into  the  greatest  peril.'  But  Karli 
replied  that  the  collar  was  King  Olaf's.  '  Thereafter  Karli 
tried  to  get  away  from  Thorir,  sailing  as  fast  as  he  might; 
but  he  could  not ;  and  so  they  came  both  to  Geirsver.    And 

'  'Witoh-wick.' 
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this  is  the  first  place  where  one  who  comes  from  tlie  North 
tuay  lie  to  at  a  pier,'  Thorir  lay  up  the  haven  and  Karli 
further  out.  For  the  last  time  Thorir  asked  that  they 
should  share  the  booty ;  and  on  a  final  refusal,  he  killed 
hia  rival  and  seized  the  precious  collar ;  he  would  have 
sent  Grunstein  and  all  the  rest  after  Earii,  but  they  escaped 
to  King  Olaf,  abandoning  their  ship  and  its  rich  cai^o. 
'And  thus  Thorir  Hund  became  one  of  the  chief  foes  of 
the  king.' 

The  full  effect  of  this  was  seen  later,  when  Cnut  the 
Oreat's  ambition  threw  him  across  Ol&fs  path,  and  when 
every  element  of  disaffection  in  Norway  gathered  round 
the  claims  of  the  Danish  king.  Meantime  Thorir  remained 
in  his  far  northern  Finmark  home,  carefully  watching 
events ;  ever  on  his  guard  against  king's  messengers  from 
the  South ;  and  again,  more  than  once  (if  we  may  trust 
some  later  allusions),  going  on  the  White  Sea  voyage, 
buying  reindeer  skins,  and  gaining  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
the  witchcraft  of  the  mysterious  North. 

St.  Olafs  relations  with  Iceland  are  not  of  special  im- 
portance, but  such  as  they  are,  they  may  be  brieHy  noticed. 
For  instance,  one  Sighvat  the  Skald,  whose  father  met 
the  king  while  he  was  on  his  western  Viking  voyage, 
became  a  favourite  poet  of  the  Court.  Both  he  and  his 
father  were  typical  Icelanders  in  their  keenness  for  long 
trading  journeys,'  and  the  king's  favourite  talk  was  with 
old  rovers  (such  as  he  himself  had  once  been)  about  the 
distant  countries  they  had  visited,  such  as  Iceland  and 
Shetland  and  Faroe  and  Orkney;^  but  in  spite  of  his 
fondness  for  these  topics  he  did  not  fail  to  lay  heavy 
'  Ch.  xli.  of  SI.  Olaf*  Saga.  I  OUPs  contingent  of  '  lOO  men   in 

'Oh.  Iri   of  the  Bamc.     See  also       IFe^xAA^iiM,' on  hisship  th«farrs 
chs.  \x\x.  end,  l«i.    Of.  moreover  in      Head. 
clis.  xlv.,i]vu.,  the  Saga'areniark  on  ' 
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dues    upon    Iceland    ships,    and    to    threaten    Icelandic 
independence. 

At  times  St  Olaf  used  these  distant  islands  as  convenient 
places  of  exile  for  his  foes ;  thus  he  sent  his  rebeUioua  vassal 
lioerek  ^  to  Leif  Ericson  in  chaise  of  Thorarin  the  Icelander, 
'of  all  men  the  sagest,'  and  a  great  seafarer,  who  had 
been  'long  in  the  Outlands,  and  was  then  d^htlng  a 
merchant  ship  of  his  own '  for  Iceland.  Greenland  and 
Eric's  Fiord,  however,  he  had  never  visited,  and  indeed  he 
seemed  loath  to  take  so  great  a  voyage ;  reluctantly  yielding 
in  words  to  the  king's  wish,  he  found  in  stormy  weather 
a  good  excuse  for  keeping  to  his  beaten  track,  and  never 
delivered  his  royal  prisoner  to  Leif. 

From  all  this  we  can  better  understand  the  Saga  when 
it  telle  us  bow  much  the  king  had  to  do  with  the  western 
colonies  of  the  Northmen,  and  how  steadily  he  aimed  at 
binding  them  more  closely  to  Norway  itself.  His  political 
schemes  were  foiled  in  Iceland,  but  ha  completed  the  con- 
version of  that  country ;  he  subjugated  the  Orkneys  afresh ; 
and  in  all  the  Outlands  he  put  down,  at  least  for  a  time, 
the  eating  of  horse-flesh  and  the  exposure  of  infants, 
practices  viewed  with  about  equal  horror,  as  decisive 
marks  of  paganism. 

The  history  of  the  Orkneys  during  this  time  offers  the 
same  savage  and  repulsive  aspect  as  before.  Nowhere  did 
the  Viking  nature  degenerate  into  more  aimless  brutality 
than  in  their  settlements  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Northern  Britain.  The  very  names  are  significant.  Eric 
Blood-axe,  Thorfinn  Skull-cleaver,  Ottar  the  Swart,  Eyvind 

>  Otherwise  'Soderic'  or  'Eorik,'  Olaf  in  church  ;  felt  that  the  Eaiut 

ui'nnder-kiiig,' afterwords  famous  as  had  no  armour   on;   and  aimed  a 

the  onlj  MTereign  buried  in  Iceland,  dogger.stsb  at  hie  heart,   narrowly 

whom  Olaf  had  blinded;  in  reienge  missing  his  prey.  Cb8.1zizv.,lxxxTi. 

the  victim  wfttcbed  his  time ;  lat  by  of  .St.  Olaft  Saga. 
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Urochs-horD,  Eioar  Wry-uioutL,  these  are  among  the 
most  prominent  personages  in  the  endless  squabbles  of 
kites  and  crows  which  till  the  chronicle  of  the  Norse 
Earldoms  in  Caithness,  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
Shetlands.  Before  Harald  Fairhair  the  Orkneys  were 
but  a  Viking  lair;'  in  his  days  they  were  'builded,'  that 
is,  reduced  to  order  and  made  prosperous,  according  to  the 
cheerful  optimism  of  the  Hehnakrvngla.  In  reality,  they 
remained  almost  as  lawless  and  piratical  as  before;  their 
dependence  on  Norway  was  vague  and  alight,  and  was 
openly  disavowed  whenever  it  was  found  convenient  to 
do  so  ;  their  efforts  to  extend  Norse  rule  in  Scotland  ended 
at  last  in  complete  failure ;  and,  in  contrast  to  Iceland, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
formed  a  starting-point  (to  any  appreciable  extent)  either 
of  new  exploration  or  of  new  literature.  Here,  about  995, 
Olaf  Tryggveson,  passing  round  these  islands  on  his  way 
home  from  his  early  wanderings,*  seized  the  reigning  Karl 
Sigurd;  and,  in  his  usual  hearty  manner,  offered  him 
christening  or  death.  Siguid's  son,  '  the  Whelp,'  he  took 
with  him  as  a  hostage  to  Norway ;  hut  old  Sigurd,  when 
the  storm  had  passed,  paid  no  more  attention  to  his  over- 
lord, married  the  daughter  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  and 
busied  himself  with  raiding  in  Ireland.  Just  then  hopes 
of  conquest  were  high  among  the  western  Norsemen — hopes 
that  from  their  Ostman  kingdoms  on  the  east  coast  they 
might  conquer  the  whole  of  Erin;  but  in  1014,  Brian  Boru' 


'8«B  chs.  icix.-cix.,  of  St.  OJafs 
Haga.  On  Norso  travel  to  and  from 
OiknG7.  Shetland,  etc.,  cf.  also  Saga 
of  Burnt  Ifjat,  ohs.  il.,  Ixxxiv., 
liixrui.-ix.,<ili.-iii.,  cliv.-clvi  ;  Eyr- 
bgggia  Saga,  cbs.  i.,  v.,  txii. ;  Egirs 
Saga,  chs,  iv.,  ixini.,  Ixii,;  Orellir'i 


Saga,   chs.    i.-iii.,   iv.-v.  ;    Ltad^e 

Saga,  chs,  iv.,  xi.,  1[. 

»  Ch.  lii.  otOlaf  Tryggveson's Sagn. 

'  The  Milnstcr-man,  High  King  of 
Ireland.  Bis  victory  waa  won  largely 
by  stAteamaa-like  alliance  with  the 
Oatmen  of  the  South  and  Weat. 
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overthrew  the  invaders  at  the  great  battle  of  Clontarf,  and 
among  them  fell  Sigurd.  His  children  inherited,  not  only 
Orkney,  but  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  as  fiefs  of  the  King 
of  Scots ;  one  son,  Einar  Wry-mouth,  was  a  famous  raider 
'about  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  Bretland,'  and  suETered  a 
great  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  under  their  King 
Kouofogor.' 

Like  a  cuckoo  in  the  nest,  another  and  more  famous  son, 
Thorfinn  Skull-cleaver,  as  descendant  of  the  great  Scot  king 
Bfalcolm,  devoted  bis  restless  energies  and  high  abiUties  to 
the  ousting  of  his  brothers  from  their  share  in  the  inheri- 
tance, until  at  last  one  of  the  injured  appealed  to  St.  Olaf. 
The  king  seized  the  chance  to  assert  in  a  more  formal  way 
his  supreme  lordship  in  Orkney  and  Shetland ;  but  his  dis- 
astrous stru^le  with  Cnut  of  Denmark  again  changed  the  face 
of  things ;  Thorfinn  became  more  powerful  than  of  old,  and 
rose  to  be  the  '  noblest  of  all  £ar)s  of  the  Islands,'  winning 
Shetland,  and  Orkney,  and  the  Hebrides,  and  a  great  dominion 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  '  From  the  Giant  Isles  to  Dublin,' 
sang  a  skald, '  each  man  was  counted  Thorfinn's.'  * 

The  Faroe  Islanders,  at  this  time,  also  gave  their  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  Norway ;  and  there  it  was  settled  that  such 
law  and  land-right  should  be  held  as  he  should  frame,  and 
such  tax  paid  as  be  should  settle.  But  in  practice  the 
gathering  of  Norway  dues  and  the  enforcing  of  Norway 
laws  proved  to  be  a  harder  thing.^ 


'  Ch.  IxMTii.  of  St.  Ola/'l  Saga. 
It  WM  in  the  Bame  autumn  that 
EjriDd  Urocbs-baro,  a  Noraeronn 
high  in  favour  with  Olaf,  was 
iBiudered  hj  Einar  on  his  viay  back 
to  Norway  from  InUud.  See  ch. 
bSL  of  St.  OlCffl  Saga. 

»  Ch.  oil.  of  St.  Olt^'i  Saga. 
Aa     to    OWs    fint 


akald      sang 
grown  leal 


■  The  Shetlauders 
',  To  thee  for  thanes 
counted,  Ne'ar  yet  wag  seen  an 
Vngling  In  East-land  who  beneath 
hini  Biake  down  the  IbIbs  of  West 
Land,'  ch.  criii.  of  SI.  Olaf  >  Saga. 
Harald  Fairhair'a  exploits  are  con- 
Tenientl;  forgotten. 
»Ch.  ciiitvi.  o!St.  Ola/iSaga. 
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St  Olaf's  leigu  was  largely  passed  in  a  sttuj^Ie  against 
three  enemies,  Cnut  of  Denmark,  Olaf  of  Sweden,  and  the 
malcontents  of  his  own  country,  led  by  Thotir  Hund  of 
Birch  Isle  and  Harek  of  Thiotta.  In  this  connection  we 
hear  again  of  Holmgarth  or  Novgorod,  and  of  King  Yaro- 
slav.  Olaf  of  Sweden,  resolved  at  all  costs  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Olaf  of  Norway,  gave  her  to 
the  SuBsian  Prince  ;  and  as  her  jointure  she  had  '  Ladoga ' 
and  the  earldom  thereto  appertaining'  (a.d.  1019).  It 
is  now  that  Sweden,  perhaps  the  oldest  of  Scandinavian 
Kingdoms,  begins  to  play  a  larger  part  in  Scandinavian 
history ;  and  the  Heimskrinffla  stops  to  give  it  a  short 
description,^  telling  us  of  its  '  Gautland '  Bishop  and  his 
1100  Churches,  and  of  Upsala,  with  the  King's  Seat  and 
the  Archbishop's  Chair,  and  the  Hoard  or  Treasury,  and  the 
place  of  the  National  Assembly.  '  For  in  all  matters  the 
Swedes  yield  to  Upsala  law,  and  the  King's  revenue  is 
called  "  Upsala  wealth."  St.  Olaf'a  fate  was,  after  all,  to  be 
allied  with  the  House  of  Sweden,  while  its  King  continued 
his  bitterest  foe.  One  Princess  was  snatched  from  him, 
but  he  was  at  last  married  to  another,  a  daughter  of  the 
Swede  King  by  a  Wendish  or  West-Slav  mistress.*  Another 
link  with  Baltic  and  Kussian  lands  in  this  same  time  is  the 
story  of  Gudleik — Gudleik  of  Novgorod,  as  he  was  called, 
though  a  Norseman,  from  his  frequent  journeys  and  lai^e 
business  in  the  North-Slav  countries.  King  Olaf,  ever  ready, 
'  Alreadj  mentioned  as  '  AMeigia-  Saga.  Siredish  '  public  opinioti,' 
borg.'  See  cha,  xcii.,  xcv.  snd  vaa  hotlj  in  favonr  of  the  alliance 
Ixixviii.  -  xci.  of  at,  Olaf's  Saga,  with  Norway.  For  our  object  their 
Sighvat,  ch.  xcii.,  hints  perhaps  promise  ia  of  interest,  that,  if  Olaf 
that  Novgorod's  nionej  waa  de-  tlie  Swede  gives  his  daughter  to  Olaf 
cisive : — 'I  learned  of  many  a  'the  Thick'  (St.  Olaf),  they  will 
matter  Of  the  good  gold  viud  in  help  him  to  win  Eatluid,  Finland^ 
Oarth-realm.  .  .  .'  Courland,     Kirialaland,    and   wide 

^  Ch.  Uxvi  of  St.  Olafi  Sega.  about     the    East    Lands     (Baltic 

»  Ch.  Uxxii.,  xoiv.  of  ,S5!.  Olaf'»     Coasto).    Ch.  biii. 
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as  we  have  seen  him  before,  to  do  aome  trading  on  his  own 
account,  emplo7ed  Gudleik  to  buy  him  tbiogB  that  were 
hard  to  get  in  Norway,  choice  clothes  for  robes  of  state,  and 
furs  of  great  price,  and  a  rich  table  service. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  east  to  north.  After  he  had 
been  king  five  years,  Olaf  took  a  journey  to  Halogaland, 
with  the  double  purpose  of  Ssing  his  own  power  more 
Srmly,  and  of  promoting  the  Christian  Faith  in  those  out- 
lying regions.!  "Hete  he  stayed  most  of  the  summer,  and 
the  chief  landowners  submitted  outwardly  to  his  power  aud 
became  his  men.  All  the  people  of  the  region  'took 
christening'  also  at  the  king's  order;  but  after  he  had 
gone  it  was  seen  that  the  new  creed  was  but  skin-deep  in 
Halogaland. 

Olaf  was  now  recalled  to  the  South  by  a  pressing  danger, 
and  the  storm  that  had  long  threatened  from  the  West 
broke  at  last  upon  his  head.  King  Cnut  'the  Rich,'  'the 
Ancient,'  or  '  the  Great,'  Lord  of  Denmark  by  inheritance, 
and  of  England  by  conquest,  set  himself  to  realize  the 
full  scope  of  his  ambition — a  Scandinavian  aud  Anglo-Saxon 
Empire  of  the  Korth,  which  should  finally  embrace  all 
lands  possessed  or  settled  by  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norsemen 
from  Ireland  to  Finland,  from  the  Eyder  to  the  North  Cape 
of  Europe,  and  from  the  Channel  to  Greenland.  The 
Lordship  of  Norway  was  necessary  for  his  plans,  and  he 
had  little  scruple  in  'craving  the  whole  for  his  own.'  He 
sent  a  splendid  embassy  out  of  England  to  Norway,  and 
'right  glorioiisly  was  their  journey  arrayed';  they  ai^ued 
long  with  Olaf  about  their  Mission — how  Cnut's  forefathers 
had  the  realm  in  old  time,  how  the  Scot  kings  in 
Fife  had  become  his  men,  and  so  forth — but  they  could  get 
no  submission.  Then  the  war  broke  out;  just  in  time  to 
'  Chs.  ei..  cxi.  of  iY.  Ola/'$Saga. 
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save  the  men  of  the  Faroes,  of  Iceland,  and  of  Halogaland 
from  an  open  struggle  with  Olaf,'  For  that  verj-  spring  a 
ship  had  sailed  from  Norway  to  the  Faroes  with  orders 
which  would  have  been  difficult  to  evade,  for  the  instant 
despatch  of  a  mission  to  Court.  Similar,  but  even  more 
stringent,  demands  had  been  made  upon  Iceland,  demands 
of  absolute  submission,  the  acceptance  of  the  laws  of 
Norway,  and  the  payment  of  thane-tax  and  nose-tax,  '  for 
every  nose  a  penny ' ;  but  the  Icelanders  with  one  accord 
had  refused  all  such  talliages.  Once  more,  Finn  Arnison 
was  despatched  to  Halogaland,  where  he  levied  taxes  and 
fined  Thorir  Hund  for  the  slaying  of  Karli  and  the  seizing 
of  goods  that  were  in  his  charge  for  the  king.  But 
Thorir  was  again  too  skilful  for  his  foes;  he  cheated  Finn 
Arnison  with  a  mere  fraction  of  the  fine,  and  fled  to  Cnut 
with  nearly  all  his  Biarmaland  wealth.^ 

Curious  Kgures  flit  about  the  stage  as  the  crisis  approaches ; 
Stein  the  Icelander,  who  fared  abroad  in  a  ship  of  his 
own  to  the  western  coast  of  'Giiiki,'*  was  outlawed  for  a 
murder  and  fled  to  Cnut ;  Thorod,  of  the  same  land,  who 
went  to  gather  taxes  for  Olaf  in  the  border  country  between 
Sweden  and  Korway,  and  afterwards  returned  to  his  Island- 
home  after  a  terrible  adventure  with  a  witch-wife;  Sighvat 
the  Skald,  who  wandered  from  Norway  to  Rome,  and  from 
Boucn  to  Eugland,  on  a  merchant  voyage ;  Karl-o'-niere,* '  one 
of  the  greatest  of  lifters,'  who  turned  from  his  Viking  life  to 
become  a  firm  friend  and  servant  of  St.  Olaf,  and  was  killed 


'  Chs.  cslv.,  oslri.,  cxlriii.,  cxlix, 
otSt.  Ola/'sSagit. 

'  Thorir  wna  forced  to  hand  over 
the  god  i.'ollar  of  lomala,  but  he 
winied  off  great  treasures  of  grrj 
akitia  And  beaver.  Tbo  Bto:^  of 
bis  Kt»tty  fencing!  with  hia  enemies 
iu  tliU  (liffieiilty  is  one  of  the  moat 


the 


and  dramatic  incidents  in 
;  oh.  cxlix.  oC  St.  Ola/'t 


'  An  isle  oCT  the  Norwegian  coast, 
in  N.  Lat,  82°  SO'.  Ch,  uxlviii.  of 
St.  Ola/'s  Saga. 

*  Chs,  cli.,  ciii.,  eliii.  of  St.  Otaft 
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in  the  Faroes,  gathering  in  the  Eoyal  dues.  All  these 
incidents  show  us  the  wide  range  of  Norway's  power  at  this 
time,  and  show  us,  too,  how  feeble  and  uncertain  was  the 
tenure  of  that  power  in  the  saintly  but  impolitic  hands 
from  which  the  rule  of  the  North  was  now  slowly 
passing. 

Cnnt's  first  attack  was  indecisive ;  but  in  the  second 
campaign  a  universal  defection,  added  to  the  immense 
armaments  of  the  invader,  threw  Norway  into  the  hands  of 
the  new  'Emperor  of  the  Arctic,'  and  Olaf  fled,  where  so 
many  Norae  chieftains  had  (led  before,  to  Novgorod.'  Here 
Eii^  Yaroslav  welcomed  him  hearlily,  and  offered  him  the 
government  of  Old  Bulgaria  on  the  Volga,  over  which  the 
Russian  Grand  Prince  now^  claimed  dominion.  Here,  in 
the  country  of  the  Modern  Kazan,  the  people  were  not  yet 
Christianised;  and  the  exile  thought  well  of  this  ofiler;  but 
his  men  were  all  loath  to  follow  him  so  far.  It  was  better, 
they  said,  for  him  to  try  his  fortune  again  in  his  own  king- 
dom before  attempting  anything  more  distant.  It  would 
not  have  been  an  easy  task  to  convert  the  Moslems  of 
'  Bolglmr,'  which  had  formed  a  )iart  of  Islam  from  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  wliich  was  never  thoroughly 
conquered  by  the  Russian  princes  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
though  on  occasion  it  acknowledged  the  vague  suzerainty 
of  some  of  tlie  most  powerful  East  Slav  rulers.*  For  his 
own  part  St.  Olaf  would  have  preferred  to  go  on  pilgrimage 


'  Cha.  dux.,  cici.  of  tlic  Bame, 
A.P.  1020. 

*  Ch.  cicciii  ofsanie)  the  'domia. 
ion  called  Volgaria,  which  is  one 
part  of  Gartli-realni,  where  tlio  folk 
ITBB  heathen.' 

*  On  this  Old  Bulgaria  of  the 
Middle  Volga  and  Lower  Kama,  cf. 
pp.  105n.,  292«.,  303,  335,  341-2. 
463-41.  or  this  volume;   Ibn  Dasta 


in  Rossler's  liimianische  Studiea.  pp. 
3:'i9-3lJ2,  etc.;  Saveliev  in  firman'H 
jlnkiv.,  vi.  pp.  91-8;  Friihn's  Ibn 
Foslan,  pp.  U26,  etc.,  147,  168,  268, 
266 :  Frahn  in  tlie  ifinudTt*  de 
I'Acaiiemie  dt  St.  FdUrsbourg.  sine 
vi.  toni.  i.  pp.  183-lBB;  Masudi, 
ii.  15,  ed.  Barbier  de  Meynard  and 
Pavet  de  Courteille. 
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right  away  to  '  Jerusalem  world,'  and  leave  the  struggles  of 
this  life  to  others;  but  the  heavenly  powers  themselves 
turned  him  from  this  abdication.  A  vision  of  Olaf  Tryggve- 
600,^  coupled  with  the  persuasion  of  Biorn  the  marshal, 
determined  the  king  to  try  once  more  the  chances  of  a 
restoration ;  and  in  the  face  of  all  dissnasion  from  the 
prudent  Yaroslav,  he  persisted  in  this  resolution.  He 
crossed  the  ice,  made  his  way  to  the  open  Baltic,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  spring  thaws  appeared  in  Sweden. 

Meantime  Thorir  Hund  had  been  prospering  since  his 
return  with  Gnut's  host.  He  had  made  the  Fina-journey 
two  winters  and  been  long  on  the  fells  ;  measureless  wealth 
had  he  won  by  chafierings  with  the  Finns.  Most  notable 
of  all,  he  bad  made  for  himself  twelve  coats  of  reindeer  skins 
of  Lapland,  with  such  wizardry,  that  no  weapon  could  bite 
on  tbem,  '  aye,  less  than  on  ring-mail.'  And  both  he  and 
Harek  of  Thiotta  made  ready  to  fight  against  Olaf  if  he 
should  come  from  the  East.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  nobles  stood  for  the  old  king,  and  chief  among  the  last 
was  his  young  half-brother,  afterwards  famous  as  Harald 
Hardrada,  but  as  yet  only  a  boy,  fifteen  years  of  age. 

With  Swedish  guides  St.  Olaf  moved  slowly  through  the 
Ironstone  Land  and  lamtland  to  Norway.  And  as  he 
moved  he  had  a  vision,  the  vision  of  his  race ;  he  saw  over 
Thrandheim  and  all  Norway,  and  '  ever  wider  over  all  the 
world,  both  land  and  sea ;  those  homesteads  where  be  had 
been,  and  just  as  clearly  those  which  he  had  never  seen,  aye, 
and  those  of  which  he  had  never  heard  tell,  both  peopled 
homesteads  and  unpeopled  wastes,  as  wide  as  is  the  world.' 

The  two  armies  met  at  Stiklestad ;  and  there  Thorir 

'  Cf.  SL  Olaft  Saga,  chs.  cxciv.-  I   his  early   Viking  life.      See  above, 
eioriii.,  cciL-cciii.    The  iftme  vinon      p.  87. 
had  already  tnmed   him  back  from   I 
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Hand,  with  his  reindeer  skins  and  his  witchcraft,  proved 
too  strong  for  the  king.  So  he  fell  before  the  'Hound 
whom  steel  wonld  not  bite ' ;  yet  the  same  man  was  among 
the  first,  after  the  death  of  Christ's  anointed,  to  proclaim 
his  saintahip  and  to  attest  his  miracles.  It  was  during 
the  time  of  his  exile  at  Novgorod  that  Olaf  really  laid  aside 
the  ruler  and  became  the  saint ;  and  the  national  feeling  of 
Norway,  outraged  by  the  rule  of  the  Danish  Usurper,  made 
the  victim  of  Stiklestad  a  royal  martyr,  and  the  reverence 
for  his  memory  became  the  emblem  of  patriotism. 

When  St  Olaf  left  Novgorod  and  the  kingdom  of 
Yaroslav  to  make  another  struggle  for  the  crown,  his  young 
son  Magnus  remained  in  the  care  of  the  Russian  prince ;  and 
after  the  battle  of  Stiklestad  his  step-brother  Harald,  the 
future  Hardrada,  sought  a  like  refuge  at  Holmgarth.*  It 
was  not  long  before  one  of  the  royal  martyr's  greatest  foes 
also  came  to  Ladoga  and  Novgorod,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
Magnus  Olafson.  Ealf  Arnison  ^  had  been  one  of  the  three 
who  cut  down  the  old  king  at  Stiklestad ;  now,  like  the  great 
archer  Einar,'  he  was  in  revolt  against  King  Gnut  and  had  to 
fly  to  Sweden  and  Gardariki.'  Sighvat  the  Skald,  St.  Olaf's 
friend  and  favourite  singer,  was  another  prominent  Norse- 
man on  whom  Magnus  could  count  He  came  home  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  old  patron,  and,  staying  in  Sweden 
daring  Magnus'  exile,  asked  news  of  Olafs  son  from  all  the 
traders  that  he  met  on  their  way  to  or  from  Novgorod. 
The  distant  wanderings  of  his  race  were  typified  in  Sighvat ; 
whose  home  was  in  Iceland  ;  who  had  traded  in  England  and 
Valland;*  who  had  been  to  Rome  on  pilgrimage;  and  who 
heard  of  Olars  death  while  he  was  on  his  way  from  the 

'  NoTgorod.  I      *  RosdB. 

•  Ch.  ccul.  of  Si,  QUifs  Saga.  '  North  and  West  Fnuce. 

*  ThambftnkelGr.  I 
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South  across  the  Alps.'  Now  he  had  trnvelted  down  into 
Sweden  with  thoughts  of  a  journey  to  Eussia,  for,  as  he  sang, 
news  from  the  East  wa.?  full  of  the  praises  of  the  young  king 
in  his  exile,  and  even  the  birds  of  passage  spoke  of 
him.* 

Before  many  months  came  a  far  more  decisive  change  of 
fortune;  for  Cnut  the  Great,  so  long  'held  in  worship' by 
all  men  of  the  North,  died  in  England,  But  even  earlier 
than  this  the  Loyalists  were  beginning  to  move  once  more. 
From  Novgorod  to  Ladoga,  from  Ladoga  to  the  Baltic,  and 
across  the  narrow  sea  to  Sweden,  by  the  same  route  that  his 
father  had  gone  on  his  last  journey,  Magnus  OInfson  made  hJa 
way  back  to  Norway  with  very  dill'erent  prospects.  He  was 
welcomed  by  almost  every  class  and  every  district  as 
universally  as  his  father  had  been  rejected.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  Saint'a  rebel  enemies  soon  followed.  Thorir 
Hund,  the  repentant  chief  of  them,  went  on  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem, — never,  as  some  said,  to  return  again.  Harek  of 
Thiotta  was  killed ;  Kalf  Aniison  had  to  fly  the  country ; 
while  others  became  Vikinj-s  in  the  Western  Seas,  and  long 
plundered  the  coasts  and  isles  of  Scollaud,  Ireland,  and  tbe 
Hebrides.' 

Magnus'  reign  was  a  brilliant  one  for  Norway.  Under 
the  misrule  of  Harald  and  Harthacnut,  the  Great  Cnut's 
work  was  all  undone ;  Norway  was  now  able  to  gain  the 
better  of  Denmark;*  and  St.  Olaf's  son  even  made  n  claim 
on  that  realm  of  England,  from  which  Cnut  had  ruled  hie 

'  Ste  ohs,  lii.,  xiii.-xv.  of  Ma^na 
Sagn.,  A.D.  1036-1047. 

*  So  (ax,  at  least,  as  to  force  Har- 
thacnut to  an  agreenieDt  that  who- 
ever outlived  the  other  sliould  inherit 
his  kingdom.  Under  this  treat7 
Mafinus  ruled  Denmark,  1042-1047, 
□bs.  viL,  xii.  oi  Moffiiua  Saga. 


'  'On  Alps  by  a  bur?  one  morning, 
1  stood  and  thought  of  the  King.' 
Ch.  ix.  of  Magava  Good's  Haga, 

'  '  E'en  though  there  fly  betwixt 
u*  The  smallBnt  fowls  air-cleaving,  1 
bear  of  the  small  king's  bon  As  he 
fares  and  my  hope  ia  bolpen.'  Ch.  tv. 
of  Magnus  Saga. 
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Empire,  but  which  had  now  passed  back  to  the  West 
Saxon  House  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  At 
the  peaceful  answer  of  the  English  king,  who  would  offer 
no  resistance,  but  simply  appealed  to  the  common  justice 
of  princes,  Magnus  '  the  Good,'  with  a  sort  of  sbauie, 
waived  his  demnnds.  Now  that  England  had  cast  out 
the  race  of  Cnut  there  seemed  no  shadow  of  quarrel ;  and 
meantime  there  was  work  enough  io  the  new  dominions  on 
the  Baltic  and  in  wars  with  Wends,^  Courlanders,  and 
Saxons.  What  Magnus  abandoned  was  left  for  a  more 
daring  spirit  and  a  more  grasping  ambition  twenty  years 
later.  That  spirit  and  that  ambition  were  incarnate  in 
Harald  Hardrada.  His  life  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
example  of  the  Norse  type,  as  pirate-wanderer,  free  lance, 
and  conquering  king.  William  the  Conqueror,  Cnut  the 
Ancient,  Robert  Guiscard,  Roger  of  Sicily,  are  all  in  a 
sense  greater  men  of  the  same  race — greater  as  organisers, 
law-givers,  administrators,  and  masters  of  statecraft.  But 
among  all  the  Scandinavians  there  ia  no  rover,  no  ad- 
venturer, like  the  man  who,  after  fighting  in  well-nigh 
every  land  of  Christians,  or  of  the  neighbours  and  enemies 
of  Christendom,  yet  hoped  for  time  to  sail  ofl'  to  the  new- 
found countries  'under  the  pole,'  and  so  perfect  a  life  of 
unmatched  variety  by  unmatched  discovery.  Fate,  which 
granted  him  many  things,  denied  him  the  chance  of  being 
a  Barentz  or  a  Hudson  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  had 
fonght  with  wild  beasts  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Constanti- 

' See  chB.  niv.,   ixv.,   ixtu.   of  I   Here  'the  Weoda  fell  as  thick  and 

wme.     In  these  campaignB  Magnus  fast  as  if  the;  \aj  in  wave  drifts,' 

captured     Jomsborg,      the     famous  cb.  mi).     Duke  Otto  of  Bruoewiuk 

■tnnghold  of  Baltic  Vikings,  which  !    '  in  Sailand,'  son-in-Uw  of  St.  Olaf, 

the  Dane  kings  bid  so  dreaded,  and  i   was  with  him  in  this  battle.     Certain 

wot>|Pgn*t  victoiy  over  his  Slav  *nd  j   (two)  Iceland  men  were  also  present. 

Lettish  adversaries  at  Heathbj  near  '   ph.  s\ix.  ofwine. 
Skatborg- Water  on  Lyi^aw  Heatb. 
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nople ;  he  had  bathed  in  the  Jordan  and  cleared  the  Syrian 
roads  of  robbers ;  he  had  stormed  eighty  castles  in  Africa ; 
he  had  succoured  the  Icelanders  in  famine ;  and  men  knew 
and  feared  him  alike  in  Eussia  and  England.  He  lived  as  a 
prince,  a  conqueror,  or  a  guest,  in  Norway  and  in  Novgorod, 
in  Sicily  and  in  Yorkshire;  in  his  own  soaga  he  boasts  that 
he  had  sailed  round  Europe ;  yet  ho  never  led  his  followers 
into  that  unknown  world  where  bis  countrymen  had  shown 
the  way.  A  true  forerunner,  in  spirit,  of  those  explorers  who 
have  most  greatly  dared,  he  fell  without  one  discovery. 
Men  of  his  own  nation  and  time  had  been  before  him 
everywhere;  but  he  united  in  himself  the  deeds  and 
the  adventures,  the  conquests  and  the  enterprises,  of  many. 
Never  more  clearly  than  in  him  may  be  recognised  that 
northern  spirit  which  was  the  very  ground  and  impulse 
of  the  movement  of  Europe  towards  the  outer  world,  in 
which  lay,  hidden  yet  certain,  the  future  triumph  of  the 
Christian  nations  over  every  rival. 

To  Snorre  Sturleaon,  St.  Olaf  the  Christianiser — the  weak, 
obstinate,  religious  king,  who  thought  it  sin  even  to  cut  chips 
from  a  block  of  wood  on  the  Sunday — is  the  central  figure 
in  his  country's  history.  And  in  a  sense,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  Snorre  was  right  The  conversion  of  the  Scandinavian 
people  was  indeed  a  turning  point  in  their  history.  They 
ceased  to  be  the  terror,  they  became  the  leaders,  of  the 
Christian  world.  Yet  the  Norse  genius  for  exploration, 
though  not  for  war,  seems  to  decay  with  the  conversion  of 
the  race,  and  the  subtlety  and  craft  that  is  so  marked  in  the 
pagan  Scandinavians  is  often  replaced  by  an  exceptional 
simplicity  and  want  of  foresight  among  the  later  Christian 
types  of  Norse  nationality.  The  fierce  contempt  of  life, 
the  unflinching  pursuit  of  material  gain,  alike  by  strategy 
or  by  force,  never  turned  from  its  object  by  discouragement 
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or  resistance,  disdaining  no  means  to  reach  the  goal,  never 
more  dftngerous  than  when  repulsed,  never  more  watchful 
than  when  reposing,  generous  to  a  fault  with  friends,  but 
implacable  with  foes,  waiting  any  time  for  vengeance,  yet 
never  sacriScing,  for  a  sentimental  vengeance,  solid  gain — 
these  qualities,  which  mark  so  unmistakably  Thorir  Hund  or 
Harald  Hardrada,  Robert  Guiscard  or  William  of  Normandy, 
appear  slowly  to  die  out  in  the  later  generations  of  Christian 
Northmen.  In  truth,  men  like  Gustavus  III.  or  Charles  XII. 
recall  the  prominent  type  of  heathen  Norsemen  far  less  than 
do  some  of  the  empire-builders  of  another  country  where  the 
Scandinavian  blood  had  also  left  its  mark.  Ivan  III.,  the 
'  Collector  of  Russian  land,'  and  Harald  Fairhair,  the  Unifier 
of  Norway  ;  Ivan  IV.  and  Cnut  of  Denmark  ;  Termak,  the 
Conqueror  of  Siberia,  and  Rolf  the  Conqueror  of  '  Valland,' 
offer  us  parallels  of  no  little  suggestiveness.  In  both  race- 
histories  there  is  a  similar  spirit  at  work,  but  working  on 
very  different  material.  Out  of  a  people  all  composed  of 
adventurers,  it  was  perhaps  harder  to  form  a  perfectly 
unified  slate ;  leadership  was  more  difficult  where  so  many 
could  dispute  the  lead,  and  where  so  few  were  willing  to 
be  led.  But  on  the  submissive  and  ductile  nature  of  the 
Slav  there  could  be  more  easily  impressed  a  sense  of  sub- 
ordination and  of  discipline,  which  was  not  without  its 
value  as  a  eervaat  of  high  political  ends. 

Harald  Hardrada  was  wounded  in  the  battle  where  Holy 
Olaf  fell,  but  he  was  hidden  by  friends,  healed  of  his 
wounds,  and  sent  east  through  Sweden  to  '  Garthrealm.' 
*  Sh  ch.  i.  of  Harald  Hardrada'a  s  skftW  (Bolverk) :— '  But  the  next 
Sa^  uid  tba  verses  ; — '  The  Bnmer  y^ar  i^aat  in  Garthrealm  Ne'er  heard 
of  the  Bolgara  There  well  availed  hia  we  of  peoce'Waster  Waxing  more 
biDther.'elc.  As  to  his  life  in  Rqwu,  famed  itian  thou  .  .  .  Until  at  ship's 
the  Saga  M;a  uothing  more  of  his  bowa  Harald  Saw  Miklagartb'a  bright 
mn  against  the  (Volga)  Bntgsrians  metitU.'  'Miklagartb,'  the  'Great 
(oh.  ii.),  except  to  quote  the  liuea  of     City,'  is,  of  course,  Constantiiiopl*. 
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There  he  remained  some  years  with  King  Yaroslav,  and 
'fared  wide  about  the  East  Ways,'  till  at  last  he  went  od 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  service  of  the  Byzantiaea,  the 
richest  paymasters  of  Mediaeval  Christendom,  to  whose 
banner  bo  many  of  Harald's  countrymen  bad  already  flocked. 
Zoe  the  Wealthy  then  reigned  at  Constantinople  in  the 
name  of  Constantine  Monomach,  and  employment  was 
at  once  given  to  the  new-comer.  First  he  fought  for  the 
Empire  in  the  '  Greek  Sea/  and  put  down  the  Corsairs 
that  infested  the  Archipelago ;  then  he  performed  brilliant 
deeds  in  more  distant  regions.  After  a  time  all  the 
Varangians  oE  the  Foreign  Guard  were  put  under  Harald's 
command,  and  be  became  the  trusted  leader  of  the  motley 
host,  a  Norse  general  not  only  over  Norsemen,  but  over 
Slavs,  English,  Germans,  and  men  of  Latin  speech.  But 
he  and  his  mercenaries  claimed  to  be  independent  of  the 
Greek  troops  and  their  otKcer,  declaring  they  were  '  masters 
of  their  own  matters  and  bound  in  service  only  to  the 
kin<>.' ' 

'  Of.  ch«".  ii  -iv.  of  ffirald  Bar- 
drnda's  Sngn.  Aa  to  earliar  jouineya 
of  NortUmen  to  ConBtHUtmojiIo,  of. 
e.g.  (1)  Oretiir  the  Strongs  Siiga,  ohs. 
lx>:si*iii.  xcv.,  where  Thorbiorn 
An^le,  after  slaving  Grettir  in  Ice- 
land, gora  abroad  to  Norway  and 
Mikli^rth,  in  the  time  of  Miehael 
Eatalaktoa,  when  'man;  Northmen' 
were  goiiiK  to  ItjTatitimn  and  takins 
'war-wa^'  there.  Like  Tborbiom 
Angle,  Tliorstein  Dromund,  Grettir'a 
svenuer,  enters  the  Vaerinfc  Guard, 
wherein  he  discovers  Thorbiorn.  A 
long  story  follows  of  his  intrigues 
with  '  the  lady  Spea,'  wife  of  one 
Sigurd,  but  apparently  herself  a 
Greek.  '  In  those  days  Harald 
Signrdson  (Hardrada)  was  at  Uikk- 
garth.'    Thotst«in  and  Spea    go   to 


Norway,  and  finally  on  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.  (2)  S/ai/inff  Stir's  Saga, 
under  A.r>.  1008-9,  records  how  Guest 
Tborbaltson,  after  a  manBlanghter, 
flies  to  Norway  and  Miklagarth, 
where  he  prospere  and  remains. 
ThDi8t«in  Stirson  pursues  but  never 
fmds  Guest.  (3)  Laxd/iU  Saga,  chs, 
li»ii.-iii.,  kivii.,  tells  how  BoUi 
BollisoD  goei  abroad  into  sonthem 
lands,  '  for  a  man  he  thought  was 
deemed  benighted  who  leamt  nothing 
fnrtlier  a-ficld  than  what  was  to  be 
seen  in  Iceland.'  Bolli  journeys  to 
Norway  and  Denmark,  and  so  to 
Hiklagarth,  where  he  stays  many 
winleis.  He  enters  the  Vaering 
Guard,  and  is  the  first  Northman  to 
'  take  war-wage  from  the  Greek  King,' 
who  ou  parting  with  him  bestows 
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TlDited  actioD  became  impossible,  and  most  of  the 
Byzantines  went  back  to  the  capital ;  while  Harald  and 
bis  moil  started  to  attack  the  Moslem  lands  of  North  Africa, 
tlie  lichest  country  upon  earth,  as  the  Korthmen  believed. 
Here  followed  many  years  of  war  and  plunder  and  ad- 
venture, and  Harald  gained  'exceeding  much  gold  and 
all  kind  of  precious  goods,'  But  the  whole  of  this 
wealth  which  he  did  not  need  for  his  own  use,  he  sent 
back  to  Novgorod  by  the  hands  of  trusty  men,  and  stored 
it  up  in  the  keeping  of  hia  friend  the  Grand  Duke  Yaroslav. 
'  And  after  that  he  went  to  Sicily  and  took  there  various 
Bnrgs  with  cunning  devices;  and  then  fared  he  back  to 
Constantinople  with  his  host,  and  arrayed  his  journey  for 
Jerusalem.  All  his  wage-gold  from  the  Greek  king  he  left 
behind,  and  so  did  the  Vaerings  who  went  to  the  Holy 
City  witii  him.  Thus  he  came  out  to  Jerusalem-land,  and 
there  all  towns  and  castles,  aye,  and  all  the  country,  came 
unburot  and  unwasted  into  the  power  of  Harald.  And  he 
went  to  Jordan  and  bithcd  hiiu  there,  as  is  the  way  of 
Palmers,  and  bestowed  a  great  wealth  on  the  Grave  of  the 
Lord,  and  on  the  Holy  Cross,  and  on  the  other  relics  of 
Jerusalem-land.  Moreover,  he  made  safe  the  road  to 
Jordan,  and  slew  folk  that  plundered  and  wasted 
there.' ' 

But  when  he  came  back  to  Constantinople  he  heard  that 
Magnus  Olatson*  had  become  King  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark. So  he  'gave  word'  to  the  King  of  the  Greeks  that 
he  would  leave  his  service.     Then  Zoe  charged  Harald  with 


manj  splendid  gifts,  clothes  of  fur, 
k  scarlet  cape,  a  gilt  s&ddle,  and 
othar  thiligs.  (4)  ftuml  A'jal'i  Saga, 
cb.  lux.,  uamitea  the  jouma;  of 
KoUkegg  througli  Russia  to  Mikla- 
ffuth,  bis  taking  servico  under  the 


Emperor,  and  his  becoming  Captain 
of  tlie  Vasriug  Guard. 

'  See  chs.  yi.-sii.  of  Harald  NaT- 
drada'g  Saga. 

'His  'brother's'  son;  a  mistake 
of  the  Saga  for  '  half-brother.' 
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keeping  back  some  of  the  booty  which  belonged  to  the 
emperor ;  and  on  this  charge  the  captain  of  the  Varangian 
Guard  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  put  in  clanger  of  his 
life.  But  with  the  aid  of  St.  Olaf,  or  by  his  own  skill  and 
strength,  he  escaped  from  this  peril,  as  from  so  many  others 
before,  and  took  a  savage  vengeance  as  he  fled. 

At  the  head  of  his  men  he  forced  his  way  into  the 
sleeping  chamber  of  the  emperor  and  blinded  him ; '  then, 
seizing  the  Princess  Mary — whom  he  had  fruitlessly  wooed, 
and  for  whose  sake  ZoS  had  become  his  enemy — he  sailed 
out  into  the  Bosphorus  with  two  galleys.^  Skilfully  '  leap- 
ing '  the  chain  that  guarded  the  entrance,  he  passed  over 
the  Euxiae  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,*  and  so  returned,  probably 
by  way  of  Kiev  and  the  Dniepr,  to  Novgorod  and  the  Court 
of  Yaroslav  the  Law-giver. 

Here  he  took  into  his  own  keeping  all  the  treasures 
which  he  had  sent  before  from  the  South,  'and  in  that 
hoard  was  ao  much  wealth  that  no  man  of  the  Korth  had 
ever  seen  such  in  one  man's  owning.'  For  besides  what 
he  had  won  in  battle,  Harald  had  the  good  fortune  to  earn 
palace  spoil  three  times  in  Constantinople,  and  'that  is  the 
custom  whereby,  when  the  Greek  King  died,'  his  Veering 
Guards  might  go  over  all  the  king's  palace-hoards  and  take 
whateoever  they  could  carry  off. 

That  winter  Yaroslav  gave  Harald  his  daughter 
Elizabeth ;  and  towards  spring  Hardrada  and  his  wife 
journeyed  from  Novgorod  to  Ladoga,  equipped  a  fleet,  and 
sailed  away  from  the  East.  First  the  adventurers  turned 
aside  into  Sweden,  where  they  met  with  one  Svein,  after- 

'Chs.   xiii.   and    xiv.    of   Harold   I  the  galley  fell  forwards  into  the  set 

Sardrada'a  Saga.  on  the  other  side,  tho  crew  rasbiug 

*  Uantd  weighted  his  vessel,  first  firat  to  one  end,  then  to  the  other, 

behind,  till  his  prow  was  half  across  ''Ellipalta,'    cbs.     xv.,   xvi.     of 

tlia  ebain,  and  then  before,  so  that  '  Harold  Sardrada't  Saga. 
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wards  famous  as  Sveio  Estrithsou  or  Wolfson,^  King  of 
Denmark  (1047-1074).  Harald  and  he  formed  a  league, 
plundered  Zealand  and  other  coasts  of  Denmark,  and 
threatened  Norway ;  Magnus  in  alarm  called  out  his 
host  against  them ;  but  before  joining  battle  he  offered 
Harald,  as  his  kinsman,  one-balf  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
division  of  all  ibe  loose  wealth  they  had  between  them. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  so  Hardrada  came  home  to 
Norway  as  joint  king.  '  And  to  Magnus  and  his  court  men 
he  gave  wondrous  things  from  the  goods  of  the  Greek  King ' — 
a  mazer  girt  with  silver,  and  a  bowl  of  stiver  gilt  filled  with 
silver  pennies,  and  two  gold  rings  that  t<^ther  weighed  a 
mark,  and  a  cloak  of  brown  purple  lined  with  white  skins — 
and  other  noble  presents  from  that  land  'where  men  say 
there  are  houses  full  of  red  gold.'  * 

And  not  loi^  after  this  Magnus  died,  and  Harald  became 
sole  king.*  We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  his  wars 
against  Denmark  and  his  old  -ally  Svein  Estrithson ;  but 
his  friendship  with  the  Icelanders  is  another  matter.  For 
'great  are  the  tales  of  King  Harald  that  are  set  forth  in 
those  songs  which  Icelandmen  brought  to  him  or  his  sons, 
so  firm  a  friend  was  he  to  all  the  folk  of  that  land.  Yea, 
once  when  there  was  a  dearth  in  Iceland,  Huald  sent  thither 
four  ships  with  meal,  and  caused  that  meal  to  be  sold  right 
cheap ;  also  be  suffered  the  poor  folk  who  could  get 
victuals  over  sea  to  fare  abroad;  and  he  sent  to  Iceland 
a  church  bell,'  to  the  same  church  for  which  St.  Olaf  had 
given*  the  wood.      The    king's  Iceland  friends,  Thorleik 

'See    chs.    ivii.-xviii.    of  ffarald  from  his  southern  troaanres,  though 

Hardntda'a  Saga,  and  the  verses  of  the    eking    might   be    Bueai&n    or 

Valgnrd     of    the     Mead  ;      '  Thou  Finnish, 

sletrtt  forth  thy  ship,   O  Harald,  'a-d.  1047. 

'Neath  fairest  freight ;   thou  sailest,  *  Of.  ch.  xxxTi.  of  Earald  Ear- 

Vith  bottomlass  gold  from  the  east  '  drada's  Sa^.     A  bell  given  by  St 

land,  Fnini  Hulmgarth.'  ...               |  OUf  to  a  church  in  Iceland  U  also 

*  All  titme,  we  may  tappose,  came  '  recorded. 
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the  Fair,  Haldor  the  son  of  Snorre,  Wolf  the  son  of  Uapak, 
and  the  rest  left  deeply  printed  on  the  Icelandic  poetry  and 
chronicles  the  tradition  of  Hardrada's  splendid  personality. 
'  Masterful  was  he,  and  given  to  rule,  a  mighty  warrior,  and 
the  boldest  under  weapons,  more  strong  and  deft  in  war 
than  any  other  man  ;  and  so  sage  and  cunning  withal  that, 
as  all  men  said,  no  lord  ever  was  in  northern  lands  so  deep- 
witted  or  so  nimble  of  counsel'  But  all  men  were  not  so 
contented  with  his  reign  of  iron.  Like  the  chief  kings  of 
Korway  before  him,  Harald  set  himself  to  break  down  the 
power  of  the  landowners.  He  cut  off  or  drove  into  exile,  one 
after  another,  all  the  nobles  who  opposed  him ;  and  the 
landsmen,  says  Hardrada's  own  S^a,^  wanted  nothing  but 
a  leader  to  rise  in  open  revolt  a<;rai[i3t  him.  Several  of 
the  exiles  fled  to  Svein  Estrithsou  in  Denmark,  and  took 
service  with  him  against  the  Vikings  of  the  East  Ways, 
the  Wends,  and  the  Courlanders,  as  well  as  against  Norway  ; 
others  took  refuge  in  England  or  Normandy,*  or  went  on 
Viking  cruises  in  the  Western  Seas. 

One  curious  incident  is  the  intercourse  between  King 
Harald  and  his  nephew  Guthorm  of  Dublin,  who  often 
came  over  to  see  his  uncle,  but  whose  business  was 
freebooting  in  the  West,  where  he  joined  the  Irish  chieftain 
Margath'  in  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Wales,  Cambria,  and 
Cornwall. 

After  a  long*  but  indecisive  struggle  of  seventeen  years 
with  Svein,  Hardiada  made  peace '  on  these  terms,  that  he 
should  have  Norway  and  Svein  Denmark,  unto  the  land- 
borders  which  of  old  had  been  between  Norway  and 
Denmark' ;   and  it  was  now,  in  the  ensuing  time  of  rest, 

'Cbs.  ixxvi.  xlv.  of  Harald  ffar.  I       ■  Othernise  Mai^sd.   Clis.l<1.,lTiL 
drada't  Saga.  of  same. 

'SeEcha.  1.,  U.,  liiL-W.  ofBume.      I       *  1047-1064  a.d. 
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that  Harald  seems  to  have  projected  those  Greenland,  Vin- 
land,  and  Polar  journeys  which  made  his  name  famous  iu 
the  North  as  that  of  do  other  king  had  been.'  But  all  these 
schemes  were  cut  short  by  the  fatal  Euglish  venture  of  1066. 
Here  after  several  triumphs  Harald  failed  and  perished ; 
but  in  falling  he  brought  down  his  foe  with  him.  The  two 
chief  Norsemen  of  the  world  threw  themselves  on  England 
in  the  same  year  and  season ;  to  cnish  the  Northern  in^'adeT 
the  South  had  been  left  bare ;  and  William  of  Normandy 
landed  in  the  same  days  of  early  autumn  which  ended  the 
simple  in  Yorkshire. 


'  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  OettaPonli- 
jUum  Eammabargmait  teetatae,  iv. 
88(2«7,La.ppeDb«rg).  AstotheNorth- 
men's  mora  distant  Tanderinga,  vie 
may  notice;— (1}  About  a.d.  1000, 
Gris  Saemingson  is  recorded  as  the  first 
Scandinavian  merchant  ta  Constanti- 
nople; cf.  AntiquiUa  rvaa,  ii.  113; 
Rejd,  ComjnenxduLfT!anl,i.7i.  |2) 
Berore  the  conversion  of  the  North- 
men, Visby  iu  Gothland  was  a  gre«t 
centre  of  commerce ;  and  boards  of 
Anglo-SaioD  and  Arab  eoina,  anterior 
to4.D.1000,bearwitne«totliU;  cf. 
Bonnel,  Sutaisch-LivlanditcJie  Chron- 
ologie,  Commenlar,  p.  24  ;  He;d, 
Oammera,  i.  63,  64.  (3)  Scandi- 
navian, Btid  especially  Swedish,  int«r- 
conrae  with  Buasia,  particularly  with 
Ifovgorod  and  its  fairs,  860  lOSO,  is 
shown  by  man;  debsils  in  Kunik, 
Btrufn-ng  dtr  Sehvxdiicken  Sadten, 
iL  131,  etc.;  Rafn,  AnKquiUi  ruua, 
i.  265,  359,  432;  ii.  119.  (4)  Accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  the  Goths  of  the 
Crimea  alienated  in  a  ninth-oentuiy 
migration  from  Gothland,  passing 
through 'Gardsriki';  cf.  Hisiit,  £':c- 
pedUioiis  da  Scavdinavtt  en  Ttrre 
Sai]tU,6i-&.  (6)  On  the  ■Majnj,'or 
Vikings,   in   S[iaiu,   their   invasions 


of  844,  SSS-fll,  S66-71,andl014,aDd 
embassy  from  Abderrshman  II.  to 
distant  isle  {Orkneys?)  inhabited  by 
these  '  Hsgogs,'  cf  Dozy,  Jtecherdta, 
ii.  2GJ-S40  ;  Sebastian  of  Salamanca, 
ch.  Sfl  ;  Dttilo  of  St.  Quentin,  in 
Duchesne,  ffiii.  Norm,  i'cnjrf.  144  C- 
152  A.  In  844,  besides  attacking 
Brigantia  Pharos  (near  Corunna), 
threatening  Lisbon,  and  raiding 
Seville,  the  Northmen  made  descents 
on  Africa,  where  a  harboar  near  Arzilta 
was  long  known  sa  '  the  H^juj  port.' 
Abderrahmon  II. 's  envoy.  A'.  Ghazal 
of  Jaen,  went  from  Silves  by  sea  to 
Pirates'  Court  and  returned  via 
Compostella.  In  8S8-61  the  Vikinga 
{lassed  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  went 
as  far  as  'Greece';  even  before  Charle- 
mogne's  death  (814)  they  hai  ap- 
peared off  theNarbonnese.  Id  1014, 
tbey  ajipuicntly  sacked  Tuj,  which 
some  i'lentify  » ith  St.  Olsfs  '  Gunn- 
valdshoi-g'i  Olars  '  Seliupool'  has 
likewise  been  coi^ecturally  fixed  at 
estuary  of  Sll  or  Minho.  (d)  On 
early  Norse  descents  in  Erin,  especi- 
ally in  A.D.  S&l,  Sj2,  854,  859,  866, 
869,  870,  cf.  Annals  of  Ireiand, 
Dublin,  1860,  pp.  16S-I63,  169,  176, 
IS5,  186,  163. 
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CHAPTER  III 

PILGRIM   TRAVEL 

In  the  first  part  of  this  survey  of  Mediaeval  Geography  we 
brought  the  record  of  pilgrim -travel  to  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  present  chapter  endeavours  to  supply 
an  account  of  this  religious  exploration  during  the  next 
350  years,  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  Crusading  era,  the 
fall  of  the  Bagdad  Caliphate,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  of  the  Mongol  Tartars  as  the  dominant  power  in 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe.  This  long  period  may  be  sub- 
divided into  three;!  the  pre-Crusadiug  time,  closing  with 
the  election  of  Gregory  VII.  to  the  Roman  See  Qthe  time 
of  the  first  three  Crusades,  closing  with  the  Saracen  re- 
capture of  Jerusalem  in  1187  j^nd  the  time  of  the  later 
Crusading  stru^les,  closing  with  the  middle  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  hopes  of  the  Latiu  Kingdoms 
in  the  East  were  finally  overthrown,  and  when  new  forces 
had  worked  a  revolution  in  the  relations  of  Europe  with  the 
Levant,  Central  Asia,  and  tlie  Further  East. 

The  first  of  these  three  epochs  is  naturally  the  least 
interesting.  Beginning  with  the  era  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Frankish  Monarchy  of  Charles  the  Great,  it  ends  with  the 
accession  of  that  great  Pontiff,  under  whose  inspiration  the 
Crusading  movement  finds  ita  true  commencement.     With 
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this  movement  opens  a  new  era  for  Western  pilgrims. 
Masters  at  length  of  the  land  so  dear  and  so  coveted,  lords 
of  the  house  where  they  had  so  long  been  servants,  the 
Christians  of  the  Latin  world  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  re- 
covered capital  of  the  Holy  Fields.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  two  centuries  before  this  revolution  we  have  but  a  few  . 
recoi-da  of  Syrian  pilgrimage,  showing  little  activity  in 
comparisoa  of  some  earlier  times,  the  age  of  Constantine, 
the  age  of  Justinian,  or  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  And  it 
would  be  uureasotiable  to  expect  otherwise.  There  is  no 
darker  century  of  Christian  History  than  the  tenth — at 
least  in  the  lands  west  of  the  Adriatic ;  practical  enterprise 
and  scientilic  interest  were  never  more  nearly  extinct  in 
the  races  whose  only  bond  of  union  was  the  Roman 
Christianity,  now  becoming  so  sharply  antagonistic  to  the 
Churclies  of  the  East.  Where  meu  should  have  looked  for 
a  leader  and  a  gospel,  there  was  now  but  a  very  sorry  ghost 
of  the  ancient  Empire,  sitting  with  crown  and  sceptre  among 
the  ruins  of  pagan  power.  For  this  was  the  age  of  the 
Pornocracy  at  Kome,  and  the  Imperial  Church  was  dis- 
credited and  incapacitated  for  leadership  by  a  succession  of 
'  human  monsters '  (in  the  words  of  Baronius),'  who  neither 
took  thought  for  decent  morals  nor  good  government,  but 
only  tor  the  favour  of  Theodora,  Marozia,  and  other 
'patronesses,'  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  poor  luxury  as  the 
age  afforded,  and  for  a  complete  immunity  from  the  cares 
of  administration.  The  Imperial  Frank ish  State  was  a 
victim  to  the  same  effeminacy,  and  the  same  lack  of  govern- 
ance ;  and  the  result  to  the  Temporal  power  was  a  complete 
suspension  for  nearly  a  century  of  the  Imperial  name  and 
fact  in  the  West,  the  collapse  of  the  first  Bomano-German 

'  'Homine*  moustnioai,    vita    turpisaiiDi,    moribus  perditiaaimi,   QBi^ae- 
qiuque  roedisaiioi.' 
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kingdom  of  Charles  the  Great,  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
Charles  the  Fat.  From  888  to  962  this  interregnum  lasted, 
and  when  at  last  the  vitality  of  the  German  people  once 
more  made  head  against  internal  discord  and  external  in- 
vasion, the  Empire  which  Otto  I.  restored  was  even  in 
theory  a  narrower  and  less  powerful  body  than  the  great 
State  which,  to  all  seeming,  Charlemagne  bad  so  firmly 
welded  together.  The  West  Frank  region,  the  France  of 
the  later  Middle  Age,  was  now  for  ever  detached  from  the 
Eastern  and  more  purely  Germanic  lands ;  but  this  detach- 
ment gave  at  first  little  promise  of  a  strong  and  well-ordered 
state  on  the  west  of  the  Rhone,  Saflne,  and  Meuse.  Nowhere 
in  Christendom  was  the  paralysis  of  the  central  power  and  the 
victory  of  politfcal  feudalism  more  complete.  In  Spain,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  millennium,  the  ruin  of  the  Christian 
kingdoms  seemed  almost  as  absolute  as  in  the  eighth  century. 
Barcelona  and  Compostella  were  both  captured  by  the  '  Hagib 
Almanzor,'  the  great  Moslem  general  of  the  Caliph  Hisham  of 
Cordova  (976-1002);  Leon  was  overrun;  the  Christian  ad- 
vance ill  the  central  plateau  was  beaten  back  ;  aud  the 
Western  Caliphate  once  more  reached  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Asturias.  In  England,  the  development  of  Wessex,  under 
King  Alfred  aud  his  first  successors,  gave  better  hopes  of  a 
united  realm  covering  the  main  part  of  Britain,  absorbing  the 
settled  Danes  and  Northmen,  and  bidding  defiance  to  fresh 
Scandinavian  attacks ;  but  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth 
century  blighted  all  this  prospect.  The  new  English  King- 
dom fell  into  liopeless  decrepitude  under  jEthelred  II. ;  and 
a  similar  decrepitude  under  Otto  II.  also  threatened  the 
revived  German  Empire  at  this  very  time.  On  every  side 
the  history  of  Latin  Christendom  in  the  tenth  century  is 
a  sombre  record. 

Thn     weakness,     the     comparative     anarchy,    and    the 
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ignoranne  of  oni;  civilisatiou  ia  often  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  firm  rule  and  developed  culture  of  others ;  and  at 
this  time  Irish,  Norse,  Byzantine,  and  Moslem  poHtics  and 
society  appear  to  absorb  all  the  light  that  has  passed  away 
from  thn  Latin  world.  The  people,  church,  and  schools  of 
Ireland  close  the  most  brilliant  period  of  tlieir  history  just  as 
the  rest  of  the  mediaeval  Christian  states  are  entering  upon 
the  Kenaisaance  of  the  Crusading  age.  In  the  terrible 
pressure  of  Viking  attacks  a  higher  political  life  was  de- 
veloped, and  while  England  was  falling  under  Dane  and 
Norseman,  Ireland  seemed  to  be  reaching  its  unity  as  a 
great  kingdom  in  the  victory  of  Clontarf  (1014).  All  through 
the  dark  a^e  of  the  Imperial  interregnum  and  the  Saxon 
Dynasty  the  Irish  school  of  art  and  literature,  even  of 
geography,  was  probably  superior  to  any  other  in  Western 
Europe ;  and  here  we  may  remember  that  no  map  of  the 
earlier  Middle  Age  has  the  accumcy  of  one  attributed  to  an 
Irish  scholar-monk.^ 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  position  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  at  this  time  (880-1025).  In  an  age  of  general 
Catholic  and  Latin  weakness  and  barbarism  the  Orthodox, 
Greek,  or  Eastern  realm  shows  itself  a  better  inheritor 
of  the  name  and  glory  of  Old  Home:  its  Church  pre- 
serves a  greater  decency  and  displays  a  far  larger 
measure  of  activity;  its  culture  and  literature  suffer  even 
less  in  the  comparison.  While  Islam  is  crushing  for  the 
second  time  the  Nazarenes  of  Spain,  the  Nazai'enes  of 
Nikephoros  Phokas,  John  Tzimiakes  and  Basil  II.  are  win- 
ning victories  in  the  Levant,  and  lightening  the  hostile 
pressure  upon  Christendom  at  large.  While  the  missions 
of  the  Latin  Church  are  neglecting  to  cari'y  forward  the 
work  of  St.  An^ar  in  the  North,  or  of  Cyril  and  Methodius 
>  The  'Cottoniana,' 
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in  the  East,  the  Eussian  lands  are  won  to  the  Orthodox 
Faith  by  the  more  persuasive  influence  and  more  gorgeous 
ceremonial  of  the  New  Rome.  In  contrast  to  the  atrophy 
of  all  higher  literature  among  the  Franks  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  writings  of  Constantine  VII.,  Bom  in  the  Purple} 
are  worthy  of  more  notice  than  they  might  claim  at  another 
time ;  for  his  works  are  typical  of  a  school  of  culture  which 
could  hardly  be  found  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  or  England 
in  this  age.  They  are  typical  also  of  a  national  and  ad- 
ministrative activity  which  soon  after  recovered  Crete  and 
Cyprus,  Antioch  and  Edessa,  the  suzerainty  of  Armenia  and 
the  Crimea,  and  the  ancient  Imperial  paramountcy  in  all  those 
Thracian  lands  which  had  been  overrun  by  the  migration 
of  the  Turkish  Bulgarians  from  the  Volga. 

Once  more  the  misery  and  poverty,  the  inaction  and 
barbarism  of  Latin  ccmntries  in  tlie  later  ninth  century,  and 
the  whole  of  the  tenth,  contrasts  with  an  extraordinary 
activity  of  Northern  and  heathen  peoples.  The  Scandinavian 
Vikings  are  not  only  the  ravagers  of  Frankknd  and  England ; 
they  are  the  superiors  of  Franks  and  English  in  the  arts  of  life 
and  in  literary  instinct,  as  much  as  in  military  skill ;  above 
all,  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and  movement  marks  them  out 
as  the  leaders,  if  they  were  not  to  be  the  supplanters,  of 
European  civilisation. 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  Christian  world,  Islam 
claims  in  this  period  as  much  glory  for  its  science  and 
letters,  as  much  praise  for  its  brilliant  and  tolerant  culture, 
though  hardly  as  much  attention  for  its  universal  ambitions, 
as  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Caliphate,  But  in  spite  of 
all  appearances,  the  evidence  of  political,  if  not  of  social, 
decay  is  now  becoming  too  strong  to  be  ignored,  and  when 
the  strength  of  Islam  is  regenerated  for  a  time  by  Moors 
'  PorpbjTogennetos. 
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and  Berbers  in  the  West,  and  by  Tnrka  in  the  East,  it  is  a 
regeneration  of  arms  and  manhood,  but  not  of  science  or  of 
culture.  Neither  Seljuks  nor  Ottomans  could  found  a 
second  Bagdad ;  neither  Almoravides  nor  Almohades  could 
permanently  restore  the  prosperity  of  Cordova  and  Kair- 
wan.  Yet,  until  its  political  ruin  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  capital  of  Moslem  Spain  retained  much  of  its  intellectual 
glory;  the  name  of.  Aveiroes  was  linked  with  the  closing 
years  of  Mohiimmcdan  rule  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir ;  and  even  in  its  last  and  weakest  time  the  Abbasside 
Caliphate  maintained  a  centre  of  Moslem  learning  at  the 
Some  0/ Peace  upon  the  Tigris. 

From  this  survey  we  may  gather  that  the  Latin  Geo- 
graphy of  the  later  ninth,  the  tenth,  and  the  early  eleventh 
centuries,  will  prove  to  be  a  chronicle  of  little  interest; 
on  the  other  hand,  this  chronicle,  the  record  of  Western 
pilgrim-travel,  is  the  necessary  introduction  to  a  decisive 
period ;  and  however  meagre  in  its  interest  or  debased  in 
its  form,  yet  it  is  saved  from  oblivion  by  a  certain  rough 
abundance  of  material. 

We  must  begin  by  briefly  reviewing  the  somewhat  arid 
though  lengthy  catalogue  of  journeys,  religious,  diplomatic 
and  other,  which  alone  furnish  us  with  a  sketch,  one  cannot 
say  a  picture,  of  the  relations  between  the  Holy  Places  of 
Syria  and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  in  the  troublous 
times  we  have  now  reached.  The  Pontiflcate  of  John  VIII, 
opens  a  new  stage  in  these  relations,  about  the  year  880.  For 
now  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  a  definite  pronouncement 
from  the  Apostolic  See  on  a  point  of  high  practical  import- 
ance to  the  would-be  Crusaders  of  that  time  which  prepared 
men  for  the  Crusadea  All  warriors  killed  in  fighting  against 
Pagans  and  Unbelievers — were  they,  whatever  their  sins, 
certain  of  Eternal  Salvation  ?     This  question  had  been  some- 
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what  disputed,  and  the  affirmative  answer  of  John  VIII. 
waa  a  victory  for  the  spirit  of  Islato  within  the  bosom  of 
Christcudoro.  Before  the  rise  of  the  Moslem  danger,  the 
balance  of  opinion  in  the  Church  would  probably  have  been 
agaiDBt  such  an  unconditional  absolution;  but  the  seventh 
century  had  worked  a  change  in  the  most  peaceful  of 
Catholics ;  and  a  repetition  of  seventh-century  woes  seemed 
again  to  threaten  Christendom,  as  men  saw  the  Karling 
empire  dissolve.  The  papal  pronouncement  on  this  matter 
(c  876-882)  may  be  specially  connected  with  the  embassies 
of  Theodosiiis,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Ellas  III.,  his 
successor,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  'kings  of  the  race 
of  Charles,  and  the  Clergy  of  the  West '  (ad.  878,  881J.>  Of 
these  missions  the  former  made  a  long  stay  in  Italy ;  as  late 
as  the  2nd  of  May,  879,  the  envoys  are  still  with  Pope  John, 
who  writes  to  Jerusalem  excusing  the  delay,  and  promising 


'On  thesfl,  (1)  'John  VIII.  to  the 
Bishops  of  Louis  ["le  B^gue"  or 
*'  the  Stammerer,"  Kin;;  of  Franc«],' 
uF.  Huusi,  CoTteUia,  ivii.  104 ;  on 
(3)  th..  881  eiiibM-y  of  Eliia  III. 
to  'Charles  tlie  youDgsr,  Emperor, 
and  to  all  bishops,  princes,  and 
nobles  of  the  Kingdom  ofOaul,'!  April- 
October),  et.  AA.  SS.,  i.e.  Ada 
Sancloruia  (M*y  iii.,  xlii.) ;  SpiciU- 
gium  Acherianum,  ii.  370;ou  (3)thst 
of  Thewlosiua,  cf.  Jatf£,  RtgeOa  PotUi- 
ficujn  Biniianorani,  24ii2  (=  JalT^- 
Wattenbocii,  3242  ;  '  TheoJoaiuB, 
David,  and  Sabaa,  sent  to  John 
VIH.  by  Theolosius,  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  878');  forJohn  Viri.'g ex- 
cuses on  account  of  ilelsy,  cf.  AA.  SS. 
May  vU.  689;  JaiT*,  2462  (Archiva 
de  rOrieni  Latin,  i.  22-81.).  Count 
Riant  irrll  contraata  the  declaration  of 
John  VIII.  with  the  lettvr  of  Adrian 
I.  to  Charles  the  Great  (778)  when 
the    Frank    King   was    starting   on 


a  Spanish  campaign.  In  this  no 
allusion  whatever  is  made  to  this  as 
a  Holy  War,  though  voged  aj^inst 
Moskms.  L«o  IV.,  in  848,  is  the 
only  I'ontiir  who  in  any  measora 
antici])ales  John  VIII.  Calliu)!  the 
Pmcks  to  the  help  of  Rome  against 
the  Saracens,  he  speaks  of  the 
uertaiuty  of  Celestial  Eeward  for  any 
OTIS  killed  in  defending  ttie  capital  of 
Christendom.  But  (1)  thedefenceof 
Kome  was  a  spei:ial  matter  aud  quite 
different  from  a  general  slate  of  war 
against  Saracens  ;  (2)  Leo's  language 
it  vague;  (3|  John  VIII. 's  pronounce- 
ment includes  aggressive  as  veil  as 
defensive  war.  In  963,  at  the  in- 
stiffBtion  of  St.  Poljeuctes,  Nike- 
pboros  Phoka«  issued  a  similar 
eifict,  declaring  that  the  soldiers 
killed  in  hia  Syrian  ware  were 
martirs  of  the  Church.  (Cedreuus 
IL,   368  (Bonn  ed.);   Zodum,   bk. 
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in  explanation  a  consignment  of  money  and  necessaries 
for  the  faithful  of  the  Holy  City,  The  Eastern  Brethren 
must  remain  to  take  back  these  gifts ;  they  only  awaited 
the  complete  coUectioD  of  the  same.  As  to  the  second 
mission  of  EUas  111.  in  881  (entrusted  to  a  pair  of  monks, 
named  Gisbert  and  Keinard,  who  from  their  names  must  be 
Western  and  not  Syrian  ecclesiastics),  this  was  avowedly  for 
the  collection  of  subsidies  to  free  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  from 
various  building  debts.  The  credentials  of  this  embassy, 
a  letter  from  the  Patriarch  to  Charles  the  Fat,  last  of  the 
immediate  successors  of  Charlem^ne,  gained  some  notoriety 
in  the  West ;  a  century  later  it  was  known  in  England, 
and  it  is  noticed  of  Asser  the  historian  that  he  had  read 
the  document  in  question.  About  the  same  time  as  this 
appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  Franks,  and  probably  in 
the  year  883,  occurs  the  famous  journey  of  the  West  Saxons 
Sighelm  and  ^thelatan.  These  '  gift-bearers,'  probably 
priests, '  carried  to  Rome  the  alms  which  King  .Alfred  had 
vowed  to  send  thither,  and  also  to  India,  to  St  Thomas  and 
St,  Bartholemew.'  Between  Borne  and  Malabar  the 
mission  probably  visited  Jeruealem,  and  the  English  king, 
in  return  for  bis  offerings  to  these  distant  churches,  received 
presents  of  silks,  spices,  gums,  aud  Eastern  shawls.' 

All  these  journeys  to  and  from  the  Levant  have  a 
certain  similarity  ;  they  are  all  connected  with  the  poverty, 
and  so  with  the  relief,  of  the  subject  Christians  of  the  East ; 
and  they  may  all  be  paralleled  by  earlier  missions.  Pope 
John  VIII.  received  the  envoys  of  Theodosius  and  Elias  III., 
and  helped  them  to  collect  money  in  the  West,  just  aa 
earlier  popes  had  done  in  past  time  :  Martin  I,  in  649  and 
■Cr.  William  ofHalmeBbuiy,  Otffa  1  //uf.,  ed.  Coxe,  i.  164;  Sigbelm 
Jtegum  Anytvram,  bk.  ii.  g  122 ;  j-eturued,  uud  aftenrardi  becun* 
Florenca  of  Worcester,  Chrcm.,  a.d.  Biahop  of  Slierbonie. 
R83  :    Rogor    nf   Wendover,    Flor.n'  \ 
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652-3;  Gregory  the  Great  in  596,  600,  and  603;  I^  the 
Great  in  453;  Leo  III.  in  799,  800.  803,  807,  and  809; 
Gregory  IV.  in  834  and  840.  On  all  these  occasions 
'  servants  of  God '  from  the  Holy  Land  brought  the  letters, 
the  appeals  for  money,  and  the  requests  for  military  or 
diplomatic  aid,  which  Che  Eastern  Christian  poured  out 
with  ever  increasing  frequency  after  the  Moslem  conquest 
of  Syria  and  Egypt.  This  was  one  side  of  the  correspon- 
dence. The  other  was  ahowa  in  the  Papal  embassies  to 
Jerusalem,  such  as  these  of  Julius  I.  in  342  ;  of  Anastasius  I. 
in  400 ;  of  Innocent  I,  in  417 ;  of  Coelestine  L  in  430 ;  of  Leo 
the  Great  in  453, 454,  and  457;  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  591, 
597,  601,  and  603;  it  is  also  manifested  in  the  Frankish 
missions,  of  765  from  King  Peptn,  and  of  797,  799,  and  803 
from  Charles  the  Emperor,  Of  these  last,  the  greater  number 
(it  not  all)  probably  visited  Jerusalem,  but  as  a  rule  they  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  first  place  addressed  to  the  Caliph  at 
Bagdad.  Thus  they  called  out  the  return  of  courtesies  fram 
the  Mussulman  side,  in  the  missions  of  800,  802,  and  807, 
from  Harfln-al-Eashid,*ju8tastheeroba8sy  of  825  from  Lewis 
the  Pious »  had  its  response  in  that  of  831  from  Al-Mamfln. 
In  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  this  diplomatic 
intercourse    is    almost  the  only  evidence    of  travel    from 


'  The  last  o(  which  is  eepBoiftUy 
faina\i3. 

'Entrusted  to  the  monk  Rit)^nK- 
riU9.  On  the  papal  embaasiea  to  Syria 
(Jerusalem)  above  iiotiiwl,  cf.  Jaff^, 
Regeala  PoiUificum  Bomaiwriim,  81, 
120,  159,  277-8,  291,  302,  728,  1127, 
139fl,  1S15,  2482  (  =  j8lTi!-Watteii- 
bach,  262,  325, 373,  etc.) ;  for  «iniibr 
Rinnan  letterj  and  niissiona  to 
Antiocb,  ibid.  102-7,  156,  18S,  171. 
993,  994,  1106,  1112,  1209,  2029, 
2193,  3287,  etc.,  extending  from 
A  n.  41G  to  1054.    On  the  appeals 


lo  Rome  frora  Syria,  cf.  Ada 
Santtoram,  Hay  iii.,  i.-liiiL,  Trae- 

latui  praedminaris  de  tpiacupia  et 
paCriarthis  «•!-  Nieros^  Eeel'" ; 
as  icell  as  tbc  Appendix  in  the  vol. 
May  vii.,  696-7U6,  of  the  Ada  (pro- 
perly an  addition  to  the  vol.  May  iii.), 
on  tbe  Bishops  and  Patriarchs  of 
JeruMlem ;  A  rch  ives  dt  VOrieM  LiUin, 
i.  2S-38,  and  eEpeciall]'  27-28 ;  and 
Jaff*,  Seg.  Pmit.  Awn.,  291,  1110, 
1396,  1S15,  2462,  etc,  ;  JalF^,  Mmu- 
iMnta  Carolina,  382,  383,  380. 
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Western  Europe  to  Western  Asia,  and  we  are  obliged  there- 
fore to  notice  in  some  details  these  meagre  traces,  which 
alone  survive,  of  geographical  movement  in  the  tenth 
century. 

About  the  year  900,  the  Patriarch  Elias  III.  makes  another 
appeal  to  the  Christian  West — and  in  this  appeal  he  is 
joined  by  Pope  Benedict  IV.  Their  Holinesses  address  two 
encyclicals  to  the  faithful ;  and  both  these  letters  introduce  to 
the  charity  of  good  Christians  a  certain  Malacena,  Bishop  of 
Amasia,  and  his  mission  of  ransom.  Some  of  his  monks  had 
been  taken  captive  by  the  Turks  of  the  Caspian,  and  lie 
had  started  for  Europe  to  collect  the  means  for  regaining 
their  freedom.  The  rich  and  powerful  Christendom  of  the 
West  is  again  called  to  aid  the  elder  sister  of  the  East — 
on  evil  times  cow  fallen,  and  evil  tongues.  And  yet  one 
thinks  of  Western  Christendom,  at  this  time,  as  in  the 
darkest  of  its  dark  ages. 

In  932  a  letter  from  the  '  Bishop  of  the  Holy  City '  was 
read  at  a  council  in  Erfurt;  but  this  is  the  last  trace  for  a 
time  of  the  Franco-Syrian  connection  and  of  tlie  quasi- 
protectorate  of  the  Western  Emperors  over  Christian 
interests  in  Palestine  which  had  been  marked  by  so  many 
incidents: — by  Charlemagne's  buildings  in  Jerusalem,  for 
the  comfort  of  Latin  pilgrims;  by  his  acquisition  of  the 
Keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  a  friendly  gift  from  the '  Just ' 
Harfin ;  by  the  landed  possession  of  the  Syrian  Church  in 
France  and  Italy;'  by  the  frequent  embassies  from  Syria 

'ThuB  the  Church  of  Jerosaleni 
had  landB  of  it^  own  at  Neavy  and 
Uanriac,  and  Bpparentl;  other  real 
propertj  held  in  common  with  the 
Abbey  of  Conquea,  cf.  Arehiva  lU 
rOrienl  Latin,  i.  28  ;  the  Church  ol 
Siaai  also  h»d  property  in  NonoMdy , 
cf,  A  A  8S.,  Jnnei.  87-104,  capecially 


89;  Porti,  M.G.  93.  {  =  Sfonvvunta 
Germaniai,  Scrjptaru).  vjii.  209,  210, 
211,  cf.  AA.  as.,  JuD?  i.  87-104, 
on  the  life  and  travela  of  St. 
Symeon,  the  'recluse  of  the  Cate  of 
Trier.'  He  U  sent  (c.  a.d.  1034-35) 
from  the  Monaatery  of  Honnt  Sinai 
into  the  West  lo  collect  moneys  pro- 
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to  Frankland  and  from  Fianklaud  to  Syria;  as  well  as  by 
the  alms  sent  yearly  from  the  Karling  Court  to  Jerusalem 
during  a  great  part  of  the  reigns  of  Pepin,  of  Charles,  and 
of  Louis  the  Pious. 

Before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  this  quasi- 
protectorate  had  passed  from  the  Franks  to  the  Byzantines ; 
and  during  the  next  hundred  years  succeasiTS  emperors  of 
Constantinople  asserted  more  and  more  closely  their  position 
as  gnardians  of  the  subject  Ghristiaos  of  the  Levant.  Thus 
Constantino  VII.*  in  947  sends  gifts  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  the  clerk  Niketaa, 
iu  a  letter  to  the  Divine  Emperor,  inheritor  of  the  mtme  and 
virtues  of  Cunstantine  the  Great,  describes  the  Easter  Eve 
miracle  of  the  Holy  Fire,  and  the  recent  attempt  of  a  '  cursed 
Emir'  to  abrogate  this  festival.  Several  matters  of  later 
dat«  show  the  coalinuance  of  this  Byzantine  influence ;  the 
re-conquest  of  a  great  part  of  Syria  by  John  Tzimiskes,astrik- 
ing  though  temporary  pruof  of  the  revived  power  of  the  Old 
Empire  (968-975) ;  the  introductions  which  Fulk  the  Black  of 
Anjou  carried  from  Pope  Sei^iua  IV.  to  Basil  II.  (1011) ;  and 
the  treaty  of  1021  with  the  Fatimite  Caliph  of  Cairo,  whereby 
the  position  of  Constantinople  as  spokesman  and  champion 
of  Eastern  Christianity  was  fully  recognbed.  Another  proof 
of  the  same  fact  may  be  drawn  from  an  interesting  letter 
of  Pope  Victor  II.  to  the  Empress-Regent  Theodora,  in  whicli 

mised  bj  Richard,  Duks  of  the  Nor-  Ardibiahop  of  Trier,  soon  after  goes 

luaiu.     One  Ebem'in,  returning  from  to  Palestine  and  t«ke«  Symeou  with 

Palestine   with    a    cerlaia   Bichard,  Eiim    and    back.       Finally    Sjnieon 

Abbot    of    Verdun,   meets    him    at  makes  biniself  a  cell  at  the  Porta 

Antiooh.      Symeon  tries  to  go  with  Ne^a  of  Trier,   and  dies  in  great 

Eberwin  and  Richard  overland,  but  sanctity. 

is  stopped  St  Belgrade ;  he   returns  '  Forphyrogeonetos  or  '  Porphyro- 

to  the  sea,  and  so  goes  by  Rome  to  genitns.'    For  the  interesting  letter 

'Fnincia,'come8toRouen,fiDdsDake  of  Miketaa,    'least  among  dericA,' 

Etcbard  jiut  dead,  and  staya  with  ci.    ArtMva   de   rOrimt   Latin,    i. 

Abbot  Richard  and  Eberwin.    Popi>o.  375-3S2. 
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the  Pontiti'  complains  of  the  exactions  wtiich  the  Greek 
guardiaDS  of  the  Holy  Places  levied  upon  Western  pilgrims 
(1054-1057).  A  recent  journey  of  Bishop  Helinand  of 
LaoQ  was  probably  the  immediate  reaaoo  of  this  appeal ; 
the  Btory  of  his  troubles  in  Jerusalem  had  turned  back  Lietbert 
of  Cambrai  after  a,  toilsome  pilgrimage  as  far  as  Laodicea ; 
and  loud  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  of  Greek  'in- 
tolerance' now  heard  at  Eome. 

Once  more,  the  well-known  tract,  On  the  Situation  of 
Jeraaalem^  which  by  some  critics  has  been  assigned  to  the 
epoch  of  the  First  Crusade,  more  probably  belongs  to  the 
period  of  Byzantine  dominion  in  Syria  during  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  this  period  is  also  marked  by 
various  imperial  letters  to  distant  rulers,^  expressive  of  the 
revived  power  of  the  Greek  rulers  in  Western  Asia. 

Towards^he  close  of  the  tenth  century  we  have  rather 
more  frequent  notices  of  Palestine  pilgrimages  from  Western 
and  Northern  Europe.  One  St.  John  of  Parma  visits  the 
Holy  Sites  six  times,  especially  in  982.  Tn  985,  986,  and 
988,  the  same  journey  is  made  by  various  monks  from 
Monte  Cassino,  John  of  Beneventum,  Leo,  brother  of  Abbot 
Aligemus,  and  others,  together  with  a  certain  Count 
Malefrid  and  his  son.  In  987  two  Icelanders,  Thorvald 
Kodrauson  and  Stefnir  Thorgilson,  make  thfir  appearance 
at  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ — early  results  of  that  conversion 
of  the  Northmen  whose  consequences  for  Europe,  for 
civilisation,  and  for  Christendom  were  so  deep  and  so 
far-reaching.  Not  without  dramatic  interest  is  the  scene 
called  up  by  this   brief   notice ;    the  picturesque  historian 


'  QaalUer  sila  ed  civUas   Hitru- 

'  E.g.    from    Johu    Tziitiiakes    to 

Lwii,  governor  of  Daron,  probably 
gmoiiie;  and  froin  the  ume  to  Ascliod, 


King  or  Anuenin,  probably  b] 
For  Victor  II. 's  compUint,  cf.  Sligne, 
PalTotogia  Latina,  cxIU.  eei-S62 ; 
Ja«i,  Heg.  font.  Sma.,  no.  4016. 
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might  well  enlarge  upon  the  meeting  of  the  hii^e-Iimbed, 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed  sea-rovers  from  tlie  North  with  those 
Christians,  knights  and  merchants,  priesta  and  monks,  whose 
most  terrible  enemies  they  had  been,  whose  best  allies  they 
were  yet  to  be. 

About  990  Poppo,  Abbot  of  Stavelot,  and  in  997  Frederic, 
Count  of  Verdun,  each  with  a  party  of  attendants,  follow 
in  the  same  'holy  road.'  In  993'  another  noble,  Hiish, 
Marquis  of  Tuscany,  and  his  wife,  Juliette,  send*  gifts  of 
value  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  Monastery  of 
Sta.  Maria  Latiua  in  Jerusalem ;  while  about  the  same 
time  (995)  Orestes  the  Patriarch  despntcbes  an  embassy 
to  Pope  John  XV.  (after  the  fashion  of  an  earlier  period), 
asking  questions  about  various  matters  of  ritual  and 
discipline,  A  more  doubtful  record  assigns  to  this  epoch 
an  u^eut  appeal  from  the  'immaculate  Spouse  of  God'  to 
the  sympathy  and  succour  of  the  West.  This  outcry 
t^inst  an  even  more  unbearable  Saracen  oppression  pro- 
fessed to  come  througli  the  famous  Gerbert,  afterwanis  Pope 
Sylvester  II.;  but  it  is  probably  one  of  those  rhet<jiical 
exercises  to  which  the  Crusading  movement  gave  rise,  and 
it  may  be  referred  to  an  epoch  sixty  or  seventy  years  later 
than  the  great  Pope  who  has  so  long  stood  sponsor  for  its 
eloquence.  The  story  of  Gerbert's  pilgrimage  need  not 
perhaps  be  altogether  discredited  (c.  a.d,  986);  but  his 
famous  letter  is  surrounded  by  too  many  difliculties  for 
modern  enquiry  to  accept  it,  like  Michaud,'  as  a  '  precious 
monument'  of  the  first  pope  who  expressed  the  Crusading 
Bentiment* 

■  CAartaofSt.  VictororHarBeillea,  I       ^  Mkha-ai,  Btitliothiitue  rle* Oroim- 

in  Hartine,  Ampliiaima  ColUctio,  i.,  da,  ii,,  491,  ed.  of  I8£0. 

3I7-S48.  *  Cf.  jiTchives  de  VOrUid  LcUin,  i., 

1  2»th  October  V9Z.  I   |)p.31-SS,especiBll}r31,naIe;3S,note, 
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With  the  eleventh  century,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
&  new  age  begias:  old  things  are  passing  away;  all  things 
are  hecoming  new.  It  is  the  same  in  travel  as  in  every- 
thing else.  Pilgrims  are  multiplied  tenfold;  and  in  the 
words  of  Balph  Glaher,  'first  went  the  meaner  folk,  then 
men  of  middle  rank,  then  many  kings  and  counts,  marquises 
and  bishops;  yea,  and  even  women  also,  a  thing  unknown 
before,'  Emmerad,  a  monk  of  Anzy ;  ^  Makko  of  Constance, 
about  the  year  1000,  passing  from  West  to  East,  cross  the 
path,  but  without  meeting  the  person,  of  Simeon  the 
Armenian,  wlio  in  the  same  year  goes  from  East  to  West 
with  the  commendatory  letters  of  the  Patriarch  Arsenius. 
We  do  not  know  if,  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  they  met  with 
some  of  the  many  pilgrims  from  Georgia,  who  also  entered 
'Sacred  Hierosolyma'  this  year.  But  this  is  only  one 
occasion  out  of  many  when  such  a  meeting  between  the 
furthest  Eiist  and  the  furthest  West  of  the  Christian  world 
may  have  taken  place,  or  did  actually  happen  by  the  side 
of  the  tomb  of  Christ,  In  1002-3  an  uuDamed  monk  of 
Tours,  a  hermit  from  Bamberg,  and  the  terrible  Black 
Count  of  Anjou,  Fulk  Nerra,  are  the  chief  iigiires  of  our 
Travellers'  Register.  Fulk  made  in  all  three  journeys  to 
Syria ;  his  death  in  1040,  at  Metz,  was  the  closing  incident 
of  the  third  and  last  of  these  expeditions.  On  his  second 
visit  (it  is  snid)  he  had  to  buy  admission  to  the  Holy  City 
for  himself  and  his  comrades.  He  was  only  allowed  to 
approach  the  'all  holy  grave  of  the  Lord'  on  promising 
to  insult  the  Cross;  evading  this  ordeal,  he  contrived  to 
bite  off  a  piece  of  the  rock  with  his  'teeth  of  iron,'  and 
returned   with   this   relic   to   his   own    country,   where    he 

<  Emniirod,  Emirard  or  Emnienui,  I  Th«  Acta  for  Jul.  ri.,  S27,  say  of 
paSMsnoarly  seven  jearsat  Jfrusalem  Sinieon  the  Anueaian  that  he  sUo 
aixording  to  AA.  SS.  April  ii,,  ?70.   I   Oiode  tlie  pilgrinJBge  to  Borae. 
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presented  it  in  triumph  to  his  Abbey  of  Beaulieu.  Pilgrim- 
age,  like  adversity,  sometimes  made  strange  compaoions ; 
in  1003  we  have  the  l^end  of  one  Guy,  a  hermit  from 
Brabant,  appearing  at  Jerusalem  ai  the  saint  time  as 
Olaf  Tryggveson,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Norway.'  A 
whole  flock  of  Scandinavian  devotees  were  said  to  have 
followed  soon  after ;  and  two  French  abbots,  Gauzlin  of 
Fleiiry  in  1004,  and  Roger  of  Figeac  in  1005,  probably  met 
some  of  these  Northmen  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Many 
travellers  perished  on  the  way ;  Leger  the  deacon  of  Auxerre, 
who  was  'given  the  sea  for  his  grave ' ;  Andrew  the  knight, 
buried  at  Jerusalem  itself;  Hictarius  'the  blessed,  taken 
from  earth  by  the  mercy  of  God,'  before  he  had  reached 
the  tomb  of  Christ' 

A  terrible  event  startled  the  pilgrim  world  in  the  first 
years  of  the  eleventh  century  (1010).  Hakim  Biamrillah,' 
Fatimite  Caliph,  and  temporal  sovereign  of  Palestine,  in 
that  madness    which    the    Druses    rect^nise  as  a  Divine 


'  This  stoiy  U  quite  legendarj. 
Olaf  Tryggveson  died  in  1000  at  the 
battle  of  Svold  ;  but  hia  people  clung 
to  &  belief  in  hii  escape  and  continued 
life  in  siile,  and  the  tale  of  his 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  formed  a 
part  of  this  patriotie  mjth. 

'  Cf.  Migue,  P.L.,  criiviii,  1229, 
1232,  1252.  On  the  other  journejB 
of  St.  John  of  Panna,  «te.,  ete.,  here 
referred  to,  cf.  Arehivet  de  I'OrieiU 
Latin,  i.  34,  note  ;  and  A&.  SS.  Roll. 
May  V.  178-180;  (July  iy.  281]; 
April  ii.  770  ;  July  ri.  327  ;  Sept. 
ri.  722  ;  Sept.  ir.  43 ;  also  Perti, 
M.O.  SS.,  vii.  63,  030-642  ;  li.  295 ; 
IT.  4B ;  IX.  63fi  ;  ii.  B» ;  ThorraJd't 
Saga,  ch.  i.,  ed.  Ame  Magnaeaa, 
pp.  334-7;  Constantine  Forph.,  De 
edminittranda  itnpcrio,  Bonn  edition, 


p.  198  ;  Fvmnumna  Sdgar,  iii,  82- 
34  ;  I.  870 ;  N.  Arch.  f.  a.  d.  G., 
iii.  353;  MabilloQ,  Ann.  O.S.B., 
ir.  170  ;  Riaut,  Expeditiimt  .  .  . 
da  Seandinatxs  en  ttrrt  lainU,  102-(>, 
117,  118;  /(in.  Lai.  Eieraa.,  II. 
laria  chronolog,  peregrin,  A.D.  1064  ; 
Rteueil  du  historiena  de  la  France, 
X.  283;  X.  15  (=  Ralph  Glaber,  ii. 
4,  on  Fulk).  See  also  page  217  note. 
'  Od  Hakim,  cf.  what  Nasir  i- 
Khusrau  says  at  the  end  of  his 
account  of  Syria.  On  the  deetnic- 
tion  and  reconstruction  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  cf.  Ralph  Glaber,  CKraa., 
iii.  ch.  i. ;  Will.  Tyre.  i.  ch.  iv. ; 
Cedrenns,  ed.  Bonn,  pp.  61S,  B21  : 
Zonaras,  xrii,  :  Makrizi,  in  De  Sacy, 
Ckreidomathi^  arabe,  i.  98. 
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EmaDation,'  destroyed  the  Christian  buildiogs  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  a  few  years  later  they  were  reconstructed 
(A.D.  1021 ) ;  but  a  wild  cry  of  vengeance  was  raised  by 
many  Catholics,  and  the  Vandalism  of  Hakim  unques- 
tionably hastened  the  movement  which,  slowly  gathering 
strength  during  the  next  eighty  years  (1020-1096),  burst 
upon  the  Levant  with  the  armed  strength  of  the  Crusaders. 
The  treaty  of  1020-1,  which  put  the  Syrian  Christians  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  is  s^ificant  of  the  increased  prestige 
and  power  of  Constantinople ;  but  it  is  perhaps  even  more 
noteworthy,  in  view  of  future  events,  that  so  many  Western 
and  Latin  sovereigns  now  began  to  take  up  ^ain  the  part 
of  Charlemagne  in  Palestine. 

Thus  the  newly-convertod  Kings  of  Hungary,  and 
especially  the  great  St  Stephen,  came  forward  as  founders 
and  benefactors,  and  more  than  one  hospice  for  Roman 
pilgrims  was  due  to  their  liberality.'  Their  example  was 
followed  in  1063-70,  by  the  Republic  of  AmalG,  which 
shared  so  prominently  with  Fisa  and  Venice  in  maintaining 
the  naval  department  of  the  Crusading  armaments  a  genera- 
tion later.  The  Korman  Dukes  also  showed  a  keen  interest  in 
the  Christian  East ;  and  Richard  I.,  William  Longsword,  and 
Richard  II.  all  sent  messengers  with  alms  and  presents  to 


>  The  letter*  from  ths  Je<ra  of 
Wtatern  Europe  iscitiag  him  to  this 
action,  which  have  patsed  into 
docmnentaiy  history,  were  probably 
lorgeriM  of  a  later  date,  invented  to 
jnatifj  the  antd-Semitiam  of  the  Cru- 
Mding  Era  itself;  of.  Adhemar  of 
Obabenaia,  in  Pertz,  U.G.  8S.,  {v., 
1S7  ;  Tiii.  210,  869  ;  Ralph  GUber, 


route  from  Weatam  Europe  to  Syria. 
'  Nearly  all  those  irho  wiahed  to  go 
from  Italy  and  Gaol  to  Jemaalem 
began  to  forsake  the  accnetomed  va; 
by  sea,  and  to  make  their  passage 
throtigh  this  king's  country 
(Stephen's).  He  msde  the  way  vary 
safe  for  alt,  and  thus  allured  by  his 
benevolence  a  oonntless  multitnde, 
both  of  noble  and  common  people, 
to  start  for  Jerusalem.'  R.  Glaber, 
Chron.,  iii.  c.  1  (M.G.,  SS.,  vii,  62). 
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the  Grave  of  Jesua.  An  embassy  of  Richard  XL's  in  1026 
is  specially  recorded:  on  this  occasion  a  Dameaake, the  Abbot 
of  Grace  Dieu,  made  the  pilgrimage  on  the  Duke's  behalf. 
Like  Pope  Gregory  I.,  Kichard  II,  also  exchanged  gifts  and 
greetings  with  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai,  His  successor, 
Robert  the  Magnificent,  father  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
did  even  more.  In  1035  he  left  his  Duchy  and  went  in 
person  to  Jerusalem ;  on  his  return  he  died  at  Kicaea,  and 
was  laid  in  the  Church  of  the  Panagiu  in  that  city. 

Once  more,  the  Lords  of  Aquitaine,  perhaps -the  greatest 
Christian  sovereigns  in  South-Weat  Europe  at  this  time, 
joined  in  the  prevuiling  fashion.  Duke  William  111., '  father 
of  monks,  founder  of  churches,  friend  of  the  Roman  See,' 
made  several  pilgrimages  both  to  Rome  and  to  Conipostella, 
where  the  Shrine  of  St.  James  was  rising  into  fame.  Unable 
himself  to  go  as  far  as  Syria,  he  sent  there  his  trusty 
minister,  William  of  Anjioul^uie,  with  a  great  company  of 
lords  and  preliitea.  Tliis  little  army  journeyed  by  the  land 
route  through  Hung.try,  received  the  hospitality  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  enjoyed  a  prosperous  and  speedy  'accom- 
plishment of  vows.'  Setting  out  in  October,  they  were 
in  Jerusalem  by  March,  aud  home  again  at  AugoulSme  in 
June. 

Yet  again,  not  a  few  eminent  pilgrims  came  from  England 
about  this  time,  and  especially  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Thus  Svein  or  Swegen,  the  eldest  son  of 
Earl  Godwine,  and  the  scandal  of  his  house,  made  his  way 
to  Jerusalem  from  Bruges  at  the  time  of  the  first  Korman 
ascendency  in  England  and  consequent  exile  of  the  Godwine 
clan  (1051-1052).  His  evil  life  had  a  good  ending.  He 
died  upon  the  Sacred  Road,  at  the  city  of  Constantine,  '  on 
Michael's  Mass'  (1053).  Some  years  later,  in  1058,  Ealdred, 
Bishop    of    Worcester,    more    famous    as    Archbishop     of 
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York  ^  in  the  era  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  went  to  Jerusalem 
'vith  such  splendour  as  none  other  bad  displayed  before 
him ;  there  be  devoted  himself  to  God ;  and  a  worthy  gift 
he  ofTered  at  the  Lord's  tomb,  even  a  golden  chalice  of 
wondrous  work.' 

Lastly,  tinioiig  many  instances  of  German  pi^rimage  at 
this  time,  let  us  take  three  famous  journeys  from  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  1038  Poppo,  Arch- 
bishop of  Trier,  makes  his  way  to  Palestine  along  with  the 
hermit  Symeon,  afterwards  canonised  by  Pope  Benedict  IX. 
Again,  in  X054,  Fulcher,  Arch-Chaplain  of  the  Empire  and 
Vidame  of  Arras,  takes  leave  of  his  master,  the  Emperor  Henry 
III.,  aa  he  is  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  Holy  Land 
with  Lietbert,  Bishop  of  Cambrai  and  Arras.  This  voyage  was 
a  sad  failure  ;  the  pilgrims  fell  among  thieves,  were  ransomed 
by  the  Catapan  of  Cyprus,  and  at  Laodicea  abandoned  their 
further  journey.  For  here  they  met  with  Helinand, 
Bishop  of  I^aon,  returning  from  Jerusalem,  and  he  drew 
such  a  picture  of  the  troubles  that  awaited  tbem  in  the 
Holy  City,  that  they  decided  to  tempt  God  no  further.* 
Once  more,  in  1064,  Siegfried,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and 
Giinther,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  with  two  other  prelates,  the 
Bishops  of  Utrecht  and  Batishon,  conduct  an  army  of  7000 


'  He  ictod  >t  the  Coronfttion  of 
William  the  Norman  as  chief  Pre- 
late (1060),  Stigand  of  Canterbury 
not  being  recognised  b;  the   Con- 

*  Biant  saggeetB  that  Victor's 
appeal  to  the  £mprew  Theodora  (see 
pp.  122-3)  was  the  result  ofameetiiig 
at  Colc^De  bettreei)  the  Pope  and  the 
Biebop  of  CambraL  Lietbert  had 
joat  returned  from  Laodicea  with  the 
acconnt  of  Helinand'a  miaerable  ex- 
perience in  Pnlestine ;  Victor  had 
gone  to  Germany  to  gather  aid  againit 


the  Saracens  of  the  Mediterranean; 
wo  nay  notice  that  his  complaint  to 
thu  Byzantine  Government  is  written 
from  Cologne  (at  the  bef^nuing  of 
December  1056).  With  this  we  may 
connect  and  contrast  the  alleged 
Firman  of  the  Caliph  Hozaffer  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  Holy  Ploocs 
(102S).  The  last,  however,  wss  re- 
jected as  spurious  by  Heyd,  in  the 
original  (German)  editionoftheCa»t- 
meret  dit  Levanl,  i..  Hi ;  cf.  Arckivei 
de  rOrimt  Latin,  i.  5!  ;  Boti,  LUux 
Saintt,  p.  B. 
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pilgrims  to  Syria.  Their  numbers  and  their  adventures 
have  led  many  chroniclers  to  call  their  journey  a  Crusade. 
From  their  losses  it  might  well  have  been  an  armed  attack 
on  Islam,  for  of  the  seven  thousand  only  two*  returned. 
Attacked  by  Saracen  robbers  near  Jaffa,  and  'hunted  for 
their  rich  apparel,'  the  party  fled  to  a  fortress,  where 
they  held  out  three  days,'  and  then  yielded,  more  from 
panic  than  real  necessity.  Offering  their  money  for  their 
life,  they  admitted  the  Moslem  leaders  within  the  wall. 
Seventeen  Saracens  entered,  and  one  who  'took  the  head- 
ship of  them '  singled  out  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  as  his 
special  victim.  Unrolling  his  turban,  he  flung  it  round 
the  Prelate's  neck  with  a  joyful  cry — '  Thou  and  all  thou 
hast  are  mine.'  But  the  fighting  bishops  of  the  West  were 
different  from  the  broken-spirited  Christians  ot  Syria.  The 
Prankish  Churchman  felled  his  captor  with  a  blow  of  his 
fist ;  the  rest  of  the  company,  regaining  courage,  seized  and 
bound  all  the  other  brigands  who  had  come  into  their  power, 
then,  closing  the  gates  against  the  hordes  outside,  they  held 
the  fort  till  the  Lord  of  Bamleb  came  to  their  relief.'  One 
other  thing  may  be  recorded  of  this  journey.  From  letters 
of  the  Provost  of  Passau  we  see  how  Bishop  Gtintber,  of 
Bamberg,  had  arranged  for  his  journey  through  the  neighbour- 


I   TbcDUBDd. 

■  Cf.  HuianoB  Scottul,  ChrmicU, 
A.D.  1061 :  the  pilgrims  wheu 
attacked  b;  the  Arabs,  fled  to  a 
'oaatellum  vacuum  Cavar  Salim 
Domun!'li.e.  probablj  Kafar  ShIIbid, 
abandoned  in  the  eleventh  csntury 
by  its  iDhabitants ;  cf.  Schefer's 
Natir  -  i  -  ShuM-au,  p.  flS).  On 
Siegfried's  jo  umej,  cf.  Eticard,  Ciny, 
kM.  med.  am.  ii.  122-3  ;  Sudenaorf, 
Stgigtrum,  ii.,  No.  12,  pp.  14-16; 
Ibid.  m.  No.  IS,  p.  28 ;  itSi,  Man. 
Bomb.  No.  2S,  p.  S4,  No.  20,  pp.  66, 


57;  Jrekivtt  dt  VOrient  Latin,  i. 
68-66.  On  Fuloher  or  Fonchor  of 
Anas,  cf.  Suileudorf,  Jbgatrum,  iii. 
No.  8,  pp.  12-13. 

'  The  Latin  acoounts  do  not  dis- 
tinguish enough  betireen  the  Sancen 
brigands  (Btdouiua,  etc.)  snd  the 
settled  inhabitants  and  garrisons, 
who  generally  treated  TJutora  well, 
for  the  safae  of  commerce ;  t.g.  in  this 
ctae,  where  the  Egyptian  garrison 
at  Jerusalem  rescues  the  priaanen  at 
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ing  districts,  aDd  how  elaborate  such  arraiigements  could  be, 
even  in  1064.  In  the  spring  of  1065  Giinther  writes  to 
his  Diocesana,  describing  to  them  the  course  of  his  journfey 
down  to  his  arrival  at  Laodicea,  on  the  homeward  way  ;  but 
soon  after  this  he  died  without  reaching  Germany, 

With  the  accession  of  Hildebrand  to  the  Tioman  Pon- 
tificate as  Gregory  VII.,  we  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of 
development.  For  this  daring  statesman  first  definitely 
raised  the  question  of  a  Crusade  or  armed  expedition,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  recover  the  Holy 
Places  of  Palestine  from  the  Saracens.  The  Byzantine  re- 
conquest  had  been  only  temporary,  and  the  advance  of  the 
Seljuk  Turks  had  driven  back  Eastern  Christendom  into 
narrower  limits  than  ever  before.  N'othiug  but  internal 
trouble,  and  particularly  the  quarrel  with  the  Empire,  seems 
to  have  taken  from  Gregory  VII.,  and  given  to  Urban  II., 
the  actual  preaching  and  direction  of  the  expedition  which 
was  planned  for  1075  or  1076,  but  did  not  start  till  1097, 
and  was  indefinitely  postponed,  in  the  opinion  of  most  men, 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  stru^le  with  Henry  IV.  and  the 
incident  of  Canossa.  In  the  letters  and  appeals  of  Hilde- 
brand we  may  see,  moreover,  the  natural  development  of  the 
policy  of  a  Holy  War,  entailing  salvation  on  all  who  took 
part  therein.  The  close  of  the  eleventh  century  realises  the 
aspirations  of  Leo  IV.  and  John  VIII.'  Now,  also,  we  may 
see  a  natural  result  of  the  conversion  of  the  Hungarians 
and  the  Northmen ;  events  which  reopened  to  Western 
Europe  the  long-interrupted  land  routes  along  the  Danube 
Valley,  which  furnished  more  direct  means  of  access  to  the 
Levant,  and  which  supplied  a  new  enei^y  to  Christendom. 
Once  more,  the  end  of  the  First  Millennium  and  the  excite- 

'  John  VIII.  t«  the  Bisbopa  of  Loaie  [the  Stammererl  cf.  p.  IIS. 
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ment  it  had  caused  may  Dot  have  been  wholly  without  its 
iofluence  on  the  Crusading  movement.  Many  bad  expected 
the  end  of  the  world  with  the  year  1000 ;  the  fatal  era  had 
come  and  gone  without  result  ^  but  the  excitement  thus 
aroused  found  a  sedative  in  the  passionate  devotion  of 
pilgrimage  and  an  outlet  in  the  fiercer  delights  of  a  Crusade. 
It  is  therefore  in  the  general  awakening  and  expansive 
vigour^  of  the  Cbnstendom  of  Htldebrand's  time  that  we 
must  look  for  the  primary  caose  of  the  Crusades.  The 
outrages  of  Hakim,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  new  Seljuk  rule 
at  the  Holy  Places,  were  but  secondary  causes ;  the  victories 
of  the  Spanish  Christians,  and  their  renewed  peril  from  the 
Almoravide  invasion,  only  contributed  what  we  may  call 
details  of  encouragement  or  stimulus ;  the  root  of  the  whole 
movement  lay  in  that  new  life  stirring  within  the  Christian 
people,  even  before  the  Council  of  Clermont,  and  finding 
more  and  more  active  expression  ia  pilgrim  travel,  in 
merchant  enterprise,  in  revived  scientific  enquiry,  in  an 
unappeasable  and  unmistakable  determination  to  burst  the 
bonds  which  Islam  and  heathendom  had  wound  so  tightly 
around  Latin  civilisation. 

But,  granting  this,  the  secondary  causes  are  none  the 
less  essential.  Because  history  has  been  often  too  much 
occupied  with  the  more  obvious  and  more  personal  springs 
of  action,  yet  in  this,  as  in  other  epochs,  it  remains  true 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  historical  writing  must  always 
deal  more  fully  with  the  clear-cut  incidents  of  secondary 
importance  than  with  the  vaguer  and  more  general,  even 
if  more  vital,  conditions  of  national  or  racial  fitness.  We 
must  I'ecognise  that  the  imminent  danger  of  Lhe  Byzantine 

'  In  1087  B«ri  Marinere  ftre  tiid  i'  the  atoiy  or  tbe  Tenetinne  in  the 
to  have  stolen  lhe  bodj  of  SL  Niiolas  I  ninth  centuiy  carryiitg  off  St.  Mark's 
from  H^  or  H^ho,  in  Lycia ;  cf.   I  bodj  from  Alexandria. 
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Empire  from  the  Seljuk  Turks,  the  cruel  treatment  of 
pilgrims  at  the  Holy  Pluces,  the  preaching  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  the  critical  events  in  Spain,  the  writings  and  personal 
leadership  of  Hildebrand  and  Urban  II.,  would  have  been 
useless  without  the  revived  strength  and  ambition  of  the 
Christian  peoples ;  we  may  admit  that  this  revived  strength 
and  ambition  would  perhaps  have  found  their  outlet  in  a 
similar  movement  without  any  of  these  particular  incite- 
ments ;  but,  after  all,  as  events  shaped  themselves,  it  was  the 
sting  of  these  incitements  which  immediately  set  in  motion 
the  hitherto  shiggish  mass  of  Western  Christendom  and 
united  its  long-scattered  forces.  We  must  therefore  look  one 
moment  at  those  events,  or  groups  of  incidents,  which  had 
so  profound  an  effect  on  the  Christian  world  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

First,  in  the  Levant  itself,  the  rise  of  the  Turks  had 
certainly  produced  before  A.D.  1080  a  deep,  dangerous,  and 
irritating  change  in  the  position  and  prospects  of  Oriental 
Chiistendom,  and  so,  in  a  measure,  of  all  Christians.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Justinian  the  formidable  power  of 
those  Tartar  tribes  had  caused  Byzantine  statesmen  to  look 
beyond  the  Oxus  for  a  counterpoise  to  tlieir  Persian  enemies. 
But  it  was  in  the  tenth  century  that  the  Turks  first  began 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  politics  of  the  nearer  East.  As 
the  Caliphate  of  Bngdad  decayed,  Turkish  soldiers  were 
more  and  more  enlisted  in  its  armies,  and  Turkish  com- 
manders put  in  chaise  of  the  palace  and  the  capital,  until 
the  Pontiff  of  Islam  became  a  tool  in  their  hands.  The 
action  of  At  Badi  (a.d.  940),  in  creating  the  office  of  Emir  al 
Omra,  or  Military  Vizier,  for  the  chiefs  of  these  Turkish 
bands,  was  a  practical  abdication  of  the  remnants  of  Temporal 
Power  on  the  part  of  the  Bagdad  Caliphate,  and  the  state 
of  things  thns  produced  was  in    many  ways  similar    to 
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that  of  the  old  Frankish  monarchy  in  the  time  of  the  later 
Merwings  and  Charles  Martel.  Finally,  a  new  immigration 
from  Central  Asia  conipli^ted  the  chunjje.  In  1055,  the 
Seljuk  Turks,  after  cutting  short  the  dominions  of  the 
Ghaznevides  and  humljliug  the  successor  of  Mahmud, 
pressed  into  the  valley  of  tlie  Tigris,  and  formally  received 
from  the  reigning  Abbasaide  all  the  secular  power  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Faitliful.  The  new  champions  of  Islam 
soon  cut  short  that  Byzantine  revival  which  in  the  tenth 
and  early  eleventh  centuries  had  restored  so  much  of  the 
monarchy  of  Justinian.'  In  1065-1068  Armenia  and 
Georgia  fell  away  to  the  Seljuk  Empire ;  in  1071  a  decisive 
struggle  between  Turks  and  Romans  took  place  at  Manzikert. 
Here  were  lost,  at  one  blow,  all  the  acquisitions  of  the 
last  century  beyond  Mount  Taurus ;  and  this  disaster 
was  followed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  to  the 
shores  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  BoBphorus. 
Nor  were  these  inroads  transitory.  It  was  now  that  the 
upland  of  Asia  Minor  permanently  became  a  Turkish 
possession  and  a  new  home  of  the  Turkish  race.  This  was 
a  heavier  loss  than  Eastern  Christendom  had  suffered  since 
the  first  conquests  of  the  Saracens;  and  the  Byzantine 
Empire  was  now  reduced  in  Asia  to  a  narrow  strip  of 
coast,  and  was  forced  to  recognise  by  treaty  the  permanent 
cession  of  Galatia,  Phrygia,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the 
interior.  The  Turkish  outposts  established  at  Kicaea  made 
the  Greeks  tremble  for  the  safety  of  Constantinople  itself ; 
any  year  might  see  a  further  Turkish  advance  into  Europe ; 
and  what    the  Ottomans  achieved   in   the   fourteenth   and 


'  E.g.  Crete,  CjpniB,  most  of 
NortUara  Syria,  including  Antioch, 
and  reaching  aa  far  South  as  Tripoli, 
Northern  Mcsopobimia,  and  a 
niieraint;    over   AnDenia,   Georgia, 


Albania,  the  other  regions  of  what 
ia  now  tha  TmnB-CaucasnB  Province 
of   Russia    and   the    South   of  the 
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fifteenth  centuriea  was  threatened  as  no  vague  contingency 
et  the  close  of  the  eleventh. 

Such  was  the  political  problem  facing  Gregory  VII.  when 
be  looked  eastwards ;  and  the  most  slu^ish  of  the  states- 
men in  Western  Europe  might  well  think  it  time  to  stir  very 
actively  against  the  impending  approach  of  Islam  to  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Valley  of  the  Danube. 

Secondly,  the  Seljuk  Turks,  in  becoming  masters  of  the 
Abbasside  dominions,  acquired  the  control  of  Palestine. 
The  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  was  now  guarded  by  a 
band  of  Turcomans ;  and  their  treatment  of  all  Christians, 
both  residents  and  visitors,  was  harsh  and  oppressive. 
Pilgrims  returned  to  the  West  with  terrible  stories  of  insult 
and  cruelty ;  and  the  nations  which  had  tamely  sufTered  the 
sacrilege  of  Hakim,  rose  as  one  man  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
proclaimed  by  Peter  of  Amiens. 

Thirdly,  the  political  dangers  and  popular  resentments 
of  the  East  were  reflected  in  the  furthest  West  After  many 
changes,  it  became  clear,  as  the  eleventh  century  drew  on, 
that  Spanish  Islam  was  declining.  Before  his  death  in 
1002,  the  Vizier  Almanzor  h«d  restored  the  Mohammedan 
sway  from  Catalonia  to  Galicia ;  but  in  the  next  generation 
the  Christian  Kingdoms  of  Northern  Spain  had  already 
recovered,  and  more  than  recovered,  their  position  as  it  had 
stood  before  the  accession  of  Abderrahman  III.  Meanwhile 
in  1031,  the  Western  Emirate,  or  Caliphate,'  came  with 
startling  suddenness  to  an  end,  after  a  few  years  of  violent 
anarchy,  and  its  dominions  fell  apart  into  various  princi- 
palitiea  The  result  of  this  was  soon  apparent  More  and 
more  of  the  Central  Highland  was  won  back  by  the  kings 
of  Leon  and  Castile;  the  Valley  of  the  Douro  and  the 
western  coast  down  to  Coimbra,  fell  again  into  Christian 
'  '  Caliiiliatc '  in  name,  onl;  from  AlKjcrroliniAii  III. 
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hands ;  and  in  1084  Alfonso  VI.  recaptured  the  old 
capital  of  Toledo,  and  became  waster  of  the  Upper  Tugus, 
the  natural  heart  of  the  peninsula.  He  was  checked  by 
a  new  and  unexpected  foe.  In  their  despair  the  Spanish 
Moslems  called  in  the  aid  of  that  religious  and  political 
movement  in  North  Africa,  which  is  generally  known  from 
its  '  Marabftt,'  or  Prophet,  as  the  '  Almoravide '  Revival.  The 
Moorish  enthusiasts  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  in  1086 
their  leader  Yusftf  Iba  Tashfin  crossed  over  into  Andalusia 
and  defeated  Alfonso  in  the  battle  of  Zalacca.  Succeeding 
waves  of  Berber  invasion  held  Spanish  Christendom  at  bay 
during  most  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  after  the  disaster 
of  1086  a  certain  alarm  was  even  felt  lest  Islam  should 
again  advance  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Narbonoese ; 
but  with  the  aid  of  volunteers  from  the  other  kingdoms  of  the 
West  the  new  African  peril  was  stubbornly  faced  and  finally 
repelled.  As  originally  conceived  by  Gregory  VII.  and  his 
successors,  it  is  probable  that  the  Crusading  impulse  was 
directed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  more  complete  overthrow 
of  Mohammedan  power  in  the  peninsula ;  but  the  em* 
bittered  character  of  the  eastern  pilgrim-grievances,  and  the 
extreme  danger  of  the  Byzantine  world,  finally  directed  the 
entire  stress  of  the  new  Christian  armaments  upon  the 
Levant  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Leon  and  Castile,  Aragon 
and  Portugal,  shared  at  any  rate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
diversion  created  by  the  Syrian  wars,  and  in  the  support 
thus  iucidentally  afforded  to  Christian  politics  everywhere  ; 
while  several  incidents  of  the  second  and  third  Crusades 
showed  very  effectively  the  strength  and  closeness  of  the 
military  alliance  of  the  Catholic  nations.  Lisbon  and  the 
Algarve  were  both  reconquered  with  the  aid  of  men  from 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  Netherlands  on  their 
way  to  Palestine ;  and  the  close  of  the  Crusading  age  saw 
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the  Latin  warriors  triumphant  in  Spain,  however  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  East 

Lastly,  without  attaching  too  much  weight  to  the 
Voltairean  innuendo  that  the  Popes  and  the  Clerical  Order 
conceived  and  pressed  on  the  religious  wars  with  the 
object  of  killing  off  the  dangerous  manhood  of  the  Western 
kingdoms,  it  is  undeniable  that  we  must  give  to  the 
Clerical  Order  the  credit  of  organising  and  directing  the 
great  Christian  Jihad.  The  Church  supplied  the  controll- 
ing intelligence;  its  exchequer  supplied  the  funds  for 
much  that  was  undertaken ;  and,  without  the  ecclesiastical 
inspiration,  the  Crusades,  though  perhaps  in  some  form 
inevitable,  would  have  had  a  very  different  character.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  recognised  that  this  clerical 
inspiration  gave  the  European  nations  of  the  Middle  Age 
their  Grst  glimpses  of  essential  unity ;  and  that,  along  with 
some  political  reverses,  the  new  federation  of  the  Western 
World  under  papal  leadership  won  successes  of  the  first 
order  in  commercial  and  social  progress,  and  certain  negative 
advantages  of  no  small  moment  in  the  military  struggle. 
For  even  if  the  Holy  Land  was  not  finally  recovered,  nor 
tilt  union  of  Eastern  and  West-em  Churches  accomplished, 
yet  Islam  was  checked  for  a  time  in  the  Levant,  and 
permanently  thrown  back  in  Spain;  the  incursions  of  the 
Turco-Tartar  hordes  into  Europe  by  way  of  Constantinople 
were  postponed ;  and  the  land-travels  of  men  who  started 
from  the  Latin  Kingdoms  of  the  East  led  to  a  decisive  and 
abiding  extension  of  knowledge  and  civilisation.  Thus 
the  indirect,  unexpected,  and  sometimes  unwelcome  results 
of  the  mediaeval  duel  of  Cross  and  Crescent  proved  a  rich 
compensation  for  the  barren  and  abortive  character  of  the 
central  stru^le  in  Palestine:  European  life  was  not  im- 
poverished but  enriched  by  the  religious  wars ;  and  the  only 
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doubt  must  be  whether  it  was  necessary  through  such 
tribulation  to  enter  into  the  brighter  ^e  of  the  great 
discoveries. 

Among  the  pilgrim  travellers  who  toay  be  traced  between 
the  accession  of  Gregory  VII.  and  the  first  Crusade,  perhaps 
the  most  important  is  the  Anonymous  devotee '  who  has  left 
us  a  brief  note-book  made  up  partly  of  his  own  observa- 
tions, partly  of  extracts  from  much  older  records.  The 
earlier  sections  of  this  tract  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  passages  of  the  fourth-century  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  but 
otherwise  these  jottings  are  almost  without  interest.  The 
'chamber  covered  with  a  single  stone,'  where  Solomon 
wrote  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ia  a  repetition  from  the  most  ancient 
surviving  type  of  pilgrim-itinerary  ; '  the  water-pot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  which  incessantly  ran  with  oil,  may  be  compared 
with  a  similar  story  in  Thietmar ; '  and  in  the  confusion  of 
'Abraham's  Castle'  at  Hebron  with  a  similar  fortress  at 
Tekoa,  there  is  only  the  repetition  of  what  is  often  met 
with  elsewhere.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  curious  that  this 
work  places  Isaac's  Mount  of  Sacrifice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Patriarch's  Castle,  a  more  southerly  location 
than  is  given  by  any  other  pilgrim. 

With  this  little  tract  we  leave  the  earlier  Middle  Ages 
and  come  to  the  transition  period  of  the  Holy  Wars.  One 
of  the  last  aggressions  of  the  New  Turkish  Islam  was 
the  reconquest  of  Antioch  in  1084,  after  116  years  of 
Byzantine  rule;  but  in  November,  1095,  the  Council  of 
Clermont  decided  that  the  Will  of  God*  was  the  re- 
covery of  Jerusalem    and  all  Syria:    in    the  summer  of 

I  Usiull;  known  as  '  InDoniinatoa  I       *  E.g.      the     Bordeaux     Pilgrim 
I.,'  the  first  of  a.  long  aeries  of  un-       of  333. 
named   pilgrim    tiavelleii    of    thii  '  a.s.  1217. 

period,  see  pp.  203-7.  I       '  J)eti4  vult. 
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1096  the  main  host  of  the  CrusaderB  set  out  in  five 
divisions ;  Antioch  was  won  in  the  beginning  of  June 
1098  ;  and  on  the  14th  of  Julj,  1099,  the  great  object  of 
the  enterprise  was  achieved,  and  the  Grose  was  planted  on 
the  walls  of  Sion.  The  victory  waa  followed  by  its  natural 
results,  and  prominent  among  these  weis  the  arrival  of 
pilgrims  who  possessed  the  leisure  and  the  ability  to  do 
what  had  not  been  attempted  since  Bernard  the  Wise  gave 
men  a  full  description  in  the  Latin  tongue  of  all  the  Holy 
Places. 

The  earliest  of  this  new  group  of  writers  came  from  a 
remote  country  of  the  West,  the  most  recent  conquest  of  the 
Norman  Dukes  of  Bouen.  This  was  the  Englishman 
Saewulf  or  Saewlf,  a  native  of  Worcester,  certainly  not  the 
first  pilgrim  traveller  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  first 
Crusade,  but  the  first  who  has  left  us  the  narrative  of  his 
journey.  He  waa  evidently  an  '  Anglo-Saxon,'  not  a  Norman 
or  French  follower  of  the  invaders  of  1066  ;  and  he  pursued 
the  despised  calling  of  a  trader.  At  least  so  we  may  fairly 
gather  from  William  of  Malmesbury's  account.  The  latter 
tells  us  of  one  Saewulf,  a  merchant^  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  confessing  to  Bishop  Wulfstan  of  Worcester  (1062-1096), 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Old  English  Episcopate.  Wulfstan, 
himself  a  man  of  saintly  life,  so  much  respected  that  the 
Norman  policy  of  'No  more  Saxon  Bishops'  made  an  ex- 
ception of  his  case,  often  urged  the  monastic  vows  upon 
Saewulf,  whose  morals,  be  thought,  needed  stricter  discipline 
But  his  penitent  clung  to  the  freedom  of  his  lay  estate, 
and  the  Bishop  fell  back  on  a  prophecy,  that  the  sinner 
would  in  the  future  eagerly  seek  for  and  embrace  that 
calling  which  he  now  refused  when  offered.  William  the 
chronicler  lived   to  see  the   fulfilment   of    this   prediction, 
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wheD  io  bifi  old  age  Saewulf  became  a  mook  in  the  Abbe; 
of  Malmesbuiy.' 

It  was  probably  in  a  fit  of  penitence  that  our  meichaot 
undertook  bis  pilgrimage,  sometime  before  his  profession  as 
a  monk,  in  the  years  1102  and  1103.  We  can  only  date  the 
journey  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  narrative,  but  this 
is  circumstantial  enough  tor  our  purpose,  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  tolerable  certainty  that  Saewulfs  outward 
journey  was  in  the  summer  of  1102,  and  his  return  in  the 
summer  of  1103.  We  may  even  go  further,  with  the  help 
of  a  fresh  study  of  the  text,  and  say  that  he  started  east- 
wards from  Monopoli  in  Apulia  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  July, 
1102,  and  that  he  began  bis  return  jonrney  from  Jaffa  on 
the  17th  of  May.  1103. 

The  following  details  support  this  conclueion.  Saewulf 
tells  us  that  Baldwin, '  the  Flower  of  Kings,'  possessed  Jaffa, 
Haifa,  and  other  places  on  the  Syrian  Coast  at  the  time  of 
his  visit ;  now  Baldwin  was  elected  in  succession  to  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  on  Ghnstmas  Day,  1100.  Again  Tortosa  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  'Duke'  Baymond;  from  other 
sources  we  know  that  the  Count  of  Toulouse  took  this 
city  on  the  12th  of  March,  1102,  almost  three  years  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  28Lh  of  February,  1105. 
Once  more,  our  pilgrim  implies,  though  in  a  rather  vague 
and  negative  manner,  that  Acre  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted  till  the  15th  of 
May,  1104  Fourthly,  Saewulf  left  Monopoli  on  the  'third 
day  before  the  Ides  of  July,'  the  Feast  of  St.  Mildred,  an 
'  Egyptian '   or   unlucky    day   for    sailors,   and   a    Sunday ; 

'  Cf.  Will.  Malm..  OtH.  Pontif.,p. 
S82(  T.  Wright,  5«v-  Bril.  Lit., 
Anglo  -  Norman  period,  p.  38. 
lu  ihe  one  eiieUng  MS.  of 
Saewolr,  this  narrative  U  bound  up 


with  seven   other  TrigiTients  at  tn- 

cieot  work*.  Aveuc  suggests  that 
'Saenulr'  is  only  &  nickname  from 
frequent  journeys,  like  '  Sea-dog,' 
but  this  ia  rather  improbable. 
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even  without  the  definite  statemeDt  fitst  quoted,  we  could 
fix  the  date  here  to  the  13tb  of  July  1102,  which  answers 
all  the  other  requirements,  and  which,  with  the  22iid  of 
July,'  was  notoriously  ill-omened,  according  to  the  mediaeval 
calendars.  Lastly,  the  traveUer's  embarkation  at  JafTa,  'on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,'  after  the  completion  of  hie  journey 
in  the  Holy  Land,  points  to  the  Whitsunday  of  1103  (17th 
May),  aa  in  1104  the  festival  occurred  on  the  5th  of  June, 
three  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Acre,  an  event  which  he  would 
scarcely  have  omitted. 

Besides  these  allusions,  hasty  and  slight  enough,  though 
not  without  their  importance,  there  is  little  reference  in 
Saewulf  to  the  events  of  his  time  or  to  the  facts  of  general  in- 
terest in  geography.  He  stops  at  Cephalonia  to  tell  us  that 
there  Robert  Guiscard  died;'  the  great  Norman  conqueror 
was  too  recent  and  too  mighty  a  figure  in  Mediterranean 
history  for  even  a  pilgrim  to  leave  unnoticed ;  aud  it  is 
possible  that  Saewulfs  account  of  Constantinople  contained 
more  notices  of  contemporary  men  and  matters.  But  both 
the  opening  and  the  close  of  the  narrative  appear  to  have 
been  lost 

As  to  Saewulfs  outward  journey,  we  may  notice  that 
he  does  not  go  by  way  of  I^ypt,  for  the  most  obvious 
reasons,  ^ypt  was  a  Moslem  country,  whose  people, 
except  for  special  circumstances,  would  naturally  make 
common  cause  with  their  brethren  of  Syria  against  the 
invading  Clmstians.  In  earlier  times  the  route  through 
Alexandria  had  been  common  enough,  but  now  Christian 
pilgrims  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  victorious  armies 
and  fleets  along  the  northern  shores,  or  through  the 
northern  waters,  of  the  Mediterranean.  Our  present 
narrative  shows  ua  the  traveller  following  the  most  adven- 

'  When  Sfwwulf  left  'Bnndia' or  Brindiri.  'July,  IDSfi. 
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turous  route,  not  troubling  to  take  the  safer  and  longer 
way  by  Constantinople,  but  trusting  to  the  new-grown 
Christian  power  and  trade  at  sea,  and  pressing  directly 
forward  from  Italy  to  the  Ionian  islands,  from  Negropont 
to  Rhodes,  and  from  Rhodes  to  Palestine.  Greece,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  crosses  by  land,  probably  in  preference 
to  the  troublesome  circuit  of  the  Morea ;  but  the  rest  of  his 
journey  is  on  shipboard.  His  whole  record  demonstrates 
how  great  was  the  recent  increase  of  European  influence 
in  the  Levant,  alike  in  war,  in  commerce,  and  in  pilgrimage. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  marked  than  in  his  picture 
of  the  great  fleet  at  Jaffa,  laden  with  palmers  and  merchan- 
dise, which  was  destroyed  by  a  tempest  in  that  perilous 
and  unsheltered  roadstead  before  his  eyes. 

Even  the  small  amount  of  land  travel  performed  by 
Saewulf  was  against  bis  inclination;  'conscious  of  his 
unwortbiness,'  he  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  his  sins, 
or  the  badness  of  his  ship,  that  hindered  him  from  taking 
without  intermission,  the  '  direct  couise  of  the  open  sea.' 

Of  the  first  part  of  his  journey — presumably  from 
England  to  South  Italy — he  says  nothing,  and  professes 
only  to  begin  with  a  mention  of  the  different  islands  at 
which  he  touched.  But  his  narrative  really  comraencee 
with  a  list  of  the  chief  pilgrim  ports — Bari,  Barletta,' 
Siponte  or  Manf redonia,  Trani,  and  Otranto,  the  '  entrance- 
harbour'  of  Apulia,  then  and  later  the  favoured  rival  of 
Brindisi  for  the  narrow  passage  from  Italy  to  Albania. 
Saewulf  himself  did  not  make  use  of  any  of  these;  he 
took  ship  at  the  little  harbour  of  Monupoli,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Bari,  on  Sunday,  the  Feast  of  SL  Mildred  (13th 
July,  1102).  'But,'  he  laments,  'as  we  set  out  at  an 
unlucky  hour,  we  had  not  proceeded  more  than  three 
'3»e»uira  'Barlo'  or  'Bftriuni.' 
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miles,  when  the  violence  of  the  waves  wrecked  our  vessel' 
Refitting  at  Brindisi,  and  once  more  putting  to  sea  with 
strange  persistence  on  an  ill-omened  day,  the  pilgrim  had 
a  stormy  passage  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  by  way  of 
Corfu  (24th  July),  Cephalonia  (1st  August),  and  Patras, 
famous  for  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew.  In  this  '  island ' 
the  relics  of  the  apostle  had  long  been  kept  before  their 
translation  to  Constantinople;  here  Saewulf  probably 
refers  to  the  coast  town  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf ;  but,  like  other  mediaeval  writers,  he 
employs  the  term  of  'isle'  in  a  generous  sense  for  any 
seaboard  place,  without  much  attention  to  the  precisions 
of  geographical  terminology. 

In  Corinth,  where  he '  sufiered  many  hardships,'  the 
traveller  begins  to  notice  St.  Paul's  journeys  and  their 
coincidences  with  his  own  wanderings,  illustrating  these 
by  occasional  explanations  of  singular  perversity.  In  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  the  sea  route  ended  for  a  time, — after 
Saewulf  had  crossed  to  'Hosta'  or  Livadostro,  whence  the 
party  made  their  way, '  some  on  foot,  some  on  asses,'  over 
the  Boeotian  neck  of  land  to  the  Strait  of  Euboea  and  the 
port  of  Negropont  (23rd  August).  On  this  march  they 
passed  by  the  city  of  Thebes,  or '  Stivas,'  then  celebrated  as  the 
seat  of  the  lai^est  Jewish  colony  in  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
The  voyage  from  Negropont  brought  Saewulf  into  the 
.^^aean,  and  he  touched  at  a  number  of  islands  and  harbours 
in  his  very  devious  course  upon  these  waters — Petali  or 
Spili,  near  Marathon ;  Andros,  noted  for  its  silk,  samit,  and 
'sindals'  (thin  shavings  of  gold  and  silver,  from  which 
the  precious  tissues  were  made);  Ancho,  or  Cos,  where 
Hippocrates  was  horn  (for  so  we  may  correct  the  pilgrim's 
'  Galen ') ;  Naxos,  Patmos,  and  Bliodes.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  visited  Athens,  '  where  Paul  preached,'  and 
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where  a  miraculous  lamp  still  attested  the  saoctitj  of 
the  place,  nor  the  '  notable  islaud '  of  Crete,  nor  Ephesus, 
'  where  St  Jobo  eatcred  the  sepulchre  living ' ;  but  he 
certainly  spent  some  time  at  various  points  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Archipelago,  including  Cnidus,'  Syr&,  Samos, 
Scio,  and  Mitylene.  At  Rhodes  he  stays  &  little  to  tell 
us  of  its  vanished  marvel,  the  '  idol  called  Colossus,'  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  was  125  feet 
high;  but  in  epita  of  its  bulk  'the  Persians  destroyed  it, 
with  nearly  all  the  land  of  Romania,  when  on  their  way 
to  Spain.  These  were  the  Colossians  to  whom  St.  Paul 
wrote.'  This  ingenious  confusion  occurs  in  several  of 
the  later  pilgrims,  who,  like  Saewulf,  mix  up  Colossae  and 
Phrygia  with  the  'idol  of  Rhodes,'  and  name  the  people 
of  the  country  after  their  great  monument  But  here 
the  Persians  are  also  confounded  with  the  early  Arabic 
Saracens,  and  the  I^vaut  conquests  of  the  latter  appear  as 
part  of  the  Moslem  advance  through  North  Africa  into 
the  West  of  Europe.  Saewulfs  Romania  is,  of  course, 
the  Soman  Empire >  of  the  East,  and  nothing  else;  it  is 
an  official  and  perfectly  correct  designation;  but  a  very 
slight  knowledge  of  Mohammedan  history  would  have 
reminded  the  traveller  that,  when  the  Arabs  conquered 
Rhodes,  their  capitals  were  at  Mecca  and  Damascus,  that 
Persia  was  then  in  no  way  the  central  country  of  Islam,  and 
that  a  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  the  foundation  of 
Bagdad.'  Once  more,  the  effects  of  the  great  earthquake 
in    the    third  century  ac,  and  the  damage  wrought  by 


'Lido. 

*  From  his  later  ose  of  the  term 
BoRkUlis,  it  mit;  ba  that  here  aUo 
only  the  Asiatic  Provinces  are  in- 

'  A.D.   S61,   Couqueiit  ot  Shades ; 


A.D.  7fi2,  Pouudatioii  of  Btgdtd. 
However,  the  Persians  of  Chosroea 
II.  captured  RhodM  for  a  moment 
in  S16.      This  may  partly  account 

for  Saewulfs  language  here. 
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subsequent  calamities,  are,  of  course,  forgotten ;  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Colossus  is  imputed  wholly  to  the  inhdels 
who  carted  away  for  building  purposes  the  remains  of 
the  fallen  statue  iu  the  seventh  century  after  Christ, 
under  the  firsJ^Ommeyad  Caliph  Moawiyah. 

From  If&oaes  Saewnlf  made  his  way  to  Patara  in 
Lycia,  the  home  of  St.  Nicolas,  and  one  of  the  resting- 
places  of  the  English  pilgrim  Willibald  'during  the  rigour 
of  the  winter '  of  722.  Not  far  ofl"  was  the  town  of  Myra, 
where  the  Wonder-worker  had  his  bishopric  and  became 
famous  throughout  the  Orient  of  the  fourth  century.  Here 
the  saint  died  and  was  buried  in  the  year  342 ;  but  his 
relics  bad  been  translated  to  Bari  shortly  before  the  time 
of  Saewnlf  (a.d.  1087),  perhaps  to  escape  desecration  at 
the  hands  of  the  advancing  Turks.  Now,  at  the  opening 
of  the  twelfth  century,  Myra  was  an  important  harbour, 
the  anchorage-in-chief  for  the  shipping  of  the  '  Adriatic ' 
or  £astem  Mediterranean,  just  as  Constantinople  was  for 
the  marine  of  tlie  .fEgaean  Sea.  Here,  aga.in,  the  English 
traveller  reproduces  a  common  usage  of  his  time ;  exactly 
the  same  meaning  is  attached  to  the  'Adriatic'  Sea  by 
Matthew  Paris  and  many  other  writers  of  the  central 
mediaeval  period.  Near  Patara  Saewulf  describes  an 
entirely  desolate  town  called  '  Mogroniasi,'  or  the  Long 
Island  of  St.  Mary,'  which,  from  its  churches  and  other 
buildings,  appeared  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Christians 
after  they  bad  been  driven  by  the  Turks  from  'Alexandria,' 
or  Alexandretta,  at  the  bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon.  This 
Long  Island  was  perhaps  the  modern  Kakava,  on  the  west 
side  of  which  Avezac  has  pointed  out  the  ruins  of  a 
church  apd  town;  Saewulfs  remark  is  one  more  evidence 
of  the  changes  wrought  by  the  recent  advance  of  Islam 

'  Makn>-nes(M. 
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under  the  devastating  leadership  of  the  Seljuk  Turka. 
After  worshipping  at  the  Sepulchre  of  St.  Nicolas,  the 
pilgrim  sailed  to  the  'Island  called  Xindacopo,'  or  Sixty 
Oars,  on  account  of  the  force  of  the  sea ' ;  this  is  apparently 
the  ancient  Chelidonia  at  the  south  end  of  Finica  Bay, 
and  from  this  point  Saewulf  took  to  the  open  sea,  and 
crossed  the  broad  part  of  the  'Adriatic'  to  PafTus,  Paphos 
or  Baffo,*  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Another  long  voyage 
out  of  sight  of  land  brought  the  wanderer,  after  seven  days, 
to  the  coast  of  Palestine;  one  night  the  stormy  weather 
forced  his  ship  almost  back  to  Cyprus ;  but  at  last  the 
sunrise  of  the  eighth  day  displayed  the  shore  of  the  port 
of  Jaffa,  and  with  extraordinary  and  unexpected  joy  he 
landed  in  Syria  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of  October,  1102.  His' 
journey  from  Monopoli  had  consumed  no  less  than  thirteen 
weeks,  and  all  the  time  he  had  '  dwelt  on  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  or  in  ialands  or  deserted  cots  and  sheds,'  hoping 
in  vain  for  the  hospitality  of  the  suspicious  and  unfriendly 
Greeks. 

On  the  advice  of  one  who  spoke,  as  Saewulf  afterwards 
believed,  by  divine  inspiration,  the  pilgrim  went  on  shore 
at  once,  and  thus  escaped  a  terrible  visitation.  Next  morn- 
ing, as  he  returned  from  church,  be  heard  the  roaring  of  the 
sea  and  the  shouts  of  the  people.  Dn^ged  along  with  the 
crowd  to  the  shore,  he  saw  waves  swelling  higher  than 
mountains,  and  countless  bodies  of  the  drowned  scattered 
over  the  beach,  while  fragments  of  ships  were  floating  on 
every  side.  The  n^e  of  the  sea  and  the  crashing  of  the 
vessels  drowned  the  clamour  of  the  spectators.  'Our  own 
ship,  being  very  large  and  strong,  and  others  laden  with 

'  Apparontly  a  comiptioti  of  ii^-  I  cursion  into  the  HUtoi;  of  the  Early 

Korra     Kural    shortened    to    '{orra  |  Church,  the  U  iBiion  of  Ramabu,  and 

Koral.  the  life  of  St  Peter,  confusing  Acta 

■  Ilcrv  Saewulf  maken  a  short  ex-  I  xiii.  2-1  with  Act*  xv.  22. 
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com  and  meTchaodise,  or  with  pilgrims  going  and  returning, 
still  held  by  their  anchors ;  but  how  tbey  were  tossed  by  the 
waves,  how  the  crews  were  filled  with  terror,  how  tbey  cast 
overboaid  their  merchandise.  What  eye  could  refrain  from 
tears  ? '  Before  long  the  ships  were  driven  from  their  anchors 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  which  threw  them,  now  up 
aloft,  now  down  below,  until  they  were  hurled  upon  the 
rocks,  and  there  beaten  to  and  fro  till  they  were  dashed  all 
to  pieces.  'For  the  violence  of  the  wind  would  not  allow 
them  to  put  out  to  sea,  and  the  nature  of  the  coast  did  not 
permit  them  to  put  iu  to  shore.  Among  the  sailors  and 
pilgrims  who  had  lost  all  hope  of  safety  some  remained  on 
the  ships ;  others  laid  hold  of  the  masts  or  beams  of  wood ; 
many,  in  a  state  of  stupor,  were  drowned  without  any 
attempt  to  save  themselves.  Some  (incredible  as  this  may 
seem),  before  my  very  eyes,  had  their  heads  knocked  off  by 
the  rafters  to  which  they  clung  for  safety ;  while  others 
were  swept  out  to  sea  on  the  beams  which  they  hoped  would 
wash  them  to  land.  Even  those  who  could  swim  had  not 
strength  to  battle  with  the  waves,  and  very  few  who  thus 
trusted  their  own  power  reached  the  shore  alive.  Thus,  out 
of  thirty  very  large  ships,  of  which  some  were  (as  they  call 
them)  Dromunds,  some  Gulc/rea,  and  some  Cats,  scarce  seven 
were  saved.  Of  men  and  women  there  perished  more  than 
a  thousand.' 

All  the  chief  kinds  of  twelfth-century  vessel  were  here 
represented,  and  all  alike  suffered  severely,  an  incidental 
penalty  of  the  new  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  which  was 
drawing  the  marine  of  the  Italian  and  Provencal  cities,  with 
such  force  and  suddenness,  to  the  new  homes  of  Christian 
power  in  the  Levant.  The  Byzantine  Emperor,*  at  this 
very  time  was  famous  for  bis  navy  of  Dnmamdi  or  light 
'  Aleiin*  Comnenni. 
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gallej'8 ;  these  ships  appear  to  have  been  biiemes,  each  tier 
of  oars  hiiviag  tweiity-tive  benches,  and  each  bench  two 
rowers ;  while  the  Cait  of  tlie  narrative  have  been  conjectured 
to  resemble  a  modern  Norwegian  collier  with  a  narrow 
stero,  projecting  quarters,  and  deep  waist.  With  the  mis- 
fortunes and  terrors  of  Saewulf's  companions  we  may 
contrast  the  good  luck  and  daring  valour  of  Godric  the 
Pirate,  a  native  of  the  same  distant  land  as  the  Worcester 
pilgrim,  who,  a  few  years  later,  fought  his  way  through  the 
Saracen  fleet,  outside  the  same  perilous  roadstead,  with  a 
epear-shaft  for  his  banner. 

From  Jaffa  Saewulf  went  up  to  Jerusalem  by  a  road 
which  he,  like  Daniel  of  Kiev,  found  '  mountainous,  rough, 
and  dangerous  on  account  of  the  Saracens,  who  lay  in  wait 
in  the  caves  of  the  hills  to  surprise  the  Christians.'  These 
brigands  were  swift  and  subtle  in  their  movements :  at  one 
moment  you  saw  them  on  every  side ;  at  another  they  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  On  this  road  many  travellers  perished, 
poor  and  weak,  rich  and  strong  alike ;  many  cut  off  by  tlie 
Saracens,  more  by  heat  and  thirst ;  many  from  want  of 
drink,  more  from  too  much  drinking.  The  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  was  now  only  in  its  third  year,  and  Acre  and 
Aacalon  (or  Askelon)  were  still  Moslem  citadels.  It  was 
little  wonder,  then,  that  roads  wore  still  unsafe.  Entering 
the  Holy  City  from  the  west,  under  the  citadel  of  King  David, 
by  the  Gate  of  David  (or  of  Jaffa),  Saewulf  first  visited  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  '  built  by  the  Archbishop  Maximus,  with  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor  Constanline,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Lord's  Cross.'  Like  the  Kussian  Daniel,  he  notices  that 
the  church  was  open  to  the  sky  ;  it  was  situated,  he  avers,  on 
the  slope  of  Mount  Sion. 

This  was  the  third  Christian  building  which  had  marked 
the  great  scenes  of  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection ;  the 
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first,  that  of  Helena  or  of  Constantine,  had  beeu  destroyed 
by  Chosroes  and  bis  Persians,  the  '  Pf^ans '  of  Saewulf,  in 
614 ;  the  second  had  been  demolUhed  by  Hakim  fiiamrillah 
in  1010 ;  the  third,  standing  in  the  traveller'B  day,  was  an 
erection  of  the  years  1020-1026.  Saewulf  makes  no  clear 
distinction  between  these,  and  seems  to  think  that  what  he 
Tidted  was  the  original  foundation  of  the  fourth  century; 
both  here  and  elsewhere  he  was  apparently  at  the  mercy' of 
the  Syrian  or  'Assyrian'  Christians  who  undertook  the 
duty  or  the  pleasure  of  guiding  or  misguiding  the  ignorant 
but  eager  and  credulous  pilgrims  from  the  West. 

In  Jerusalem  Saewulf  displays  a  good  deal  of  learning, 
often  without  any  close  relation  to  fact.  Titus  and 
Vespasian  destroyed  Jerur^alem  to  revenge  Christ.  Hadrian 
first  estended  the  cily  westwards  to  the  Tower  of  David. 
Justinian  was  said  by  some  to  have  rebuilt  the  town  and 
the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  but  this  was  not  true,  according  to 
the  witness  of  the  Assi/rians.  The  ordinary  relics  and  holy 
sites  are  elaborately  described  by  our  pilgiim.  He  quotes 
the  sentences'  of  Augustine  on  the  question  of  Adam's 
burial,  not  at  Golgotha,  but  at  Hebron ;  and  he  locates 
Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  not  on  Moriah,  but  on  Calvary. 
One  geographical  monument  is  especially  noticed. 

At  the  '  head '  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the 
outside  wall,  and  not  far  from  the  place  of  Calvary,  was  the 
spot  called  Gompas,  which  our  Lord  Himself  signified  and 
measured  with  His  own  hands  as  the  middle  of  the  world-, 
according  to  the  Psalmist's  words :  For  God  is  my  King  of  old, 
working  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth} 

'  Not  ID  tbe  Btandard  colleotion  of  '  dUtribated  among  the  sods  of  Noah, 

theaa  sentences  b^  PnisprT  of  Aqai-   I  uid  of  Sbem  burying  the  he«d  in 

taine.     ThUstorj  of  Ssewuire  Je  per-  Judaw. 

haps  derived  ^m  Jamea  of  Edessa,  "  Pa.  Iixiii.  12. 
who  tmlka  about  Adam's  bones  being  I 
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Thus  we  find  the  same  legends  supported  by  the  same 
texts  in  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  and  the  twelfth  centuries ; 
and,  from  Saewulf 's  time,  the  centre  of  ike  vxrrld  at  Jerusalem, 
aa  a  definite  object  which  could  be  seen  and  touched,  became 
more  and  more  a  fixed  article  of  common  belief ;  most  of  the 
anonymous  pilgrims  of  the  next  centuries  reproduce  the 
story  io  exact  verbal  agreement;  and  with  the  Byzantine- 
Latin  sketch  of  1110  the  same  feature  begins  to  appear  in 
mediaeval  maps.  Reverence  for  tradition  allied  itself  with 
conveDience ;  and  thus  Compos,  late  into  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  retained  as  the  favourite  umbilical  spot. 

In  the  Temple  area  Saewulf  professes  to  recognise  the 
Beautiful  Gate  and  the  site  of  Bethel*  The  Holy  of  Holies, 
he  learnt,  was  in  the  hollow  underneath  the  Rock  of  Sacrifice ; 
there,  too,  the  Lord,  wearied  with  the  insolence  of  the  Jews, 
was  accustomed  to  hide  and  to  repose  Himself;  and  there 
were  to  be  seen  the  footsteps  of  the  Son  of  God. 

As  to  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple 
area,  Saewulf  relates  the  story  of  HeracHus'  entering  here, 
with  the  Lord's  Cross,  on  hia  victorious  return  from  Persia, 
when  '  the  stones  fell  down  and  closed  the  passage,  until, 
bumbling  himself  at  the  admonition  of  an  angel,  he  de- 
scended from  his  horse,  and  so  the  entrance  was  opened 
unto  him.' 

Near  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  the  famous  monastery  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  centre  and  home  of  the  Order  of 
the  Hospital  which  drew  its  first  origin  from  a  small  founda- 
tion of  some  pious  merchants  of  Amalfi  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  (a.d.  1048),  and  assumed  its  military 
character  (in  1118)  shortly  after  the  visit  of  Saewult 
In  this  memorable  year  the  Order  of  the  Temple  also  took 

'  We  RMj  GontTMt  SoevnirB  niicritical  talk  about  Bethel  with  the 
aooonte  remarks  of  John  ol  Wiinbnrg. 
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definite  shape ;  but  the  nanae  ol  the  greater  society  docs 
not  occur  in  our  present  narrative ;  and  this  omission, 
coupled  with  the  reference  to  the  earlier  and  less  celebrated 
Hospital,  in  its  primitive  form,  is  another  confirmation  of 
onr  traveller's  date,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  name  of  ^lia  (or  '  Helias ')  for  Jerusalem,  we  are  told, 
was  interpreted  by  some  as  meaning  'House  of  God';  this 
Hebrew  fable  is  accompanied  by  some  Christian  legends 
hardly  less  wild,  such  as  that  of  St.  John  as  the  ^rst  holder 
of  the  'Pontificate'  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  St.  Saba^  as  one  of 
the  '  Seventy-two  disciples  of  the  Lord.'  The  '  Chapel  of 
Galilee'  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet,  the  'place  of 
Galilee'  on  Mount  Sion,  the  'great  city*  of  Galilee'  by 
Mount  Tabor,  Nazareth  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Garden 
of  Abraham  in  Jericho,  the  Bethlehem  cistern  wherein  the 
star'  of  the  Magi  fell  (accoi-ding  to  the  report  of  some), 
are  balanced,  as  instances  of  pious  fable,  by  Saewulf's 
matter-of-fact  relations  about  the  tombs  of  Jerome,  Panla 
and  Eustochium,  and  the  St.  Saba  monastery  with  its  300 
inmates.  Moat  of  these  religious  men  had  been  slain  by  the 
Saracens  a  short  time  before  Saewulfs  visit,  and  the  survivors 
bad  fled  to  a  convent  of  the  same  name  (also  noticed  by 
Daniel  of  Kiev)  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  near  the 
Tower  of  David  and  the  Jaffa  Gate. 

Saewulfs  description  of  the  sites  of  Hebron  is  especially 
detailed  and  interesting;  he  enlarges  on  the  ancient  work- 
manship of  the  patriarclial  tombs  and  the  smell  of  the 
precious    aromatics  in   the  same,  the  strong    castle    that 

■  3t  Sab»  died  Gth  December,  G3S,  I  star  is  reflected  in  a  vraU,  c.  12.  The 
•ged  94.  SaewnlRan  fonn  of  the  stoiy  occnn 

*  Caiu  (I)  also  in  Uandeville. 

■  Iq  Willibald  the   flgnre  of  the  | 
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surrounded  the  sacred  monumenta,  and  the  humbler  burial- 
place  of  Joseph  at  the  extremity  of  the  fortress. 

In  a  digression  upon  the  Jordan  the  pilgrim  gives  u8  a 
characteristic  piece  of  bis  geographical  phraseology : '  On  this 
side  of  the  river  Judaea  extends  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  the  port 
of  Joppa ;  on  the  other  side  is  Arabia,  hostile  to  Christians  end 
hateful  to  all  who  worship  God,  but  possessing  the  mount 
whence  Elijah  was  carried  into  Heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot.' 
Our  pilgrim  seems  to  have  visited  the  Ghor  in  the  Jericho 
region,  after  which  he  went  North  to  Sichem,  Haifa, 
Nazareth,  and  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  nothing  was  left  standing 
except  the  '  Monastery  called  after  Architriclinius.'  Here 
again  Saewulf  preserves  a  characteristic  mediaeval  corruption, 
which,  copied  by  hosts  of  later  writers,  appears  (among 
others)  in  several  of  the  Anonymous  pilgrims  and  in  John 
of  Wiirzburg ;  and  thus  the  '  Ituler  of  the  Feast,'  named  after 
his  title  ^  becomes  the  patron  saiut  of  a  celebrated  con- 
vent and  an  important  figure  iu  the  literature  of  mediaeval 
Christian  devotion.  Mount  Tabor, '  covered  in  a  marvellous 
manner  with  grass  and  flowers,'  rose  in  the  middle  of  the 
green  plain  of  Galilee,  overtopping  all  the  mountains  which 
surrounded  it.  On  the  summit  Saewulf  notices  the  three 
tabernacles  or  monasteries  described  by  eariier  visitors;  and 
from  this  point  the  narrative  now  takes  us  six  miles  to  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  so,  after  some  wanderings,  to  Mouut 
Libanus.  At  the  foot  of  this  the  Jordan  boiled  out  in  a 
very  rapid  stream  from  the  two  fountains  of  Jor  and  Dan, 
and  far  into  its  last  home  in  the  Dead  Sea  the  milky  waters 
of  the  river,  whiter  than  any  other,  could  be  distinguished 
by  their  colour. 

And  80  we  come  to  the  return  journey.  'Having 
worshipped  to  the  best  of  our  power,'  concludes  Saewulf,  '  at 
'  As  giveo  in  the  Goapfl  a(  St.  John  iii.  S,  9. 
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all  the  holy  places  in  Jerasalem  and  round  about,  we  took 
ship  at  Joppa,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost'  {1103);  but  fearing 
to  meet  with  Saracen  rovers  in  the  open  sea,  the  ship's 
captain  sailed  close  along  the  shore,  past  various  popt^towns, 
some  yet  nnconquered,  some  newly  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Franks.  Among  the  latter  were  Azotum^  or  Arsuf, 
Caesarea,  Caypfaas  or  Haifa,  and  Tortosa ;  among  the  former 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  Byblus  or  Jebeil,  Boyrout,  Antaradus, 
Tripolis,  Laodicea  or  Latakiyeh,  and  Gabala  or  Gibe),  'where 
are  the  mountains  of  Gilboa.'  But  in  spite  of  their  caution 
the  travellers  did  not  quite  escape.  Between  Acre  and 
Haifa,  under  the  lee  of  Mount  Cannel,  they  sighted  a  large 
Saracen  fleet,  led  by  the  Admiral  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  who 
was  'carrying  an  army  to  Babylonia  to  assist  the  Cbaldaeans 
in  making  war  on  Jerusalem.'  For  the  Fatimites  of  Cairo 
were  now  sending  relief  to  their  brethren  in  Ascalon,  hard 
pressed  by  King  Baldwin ;  just  as  on  the  Northern  frontier 
the  Moslems  were  recovering  from  their  defeats,  attacking 
Edessa,  and  besieging  the  Norman  Bohemond  in  his  own 
conquest  of  Antiocb.  With  his  usual  recklessness  Saewulf 
confuses  the  mediaeval  Babylon  of  Egypt  with  the  Scriptural 
Babylon  of  the  Ohaldees,  and  the  enterprises  of  Moslems  in 
the  twelfth  century  with  the  expeditions  of  various  heathen 
enemies  of  the  Chosen  People  before  the  Christian  Era.  All 
was  one  to  him. 

But  in  the  present  crisis  matters  at  first  were  threaten- 
ing ;  the  Christians  could  only  muster  three  vessels ;  and 
two  of  these,  full  of  nnwarlike  and  timid  palmers,  incon- 
tinently made  ofT  to  Caesarea,  disappearing  with  unpleasant 
speed  round  the  great  headland  of  Carmel;  but  their  flight 
did  not  dismay  the  men  of  the  Ih-omund,  in  which  Saewulf 
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had  trusted  himself.  In  all  they  numbered  two  hundred 
warriors,  and  they  were  determined  not  to  yield  without  a 
strugffle  The  ship's  stern-caatle  was  garrisoned  and  every- 
thing made  ready  for  so  stout  a  deCence,  that  the  in6dela  went 
on  their  way.  It  was  not  the  first  or  the  last  time  that  a 
brave  countenance  proved  the  remedy  in  a  desperate  casa 

This  was  on  the  Wednesday  after  Pentecost;  and  eight 
days  later,  striking  across  the  open  sea  to  Cyprus,  the 
wanderers  arrived  at  St.  Andrew's  Haven,  near  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  island.  Thence  they  reached  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  and  coasted  along  to  Rhodes, 
passing  Antiochetta,  Myra,'  Satalia,  and  many  other  ports, 
and  narrowly  escaping  capture  by  pirates  and  shipwreck  by 
sudden  tempests.  Hiring  a  smaller  vessel  at  Rhodes,  on 
the  23rd  of  June,  that  they  might  proceed  more  rapidly, 
they  hastened  on  to  Constantinople,  touching  at  Stromlo, 
the  ancient  Astypalaea,  '  a  fair  city  entirely  wasted  by  the 
Turks,'  Scio,  where  they  changed  their  bark  again,  and 
Tenit  or  Tenedos,  near  which,  on  the  coast  of  'Bomaoia,' 
was  the  ancient  and  renowned  city  of  Troy.  Saewnlf  learnt 
from  his  Greek  informants  that  the  ruins  of  this  place  were 
still  visible  over  a  space  of  many  miles ;  but  he  did  not 
land  here,  any  more  than  at  the  'great  town  of  Smyrna,' 
which  he  also  passed  at  a  distance,  and  briefly  noticed  in 
his  narrative,  now  shrunken  to  a  series  of  very  meagre  jot- 
tings. Coasting  along  the  Troad,  Saewulf  entered  the  narrow 
sea  which  the  Ancient  World  knew  as  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  Middle  Ages  aa  the  Strait  of  St  George.  Id  the  pilgrim's 
language,  it  divided  the  two  lands  of  Romania  and  Macedonia, 
and  through  the  narrow  pass^e  he  sailed  towards  Byzan- 
tium, 'having  Greece  on  the  right  and  Macedonia  on  the 

>  Sltmtirra     here.       ThU,      like  i   corraptioc   of  Myn   or    Myrrhk   in 
Attamirlt,  WM  %  regulu  medueTal  |   Lycu, 
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left.'  The  Dew  meaning  here  given  to  '  Greece,'  aa  if 
synonymous  with  Mysia,  is  even  more  str&i^e  than  the 
arbitrary  limitation  of  the  terms  Homania  and  Macedonia, 
the  one  to  Asiatic,  the  other  to  the  European,  provinces  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  In  the  Dardanelles  the  traveller 
notices  the  'keys'  of  Coostantinople,  St.  Phemiii3^  and 
Samthe,  perhaps  the  ancient  Eleonta  and  Xanthos,  so  close 
together,  though  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Strait,  that  two 
or  three  bow  shots  would  reach  across.  Here,  then,  the 
capital  WM  almost  impregnable  from  the  sea.  Saewulf  passed 
the  '  Arm  of  St.  Geoi^e '  about  Michaelmas  time  in  1103,  and 
Boon  after  this  festival  he  arrived  at  Rodosto '  with  the  weari- 
some experience  of  some  four  months'  voyage  from  Jaffa. 

Our  pilgrim  was  now  close  to  Constantinople,  and  before 
returning  to  his  home  he  wished  to  perform  his  devotions  in 
the  capital  of  Eastern  Christendom  ;  but  his  narrative  breaks 
off  abruptly  at  the  '  noble '  place  of  Eaclea  or  Heraclea,  the 
modem  Eregli,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
'  whence,  as  the  Greeks  say,  Helen  was  carried  ofT  by  Paris 
Alexander.' 

With  Abbot  Daniel  of  Kiev  we  come  upon  a  new  line 
of  pilgrim  travel.  He  is  not  the  earliest  Russian  devotee 
whose  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  has  been  recorded.  For 
among  instances  of  this  tendency  we  have  some  unnamed 
examples  of  1022,*  and  the  mention  of  St.  Varlaam,  Abbot* 
of  the  Lavra  of  Kiev,  under  the  year  1062."  But  no  record, 
journal,  or  note-book,  kept  by  a  Russian  traveller  of  this 
age  has  yet  been  found.'     Daniel,  at  the   opening  of  the 

'  'St  Phemiufl  the  bUhop.'  Ap- 
parentlj  a  miatake  Tor  the  Virgiii 
and  Hutfr  Enphemia. 

'  '  Rothoetoca '  in  Saewulf. 

*  Mentioned  in  the  life  of  Theo- 
dcaioB  ot  Kiev. 


^'^■yaviiim — Abbot  or  Prior,  whioh 
is  also  Daniel's  title. 

'  Gf.  H.  M.  Hagenmajer,  Ekkt- 
hardi  uratiffUniit  abbtUit  '  Hunaoly- 
mito '— Tiibingen,  1877,  pp.  360-162. 
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twelfth  century,  is  the  oldest  fiussian  author,  sacred  or 
secular,  who  has  described  a  journey  from  his  country  to 
any  part  of  the  outer  world.  More  than  that,  he  is 
among  the  very  earliest  nanies  in  Russian  literature  of  any 
sort  Part  of  'Nestor's'  chronicle  (a.d.  1066-1115)  may  be 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  older,  or  even  more ;  but  the  father 
of  Russian  history  is  Daniel's  only  important  predecessor. 
The  present  narrative  was  evidently  much  valued  by  our 
pilgrim's  countrymen,  for  seventy-five  manuscripts  of  it 
exist,*  the  oldest  being  of  A.D.  1475. 

Daniel's  pilgrim  record  may  be  fixed  to  the  years  1106-7, 
with  fair  probability,  from  internal  evidence.  For  one 
thing,  he  tells  us  that  his  journey  was  in  the  reign  uf  the 
Grand  Prince  (Michael  or)  Mikhail  Sviatopolk,  son  of  Isiaslav 
and  grandson  of  Yaroslav  the  Law-giver,  who  ruled  at  Kiev 
from  1093  to  1113.  Again,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  of 
his  intercourse  with  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem  from  1100 
to  lllH,  and  of  the  peculiar  kindness  shown  him  by  the 
Latin  Prince  Thirdly,  he  notices  that  when  he  passed 
through  the  Holy  Land,  Acre  belonged  to  the  Franks.  It 
was  taken  by  them  on  the  26th  of  May,  1104,  so  Daniel's 
visit  must  have  been  subsequent  to  this  and  to  the  time 
of  Saewulfs  departure.  Fourthly,  he  claims  to  have  accom- 
panied Baldwin  on  his  expedition  against  Damascus;  this 
appears  to  have  been  undertaken  not  earlier  than  1106  or 
later  than  1108.  These  are  the  chief  marks  of  time.  But 
it  may  also  be  remembered  that  Daniel,  in  his  careful  de- 
scription of  the  miracle  of  the  Holy  Fire  on  Easter  Eve, 
makes  no  allusion  to  any  Latin  Patriarch,  but  puts  one  of 
the  Frankish  bishops  into  the  place  which,  as  we  know  from 
other  sources,'  was  usually  assigned  to  his  superior.  This 
coincides   with  the  well-attested  fact  that  there  was  no 

•  Especially  Fulcher  of  CIiartreB. 
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Latin  Patriarch  at  the  date  of  Easter,  1107 ;  for  the  See 
was  then  vacant.  Dagobert  left  the  Holy  City  in  1103; 
ftnd  Ebretuar,  bis  substitute,  also  started  for  Kome  towards 
the  end  of  1106.  Once  more,  Daniel  specially  mentions  the 
dangers  from  the  Saracen  outpost  at  Ascalon  to  Ghristian 
troops  and  travellers  in  Syria ;  and  in  this  some  have  seen 
not  only  a  general  statement,  but  a  particular  refereDce  to 
an  attack  of  the  Ascalon  Moslems  upon  some  passing 
Christians  on  the  way  between  Jaffa  and  Jenisalem,  in  the 
year  which  saw  the  abortive  commencement  of  the  si^e  of 
Sidon  (1107).*  Our  next  pilgrim,  King  Sigurd  of  Norway, 
helped  (as  we  shall  see),  to  bring  this  eaterprise  to  a  sue- 
cessfnl  end  in  1110. 

Daniel  was  the  abbot,*  or  in  modem  Greek-Church 
phrase,  the  Archimandrite,  of  a  Eussian  monastery,  whose 
name  and  position  are  unknown.  From  his  reference  to  the 
River  Snov,  a  tributary  of  the  Desna,  which  flows  into  the 
Dniepr  by  Kiev,  we  may  conjecture  that  his  home  was  in 
the  Province  of  Tchernigov.  Some  have  identiSed  him  with 
a  certain  Daniel,  who  was  Bishop  of  Suriev  in  1115,  and  died 
on  dth  September  1122.  In  any  case,  be  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Mother  of  Sossian  Cities,  when  at  the 
height  of  her  power  and  splendour,  a  good  half-century 
before  her  first  overthrow  in  1169.  The  Eastern  Slavs  had 
been  making  steady  progress  since  the  migration  of  Rurik 
and  his  Scandinavians  to  Old  Novgorod  in  the  ninth 
centnry.*  The  reigns  of  Gleg,  who  established  the  'Varan- 
gian' power  in  £iev;  of  Igor  and  Sviatoslav,  the  great 
pagan  Rnrikides,  feared  even  at  the  Court  of  the  Eastern 
Empire;    and    of    Vladimir    the   Saint  and    Yaroslav   tlie 

'  Cf.   WilliaiQ  of  Tyrr,   *aA  Del  I       *  EegonuieQM  or  '  Igumeu.' 
eholaaveKua  enlaUm  d'OtUrtmer,  * IVsditionallj,  a.d.  862. 

li  4,  Pari*,  1S7S,  toL  i  8S1.  I 
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Legislator,  who  brought  their  country  within  the  pale 
of  Christiait  civilisation,  were  glorious  meiuories  of  Daniel's 
countrymen,  even  at  this  early  tima  Nor  were  these 
memories  only  of  war  and  conquest,  of  victory  over  heathen 
enemies,  or  of  daring  raids  upon  the  Imperial  City  on  the 
Bosphorus.  The  Russia  of  the  eleventh  aod  twelfth  cen- 
turies, though  loosely  knit  in  political  oi^anisation,  was  now 
a  different  thing  from  the  barbarian  country '  described  by 
Ibn  Foslan  and  the  other  Arab  explorers  200  years  before. 
Jury  trial,  justices  in  assize,  and  other  refinements  of  the 
higher  mediaeval  society,  it  had  developed  in  a  manner 
closely  similar  to  the  lines  of  western  progress.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  Church  and  faith  and  architecture,  its  code 
of  manners  and  morals,  came  to  it  from  the  Byzantines. 
When  Abbot  Daniel  started  on  his  journey,  few  could  have 
suspected  the  weakness  of  the  Russian  States  which  seemed 
80  flourishing,  so  continuous  in  the  advance  of  their  pros- 
perity and  power.  The  next  generations  were  yet  to  show 
the  fatal  effecta  of  a  weak  and  doubtful  centre,  of  divided 
sovereignty,  of  unchecked  feudalism  in  government. 

The  field  covered  by  Daniel's  pilgrimage  was  much  wider 
than  that  of  most  western  devotees.  Had  he  but  recorded 
the  early  stages  of  his  journey  from  the  middle  Duiepr,  his 
work  might  perhaps  have  risen  into  the  primary  class  of 
medifeval  travel  narratives.  Even  as  it  is,  we  must  recog- 
nise the  value  of  those  glimpses  of  Eastern  Europe  which 
be  gives  us,  those  allusions  to  the  pre-Mongolian  princi- 
palities of  Russia,  whose  life  was  so  sternly  cut  short  just 
a  century  after  his  time  by  the  Tartar  sword,  bnt  whose 
slavery  proved  the  training  for  a  second  and  greater  time 
of  national  growth. 

'  Inhabited  b;  people  '  the  moat  unwoahen  of  all  tbe  men  whom  God 
hm  luade'  {Ibn  Fozlui}. 
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We  must  notice,  moreover,  in  the  present  Darrative,  its 
fulDess  of  detail,  its  evident  good  faith,  its  anxiety  to  verify 
by  personal  experience.  Daniel  is  not  without  the  credulity 
of  the  wonder-seeker,  and  he  makes  terrible  slips  at  times; 
but  wherever  he  has  been  himself  his  record  is  almost 
always  a  true  one,  and  where  he  has  not  been,  he  frankly 
telle  us  that  he  only  repeats  the  words  of  others.  He  makes 
no  pretence  to  rhetoric  'Forgive  me,^  my  fathers,  my 
brethren,  and  my  lords,' — so  he  closes  one  of  his  last 
chapters, — 'do  not  despise  the  ignorance  in  which  I  have 
been  led  to  describe  these  holy  places,  in  simple  words, 
without  the  skill  of  letters.  If  I  have  written  without 
learning,  there  is  here  at  least  no  lie;  for  I  described 
nothing  that  I  did  not  see  with  my  very  eyes.' 

Daniel's  narrative  shows  us — if  other  evidence  were 
lacking — that  Palestine  was  far  from  settled  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Latin  Kingdom.  The  roads  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem,  from  Bethlehem  to  Hebron,  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  were  in  constant  danger  from  Saracen  raiders. 
The  garrison  of  Ascalon  were  especially  feared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lydda,  in  the  wooded  hill  country  near 
Solomon's  Pools,  and  in  the  "Wilderness  of  Judaea.  In 
Central  Palestine,  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan  was  almost  as 
great  a  centre  for  Moslem  hostility.  So  the  ways  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  from  Mount  Tabor  to 
Nazareth,  and  from  one  side  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  other, 
were  all  unsafe  without  an  escort  Panthers  and  wild 
asses  were  noticed  by  Daniel  in  the  plateau  land  to  the 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea;  lions  in  the  almost  tropical  jungle 
of  the  Jordan  Valley ;  and  date-palms  in  the  hot  lowlands 
of  Jericho  and  Bethshan. 

The    Russian    pilgrim  shows  no  sectarian  feeling ;  no 

'  Ch.  xcvi.  in  itin^ntrM  rmta,  SecUU  itc  FOritnt  Latin,  1889.  - 
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hostility  is  apparent — only  once  a  shade  of  contempt' — in 
his  language  about  the  dominant  Latin  Church.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  religion  '  humbles  his  uoworthiness  in  the 
dust.'  We  need  not  of  course  take  too  literally  in  his  case, 
any  more  than  in  Bunyan's,  the  violent  self-accusation  of  one 
who  declares  himself  to  be  a  scandal  to  the  holy  way,  given 
up  to  every  vice,  and  incapable  of  doing  good.  It  is  prob- 
able that  our  monk  was  led  to  undertake  his  journey, 
among  other  things,^  by  the  news  of  the  Christian  conquest 
of  Jerusalem ;  but  he  himself  assigns  his  own  sins  as  the 
sole  cause  of  this  act  of  penitence.  Yet  with  a  breadth  of 
view  which  has  often  been  an  honour  to  the  best  men  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  he  rejoices  to  think  how  many  holy 
souls,  by  practising  good  works,  had  reached  the  sacred 
land  in  spirit,  and  been  acceptable  to  God,  without  once 
leaving  home;  while  sinnei'S  there  were  ('of  whom  I 
am  chief)  who  visited  the  holy  places,  and,  swollen  with 
pride,  lost  all  the  fruit  of  their  labour. 

Abbot  Daniel  was  apparently  entertained  at  the  various 
Greek  and  Orthodox,  even  sometimes  at  the  Latin  Monas- 
teries in  Palestine ;  and  in  particular,  he  seems  to  have  owed 
not  a  little  to  the  guidance  of  an  old  monk  from  the  Lavra 
of  St.  Saba  in  the  Eedron  Gorge.  Naturally,  his  traditions 
are  those  of  the  Eastern  Church;^  bis  knowlec^e  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  text,  as  we  may  notice  in  the  case  of  the  pseudo- 
Apostolic  Protevangelium  of  James,  from  which  he  derives 
some  of  his  sacred  lore. 

>  Id  describinf!  the  service  of  the  first  Crusade ;  *ai  both  in  dress  and 

descent  of  the  Holy  Fire, 'The  Latins  manners  the  Eastern  Slavic  peoples, 

began  to  mumble  after  their  Dianner.'  from    their    greater    siniilarit;    to 

'    But  we  must    remember    that  Oriental  standards,  ma;  have  found 

thoDgh  records  are  scanty,  it  is  clear  a  better  reception  in  the  Levant  than 

that  Eussian  Pilgrimage  had  begun  Latin  travellers. 
to  flow'steadil;  to  Sjria  before  the  |       *  The  '  AssTriana '  of  Saewulf. 
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From  the  present  record  it  would  appear  that  Orthodox 
and  Catholic,  Greek  and  Latin,  were  now  on  friendly  terms 
in  Syria,  as  in  other  parte  of  the  Levant;  the  same  is 
attested  by  the  historians  of  this  period ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  not  till  after  the  failure  of  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439- 
1443)  that  the  Eastern  and  Western  Commuuions  frankly 
and  entirely  abandon  the  ground  of  common  Christian 
feeling  for  that  of  sectarian  hatred.  As  examples  of  this 
we  may  noUce,  among  other  points,  the  deference  paid  by 
the  King  of  Jerusalem  to  the  clergy  and  monks  of  St  Saba ; 
the  Orthodox  control  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
even  its  keys  being  in  Greek  hands ;  the  superior  honour 
allowed  to  the  latter  during  some  of  the  Eastern  ceremonies 
when  the  'Orthodox  lamps'  were  placed  on  the  sepulchre 
itself,  while  those  of  the  Latins  were  only  hung  around  ; 
and  the  union  of  the  Franks  with  the  Eastern  Christians  in 
the  service  for  Holy  Saturday,  and  in  the  cry  of  Kyrie 
EUiaon.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  somewhat  different 
account  from  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  Daniel's  chief  parallel, 
who  was  present  on  a  famous  Easter  Eve,  when  the  Holy 
Fire  failed  to  descend.  For,  while  confirming  Daniel  in 
almost  all  points,  he  says  that  in  the  Easter  Eve  service 
the  Lections  were  first  read  by  the  Latins  in  Latin,  and 
then  by  the  Greeks  in  Greek ;  also  that  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Latins  opened  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  whereas  in 
Daniel  this  is  done  by  one  of  the  Greek  bishops. 

Along  with  many  excellences  Daniel  has  the  defects  of 
a  scanty  book-  and  place-knowledge.  He  puts  Capernaum 
on  the  sea  coast  near  Carmel.    He  identifies  Lydda  *  with 

'  '  Foraierlj    cftlled    Lyddn,    now  ,  bmdu  to  bavs  I'Mognised  a  Caper- 

Bambilieh'  (ch.   Ixiii,}.   Daniel  also  '  iMiun    on    the   HediterraneaD   near 

identiHos    the    Rama    of   Jeremiah,  Carmel  u  well  as  a  CtiphanuiDm  on 

perhaps  the  modem  Kuriet  el'Enab,  I  the  Sea  of  Galilee,     Daniel  noticee 

with  Bama,  4  verats  from  Emmsus  ,  the  latter  in  oh.  Ixxxiii. 
(cc  lii.  Ixii.).     The  twelfth  ceuturj  . 
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Bamleh ;  Caesarea  Philippi  with  the  greater  Caesarea  on  the 
coast ;  Samaria,  Sebaste,  or  '  Sevastopol '  with  Nablfla  or 
Shechem ;  Bethshan,  the  '  City  of  the  Scythians,'  with 
Baahan,  the  home  of  Og.  On  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  rivers 
that  flow  into  it,  and  the  tovm  of  Uecapolis,  he  has  some 
very  strange  geography.  Andrew  and  Peter  are  the  'sons 
of  Zebedee.'  ^  These  and  other  surprises,  especially  the 
often  extravagant  measurements  of  distance,  can  all  be 
paralleled  from  the  narratives  of  Western  pilgrims;  they 
are  perhaps  sometimes  due  to  corruptions  of  the  text ;  and 
they  usually  relate  to  parts  which  the  Archimandrite  did 
not  personally  visit. 

Abbot  Daniel's  account  of  the  Holy  Places,  like  SaewulTs, 
has  the  special  interest  of  preserving  some  record  of  a  state  of 
things,  and  especially  of  buildings,  which  in  great  measure 
passed  away  under  the  Frank  rule  in  Syria,  as  larger 
schemes  of  Western  adaptation  were  carried  out.  Compar- 
ing his  narrative  with  that  of  the  Worcester  pilgrim,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  in  general  fuller,  as  well  as  more  accurate 
and  more  observant ;  several  details  ^  of  interest  in  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Palestine,  omitted  by  his  predecessor,  are  supplied 
by  him  ;  while  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  Saewulf  which 
is  not  also  to  be  found  in  Daniel.  His  three  excursions,  to 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  to  Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  and  to 
Damascus,  were  more  extensive  and  more  thorough  than 
those  of  most  other  devotees ;  on  the  last-named  journey 
be  had  the  advantage  of  accompanying  Baldwin  and  bia 
troops,  and  thus  of  visiting  places  which  no  Christian  could 
have  seen  without  an  escort.  Lastly,  his  account  of  Jeru- 
salem is  remarkably  clear,  minute,  and  accurate,  the  result 
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of  hie  long  and  studious  sojourn  at  the  Metochion  of  the 
Community  of  St.  Saba,  Dear  the  Jaffa  Gate. 

On  his  outward  way  from  Russia  to  Jenisalem  Daniel's 
record  is  somewhat  meagre.  Unfortunately,  he  b^ns  with 
Constantinople,  so  that  we  learn  nothing  about  the  first 
part  of  his  route.  From  the  Bosphorus  he  goes  over  much 
the  same  ground  as  Saewulf  traverses  on  his  return,  by 
Heraclea  or  EregU,  Clallipoli,  and  the  north  coast  of  the  Sea 
of  Mannora,  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  so  into  the 
Mediterranean  or  'Great  Sea.'  Here  Russian  pilgrims 
turned  to  the  left  for  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  right  for  the 
Holy  Mountain  of  Athos  or  for  the  city  of  Old  Borne. 
Near  Heraclea  a  sacred  oil  rose  from  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
in  honour  of  the  martyrs  who  had  suffered  thereabout. 
With  this  Btory  of  Daniel's  we  may  compare  a  remark  of 
Strabo  on  the  dischai^e  of  'asphalt'  into  the  i^gaean 
from  Mount  Athos,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  another 
Heraclea.' 

Thence  by  way  of  Tenedos,  Chios,  and  Ephesus  (where 
he  tells  us  the  usual  wonders  about  the  Tomb  of  St.  John  ^ 
and  the  Seven  Sleepers),  to  PatmoB,  the  rich  and  populous 
Isle  of  Cob,  Telos  or  Kiayros,  celebrated  for  its  production 
of  sulphur  or  'Herod's  torment,'  and  iRbodes.  In  this 
island  Prince  Oleg  the  Burikide  had  spent  two  summers  and 
winters ;  this  is  abundantly  confirmed  from  other  sources ; 
it  was  in  1079,  according  to  the  Kussian  annals,  that  he  was 
made  prisoner  and  carried  to  '  Greece.'  From  Bhodes  Daniel, 
like  Saewulf,  coasted  along  Lycia,  famous  for  the  Tomb  of 
St.  Nicolas  and  the  storax  that  was  gathered  upon  the  hills 
near  the  coast.  Cyprus  was  notable  not  only  for  the  relics 
of  St  Epipbanius,  but  also  for  a  miraculous  cross  of  the 

'  Now  Eriiclitz&  ;  cf.  Strabo,  frag-  I  '  E.g.  the  holy  dust  rising  fe&Tlj 
ment  56.  I   Troui  thu  sepulchre. 
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EmpreaB  Helena,  wbicb,  standiDg  on  a  high  mountain,'  did 
not  rest  upon  the  ground  but  bung  in  space,  supported  by 
divine  power.  '  I,  the  unworthy,  worshipped  this  holy  and 
miraculous  thing,  and  saw  with  my  sinful  eyes  the  divine 
favour  resting  on  this  place.'  From  Cyprus  to  Jaffa  the 
pilgrim  reckons  400  verste,  or  about  270  miles ;  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Rhodes  it  was  800  versts ;  and  from  Rhodes 
to  Jaffa  800  more,  making  in  all  1600  for  the  sea  voyi^e 
to  Palestine.  These  distances,  like  the  30  versts  given  for 
the  way  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  are  fairly  accurate;  but 
with  them  we  may  contrast  the  80  versts'  interval  between 
Gallipoli  and  Abydos,  the  40  versts  allowed  for  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Merom  or  Gennesareth,  and  the  hardly  less 
exaggerated  dimensions  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Galilee, 
which  is  reckoned  as  20  versts  by  50.^  In  explanation  or 
excuse  we  must  not  foi^t  that  the  Roman  Itineraries  bad 
now  fallen  out  of  use  and  memory,  and  that  all  measnre- 
mt'ots  had  to  be  worked  out  afresh.  Ten  versts  from  Jafl'a 
brought  Daniel  to  St.  George  of  Lydda,  where  pilgrims  often 
rested,  'but  in  great  fear,'  for  the  place  was  desolate,  and 
unpleasantly  near  to  the  Saracen  stronghold  of  Ascalon. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  Moslem  Ramleh  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighth  century,'  the  whole  population  of  Lydda 
had  been  moved  t«  the  new  town,  and  the  ancient  site 
had  been  a  waste  ever  since ;  now,  with  the  Crusading 
period,  a  partial  revival  of  the  old  town  began  again. 

Approaching  Jerusalem,  the  traveller  first  saw  the  Tower 
of  David,  which  then,  as  now,  marked  the  entrance  from 


'  Mount  TroMoa. 

'-'  All  these  are  more  than  doulile 
the  tnie  fignrea ;  from  Gallipoli  to 
Abydos  is  about  30  versts  ;  Merom  is 
ahont  10  vsrsta  by  5  (7  by  3}  miles) ; 
lliG  Sf&  of  Galilee  IS  versts  by  10 


(121  miles  by  7). 

*  Ramleh  naa  founded  by  Sulei- 
man Ibu  Abd  el  Uelek,  a.d.  716  ;  c(. 
Z.D.P.V.  (  =  Zeiltchri/t  (Uuixh. 
Palratina-yerniit),  iv.  88. 
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Jaffa  and  the  Mediterraueau  ;  aud,  reaching  a  plateau  *  which 
commanded  the  city  about  a  verst  from  the  walls,  he  dis- 
mouDt«d  and  'adored  the  holy  reBurrecdon  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross.'  like  almost  all  pilgrims,  whether  from  West 
or  North,  Daniel  entered  by  the  Western  or  Jaffa  Gate, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Gate  of  Benjamin,  'near  to  the 
house  of  the  Psalmist.'  At  that  time  the  '  Portal  of  King 
David,'  as  Saewulf  calls  it,  belonged  to  a  wall  of  narrower 
circuit  than  the  present,  and  so  lay  somewhat  to  the  east  of 
the  modern  site.  In  exact  ^reement  witli  his  English 
predecessor,  the  Russian  pilgrim  notes  that  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle  of 
the  rotunda,  and  contained  the  Navel  of  the  Earth,*  Adjoin- 
ing iiie  umbilical  spot,  he  adds,  was  the  representation  of 
Christ  in  mosaic,  with  the  inscription :  Tke  Sole  of  my  Foot 
u  the  ifeasure'  for  the  Heaven  arid  the  Earth.  To  the 
'Tower  of  David 'he  was  admitted,  though  the 'lowliest  of 
men,'  with  one  companion,  a  certain  Isdeslav ;  he  gives  an 
excellent  description  of  this  important  fortress;  and,  like 
Bernard  the  Wise,  he  notices  the  neighbouring  church  of 
St.  Mamilla,  where  bo  many  martyrs  had  suffered  in  the 
Persian  massacre  of  614,  'when  Heraclius  was  emperor.' 
A  little  further  to  the  west  of  the  city  be  also  mentions  an 
interesting  link  with  the  farthest  west,  an  Iberian  or  Spanish 
Convent,  which  is  probably  the  famous  Monastery  of  the 
Cross. 

Like  St.  Silvia  of  Aquitaine,  Daniel  shows  an  occasional 
reluctance  to  accept  or  even  to  repeat  every  sacred  story ; 
oQtaide    the     preeoat     north 


'  Perhftpa  an  elevitjon  on  the  way 
to  Bethel,  now  called  '  El  Moehanf.' 

'Some  ttink  the  'hell'  deaoribed 
by  Daniel  near  the  Chnrch  of  St. 
Stephen,  which  split  asunder  at  the 
time  of  Chriafs  Cracifixion,  is  the 
mount  above    'Jeremiah's  Grotto,' 


wall. 

'  Daniel  gives  all  his  measurements 
of  buildings  in  Russian  Sagenee.  A 
little  later  he  quotes  some  striking 
passages  from  the  Holy  Week  Hlithema 
of  the  Eastern  Chntvh. 
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the  traces  of  the  blood  of  Zacharias  '  slain  between  the 
Temple  and  the  Altar '  was  a  favourite  pilgrim  wonder ;  but 
Daniel  will  not  admit  that  these  traces  were  any  longer 
visible.  '  Formerly  they  were,  but  not  now,'  Many 
devotees  also  had  discoursed  on  the  marvellous  remains  of 
the  ancient  temple.  These  had  utterly  disappeared,  says 
Daniel ;  only  some  foundations  were  left.  The  present 
church  was  built  by  a  'Saracen  chief  named  Amor.'  In  spite 
of  the  corruption  of  Omar's'  name,  it  is  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  find  a  Christian  pilgrim  so  far  informed  about  Moslem 
sovereigns  and  buildings. 

We  may  suppose  it  was  during  the  Jatter  part  of  his 
stay  in  Palestine  that  the  Sussian  Archimandrite  passed 
sixteen  months^  in  the  Jerusalem  House,  Metochion,  or 
Filiale,  of  the  Lavra  of  St.  Saba.  This  daughter-settlement, 
a  stone's-throw  only  from  the  Tower  of  David,  was  now  oc- 
cupied, and  apparently  even  crowded,  by  the  monks  who  had 
just  escaped  from  the  destruction  of  the  Mother-House  and  the 
slaughter  of  their  brethren  in  the  Kedron  Valley.  It  is  also 
noticed  by  Saewulf  and  by  John  of  Wurzbui^ ;  and  it  affords  a 
good  example  of  the  constitution  of  the  typical  Lavra  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  Here  monks  were  lodged  in  separate  cells, 
though  under  a  common  superior ;  and  it  was  easy  to  form 
out-settlements  under  this  system,  which  afforded  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  original  Hermit-  or  Anchorite-life 
of  the  earliest  monks,  and  the  community-life  of  later  times 
and  of  Western  pattern.  Whether  before,  or  after,  the  sack 
and  massacre  which  had  desolated  the  original  House  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judaea,  Abbot  Daniel  paid  a  visit  also  to  this 
celebrated  spot;  and  his  account  of  the  hanging  monaster)' 
may  be  verified  in  all  its  details — the  cells  of  the  Lavra 
attached  to  the  rock,  'like  stars  in  the  firmament,'  and 
'  Cf.  William  of  Tyw,  i.  2;  viu.  8,  for  the  Omar  tradition.  »0h.  i 
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the  dry  torrent  bed  'of  utmost  depth'  beneath,  ahat  in 
between  high  walls  of  rock,  from  which  the  habitations  of 
the  monks  projected  like  the  nests  of  birds.  One  of  the 
brethren,  an  aged  man,  *  well  versed  in  Scripture,'  became 
tho  friend  and  guide  of  the  Orthodox  visitor,  and  under  his 
direction  Daniel  journeyed  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  to  Tabor, 
to  Nazareth,  to  Hebron,  and  to  the  Jordan.  Another  holy 
man  of  Daniel's  acquaintance,  an  anchorite,  '  terrifying  of 
aspect,  austere,  and  old,'  lived  as  a  Stylite  or  Pillar-saint 
in  a  deep  cavern  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
by  the  '  tomb '  of  St.  Pelagia  the  courtezan ' ;  and  this  is 
probably  the  same  ascetic  whom  the  Frank  army  consulted 
at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  1099.*  From  one  or  other  of 
these  informants  the  Busaian  pilgrim  may  have  learnt  the 
time-honoured  and  absurd  traditions  which  placed  Mount 
Hermon  close  to  Jerusalem,  and  maintained  the  literal  and 
annual  turning  back  or  retrocession  of  the  stream  of  Jordan 
by  a  fanciful  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Psalms.'  But  it  lyaa  not  from  any  '  Assyrian  *  Christian  or 
native  dr^oman  that  he  derived  his  suggestive  compariBon 
of  the  Sacred  River  with  an  object  near  his  home  and 
familiar  to  himself.  Never  before  or  after  in  travel 
literature,  we  may  conjecture,  was  the  Jordan  likened  to 
the  Snov  in  Little  Eussia.  Yet  'in  every  respect  they 
were  alike,  both  in  size  and  in  depth,  and  in  their  winding 
and  rapid  course.'  Also  the  width  of  the  Jordan  at  the 
'  Place  of  Baptism,'  near  Jericho,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Snov  at  its  mouth ;  the  numerous  creeks  of  the  two 
streams,  and  their  great  sheets  of  stagnant  water,  offered 
other  points  of  likeness. 

'This   is   very  frequently  noticed  I       °  According  to  Albert  of  Aii. 
by  pilgrims.,   t.g.   by  nearly  kll  the  '  Cf.  Ps.  xlii.  S  ;  ciiv.  S ;  Antoni. 

JnnontiitiUi  or  Anonymous  Pilgrims.  |  uus  Martyr,  cli.  xi. 
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Daniel  was  not  able  to  visit  the  Sea  of  Sodoin,  partly  for 
fear  of  '  miscreant  Saracens,'  partly  from  the  dissuasions  of 
the  faithful,  who  tcld  him  of  the  fetid  smell  rising  from  the 
infernal  lake,  which  none  could  approach  without  torment. 
Speaking,  therefore,  only  from  hearsay,  he  naturally  repeats 
the  fashionable  fables :  '  The  Sea  of  Sodom  exhales  a  burning 
and  malignant  breath,  which  lays  waste  all  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  it  is  dead  and  contains  no  living  creature ;  and  if  the 
Jordan  can-ies  any  fish  into  it,  they  perish  immediately  and 
cannot  live  one  hour.  A  black  pitch  rises  from  the  bottom 
and  covers  the  banks,  and  the  foiU  vapours  are  like  burning 
sulphur;  the  torments  of  hell  lie  under  the  sea.' 

Beyond  Jordan,  adds  Daniel,  inverting  the  sense  of  a 
famous  text,  was  the  land  of  Zebulon  and  Kaphthali. 
Here  many  of  the  western  pilgrims,  especially  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  had  placed  the  Hill  of  Hermon  ;  but 
the  Slavonic  visitor,  with  a  certain  independence  not  un- 
common even  in  his  traditionalism,  locates  it  on  the  west  or 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.*  Hard  by  was  the  place  where, 
at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  Jordan  turned  back  and  the 
Sea  of  Sodom  fled,  '  seeing  the  Divinity  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters;'  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was  Mount  Gabaon, 
over  which  the  sun  stood  still  for  half  a  day,  so  that  Joshua 
might  triumph  when  he  fought  against  Og,  Khig  of  Bashan. 
Along  with  this  we  may  take  some  other  distortions;  the 
death  of  Absalom  in  a  wood  near  Sebron ;  the  house  of  the 


'  Basing  thU  on  an  interpretation 
of  Psalm  xlii.  8,  Daniel  also  describes 
(ch.  zixiv.)  the  Epiphany  baptism  of 
Catechumens  in  the  Jordan  at  mid- 
night 'like  ChriaC  Himaelf  ;  in  chs. 
It  Iri.,  beseems  to  place  the  sites  of 
both  Sodom  and  Zoar  vest  of  the 
l)«aA  Sea.  The  place  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Abraham  at  Hebron  was  one  verat 


from  the  double  cavern  of  Macpelah 
and  also  one  verat  rroni  the  valley  of 
OrezHOva,  whioh  vaa  two  verets  from 
Sigor  or  Zoar ;  the  picture  of  the 
B.V.U.,  noticed  in  the  Church  of  St 
GeraeinuB  near  Jericho,  is  now  in 
the  Patriarchal  Church  of  3t.  Oon- 
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Shunamite  in  the  Saracen  tillage  of  Jericho;  and  the 
healing  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Bethshan  or  Bashan. 
The  fertility  of  the  Hebron  region  arouses  Daniel's  admira- 
tion ;  but  the  town  he  describes,  like  Saewulf,  as  now  a 
mere  waste.  Here  both  these  Christian  travellers  may  be 
usefully  compared  with  Benjamin  of  Tudela ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  either  of  them  was  able  to  anticipate  the 
Jewish  traveller,  and  to  enter  those  caves  at  Machpelah, 
which  were  only  made  accessible  in  1119.^  In  the  wooded 
hills  near  Mamre,  where  'God  paved  the  soil  with  white 
marble  like  the  pavement  of  a  church,'  Daniel  was  in  great 
danger  from  the  Moslem  brigands  of  the  highlands  and 
the  '  miscreants '  of  Ascalon ;  but  he  came  through  in  safety, 
with  a  good  and  numerous  company,  under  the  escort  of  a 
Saracen  chief,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  stone  column 
of  Lot's  wife  near  Segor,  and  many  other  places  of  'inde- 
scribable sanctity,'  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea.* 

After  enumerating  and  describing  all  tlie  places  in  and 
around  Jerusalem,*  the  Eussian  pilgrim  attempts  a  sort  of 
Itinerary  of  Korthem  and  Central  Palestine  ;  and  here  it  is 
he  makes  some  of  his  strangest  slips.  Caesarea  Philippi, 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  thirty  verste  from  Jaffa,  was  but 
e^ht  versts  from  Capernaum,  which  itself  was  not  far  from 
the  Great  Sea  or  Mediterranean.  With  thia  we  may  com- 
pare Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  puts  Capernaum  four  para- 
sangs  from  the  Kishon,  and  six  from  Caesarea;  probably 
both  travellers  intended  by  the   term   some   place   on  the 

'  Cf.   Comtc    Ebnt,    Arckiwt   de  pUce    is     now     »hovn    near    Mnr 

rOrimt  Latin,  iii.  411-421.  ElUa,  between  Jerasalem  and  Bethle- 

'  Among  these  was  the  field  near  hem. 
Bethlehem,  whence  the  angel  oarried  '  Among  otlier  peculiarities  here, 

awaj    the    prophet    Hnbakknk    to  we  may  notice  Daniel'a  '  Anatolia,' 

Babylon  and  back  again  in  the  same  apparently   meant    for    '  Arannah ' ; 

day  and  hoar.     Cf.  Daniel,  ch.  Ivi ;  like    his    '  Aphrodiaiua '    for    '  Epa- 

Lierin,  ffuid« /luiieaf^ur,  331.     This  phroditus.' 
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Syrian  coast  near  Mount  Carmel,^  However  this  may  be, 
here  Anticlmst  was  ooe  day  to  manifest  himself,  and  for 
thia  reason  the  Latins  had  abandoned  the  town. 

Six  versta  from  Caperaaum  brought  one  to  Mount  Carmel, 
where  ElinB  slew  the  prieata  of  Babel.  Thence  to  Acre,  now 
occupied  by  the  Franks,  and  the  coast  towns  to  the  north, 
'philosophic'  Beyrout,  Great  Antioch,  Byblus,  Tripolia, 
Latakiyeh,  Little  Antioch  in  Cilicia,  and  Satalia  or  Adalia. 
Most  of  these  places  Daniel  passed  without  landing;*  he 
probably  took  ship  at  Beyrout,  and  returned  to  Constantinople 
by  the  same  way  that  he  had  come.  But  all  this  was  after 
his  tour  in  Galilee,  a  province  of  which  he  givea  a  detailed 
account.  It  lay,  he  believed,  to  the  eaat  or  '  summer  sun- 
rising  '  of  Jerusalem ;  Danfel'a  fondness  for  fixing  his 
places  by  the  position  of  the  sun  at  the  winter  or  summer 
solstice  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  days  when  clocks  and 
watches  did  not  exist,  and  when  'pointer-stones  were  set' 
up  to  mark  the  sun's  furthest  deviation  north  and  south.' 
From  the  Holy  City  to  Tiberias  the  pilgrim  travelled  in  tlie 
company  of  King  Baldwin,  who  was  now  'making  a  road' 
against  Damascua  and  the  Bouices  of  the  Jordan.  Thus  he 
passed  in  safety  the  Mountains  of  Gilboa,*  on  which  no 
dew  ever  fell,  and  by  way  of  the  land  of  Samaria,^  a  district 


1  Athltt  and  Ehd  ol  K^Dieeh  have 
both  been  suggeeted.  The  Utter  U 
apparently  theCapemBiun  of  William 
of  Tyre,  Geoffrej  de  Viusauf,  and 
James  de  Vitry.  See  GuJrin, 
SamarU,  iL  274-282,  and  Sir  C. 
Wilson  in  the  P.P.T.  Soc  Edn.  of 
Daniel. 

*  Sir  C,  Wilson  thinks  Daniel 
travelled  b;  land  either  to  Bejrout 
or  to  Sueidiah,  the  port  of  Antioch, 
and  then  embarked  for  Conslonti- 
sople.      At    BefTout    Daniel    also 


mentions  the  famous  Eikon  which 
shed  blood  and  water  on  being 
pierced  with  a  lance  hj  blaBphemoua 

•  Cf.  Sir  C.  Wilson  in  P.P.T.  Soc 
Edn.  of  Daniel. 

*Gilboa  wan  only  14  vsrsts,  B^ 
miles,  £rom  Jerusalem,  according  to 
Daniel.  He  is  thinking,  perhaps,  of 
Labb&n,  between  Jerusalem  and 
Nablua. 

'Daniel  repeats  liis  confusion  of 
Samaria  witli  Nabltls  in  ch.  xcr. 
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30  fertile  as  to  be  the  Granary  of  Jerusalem,'  descended  into 
the  great  trough  of  the  Ghor  down  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
The  Jordan  poured  out  of  this  lake,  he  tells  na,  in  two 
branches?  one  called  Jor  and  the  other  Dan  (here  is  an 
improvement  on  the  older  stories) ;  and  near  this  exit  Prince 
Baldwin  dined  with  all  bis  troops.  From  this  point  the 
Crusading  army  parted  company  with  their  guest,  crossing 
the  Jordan  at  the  old  bridge,  just  below  the  lake ;  while 
Abbot  Daniel  pushed  on  to  Tiberias,  Tabor,  and  Kazaretb, 
escaping  from  the  perils  of  lions,  and  the  still  more  dangerous, 
powerful,  and  impious  Saracens  of  the  Betbshan  country. 
'  Unworthy  sinner  that  I  am,  God  granted  me  to  see  all 
this  laud  of  Galilee  upon  which  I  never  hoped  to  set  my 
eyes,  all  the  holy  places  upon  which  Christ,  our  God,  set  His 
feet.'  Truthfully  and  fully,  declares  the  pilgrim,  has  be 
described  all  these  places ;  some  others  had  not  been 
able  properly  to  explore  all  they  would  fain  tell  of,  and  so 
had  been  led  into  error;  others  again  had  sought  refuge 
in  lies  and  fables.  But  the  company  of  Baldwin's  troops 
and  the  guidance  of  the  old  Sabaite  monk,  who  had  passed 
thirty  years  in  Galilee,  saved  the  writer  from  such  mischance. 
He  was  able  even  to  make  trial  of  the  fish  of  the  lake — 
especially  a  kind  of  carp,  of  taste  excelling  all  other  fish.  The 
Lake  of  Merom  he  only  saw  from  a  distance,  and  be  describes  it 
very  loosely,  under  the  name  of  '  Gennesareth,'  as  larger  in 
area  than  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  with  which  it  was  linked  by  a 
river,  clearly  a  ditferent  stream  from  the  Jordan  of  his 

'  At  Bethsban,  Dkniel  locates  the 
atone*  of  th«  Tribute  Money,  the 
Stater  in  th«  Fish's  Month,  and  the 
healiiigaftlieTwD  Bliod  Mrn.  See 
Matthew   ivil  24-27  ;   Kiii.    17-21  ; 


IX.  30-84. 

'  Inet«Ml  of  the  usual  '  fountains ' ; 
the  tffo  brauches  which  formed  the 


Jordan  beloie  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
maj  lie  our  Joidau  and  Yenuak 
(Hieromai),  or  two  arms  of  the  Jot- 
dan  itself,  which  then  perhaps  en- 
circled Eerak  of  Galilee  (Sennabrin). 
It  is  evident  that  in  Daniel's  mind 
the  Jordan  began  at  the  Sen  of 
Galilee, 
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geography,  la  this  region  was  the  great  toum  of  Decapolis, 
and  towards  the  east  Mouot  LebaDon,  infested  by  Saracens, 
nnd  therefore  unapproachable,  but  from  which  (it  was  said) 
there  poured  down  twelve  large  streams,  six  towards  the 
east,  and  six  towards  the  south ;  the  latter  fell  into 
Gennesareth,  the  others  flowed  towards  Antioch  the  Great ; 
and  the  country  between  them  was  that  Mesopotamia,  or 
LaTtd  between  the  rivers,  wherein  Abraham's  '  Charrau ' 
was  to  be  found.^  Lebanon  was  out  of  Daniel's  reach ; 
but  Tabor,  a  'marvellous  work  of  God,'  he  ascended  with 
six  hours  of  '  toilsome  labour.'  His  description  is  photo- 
graphic. '  It  is  the  highest  of  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  is  perfectly  isolated,  rising  in  majesty  from  the  middle 
of  the  plain  like  a  round  hay-cock,  formed  by  art,  and  of 
a  great  circuit  withal.'  Here^  took  place  not  only  the 
Transfiguration,  but  the  meeting  of  Melchisedek  and 
Abraham.  In  Nazareth,  which  had  now  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crusaders,  the  Orthodox  traveller  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Latin  bishop ;  and  from  this  point,  or  rather 
from  Cana  of  Galilee,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  company  of  a  large  caravan,  by  way  of  Acre,  Haifa, 
Caesarea,  and  'Samaria.'*  The  narrative  ends  with  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  Kaster  services  in  the  Holy  City, 
with  some  words  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  traveller's  pious  hopes,  and  with  a 
commemoratioQ  of  those  countrymen  of  bis  whose  names  he 
inscribed  for  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  at  the  Lavra  of 
St  Saba. 

Desirous   of  witneusing   the   descent   of  the    Heavenly 


'  All  tlia  mytbicsl  matter  just  pre- 
ceding, like  much  iu  Suwulf,  was 
probablj  derivwl  from  th«t  licensed 
monstrosity,  the  '  Palestine  Guide.' 

*0r  close  by,   between   Nazareth 


and     Tahor,      '  Melchieedek 
conies  there  [atill]  to  celebn 
liturgf ,'  adds  Daniel,  ch.  lixxviii, 
'  Nabli'iB  or  Sbechero. 
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Fire,' '  when  it  comes  down  invisibly  from  Heaven  and  lights 
all  the  lamps  in  the  tomb  of  our  Lord,'  Daniel  obtained  an 
audience  of  Prince  Baldwin.  '  On  the  Wednesday  in 
Holy  Week,  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  wicked  and  un- 
worthy as  I  was,  I  presented  myself  before  the  Prince  and 
saluted  him.  Perceiving  m;  insignificance,  he  affectionately 
called  me  to  )iim,  and  said :  "  What  will'st  thou,  ftussian 
Abbot?"  For  he  knew  and  loved  me,  being  himself  a 
man  of  little  pride  and  of  great  goodness  and  humility. 
And  I  said :  "  My  Prince  and  my  Lord,  I  beg  thee,  for  the 
seike  of  God  and  of  the  Bussian  Princes,  permit  me  to  place 
my  lamp  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Russian  land."'  Permission  was  granted  with  special 
graciousness,  and  Daniel  records  with  triumph  that  his 
own  lamp,  being  inside  the  Holy  Grave,  caught  fire,  but 
none  of  the  Frank  lamps  which  hung  above  the  Tomb 
were  so  fortunate.  On  Baldwin's  entrance  int«  the  Church 
on  Holy  Saturday  'about  the  seventh  hour,'  Daniel 
walked  by  his  side  with  the  Abbot  of  St  Saba,  and  close  by, 
among  Uie  throng  of  worshippers,  were  various  friends  and 
companions  from  Kiev  and  Novgorod — Isiaslav  Ivanovitcb, 
Gotodislav  Mikhailovitch,  the  two  Kashkitch,  and  others. 
'Thanks  be  unto  the  mercy  of  God,'  concludes  Daniel, 
'  who  has  permitted  my  unworthiness  to  inscribe  the  names 
of  the  Russian  Princes  in  the  Lavra  of  St.  Saba — to  wit 
Mikhail  Sviatopolk  Isiaslavovitch,*  in  whose  reign  I  made 
this  pilgrimage,  Vassili  Vladimirovitch,  David  Sviatoslavitch, 
Mikhail,  Oleg,  and  Pancrati  Sviatoslavitch,  and  Gleb  of 
Minsk.  Their  names  and  those  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  of  the  Bussian  bishops,  abbots,  and  boyars,  together  with 

'On  the   Holy  Fire,  of.  Tobler,  I    'the  Gre«t,'  Gnmd  Prince  of  Kiev, 
Oolgolha,  460-48S.  famoiiB  for  his  Black  Sea  expeditions 

'He  wM  the  grandson  of  Yaroelav  |  against  Con»tADUnQiile(101S- 1054). 
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all  faithful  Christians,  I  did  not  forget  to  commemorate  at 
each  of  the  Holy  Places.' 

On  his  homeward  journey,  the  Slav  pilgrim  was  (like 
Saewulf),  attacked  by  pirates  near  Fatara  in  Lycia — unlike 
SaewulF,  he  did  not  wholly  escape ;  but  though  plundered 
by  the  four  galleys  of  these  brigands,  he  saved  his  life,  and 
returned  at  last  to  the  city  of  Constantine  and  Holy  Bussia. 
At  the  end  of  his  wanderings  he  returns  thanks  to  God  for 
his  singular  good  fortune.  Brigands,  wild-beasts,  and  disease 
had  all  threatened,  but  none  had  been  able  to  touch  his  life. 
Like  an  eagle  taking  its  flight,  he  had  been  sustained  by 
the  Divine  Power ;  like  a  stag,  he  had  gone  boldly  forward, 
without  fatigue  and  without  loitering.  To  his  own  country- 
men and  to  modern  students  there  is  another  interest  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  Abbot  Daniel ;  for  it  is  an  expression  in 
written  form  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  Slavonic  life ; 
it  is  among  the  earliest  landmarks  in  the  history  of  a  great 
people  ;  and  it  illustrates  the  truUi  that  (with  races  as  with 
individuals)  internal  progress  is  constantly  associated  with 
external  activities,  with  an  irresistible  tendency  to  move  out 
inte  the  world,  to  travel,  te  explore,  perhaps  to  colonise  and 
to  conquer. 

From  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Northmen  a 
constent  stream  of  Scandinavian  pilgrims  had  flowed  to  the 
Levant.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  had  all  alike  thrown  ofT  their  national 
and  ofBcial  heathendom,  though  a  local  and  unrecognised 
paganism  long  survived  in  country  districts;  and  it  wets 
not  long  before  some  of  the  greatest  Northmen  are  found 
upon  the  pilgrim  way.  Three  chief  routes  were  followed 
by  Scandinavians  hound  for  the  Holy  Places  of  Syria — the 
Eastern,  the  Western,  and  the  Koman.    The  first  of  these. 
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alflo  called  the  Vaeringa'  Path,  was  historically  the  earliest 
and  led  through  the  Slavo-Scandinavian  principalities  of 
Russia  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Levant. 
The  second,  or  long  aea-vraj,  led  round  the  coasts  of 
Northern  and  Western  Europe  and  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  The  third,  or  overland  track,  conducted  the 
Northman  from  any  of  the  North  Sea  ports  to  Italy  and 
the  Threshold  of  the  Apostles,  leaving  him  to  proceed 
eastward  from  one  of  the  havens  of  'Pouille.'  We  have 
already  seen  how  Thorir  Hand,  '  according  to  the  talk  of 
many,'  went  ofi  to  the  Holy  Land  after  the  battle  of 
Stiklestad;  and  how  Skopti  Ogmundson,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Magnas  Barefoot,  sailed  with  five  ships  along  Flanders 
and  France  and  Spain  into  the  Mediterranean.  Some  said  ■ 
that  Skopti  was  the  first  Northman  to  sail  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  ^  in  auy  case,  he  and  his  sons  died  on 
the  journey,  Skopti  himself  in  Kome,  others  of  his  company 
in  Sicily,  others  again  in  Palestine  or  Constantinople.  But 
some  of  Skopti's  followers  made  their  way  home  again  and 
brought  with  them  wonderful  stories  of  the  splendid  or 
sacred  countries  of  the  South ;  and  herewith  they  roused 
the  sons'  of  King  Magnus  among  others  to  imitate  their 
example.  M^nus  himself  had  been  famous  for  bis  voyages 
and  conquests  in  the  British  Seas  and  Isles ;  his  children, 
like  most  men  in  Norway,  had  the  same  old  yearning 
for  glory  and  novelty  and  adventure  ;  and,  where  Harald 
Hadrada  had  gone,  his  successors  were  eager  to  follow.  As 
in  Harald's  time,  Northmen  could  still  win  fabulous  wealth 
in  the  service  of  the  Byzantines ;  and  whatever  might  be 
the  fate  of  men  in  this  world,  they  were  certain  of  the 
next,  if  they  journeyed  in  his  steps  to  the  Holy  Places. 

io  Magnut  BarefecCi  Saga, 
;  cf.  SigunPi  •1'iga,  ch.  i. 
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And  other  weighty  reasoQS  induced  the  aone  of  Magnus 
Barefoot  to  take  up  the  part  of  pilgrim  warriors.  The 
Latin  Conquest  of  JeruBulem  had  created  new  centres  of 
attraction  for  the  enterprise,  the  commerce,  the  valour, 
and  the  religion  of  every  Christian  country ;  and  North- 
men m^ht  hope  to  carve  out  for  themselves  a  kiugdoni 
in  the  Levant  as  good  as  the  new  principalities  of  Syria. 
In  the  Western  Mediterranean  such  a  kingdom  had  re- 
warded the  daring  and  the  persistence  of  a  few  Norman 
adventurers ;  and,  beside  the  examples  of  £obert  Quiscard 
and  R<^er  of  Sicily,  there  were  the  still  greater  achieve- 
ments of  William  the  Bastard  in  Valland  and  in  England, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  older  feats  of  Rurik  and  of  Rolf. 

It  was  four  years  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  King 
Magnus  in  Ireland  (1103)  that  Sigurd,  his  son,  began  bis 
famous  journey  to  Jerusalem  (1107).  First  of  all,  he  sailed 
to  England  with  sixty  ships,  and,  arriving  there  about  the 
close  of  autumn,  passed  the  winter  at  the  Court  of  Henry 
the  Kormau.*  In  the  sprir^  of  1108  he  set  out  again, 
coasted  along  the  West  of  France,  and  came  about  the 
time  of  harvest  to  the  'James-land'  of  Galicia,  already 
famous  from  its  Shrine  of  Santiago  at  Compostella.  Here 
the  Norsemen  spent  the  next  winter,  and  here  they  soon 
fell  to  disputing,  and  theu  to  fighting,  with  the  'Earl'  or 
Ruler  of  the  country,  over  their  food  supply,  'for  it 
was  a  poor  barren  land.'  To  replenish  their  larder  they 
plundered  one  of  the  Earl's  castles,  and  sailed  down 
along  the  west  shore-land  of  Spain  in  search  of  better 
quarters.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  Sigurd  met  with 
a  fleet  of '  heathen  Vikings,'  and  took  eight  of  their  galleys ; ' 
perhaps  the  reference  here  is  rather  to  a  Moslem  than  to  a 
Norse  pirate-squadron,  for  Sigurd's  host  had  now  arrived  on 

'  Ch.  ii[.  of  Sigui-<rB  Saga.  '  Ch.  iv.  of  Signnfa  Snjo. 
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a  field  where  the  stru^le  between  ChristeiidDiu  aud  IbIuiu 
was  proceeding  very  briakly.  The  Buccesaes  of  Alfonso  VI. 
of  Leon  and  Castile  had  been  checked  in  Central  Spain  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Almoravides  and  the  battle  of  Zalacca 
(1086);  but  he  continued  to  win  ground  along  the  Western 
coast  till  1093,  even  pushing  up  to  the  Tagus  and  storming 
Lisbon.  In  the  next  year,  however,  the  Christian  advance 
was  forced  back  on  this  side  also,  Lisbon  was  retaken,  and 
Alfonso  summoned  the  chivalry  of  Christendom  to  his  aid. 
Among  the  free  lances  who  responded  to  the  call  was  one 
Henry  of  Burgundy,  an  ancestor  of  kings,  though  never 
crowned  himself ;  he  showed  himself  a  valuable  and  faithful 
ally,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  a  partnership.  In  1095 
Alfonso  conferred  on  Henry  that  county  of  Portugal  which, 
like  the  Austrian  Duchy,  b^an  as  a  military  frontier 
Bgaiust  the  heathen  world,  aud  which  proved  so  useful  and 
BO  important  in  checking  the  renewed  attack  of  Islam  on 
the  West.  The  creation  of  this  county  or  military  district 
was  especially  to  guard  Oporto,  'the  port'  of  Galicia;  it  had 
been  effected  only  thirteen  years  before  Sigurd's  arrival  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Douro ;  and  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  second  and 
more  successful  essay  in  a  scheme  of  frontier  defence,  which 
in  1093  had  set  up  a  Lisbon  County  for  Sueiro  Mendes, 
aud  which,  though  defeated  on  the  Tagus,  was  still  maintain- 
ing the  line  of  the  Mondego  at  the  time  of  Sigurd's  visit. 

The  Northern  Crusaders,  like  their  followers  in  1147  and 
1189,  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  struggling  Christians 
of  Spain  under  the  Norse  king's  leadership  (1108-9).  The 
Castle  of  Cintra,  near  Lisbon,  was  a  centre  of  Moslem  raids, 
and  Sigurd  began  by  capturing  it  with  all  its  stores  aud 
putting  its  defenders  to  the  sword.*    Next  he  attacked  the 

•  Cb.      iv.      Sigtinfi     Saga,     of  I 
which   here  quotes  the  court  p08t, 
HilMor    Gabbler:      'No    man    he'l 
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great  city  of  Lisbon,  which  even  then,  perhaps,  contaiDed 
200,000  inhabitantfl,  and  which  the  Saga  describes  as  half 
Christian  and  half  heathen,  marking  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  rival  faiths  and  politics  of  Spain.^  Since  the  year 
716,  it  had  been  under  Moslem  rule,  but  for  three  brief 
intervals, — in  792,*  851,  and  1093, — it  had  fallen  back  under 
Leon  or  Castile;  now,  in  1109,  though  fiercely  attacked  by 
Sigurd  from  the  aea,  and  by  '  Portugal '  from  the  land,  it  was 
too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  its  fate  vras  deferred  for  almost 
forty  years,  when  the  same  kind  of  combination  won  the 
decisive  victory  of  1147.  The  Norse  fleet,  though  perforce 
content  with  an  empty  victory  and  some  plunder  outside 
Lisbon,  did  better  work  at  Alca<^r^  do  Sal  (a  little  further 
to  the  south),  which  fell  into  their  hands  after  another  battle. 
From  this  point  King  Sigurd  made  straight  for  Norva 
Sound,  and  so  entered  the  Middle  Sea  in  the  teeth  of  a 
great  pirate  host,  which  vainly  tried  to  bar  his  pass^e  ;*  here 
again  the  '  Tikings '  of  the  Saga  may  be  translated  as  Saracen 
rovers,  or  even  perhaps  as  a  more  national  force  equipped  by 
the  Moslems  of  Andalils  and  Barbary  (gainst  their  new  enemy. 
Soon  the  Mussulmans  had  to  meet  an  attack  from  a  fresh 
quarter.  Not  satisfied  with  their  Crusade  in  the  west  of 
Spain,  the  Northmen  now  fall  upon  the  east  coast  and  the 
Balearics.  Here,  where  the  ships  of  Moors  or  *  IMuemen ' 
had  so  long  found  a  refuge,  a  storehouse,  and  a  fortress,  the 
Christian  warriors  chased  the  Saracens  into  the  hills,  penned 
them  up  in  caverns,  and  harried,  slew,  and  burnt  wide 
over  Minorca  and  Ivi^a  and  Forminterra.  In  the  last  and 
smallest  of  these  islands  a  great  throng  of  the  Unbelievers 

'  Ch.  V,  of  Sigiir^i  Saga.  j  Algecinis,  and  the  '  MoorUh  polncp 

^  On  this  occalion  it  was  retained  !  near  Seville,  called  Alrosir,'  hnvc  alsi> 

by  the  Christiana  tUI  812.  I  been  conjectured, 

'  '  AlcBSse  '   in  the  Saga  of  Kinti  \       *  Ch.  Ti.  of  Sigurd'a  Siign. 

Sigurd,  ch,  v.    The  African  Alea^ers,  ' 
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took  shelter  in  a  cave,  whose  eotrance  was  fortified  witli  two 
stone  walla,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
capture,  or  even  to  approach.  For  'this  cave  lay  on  a 
clifiF,  very  sheer  and  steep,  but  with  a  rock  hanging  over  it 
from  above.  And  the  heathen  kept  guard  well,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  the  Northmen,  but  defied  and  taunted  them 
aa  cowards.  Then  Sigurd  took  a  pair  of  ships' -boats  and 
drew  them  up  the  rock  above  the  month  of  the  cave  ;  and  he 
had  thick  ropes  fastened  around  the  stem  and  stem  and 
hull  of  each.  Now  in  the  boats  weut  as  many  men  as  could 
find  room,  and  they  were  lowered  by  the  ropes  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave ; '  and  so  the  heathen  were  driven  with  slings 
and  missiles  from  their  defence.  Then  Sigurd  went  up  the 
rock  with  his  host,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  den,  but  the 
heathen  fled  behind  their  inner  rampart  'And  upon  this 
the  kii^  brought  great  trees,  and  made  a  pile  of  wood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  set  Are  to  it;  and  thus  he  slew  or 
burned  all  who  were  therein.''  It  was  a  foretaste  of  the 
permanent  Christian  conquest  under  James  of  Aragon  a 
century  later. 

Next  spring  the  Northmen  came  to  Sicily  •  and  stayed  there 
a  long  time  with  their  kinsman,  Duke  Roger  II.  The  vanity 
or  ignorance  of  the  Saga-writer  here  inserts  a  patriotic  tale 
of  Sigurd's  condescension  and  generosity.  Ri^er  had  bidden 
hia  visitor  to  a  feast  and  served  him  with  his  own  hand. 
But  after  six  days  of  good  cheer,  the  guest  took  his  host  by 
the  hand  '  and  led  him  up  to  the  high  seat  and  gave  him 
the  name  and  right  of  King ;  but  before  there  had  been  only 


>  Ai  the  aktid  Thoratin  Cnrtf«ll 
(  =  'StattfeW')a«ng:— 'The  king's 
men  Dp  th«  moanUin-Bide  Drag 
two  boats  from  the  oeean'a  tidp, 
Ths  two  boata  lay  Lihe  hilt  wolves 
gray,  Now  o'er  the  rooks  on   ropea 


they're  swinging  Well-manned,  and 
death  to   Bluemen   bringing,    They 
bang    before     The    robbera     door,' 
ch.  vi.  or  Sigun^a  Saga, 
'  Ch.  Tiii.  of  SiguT^!  Saga. 
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Earls  in  Sicily.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Counts  of  the 
Norman  Dynasty  dated  their  kingly  title  from  the  papal 
grant  of  1129  ;  and  if  Roger,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
civilised  of  Christian  princes,  had  wished  for  any  such 
investiture  by  a  temporal  lord,  he  might  have  had  it  from 
■  the  Eastern  or  Western  Emperor.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear 
that  if  Sigurd  really  made  any  pretence  of  crowning  the 
future  patron  of  Edrisi  and  conqueror  of  Tunis,  theo  a  hoy 
of  thirteen  years,  it  was  only  treated  as  a  piece  of  pageantry 
by  the  Court  of  Sicily. 

In  the  suninier,  the  Norse  leader  went  on  his  way  over 
the '  Greek '  Sea  to  Palestine,'  landed  at  Acre  (or  at  Beyront,)  * 
and  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  King  Baldwin  greeted  him 
well.  The  Latin  Prince  knew  bow  to  make  the  most  of  so 
useful  an  ally  in  the  critical  struggle  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ohriatendom,  and  he  showed  bis  guest  all  the  booour  in  his 
power,  even  riding  down  with  him  to  the  Jordan  and  hack 
again.  '  And  he  made  him  a  goodly  banquet  and  gave  him 
many  relics,  yea,  a  splinter  out  of  the  Holy  Cross.'  Tet  the 
Norse  king  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  heathen  traditions 
of  his  people.  For  when  he  came  to  the  sacred  river,  as  he 
boasted  on  his  return,  he  swam  over  the  stream,  and  there, 
in  a  copse  that  was  on  the  bank,  he  tied  a  knot  and  spoke 
over  it  a  spell,  and  till  that  knot  was  loosed  he  thought  his 
luck  would  not  depart  from  him.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
promised  to  spread  the  faith  in  Norway  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  to  pay  bis  tithes,  and  to  found  an  Archbishop's  See, 
if  that  were  possible.    Still  better,  he  showed  himself  for- 


'  Ci\.  I.  of  SigunCiSoffa. 

*  According  to  William  of  Tyre, 
Sigurd  landed  at  Beyrout  Ths  best 
text  of  K.  Si^rrCi  Saga,  ohs.  i,-ii 
doee  not  givs  the  well-known  fkblee 
of  the  elothea  *t  JeraaBlent,  or  of 


tbe  golden  horse-ahoeB  at  Conatan- 
tinople,  which  are  inserted  to  prove 
that  no  riches  could  dazzle  tlie  North- 
men, or  find  them  unprepared  with 
an  equal  diapUv  of  power  and 
grandeur. 
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ward  to  take  his  share  in  the  Holy  War ;  with  his  fleet  be 
helped  in  the  capture  of  Sidon'  (December,  1110);  and  all 
that  autumn  and  winter  Korthmeu  and  Franks  made 
commoB  cause  against  the  Saracens.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  (1111),  Sigurd  left  Palestine  and  sailed  off 
to  Cyprus  and  Constantiuople.*  At  Angel-Ness,  perhaps  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  ..Egos  within  the  Dardanelles,  he 
stayed  a  fortnight,  waiting  for  a  side  wind  which  would  fill 
bis  sails  to  the  best  advantage,  and  so  set  off  bis  state  entry 
into  the  Golden  Horn.  At  last  the  right  breeze  came,  and 
he  coasted  along  towards  the  Great  City ;  even  the  Norsemen, 
who  bad  been  so  far  and  seen  so  much,  were  amazed  at  the 
wealth  aud  population  of  the  country  along  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus.  For  '  over  all  that  land  there 
were  castles  and  towns  and  villages,  one  following  upon  the 
other  without  any  interval.'  The  full-spread  sails  of  the 
Crusading  fleet  stood  so  close,  one  beside  the  other,  that '  it 
looked  as  if  it  were  all  one  wall'  or  one  ship;  and  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  the  region  came  out  to  see  the  passing 
of  King  Sigurd.  In  honour  of  his  visitor  Alexius  Comneuus 
opened  the  Golden  Gate,  through  which  the  sovereign  only 
was  woDt  to  ride,  after  a  long  absence,  or  a  victory ;  silk 
stuffs  were  spread  over  all  the  streets  of  the  city,  from  the 
Golden  Gate  to  '  Laktiarn '  or  Blachemae,  the  quarter  of  the 
emperor's  finest  palaces;  and  the  games  were  played  in  the 
Hippodrome  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests.  Tlie  love 
of  sport  was  strong  in  all  Norsemen,  and  nothing  in  their 
long  journey  was  more  delightful  to  Sigurd's  warriors  than 
the  races  and  contests  of  the  Arena  at  Constantinople. 
Within  '  a  high  wall  built  round  about  a  field,  like  a  rouud 
bare  Thing-Phtce,  were  earthen  banks,  and  there  men  sat 
while  the  ^ames  were  held  in  the  open  field.'    Byzantium  was 

'  Ch.  xi.  of  Sigurda  Saga.  ^  Chs.  xi.,  xii,  of  Siffitnfs  Saga. 
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theu  full  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  so  many  of 
which  perished  in  the  sacks  of  1204  and  1453,  and  the 
Scandioavian  visitors,  carrying  their  own  traditions  with 
them  everywhere,  looked  on  these  as  '  records  of  the  Asfolk 
and  the  Giukings  and  the  Volsungs' — figures  worked  in 
copper  and  metal  with  so  much  deftness,  that  they  seemed 
to  be  living  creatures,  and  really  present  at  the  games.^  As 
to  the  sports  themselves,  they  were  so  artfully  managed  that 
men  seemed  to  be  riding  in  the  air;  and  'shooting  fires' 
were  also  displayed,  together  with  the  del^hts  of  harp- 
playing  and  song  and  all  kinds  of  music. 

At  the  end  of  these  spectacles  the  Korse  leader  prepared 
for  hie  return  overland.^  As  to  his  ships,  he  made  a  present 
of  them  to  the  emperor,  who  gave  him  in  exchange  horses 
for  his  men  and  a  guide  through  all  the  Byzantine  lands. 
And  80  pleased  were  the  Northmen  with  the  city  of 
ConstaDtine  and  its  ruler  and  its  people,  that  many  of 
Sigurd's  army  stayed  behind  and  entered  the  Imperial 
Service.  The  rest  with  their  king  marched  home  through 
Bu^aria  and  Hungary,  '  Pannonia '  and  Bavaria,  into 
Suabia,  where  'Lothaire,  the  Kaiser  of  Kome,'  came  out 
to  meet  and  salute  the  returning  Crusader.  At  midsummer 
the  host  reached  Sleswick ;  and  so,  through  '  Heathby '  and 
Denmark,  they  came  to  their  own  land.  '  And  that  was  the 
talk  of  men,  that  never  had  there  been  a  more  splendid 
journey   out  of  Norway   than   was    the    journey  of  King 


'  The  Norsemen  perhaps  mistook  probablj,  Oraek-flre. 

the  Qreek  sculptures  for  st»tuo»  of  '  Ch,  mt,  of  SigwiT*  Saga. 

thdr  own  heroea;   or,  nther,  gave  *  After   his    return,   Sigurd   ccn. 

their  own    names    to    aaj  'heroic'  tractedaRuisiii&Blliance.Bndmarried 

imagee    they    eaw,     ch.     xiL     of  the     grand-daughter    of   Taldimar 

Siffurd"!  Saga.     The 'shooting  liros'  of  Holm-garth  (Vladimir    of   Nov- 
H'ere     probably    lire  -  irorks ;     lees   I  gprod),  lA,  j.xi.  ot  SigunCa  Saga. 
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While  Sigurd  of  Norway  was  still  upon  hie  travels, 
Adelard,  or  Athelaid,  of  Eath,  started  upon  a  journey  to 
much  the  same  quarter  of  the  world  with  very  diflferent 
objects.  As  a  man  of  science  rather  than  a  devotee,  a 
warrior,  or  a  merchant,  his  visit  to  the  Levant  appears 
mainly  as  one  of  literary  interest  'He  sought  out  the 
causes  of  all  things  and  the  mysteries  of  nature ; '  and  it  was 
with  a  rich  spoil  of  'letters,'  or  of  manuscripts,  that  he 
returned  to  Europe  to  translate  one  of  the  chief  works  of 
early  Saracen  astronomy,  the  Kharizmian  Tables,  which  had 
been  compiled  in  the  opening  years  of  the  ninth  century 
under  the  direction  of  the  Caliph  Al-MamUn. 

After  Siguril  and  Adelard,  the  Catholic  pilgrims  of  this 
period,  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  are 
of  less  interest  and  importance.  The  number  of  these 
devotees  who  journey  to  Syria  from  the  various  distant 
countries  of  Western  Europe  is  immense,  but  among  them 
there  are  few  who  have  left  anytbii^  worthy  of  notice.  In 
the  pre-Cmsadiug  Era  there  was  some  reason  to  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  the  rel%ious  travellers  who,  in  the  absence 
of  other  material,  often  represented  (as  in  the  seventh  or 
tenth  centuries)  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  geographical 
movement  in  Christendom.  But,  as  the  Dark  Ages  pass 
into  the  Crusading  time,  we  are  no  longer  left  so  poorly  off. 
From  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  mediaeval  Christen- 
dom rapidly  develops  a  civilisation  in  which  every 
department  of  human  activity  and  interest  is  gradually 
included.  Among  the  rest,  the  problems  of  the  world's 
shape,  the  positions  of  various  countries,  their  inhabitants 
and  products,  occupy  an  ever-increasing  share  of  attention, 
and  both  from  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  side  the  field 
of  geoj^raphy  is  explored  afresh.      Pilgrim-travel  thus  falls 
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into  a  very  secondaTy  position,  and  a  minute  attention  to 
the  details  of  its  later  bietory  would  be  entirely  out  of  place ; 
not  merely  because  it  would  absorb  a  large  amount  of  the 
attention  that  should  be  given  to  more  important  develop 
meutB,  but  also  because  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  find  the 
spirit  of  the  genuine  traveller  so  active  among  the  visitors 
to  the  Holy  Places.  Almost  all  the  later  pilgrims  (from  the 
time  of  Sigurd)  are  of  an  inferior  order  to  the  best  of  the 
earlier  wanderers  among  the  sacred  fields  of  Palestine.  After 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  there  is  hardly 
any  one  who  can  be  compared  with  Arculf,  Willibald, 
Bernard,  Saewalf,  or  Daniel ;  in  fact,  men  of  this  type  now 
attempt  something  beyond  mere  pilgrim-travel,  and  those 
who  go  on  the  old  rounds  show  less  and  less  originality, 
power  of  observation,  or  reliable  knowledge,  with  each 
succeeding  century.  As  the  type  degenerates,  its  further 
decline  is  hastened  by  the  compilation  of  standard  guide- 
books, which  may  be  faintly  described  as  legendary  and 
inaccurate,  and  from  which  the  later  pilgrim  narratives 
blindly  copy,  to  the  ever  more  entire  exclusion  of  anything 
independent  or  scholarly.  Two  of  these  hand-books,  known 
as  the  Old  and  the  New  Compendium,  are  the  source  of  most 
of  the  tracts  on  the  Holy  Koad  which  have  been  left  us, 
under  various  names  from  the  time  of  the  second  Crusade 
to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Over  a  material  so  poor  in  quality,  so  dependent  in 
character,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  much  time ; 
but  we  may  briefly  notice  a  few  compai-atively  valuable 
specimens  of  this  literature,  such  as  the  compilations  of 
the  so-called  Fetellus  about  a.d.  1150,  the  records  of  John 
of  Wtirzbui^  and  of  Theoderich  about  1160-70,  the 
pamphlet  of  the  Byzantine  Johannes  Phokas  of  about  1185, 
and  the  notes  of  a  group  of  Anonymous  pilgrim  travellers 
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who  journeyed  to  the  Levant  at  various  times  between 
1115  and  1187. 

But  if  the  Christian  pilgrim-travel  of  the  later  twelfth 
century  is  of  small  moment,  the  Itinerary  of  a  Jewish 
fellow  wanderer  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  geo- 
graphical works  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Beforts  of  Babbi 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  have  usually  beeu  treated  as  a  pilgrim 
narrative,  and  classed  with  other  Syrian  travels  of  the  same 
Xreriod.  But  this  arrangemeut  is  impossible,  from  any  but 
a  mechauical  point  of  view.  Benjamin  is  a  religious  Jew 
who  visits  the  old  homes  of  hia  people,  and  so  describes 
most  of  the  sights  noticed  by  the  Christian  devotees  in  the 
Levant ;  but  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  truth.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  Rabbi's  outlook  is  not  that  of  the  religious 
wayfarer  pure  and  simple.  He  is  first  of  all  a  merchant 
and  a  collector  of  statistics  for  the  use  of  other  Hebrew 
merchants  and  patriots;  his  visit  to  Palestine  is  only 
incidental  to  a  much  more  extensive  tour;  and  he  really 
forms  a  link  between  the  older  and  narrower  religious  travel 
and  such  far-reaching  and  mainly  secular  enterprises  as 
the  missions  of  Carpini,  Rubruquis,  and  the  Folos,  to 
Central  and  Further  Asia.  Besides  this,  the  diSerence  of 
creed  prevents  us  from  grouping  Benjamin  with  the 
Christian  pilgrim  literature,  probably  as  strange  to  him  as  he 
to  it,  and  based  upon  entirely  different  interests  and  objects. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  tiierefore,  we  must 
fiuish  the  summary  of  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Christian 
pilgrimage  in  the  two  sub-divisions  that  remain  to  be 
considered ; — from  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  before  the  arms  of 
Saladin ; — and  from  the  disasters  of  1187  to  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  and  the  close  of  the  Crusading  Age. 
After  this,  Beujamin  of    Tudela  and  some  other  Jewish 
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travellers  must  be  treated  by  themselves,  as  an  appendix 
to  tbe  more  limited  records  of  the  older  pilgrim  wanderings, 
and  an  introduction  to  the  wider  history  of  diplomatic  and 
commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia.  That 
commercial  life  which  is  at  the  root  of  so  much  in  both 
mediaeval  and  modern  expansion,  that  element  from  which 
almost  all  progress  of  the  pre-scientific  kind  takes  its 
origin,  is  in  Benjamin  to  a  very  marked  degree,  and 
clearly  separates  hira,  as  it  separates  the  Polos,  from  the 
purely  theolc^cal  travellers  and  geographers. 

The  short  pilgrim-narrative  which  passes  under  the  name 
of  Fetellus  or  Fretellus,  Archdeacon  of  Antioch,  about  a.d. 
1200,  is  probably  at  least  half  a  century  earlier  in  its  original 
and  longer  form,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  put  back  even  to  a 
time  before  the  year  1150.'  Thus  from  the  context  we  see 
that  it  was  written  before  the  building  of  tlie  choir  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  Crusaders'  Church,  and  soon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars  in  1118.  The 
material  of  our  present  tract  ia  of  slight  value,  for  it  is  badly 
arranged,  full  of  legendary  gossip,  and  without  any  literary 
form ;  it  illustrates,  however,  an  important  class  of  pilgrim 
literature.  This  class  may  be  defined  as  that  of  the  im- 
personal guide-book,  usually  anonymous,  brief,  and  arid  in 
character,  and  in  every  way  contrasting  with  the  other  type 
of  personal  record  guaranteed  by  the  writer's  name,  and  giving 
a  tirst-hand  account  of  actual  experience  Examples  of  the 
latter  i^re  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  chief  pilgrim  narratives 
hitherto  noticed,  snch  as  those  of  Saewulf,  Daniel,  and  Sigurd ; 
of  the  less  valuable  John  of  Wurzburg  and  John  Phokas  a  little 
later;  and  of  Arculf,  Bcninrd,  and  Willibald  in  the  earlier 

'  Exce|it  for  the  inference  in  ch,  I  belongB  to  &  later  period  of  the  twelftli 
x.xxiu.  to  the  comineii cement  of  tlie  centorf.  At  leMt  in  ia  complete 
);rwitCrusBditi(;CliurchatT;re,n'hicIi   I   itege. 
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Middle  Ages.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  instances  of  the 
guide-book  class  from  the  time  of  the  Bordeaux  Itinerary; 
and  here,  in  the  twelfth  centnry,  we  may  sub-divide  the  same 
under  two  varieties,  a  Latin  and  a  French,  the  latter  repre- 
sented by  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  the  former  by  the  so-called 
Fetellus,  or,  more  exactly,  by  the  anonymous  writer  whom 
Fetellos  re-edited. 

In  bis  description  of  Jerusalem  the  author  alladea  to  a 
hospice  for  poor  and  infirm  persons  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
the  same  establishment  is  mentioned  by  Saewulf;  and  it 
was  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  old  house  of  Charles  the 
Great,  described  by  Bernard  the  Wise.  The  Dead  Sea,  over 
which  no  bird  could  fly,  is  here  given  the  unusual  name 
of  *  River  of  the  Devil ' ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of 
the  Plain  is  described  as  an  act  due  to  the  instigation  of 
Satan.  The  Asphaltic  Lake  in  which  ancient  ruins  were 
clearly  to  be  Been,  and  in  whose  neighbourhood  wine  and 
water  alike  became  brackish,  produced  not  only  bitumen 
and  gem-like  rock-salt,  but  also  alum  and  mill-stones  of 
peculiar  excellence.  Hebron  was  the  scene  of  the  Creation, 
as  Tabor  was  of  the  earliest  tithe-paying.  For,  like  Daniel 
and  others,  it  is  at  Tabor  that  the  narrative  locates  the 
meeting  of  Abraham  and  Melchisedek,  and  the  payment 
of  tenths  by  the  conqueror  to  the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God.  The  sacred  land  of  Arabia,  according  to  Fetellus,  was 
at  first  a  solitude  and  a  horror,  but  was  irrigated,  and  bo 
made  fertile,  by  Moses.  Mount  Sinai  in  tliia  country,  the 
ascent  of  which  was  by  3500  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  still 
retained  some  evidence  of  its  special  and  terrible  character ; 
smoke  and  flashes  of  fire  continually  issued  from  it ;  and  on 
Sabbath  days  there  appeared  upon  the  crest  a  heavenly  light, 
sometimes  lambent  and  like  a  fleece  to  look  at,  sometimes  iu 
the  manner  of  lightning  and  with  the  noise  of  thunder.     The 
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monks  and  hermits  who  now  lived  there  had  the  repute  of 
extraordinary  sanctity,  and  men  knew  and  revered  tliem 
from  the  furthest  borders  of  Persia  to  those  of  Ethiopia.  As 
to  the  latter,  the  le^ad  of  Moses'  conquest  of  the  same  is 
here  repeated ;  while  Mount  Hor  or  Petra  is  described  with 
a  special  enthusiasm  fur  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the 
death  of  Aaron  on  this  mountain  becomes  in  the  pilgrim 
the  story  of  a  translation  ioto  Heaven. 

Malbech  or  Baalbek,  founded  by  Solomon,  who  called  it 
the  '  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,'  is  the  repetition  of  a 
local  tradition '  which  still  survives ;  like  John  of  Wiirzburg 
and  Daniel  of  Kiev,  Fetellus,  in  giving  the  ordinary  names 
of  Jor  and  Dan,  apparently  makes  the  latter  answer  to  the 
Hieromax,  while  the  former  or  true  Jordan  is  described 
with  fair  accuracy,  'becoming  a  lake  near  Baneas,'  and 
afterwards  passing  from  the  marsh  of  Geonesareth  or  Merom 
into  the  Sea  of  Gtalilee.  It  is  probably  from  the  strange 
philolf^y  of  the  Old  Compendium  that  our  present  summary 
copies  the  'Hebrew'  nameof  Aulou  for  the  Jordan  depression  ; 
from  Moslem!  sources  is,  perhaps,  derived  the  strange  ex- 
planation of  the  sweetness  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  dependent  on 
its  receiving  from  outside  all  that  would  pollute  other  waters. 

At  Samaria  this  narrative  places  the  burial  and  original 
tomb  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  here  agreeing  with  a  very  old 
local  tradition  noticed  by  St.  Jerome;  the  Samaritan  storj' 
of  the  offering  of  Isaac  on  Mount  Gerizim  is  also  reproduced ; 
and  we  cannot  help  supposing  that  the  compiler  must  have 
visited  this  region  and  been  in  special  relations  with  some  of 
the  Samaritan  community. 

Along  with  many  wild  statements  of  distances  there  are 
equally  wild  identitications  of  places,  persons,  and  historical 
events;  thus  Antioch  was  the  same  as  Riblah  or  Reblata 

'  It  occura  ftlsu  in  Beqjunia  of  TudeU. 
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near  Baalbek ;  •  Dor  was  but  acother  name  for  Caesarea,  as 
Emmaus  for  EleutberopoUs ;  the  temple  hill  was  the  Bethel 
of  Jacob's  vision  ;  Tyre  waa  founded  by  Phoenicians  from 
the  Eed  Sea ;  the  army  of  Sennacherib  waa  deatroyed 
between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Holy  City  was 
founded  by  Melchiaedek,  who  was  identical  with  Shem  the 
Patriarch.  Copying  evidently  from  the  same  source  as 
John  of  Wurzburg  and  the  Anonymous  pseudo-Beda, 
Fetellus  calls  the  Mosque  of  Omar  the  building  of  a 
certain  Amir  of  Memphis  ;  and  close  to  this,  he  adds,  were  the 
dwellings  of  the  Templars,  the  new  Christian  soldiers  who 
guarded  Jerusalem,  and  had  special  charge  of  the  Noble 
Sanctuary,  using  the  vaults  of  Solomon's  palace  for  their 
stables. 

At  Acre,  as  the  present  guide-book  truly  remarka,  there 
was  now  constantly  arriving  a  great  number  of  ships  from 
the  sea  coast  under  Christian  rule,  between  Ascalon  and 
Mount  Taurus;  and  hither  the  needful  supplies  of  Asia 
flowed  from  Africa  and  Europe.  This  item  of  fact  forme  a 
welcome  change  to  the  legends  with  which  Fetellus  ends 
his  Compendium — stories  of  the  cave  near  Jerusalem  to 
which  ft  lion  conveyed  in  one  night  the  bodies  of  12,000 
martyrs;  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Saba  when  he  entertained 
Thomas  of  Madaba  in  the  country  of  the  Arabs ;  of  the 
miraculous  Eikon  at  Beyrout,  inentiuued  by  so  many 
pilgrims ;  and  of  the  peculiar  physical  construction  of  the 
crocodiles  at  Caeaarea,  who  lacked  an  anns  and  could  only 
move  their  upper  jaws. 

If    Fetellus    supplies    us  with  a  fair  specimen  of  the 

'  HaifB,  aUo,  in  F.'a  mind,  waa  no  |  rightlj    identified    with    Lydda,   is 

other  than   Porphyrium    (North   of  liumorouslf   eiptsined    as    meaning 

Sidon).    This  miabike  ii  apparently  'Double  Cit;.' 
tromtiMOldCwyimdiuta.   Dioapolia,   { 
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anonymous  compilation  which  served  as  a  hand-book  to 
twelfth-century  pilgrims,  John  of  Wilrzburg  is  an  evidence 
that  the  spirit  of  the  explorer  and  observer  was  still  active 
among  some  of  these  devotees,  even  after  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  Latin  Principalities  of  the  Orient.  The  Germau 
cleric  who  now  comes  forward  with  a  singularly  vivid  and 
iuteresting  narrative  (soon  after  the  second  Crusade  to  all 
seeming  had  established  the  Christian  power  in  Syria  on  a 
firmer  basis  than  ever),  may  well  compare  in  some  respects 
with  such  a  traveller  as  Saewulf.  For  though  the  younger 
man  has  left  us  a  shorter  and  slighter  record,  he  has  given 
a  more  distinct  impression  of  his  personality  and  his  feelings ; 
and  if  we  are  to  take  him  as  the  teacher  and  leader  of 
Theoderich,  his  place  is  still  more  important  in  tliis  obscure 
branch  of  the  history  of  travel 

John,  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Wiirzburg,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  that  city,  according  to  one  authority,'  seems  to 
have  visited  Jerusalem  between  1160  and  1170;  and  here 
on  St  James'  Day,  the  25th  of  July,  he  was  present '  at  a 
festival  in  the  Church  of  St.  Anne.  Some  *  believe  that  John's 
description  of  the  Holy  Land  was  written  soon  after  the 
year  1200 ;  but  in  any  case  his  visit  must  have  taken  place 
before  Saladin's  recapture  of  Jerusalem  in  1187.  It  is  also 
probable  that  his  visit  occurred  just  before  the  Byzantine 
restoration  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  buildings  which  Theoderich 
witnessed.  The  two  pilgrims  were  probably  well  acquainted 
with  one  another,  for  John  dedicates  his  work  to  a  Dietrich, 
who  seems  to  be  no  other  than  Theoderich. 

Our  present  narrative  is  nominally  limited  to  a  description 

1  The    muiDBcript   at   Tegernsee,       John,    Bishop   of   Wtinburg.      His 

which  deckrea  itself  to  be  the  pro-  I  nsnie,  however,  is  not  la  the  refpsten 
pertf  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Quirinus      of  the  bishops  of  this  See. 

(at   Tegernsee),  and    to    oontain    a  '       '  Ch.  XTi. 

description  of  Faleatine  bj  the  Lord  '       '.  B.g.  Fabricius, 
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of  Jerusalem  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood;  but  this 
limitatioQ  i3  ignored  in  practice;  and  a  detailed  account 
of  the  sacred  places  of  Galilee  ia  also  given,  in  which  the 
compiler  has  apparently  used  an  older  and  now  lost  guide- 
book. On  the  other  band,  while  John  of  Wurzbarg  dis- 
tinctly alludes  to  the  famous  record  of  Bede  and  Arculf, 
he  does  not  quote  the  words  or  phrases  of  that  narrative, 
nor  does  he  follow  Its  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter. 
But  in  many  places  his  expressions  are  identical  with  those 
of  Theoderich ;  and,  while  it  ia  possible  that  herein  the  latter 
may  have  simply  copied  from  one  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  teacher,  there  are  various  indications  that  both  pilgrims 
drew  from  the  standard  travel-manual  commonly  called 
the   Old   Compendium. 

'  John,  who  by  the  grace  of  God  is  that  which  he  is  in 
the  Church  of  Wurzbui^,'  after  offering  his  description  of 
the  Holy  Land,  with  all  good  wishes  for  a  '  portion  in  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem,'  to  his  friend  and  follower  Dietrich, 
begins  his  itinerary  at  Kazareth, '  the  chief  town  of  Galilee,' 
and  thence  proceeds  to  Mount  Tabor,  Little  Hermon,  and 
various  other  places  of  Galilee  and  Central  Palestine.  So 
at  last  he  brings  the  reader  through  Samaria  and  Sichem  up 
to  Jerusalem,  the  '  glorious  metropolis '  of  Judaea.  '  Accord- 
ing to  philosophers,'  the  Holy  City  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  world ;  and  here  among  other  wonders  was  that 
Temple  of  which  Pharaoh  Necho  had  been  the  destroyer, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  despoiler.  Elsewhere,  the  pilgrim 
seems  to  believe  that  the  building  of  Solomon  was  identical 
with  that  in  which  Christ  was  presented.  Its  restoration 
in  the  Christian  period  had  been  effected  by  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantine,  by  Heraclias,  by  Justinian,  and  by  some 
Emperor  of  'Memphis'  in  Egypt — thus  John  mentions 
various  traditions  without  indicating  any  preference.     Th§ 
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last  name  is  evidently  the  confusion  of  a  guide-book  in 
common  use,  which  informed  the  traveller  that  a  Saracen 
chief  (elsewhere  termed  the  '  Admiral  Memphis '  or  '  Nym- 
phis')  rebuilt  'this  Bethel'  in  honour  of  'God  most  High,' 
because  to  Him  all  Ungui^s  joined  in  rendering  aervice.' 
Incidentally,  John  alludes  to  an  interesting  but  entirely 
fabulous  journey  of  the  Great  Xing  Charles  to  this 
place,  where  an  angel  from  Heaven  presented  him  with 
a  very  holy  relic,'  which  was  brought  into  the  West,  and 
had  a  remarkable  history.  Charlemagne  placed  it  in  his 
capital  of  Aachen  or  Aix-la-Chapelle  '  in  Gaul ' ;  Charles 
the  Bald  translated  it  to  the  Church  of  Charroux  in  Poitou ; 
and  in  John's  time  it  was  still  preserved  there.  Here  we 
see  how  the  story  had  grown  of  the  Frank  emperoi''s 
share  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  and  how  his  real 
interest  in  Christian  monuments  and  his  authentic  pro- 
vision for  the  comfort  of  Christian  wayfarers  had  been 
worked  up  into  a  series  of  sacred  wanderings  parallel 
to  those  of  the  mediaevalised  Alexander. 

Among  other  details  we  may  notice  that  the  'Altar 
which  stood  in  the  open  air'  on  the  Temple  area  had 
been  turned  by  the  Saracens  into  a  sun-dial;  and  John 
himself  declares  that  many  Moslems  still  came  to  pray 
there,  as  this  dial  conveniently  pointed  towards  Mecca 
and  the  South.  Again  in  the  Palace  of  Solomon,  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Haram  area,  were  the  stables  of 
Solomon,  of  such  size  that  2000  horses  or  1500  camels 
could  be  stalled  therein ;  and  near  to  this  the  Knights 
Templars  had  a  great  enclosure  containing  many  spacious 
buildings,  and  a  lai^e  new  church  not  yet  finished.  John 
compares  the  Order  of  the  Temple  of  God  with  its  rival 
of  the  Hospital,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  which 
'  AIM  tebir.  *  Ch.  iii.  of  John  of  Wutiburg. 
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gave  ten  timee  more  in  alms,  and  lay  under  no  aspersiou 
of  treachery  to  the  common  cause  like  the  Templars.^ 
The  inscriptions,  hymns,  and  memorial  verses  (here  re- 
corded) in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  Mount 
Sion  and  elsewhere,  are  a  new  feature  in  our  Latin  records 
of  Palestine  pilgrimage,  and  show  bow  elaborately  every- 
thing had  been  arranged  under  the  Latin  Kingdom  for  the 
convenience  and  instruction  of  Christian  visitors;  but  the 
ornaments  added  by  Manuel  Comnenus  ^  (which  soon 
after  figure  so  prominently)  do  not  appear  as  yet.  It 
is  remarkable  that  John  makes  no  mention  of  the  Holy  Fire 
described  by  Theoderich,  and  indeed  by  most  pilgrims  from 
the  time  of  Bernard  the  Wise.*  But  in  speaking  of  the 
Tomb  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  he  launches  out  in  a  vigorous 
protest,  on  behalf  of  his  German  kinsmen,  against  the 
French  claim  to  the  leading  or  exclusive  share  in  the 
victories  of  the  Crusaders.  '  For  though  Duke  Godfrey  is 
honoured  for  himself,  yet  the  taking  of  the  city  is  not 
credited  to  him  and  his  Germans,  although  they  had  no 
small  share  in  that  exploit;  but  it  is  attributed  to  the 
French  alone.  And  some  dispraisers  of  our  nation  have 
even  scratched  out  the  epitaph  on  the  famous  Wigger,* 
because  they  could  not  deny  that  he  was  a  German,  and 
have  written  over  it  the  epitaph  of  some  French  Knight 
or  other.  True  it  is  that  Godfrey  and  his  brother  Baldwin, 
who  was  king  in  Jerusalem  after  him,  were  men  of  our 
country.  Yet  since  only  a  few  of  our  people  remained, 
and  the  rest  in  great  haste  and  home-sickness  returned, 

'  Ailading  to  the  abortive  Sisge  o/  reference  of  the  Blmost  ooatemporarj 

Damascus  in  July   114S,  when  the  IcoUmdietTvietierBlSoc.iUrOT.Lal., 

TempUn  were   accuaed    of   taking  and  aeo  Riant,  Seandinava  en  ierrt 

Swaceu  bnb«a ;  cf.  John  of  W.,  ch.  v.  8ai-nU,  226-300  ;  AiitiqaiUi  ruMca,  u. 

■  1143-1180.  His  gifts  to  the  Hoi;  4IS,  422). 

Sepulchre  were  probably  alter  1170.  *  Wicker  of   Simbia.      This  out- 

'  Cf.  Theoderich,  ch.  vii.  ;  also  ths  hurst  is  in  ch.  liil. 
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the  entire  city  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  other  nations  > 
who  took  part  in  the  Cruaade,  Frenchmen,  Lorrainers, 
Normans,  ProvenQals,  Auvergnats,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and 
Burgundians.  And  thus  no  part  of  Jerusalem,  not  even 
in  the  smallest  street,  was  set  apart  for  the  Germans ;  *  for 
they  themselves  took  no  care  in  the  matter,  as  they  had  no 
intention  of  remaining;  and  so  their  names  were  never 
mentioned,  and  to  the  Franks  alone  was  ascribed  the  glory. 
Yet  this  province  would  loi^  ago  have  extended  ito 
boundaries  beyond  the  Nile  southward,  and  beyond 
Damascus  northward,  if  herein  were  as  great  a  number 
of  Germans  as  of  other  nations.' 

In  spite  of  these  complaints,  however,  John  tells  us 
a  little  later  of  a  church  newly  built  and  called  the  House 
of  the  Germans,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  between 
Sion  and  Moriah ;  but  on  this  (he  adds,  with  a  grievance 
even  in  his  admission)  hardly  any  except  Germans  bestowed 
the  smallest  benefaction.  At  some  of  the  places  near 
Jerusalem,  the  Wurzbui^  traveller  explains,  describes,  or 
comments  in  a  rather  unusual  manner — as  at  Hebron,  a  city 
of  SaraeevAe  name,  which  in  that  language  meant  the  City 
of  Four,  because  four  patriarchs  were  buried  in  the  double 
cave  of  Machpelah ;  *  at  Tyre,  where  the  Tomb  of  Origen  is 
noticed ;  and  in  the  Ghor,  or  Jordan  rift- valley,  which  the 
writer  defines,  under  the  term  of  Avion,'  as  stretching  from 

'  Elsetrbere  in  the  concluding  cfa. 
(iivii).  Jolin  gives  another  list  of 
nutioDB  and  language  represented  in 
Jerusalem,  adding  tlie  names  of 
Qreeks,  Bulgarians,  Hungarians, 
Scots,  Englisli,  Bretons,  RutheniaDR 
or  Russians,  Bohemians,  Cieorgians, 
Arnieniana,  Jacobites,  Ncstoiians, 
Maronit«s,  Syrians,  Indiaos,  Egyp- 
9,  Copts,  and  'Caplie 


"  Uut  a  few   1 


later 


definitely  of  a  Rur  da  AJemans  in 
Jerusalem. 

'  Adam,  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  The  Boi'deaiis  Pilgrim  and 
many  of  [hu  curly  Christian  travellers 
give  only  three ;  but  Adam  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paula,  and  becomes 
giaduully  tixcdintlie  tradition. 

^John,  like  Fetelinn  and  many 
othors  {e.g.  some  of  tlie  Itina- 
miiiuii),    copicfl    tin-     ti-ndition    of 
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Lebanon  to  the  desert  of  Fharan.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
pUgrim  visited  Mount  Eoyal,'  that '  royal  mountain  in  Arabia 
which  the  Lord  Baldwin,  King  of  the  Franks  in  Jerusalem, 
conquered  and  joined  to  that  land  for  the  Christians.'  This 
fortress  was  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  Eerak  and  Petra, 
far  to  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea;  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Christian  fortresses  in  the  East ;  and  from 
its  foundation  in  1115  it  kept  open  the  route  from  Central 
Palestine  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  country  of  Idunnaea  or 
£dom,  to  which  it  really  belonged,  becomes,  in  John's 
hands,  an  extensive  and  peculiar  region ;  for  here  he  places 
the  venerable  metropolis  of  Damascus,  Job's  Uz,  and  the 
river  Jabbok,  as  well  as  Mount  Seir,^  beneath  which  lay 
Damascus  itself.  In  the  same  land  was  Mount  Lebanon 
with  its  rivers,  Orontes  and  Leontes  (evidently  intended  by 
the  traveller's  'Abana  and  Pharphar,  rivers  of  Damascus'),* 
and  Antioch,  where  for  seven  years  'St  Peter  wore  the 
pontifical  tiara.'  Such  confusions  are  common  enough 
among  all  the  travellers  of  this  time,  when  unable  to  verify 
from  personal  experience ;  and  they  do  not  weaken  the" 
impression  given  us  by  other  parts  of  tliis '  libel ' — the  impres- 
sion of  a  distinct  personality,  keenly  patriotic  and  observant, 
and  perhaps  not  without  a  certain  just  pride  in  his  assurance 
to  those  who  came  after  him,  that  he  would  not  be  envious 
of  any  one  who  '  wrote  better  about  those  matters '  which 
he  had  attempted  to  describe. 

Theoderich,  as  we  have  seen,  is  probably  the  Dietrich 

tlie  'Hebrew'  Aulon  or  Avion;  me  'Commonlj  known  in   Crusading 

nhs.  II.  «nd  iiv.     This  Greek  name  History  as  le  Crae  de  Mimtreal,  aod 

nas  already   in  \xte  for  the  Jordan  called  Sbaubac  bj  the  Arabs, 

valley  and   the  Arabah  in  J<i-ome'8  *  Mount    Hennon,    in     tliis    con. 

time.  Even  the  form  of  Qhoi  {Ooritu  nection,  in  evidently  meant. 

ill  John)  is  not  Hebrew  but  Arabic.  >Seecb.  xxv.  of  Johnof  Wiiriburg 
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nieDtioned  by  John  of  Wurzbui^  as  the  follower  to  whom  he 
dedicates  Ms  record.  Possibly  also  he  was  the  same  as  the 
Theoderich  who  became  Bishop  of  Wiirzburgin  1223,'  Like 
bis  master  John,  he  was  a  German  of  the  Shine  country ; 
thuB  he  compares  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcshre  with  the 
sacred  buildings  at  Aachen,  and  mentions  how  on  Palm 
Sunday  he  and  his  friends  buried,  in  the  Potter's  Field  near 
Jerusalem,  a  companion  named  Adolf  of  Cologne. 

Theodericb'a  Darrative  is  quite  as  full,  definite,  and 
interesting  as  John's,  and  gives  as  great  an  impression 
of  the  intell%ent  eye-witness.  Thus,*  the  people' shouting 
their  'dex  aide'  and  'Saint  Sepulchre'  while  waiting,  'not 
without  tears,'  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Fire;  the 
stacking  up  of  the  pilgrim  crosses  on  the  top  of  the  rock 
of  Calvary  and  the  bonfire  made  of  them  on  Holy  Saturday ; 
the  piling  up  ot  stones  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  by  the 
too  trustful  pilgrims,  who  expected  to  sit  upon  them  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment;'  the  evidences  of  the  power  of 
the  Templars  and  of  the  wealth  and  charity  of  the 
Hospitallers ;  the  throng  of  ships  in  the  dangerous  harbour 
of  Acre  and  the  pilgrim's  own  buss  among  them ;  the  Saracen 
habit  of  making  a  great  noise  about  the  simplest  things, 
even  the  ploughing  of  a  field;  and  the  view  from  Quar- 
antania,  the  so-called  Mountain  of  the  Temptation,  over 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  covered  with  pilgrim  figures ; 
all  these  are  touches  which  mark  the  observer  and  even 
the  artist.  Similar  traces  of  reality,  not  without  their 
picturesque  side  as  well,  are  the  Frank  names  of  Belmont, 
Foatenoid,  and  Montjoye,  which  appear  so  typically  in 
these  pages  by  the  side  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron.      Like 

'  Tbia,  however,  is  open  to  muoh  I      *  Theoderioh,  however,  lookn  on 
doubt.  thiaasBpiouaabsurditj;  ' tbegimpU 

'  Of.  Tobler.  I   pilgriiua  dcligLt  tb«uiiicives,'  etc. 
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John  of  Warzbuig,  Theoderich  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  last  days  of  Fraokiah  rule,  still  dominated 
by  Fraakish  custome  and  nomenclature,  and  covered  by 
Fraukiah  buildings. 

Our  pilgrim  seems  to  have  landed  at  Acre,  to  have  gone 
thence  direct  to  Jerusalem,  to  have  visited  Jericho  and 
the  Jordan,  and  to  have  returned  by  much  the  same  road. 
The  confusion  of  his  account  of  the  Sea  of  Grennesareth  must 
be  held  as  an  objection  to  the  theory  of  Tobler,  that  he  made 
a  special  journey  in  Galilee,  visiting  Nazareth,  Mount  Tabor, 
and  Tiberias.  From  one  reference^  it  is  clear  that  the 
writer  was  a  priest ;  but  the  exact  date  of  his  journey  can 
only  be  suggested  approximately.  Thus,  in  one  place  he 
refers  to  the  execution  of  some  monks  by  the  fanatic  *  and 
'  sanguinary '  2enghi,  the  Father  of  Nflr-ed-din  ;  *  and  else- 
where he  names  the  patriarch  Fulcher,*  who  held  the  See 
from  1146  to  1157.  Once  more,  an  inscription  which  he 
read  on  an  altar'  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  declared  that 
the  building  of  the  same  was  finished  in  the  fifty-third  year 
after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  in  the  sixty-third  after 
the  capture  of  Antioch ;  and  this,  though  a  confused  reference, 
anyhow  implies  a  time  subsequent  to  1150.  Again  he 
gives  the  date  of  1161  to  the  Christian  capture  of  Paneas," 
Banias,  or  Belinas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan ;  and  in 
his  description  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  he 
brings  us  down  to  Amaury  or  Amalrich,  in  whose  reign 
'  Ch.  »ii. 

'Theoderich,  uh.  xxi,  Iniaded- 
diu  ZsDghi,  the  gieat  leader,  who 
first  etcDimed  the  CruBading  cod- 
qnests  in  the  Levant,  waa  usually 
called  '  SanguineoB '  bj  the  Latin 
writers  of  the  time  ;  and  thla  cor- 
ruption of  hie  name,  as  Gibbon 
Mjs,  afTorded  a  comfortAble  olluaion 
to  his  tanguinary  cbai'BCtfr  and  end 


(+ nth  September  1148), 

'  Nur-ed-din  Mahmud,  +  15th  May 
1174. 

'Theoderich,  ch.  xii.  Exactly  the 
same  reference  a  givea  by  John  of 
Wiirzburg,  ch.  liii.  {except  for  th* 
naroe  of  Fulcher). 

'  Theoderich,  ch.  xv. 

'Theoderich,  ch.  iIt. 
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he  certainly  made  his  pilgrimage,  and  who  died  on  the  11th 
of  Juoe,  1173.  Lastly,  he  laineuts  that  be  was  unable  to 
read  the  inscriptions  on  the  arches  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
as  the  colouring  was  ao  faded,  except  for  the  hymn  Christvs 
Eeswrgens,  which  was  marked  out  in  letters  of  gold,  newly 
gilded,  like  the  turret  or  cupola  and  the  cross  above  the 
chapel.'  All  this  John  of  Wiirzburg  had  seen  in  silver  only ; 
and  the  difference  points  to  Theoderich's  visit  happening 
during  the  restorations  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Manuel 
Comnenus,  which  took  place  between  1169  and  1180.  The 
two  German  travellers,  however,  use  exactly  the  same 
language  about  the  new  church,  not  yet  finished,  which  the 
Templars  were  building  on  Mount  Moriah ;  on  the  other 
hand,  John  refers  to  another  church  '  now  being  built '  over 
Jacob's  Well  at  Shechem,  while  Theoderich  speaks  of  it  as 
complete.  But  this,  again,  we  must  balance  by  an  exactly 
reverse  statement  as  to  the  Church  of  the  Paternoster.  A 
new  cistern,  apparently  the  Birket-es-Sidtan,  is  mentioned  by 
Theoderich  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem ;  and  the 
discovery  of  this  is  first  confirmed  by  other  sources  in  1176. 
From  all  this  we  may  conclude  that  Theoderich's  journey 
was  between  1169  and  1173  (the  death  of  Amalrich),  and 
that  it  was  only  a  little  later  than  the  visit  of  John  of 
Wurzburg,  His  wanderings  in  Palestine  were  evidently  in 
the  spring  of  the  year ;  he  saw  the  ripe  barley  in  the  Plain 
of  Jericho  on  Monday  in  Holy  Week  ;  and  on  the  Wednesday 
after  Easter  he  was  at  Acre  on  his  return  journey. 

In  his  description  of  Judaea  Theoderich  places  Idumaea 
to  the  Tiorth  of  '  Jewry ' ;  and  considers  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Jordan  to  extend  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  From  Mount 
Quarantania  he  beheld  a  most  extensive  view,  reaching 
beyond  Jericho  and  the  '  Stream  of  Descent '  to  the  Bead 

'  Theoderidi,  oli.  v. 
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Sea,  Arabia,  and  even  Egypt ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  saw 
more  than  sixty  thousand  pilgrima  throngiDg  over  the  Hat 
plain  to  wash  in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  river,  almost  all 
carrying  candles,  and  visible  also  to  the  infidels  who  watched 
them  from  the  Arab  roonntains  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 
In  some  repeats  Theoderich's  Topography  is  better  than  the 
average;  thus  he  carefully  distinguishes  Caesarea  Philippi 
from  Caesarea  on  the  coast ;  and  it  is  probably  from  an  earlier 
'  authority,'  such  as  the  Old  Compendium,  that  he  derives  his 
worst  confusions, — Damascus  standing  on  Mount  Seir,  the 
rivers  '  Abana  and  Pharpbar'  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean 
along  the  courses  of  Orontes  and  Leontes ;  *  Mount  I,ebanon 
dividing  Phoenicia  from '  Idumaea ' ; '  and  the  Jordan  passing 
through  the  Sea  of  Galilee  between  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum. 

The  pamphlet  of  Johannes  Phokaa  is  one  of  the  last 
records  of  pilgrim-travel  within  the  period  of  the  Latin  Rule 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  of  special  interest  as  representing 
Byzantine  geography.  The  writer  was  a  Cretan  by  birth, 
and  the  son  of  one  Matthew  Phokas,  who  afterwards  became 
a  monk  and  died  in  the  Island  of  Fatmos.  In  his  early  life 
Johannes  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Manuel  Comnenus ; 
but  in  the  end  he  took  the  monastic  vows,  like  his  father, 
and  it  was  as  a  monk  that  he  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  1185. 

In  his  Brief  Description  of  the  Castles  and  Ciiiea  from 
AiUioch  to  Jerusalem  he  often  mentions  the  Emperor 
Manuel ;  other  personal  reference  is  almost  wanting  in 
his  work,  except  that  near  the  Jordan  he  mentions  a  Spanish 
hermit  who  had  formerly  been  a  Stylite  or  Pillar-Saint  near 
the  Gulf  of  Adalia  or  Attalia ;  this  man  he  had  met  in 
earlier  days  when  marching  with  the  Imperial  forces.  The 
author's  style  in  this  work  is  quite  literary,  and  even  rhe- 

'  Ewctly  tJie  same  in  John  of  W.  '  i'trhaps  for  Ituraio, 
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torical,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  ordinary  pilgrim  traveller ; 
he  also  shows  a  greater  interest  in  classical  antiquities  and 
profane  Iiistorj  and  letters  than  most  of  his  kind;  and  he 
furnishes  a  proof  that  mediaeval  Constantinople,  with  all 
its  faults,  was  more  cultivated  than  most  cities  and  countries 
of  the  West. 

After  a  short  preface,  Phokas  b^ins  with  a  notice  of 
Anttoch ;  once  it  surpassed  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  East ; 
time  and  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians  had  extinguished  its 
prosperity;  but  it  still  boasted  of  ite  lofty  ramparts  and 
towers.  The  famous  hill  Casius  or  Caucasua,  whose  height 
was  so  favourite  a  theme  for  ancient  hyperbole,  is  less 
interesting  to  the  traveller  than  the  classical  remains  and 
the  scenes  of  the  exploits  of  various  holy  solitaries.  Next 
to  Antioch  came  Laodicea,^  whose  splendour  had  also  been 
dimmed  by  time ;  then  by  way  of  Gabala,  Gibel,  or  Jebeleh, 
the  pilgrim  moved  on  to  Antaradus  (Tartus  or  Tortosa)  and 
Tripolis.  In  the  interior  of  the  country,  among  the  moun- 
tains, Phokas  describes  the  Chasysii  or  Assassins,  a  Saracen 
nation,  but  neither  belonging  to  Islam  or  Christendom, 
and  famous  for  their  blind  worship  of  their  chief  as  God's 
Ambassador,  and  for  their  execution  of  his  commands,  even 
to  the  murder  of  the  greatest  princes.  Mount  Lebanon  is 
treated  with  enthusiasm ;  its  height,  its  clustering  robes 
of  snow,  and  its  pine,  cedar,  cypms,  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  all 
awake  the  visitor's  admiration ;  while  the  harbours  of 
Beyrout  and  Sidon  remind  him  of  ancient  descriptions,  and 
especially  that  of  Achilles  Tatius^  in  his  Leukippe.  The 
city  of  Tyre  was  still  splendid,  exceeding  almost  all  the 
ports  of  Phoenicia ;  much  larger  than  Tripolis,  with  a  greater 

'  Ch.  iii.  of  JobamiM  Phoku.  I   of  ths  Oreek  Romance,  Tht  Love*  nf 

'  Alexandrian     ihetorician      and       Kli-itophon  and  Lnikippe. 
novelist  or  about  a.d.  450-510,  aatbor  , 
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and  finer  harbour  than  Be;rout,  aud  famous  for  a  fountain 
of  wonderful  depth  and  volume.  On  all  this  coast,  however, 
Ftolemais  or  Acre  was  the  most  populous  town,  where  nearly 
all  merchants  and  pilgrims  landed,  and  where  (from  this 
very  circumstance)  prevailed  a  constantly-recurring  pestilence 
and  an  irredeemable  unhealthinesa  which  made  it  highly 
dangerous  to  visit.' 

Phokas  next  describes  the  Holy  Places  of  Nazareth  and 
its  neighbourhood ;  thea  from  Galilee  he  comes  south  to 
Nablfls  and  Jerusalem,  travelling  along  a  good  road,  all 
paved  with  stone,  which  ran  the  whole  distance  between 
Samaria  and  the  Holy  City,*  Here  the  traveller,  who  often 
declines  to  repeat  without  examination  the  stories  retailed 
to  visitors,  quotes  Josephus^  against  the  name  Tower  of 
David,  as  applied  to  the  ancient  fortress  by  the  Jaffa  Gate, 
and  adds  with  cautious  criticism  that  the  existing  tower  of 
stone  was  perhaps  only  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  one  of 
marble.  Passing  on  to  other  things,  Phokas  records  how  new 
ornamentation  in  gold  had  been  executed  for  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor  Manuel,  '  my  lord 
and  master ' ;  and  like  his  Orthodox  brother,  Daniel  of 
Kiev,  describes  the  Kedron  Convent  of  Mar  Saba,  over- 
hanging a  terrific  chasm,  and  adorned  with  marbles  from 
the  surrounding  hills,  where  holy  men,  despising  the  world, 
endured  the  unbearable  heat  of  this  barren  and  savage 
goi^e,  and  'thus  by  means  of  quenchable  fire  extinguished 
the  unquenchable.'  *  Still  more  wonderful  was  the 
Monastery  of  Khoziha,  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea,  where  the  cells  lay  in  the  mouths  of  caves ;  where 


'  Chs.  ir.-ii.  of  JohauueB  Phoku. 

•  Cha.      i.-xiv.      of     JobannM 
Phoku. 

*  Who  declared  thia  Tower  was 
bailt    of    polished    vbjte    marble, 


'  while  now  it  may  be  seea  to  be  of 

*  Among  the  sainta  buried  here 
were  the  ancient  poeU,  SS.  Eosraae 
mil  J<  hii  (oF  Damascus  1). 
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the  rock  was  heated  by  the  sun  till  one  could  see  tongues 
of  flame  bursting  forth  from  it ;  and  where  the  only  drink- 
ing water  of  the  miserable  ascetics  received  the  full  heat 
of  the  noonday  glare.  Yet  the  monks  of  the  Dead  Sea 
coast  did  not  pass  their  whole  life  in  devotion ;  they  par- 
celled out  the  land,  planted  trees  and  crops,  and  grew  vines, 
building  towers  for  the  better  care  of  their  fields ;  •  but  the 
old  Roman  roads  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  outlines  of 
their  stone  pavements  could  only  be  faintly  traced.  Within 
two  bow-shots  of  Jordan,  the  most  holy  of  rivers,  was 
another  monastery  which  Manuel  had  restored ;  and  among 
other  pious  works  of  the  same  benefactor  in  this  neighbour- 
hood Phokas  reckons  the  monastery  of  Mar  Ellas,  between 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  great  Church  at  Bethlehem, 
where  the  portrait  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  had  been  placed 
in  the  part  reserved  for  the  Latin  rite.'  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  sacred  stream  lived  a  Stylite  Saint  from  the  far  West, 
'  a  tall  old  Spaniard,  pleasing  and  admirable,  adorned  with  a 
species  of  Divine  grace,'  and  full  of  wonderful  tales  of 
miraculous  support  from  the  devout  assistance  of  a  lion. 
Still  nearer  to  Jerusalem  were  other  traces  of  Spanish 
devotion ; — a  holy  solitary  from  this  country,  tenanting  the 
Pillar  or  Castle  of  Absalom,  and  a  monastery  close  by  the 
walls  of  the  city,  full  of  monks  from  the  Peninsula,  while 
among  the  inmatee  of  St  Saba'a  Convent  was  another 
Iberian.  Phokas  gives  no  explanation  of  this  remarkable 
prominence  of  Spanish  devotees  in  the  Holy  Land  during 
these  last  days  of  the  Latin  Kingdom ;  but  at  Mount 
Carmel,  we  may  remember,  he  also  mentions  a  hermit 
from  Calabria   in   South   Italy  ;  and   recollecting  that   our 

'  Chs.      jix,,     IX.     of    JoliaiiuL-n   .   attiibate   tbe    iirigiual    building    of 
Phokan.  the  Utter  to  Manuel ;  but  tbia  would 

''  Phokaa    (ch.    xxvii.l   seelils    to   |   be  almmt  incredible  cireleisness. 
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writer  was  a  BjzaDtme,  we  may  see  fiom  this  one  narra- 
tive bow  great  a  meeting-place  for  Christians  of  distant  lands 
was  the  Syria  of  the  Latin  domination. 

Among  the  pilgrim-travellers  of  the  Crusading  age,  we  may 
also  reckon  several  Anonymous  writers  who  describe  the 
visits  they  paid  to  Syria  before  the  triumph  of  Saladiu  and 
the  misbelievers.  The  exact  date  of  most  of  their  journeys  is 
uncertain  ;  but  the  First  of  the  Innominati,  who  is  also  the 
earliest,  cannot  well  be  put  later  than  1098,'  and  thus 
slightly  precedes  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Europeans  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Next,  perhaps, 
we  have  the  Fourth  of  the  group  (in  the  ordinary  number- 
ing), '"bo  may  be  fixed  to  some  point  within  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.  Neither  of  these  offers 
any  features  of  marked  interest, — except  that  the  last-named 
calculates  his  distances  in  German  miles,  and  so  appears 
to  belong  to  a  nationality  which,  as  John  of  Wiirzbui^ 
bitterly  remarks,  was  more  prominent  in  the  first  days 
of  the  latin  Kingdom  than  in  the  later  times  of  Levantine 
history.  The  Third  place  probably  belongs  to  the  Seventh 
of  this  category,  whom  some  would  place  about  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus  (1180),  but  who  need 
not  be  later  than  the  middle  of  the  century  (1140-50). 
This  tract  is  of  even  less  value  than  the  preceding;  but 
the  next  of  the  series,  commonly  classified  as  the  Sixth, 
and  otherwise  known  as  the  compilation  of  the  Pseiido- 
Baeda,  occupies  a  much  higher  place.  The  author  was 
an  Englishman;  his  manual  was  compiled  between  1150 
and  1170,  as  far  as  can  be  judged;  and  while  he  shows 
certain  resemblances  with  Fetellus,  John  of  Wiirzbut^, 
and  Daniel  of  Kiev,  his  notes  are  probably  based,  for  the 
>  See  y.  138  of  this  rol. 
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most  part,  on  the  Old  Compendium,  which  all  the  later 
pilgrims  tend  to  reproduce  with  iacreasiDg  servility.  His 
English  speech  appears  from  his  play  on  the  words  'Desert 
of  Sin '  and  his  explanation  of  the  same,  on  the  lv,cus  a 
non  lucendo  principle,  as  the  '  holy  waste.'  Besides  a  short 
account  of  the  chief  places  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  gives 
us  many  of  the  stations  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan.  To  him,  as  to  so  many  others  of  his  religion, 
Hebron  represented  a  prophetic  revelation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  for  here  Abraham  'saw  Three  and  worshippetl 
One.'  Montreal  Castle,  the  work  of  that  'brave  lion 
Baldwin';  Tyre,  recently  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  with 
the  help  of  the  Venetian  Navy ;  Damascus  built  by  Eliezer, 
the  steward  of  Abraham ;  the  streams  of  Jor  and  Dan 
uniting  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  ;  the  '  Hebrew ' 
names  of  Gkor  or  Avalon  for  the  Jordan  Valley  ;  Jerusalem 
in  the  middle  of  the  world ;  the  Church  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Saracen  Admiral  ^ 
Nymphis ;  these  are  the  chief  memoranda  of  this  narrative, 
and  in  almost  all  of  them  we  are  reminded  of  the  Teutonic 
descriptions  of  John  and  Theoderich.  But  the  account  here 
given  of  the  successive  translations  of  the  head  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  to  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Poitou,  and 
Maurienne  is  probably  extracted  from  Gregory  of  Tours; 
and  the  other  curiosities  of  this  note-book  are  mostly  due 
to  the  common  source  of  so  much  error  and  absurdity, 
(alike  in  the  Wiirzbui^  travellers  and  in  the  Innominati), 
that  Old  Compendium,  which  perhaps  appeared  in  the  third 

'  In  the  text  'a  certain  Ainniir-  i  ThetJtleof  Ammir&ldua is, perhaps,  ■ 
aldua  NymphU,'  for  which  last  j  corruption  of  the  Arabic  'Amir-al- 
Memphit  hoi  heea  conjectured  with-  Mumenin,' moK  usually  appearing  in 
out  much  improving  the  sense,  but  Christian  bistorjta  under  the  form 
at  an;  rate  making  this  pMsage  agree  i  'MiraTnamoUn.' 
more  nearly  with  John  of  Wiir^biirg. 
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decade  of  the  twelfth  century,  soon  after  the  Concordat  of 
Worms  (c  A.D.  1128). 

The  Fifth  place  in  order  of  date  (e.  1170)  is  given  by 
some*  to  the  (so-called)  'Second*  Anonymous,  who  bears 
a  marked  similarity  to  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  with  some 
likenesses  to  Saewulf  and  Theoderich.  There  is  no  decisive 
ground,  however,  for  placing  him  before  the  era  of  1187, 
and  be  has  been  brought  down  to  the  very  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  by  other  scholars. 

Sixth  in  order  comes  an  Anonymous  tract  traditionally 
numbered  as  Third,  and  perhaps  belonging,  like  the  former, 
to  about  1170-75.  It  ranks  next  to  the  Pseudo-Baeda  in 
value,  and  is  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  of  the 
guide-books  of  the  Innominaii.  Starting  from  Brindisi,  the 
author  brings  us  to  the  city  of  '  Clarence '  in  the  '  Isle  of 
Komania,'  in  which  land  he  found  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  towns,  good  wine,  and  sweet  air.  The  rich  islands  of 
Candia  and  Cyprua  are  next  described,  and  especial  praise  is 
given  to  Ba3b,itB  aromatics  and  jewels,  clever  workmen  and 
pious  embroiderers.  Two  other  Cyprian  towns,  Limasol  and 
Famagusta,  are  also  commemorated  ;  the  first  for  its  place  in 
the  annals  of  Chivalry,  being  the  capital  of  both  the  great 
orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital ;  the  second  for 
the  refuge  it  afforded  to  the  Community  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
often  confused  with  the  Hospital,  but  in  reality  quite  dis- 
tinct. Nothing  else  is  known  of  the  Hospitallers  of  Cyprus 
or  of  the  miracles  worked  by  St  Patrick  in  that  Island  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  writer's  notice  of  the  frequented  sea- 
passage  from  the  ports  of  Cyprus  to  those  of  Little  Armenia 
(or  Cilicia)  is  amply  confirmed  by  other  sources,  and  prevents 
us  from  dating  his  compilation  too  early  in  the  twelft'i 
century.     From    his  constant  and  emphatic   reference   to 

'  S.g.  Bohriubt,  Bibliolluxa  Oeoyraiikicii  Pnlamliiiae. 
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the  wines,  aromatics,  fair  women,  and  other  natural  or  arti- 
ficial riches  of  the  Levant,  we  may  suppose  this  pilgrim 
was  not  so  stern  an  ascetic  aa  acme  others  of  his  class. 

The  traditional  Eighth  and  Ninth  of  this  series  come 
Seventh  and  Eighth  in  time ;  only  one,  according  to  this 
arrangement,  is  of  later  date,  the  so-called  Fifth ;  and 
both  belong  to  the  last  years  of  Latin  ascendency  (c.  1175- 
85).  The  notes  of  the  first-named  contain  memorial  and 
dedicatory  verses,  after  the  manner  of  John  of  Wiirzburg, 
and  place  the  Mountain  of  Little  Hermon  near  Tabor, 
without  the  usual  pilgrim-duplicate  of  the  '  Hill  of  Re- 
joicing,' in  the  environs  of  Jemsalem. 

The  Fifth  and  last  of  these  Anonymous  travellers  has  left 
a  narrative  in  two  parts,  both  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  1187,  but  describe 
a  journey  made  just  before  that  dat«.  Like  Abbot  Daniel 
and  Bishop  Willibald,  the  author  refers,  though  in  a  guarded 
manner,  to  the  extraordinary  tale  of  the  well  into  which 
dropped  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  -  like  Saewulf  and  others, 
he  alludes  to  the  circle  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  which  the 
Lord  declared  to  be  the  middle  of  the  world.  He  also 
gives  special  attention  to  tlie  subject  of  the  European 
Settlements  in  Syria,  such  as  those  of  the  Genoese,  Pisans, 
and  Venetians,  maritime  allies  of  the  Frank  land-forces, 
cunning  traders,  and  invincible  at  sea,  who  for  their  services 
had  been  freed  from  all  tribute  and  toll,  and  lived  under 
their  own  jurisdiction.  Jealous  and  quarrelsome  among  them- 
selves, they  did  much  to  mar  the  glory  and  happiness  which 
their  courage,  skill,  and  wealth  deserved.  The  chief  orders 
of  knighthood  and  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  are  also  noticed,  and  we  are  told  (by  the  way) 
that  the  Greek  Bishop  of  Sinai  was  obedient  to  the  Eoman 
I'atriarch  at  Jerusalem.    Among  other  notable  things  recorded 
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are  the  four  annual  changes  of  colour  in  the  water  of  Jacob's 
well — from  clear  to  muddy,  from  muddy  to  red,  and  from  red 
to  green ;  the  fountain  of  Siloam  flowing  only  three  days  a 
week  ;  the  apples  of  Adam  plainly  showing  the  marks  of  his 
teeth ;  the  cotton  which  in  Syria  could  be  sown  like  wheat ; 
and  the  balsam  trees  which  would  only  give  fruit  to  Chris- 
tians. Like  James  de  Vitry,  the  writer  confuses  Haifa  and 
Porphyrium;  like  others,  he  disputes  the  vain  story  of 
rainless  Gilboa ;  and  like  all  mediaeval  Latins,  he  finds  in 
'  Mohammed '  and  '  Mohammedanism ' '  terms  clearly  ex- 
pressive of  idolatry,  and  useful  as  designations  for  the  calves 
of  Bethel 

Last  of  all,  there  are  various  scattered  and  mostly  insignifi- 
cant writings  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  either  refer  to  the 
Syrian  travels  of  their  authors,  or  give  some  account  of 
the  country  and  its  Topt^aphy  from  the  experiences  of 
other  men,  but  which  are  of  too  slight  a  character  for 
separate  treatment.  As  examples  of  the  former  class,  we 
may  briefly  refer  to  the  works  of  Theotonius,  prior  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  who 
twice  visited  Palestine  about  1112-13;  of  Belardus  of 
Esculo,  a  pilgrim  of  a  few  years  later  (c.  1118-20);*  and 
of  Burkhard  or  Grerard  of  Strassburg,  whose  itinerary  is 
of  1170-75.  To  the  latter  subdivision  (of  stay-at-home 
writers)  belong  Dermot  or  Dermatius,  an  Irishman,  who 
professed  to  have  made  a  pilgrimage  about  1115,  but  whose 
ExhoTtaiion  is  probably  a  rhetorical  exercise ;  Achardus  ot 
Arroasia,  who  wrote  on  the  Temple  of  Solomon  about  1120; 

'  'Machoraeth'aiid 'Mftchomeria.'   |  descriptioa  U  perhaps  connected  willi 

'  The     importaiit      iUnererj'     of  i  the  Copenhagen  cojij  ot  the  famous 

XicholoB    Ssemuiiiiarsun,   Abbot    of  Pko      of      Jerug&lem      or      Situa 

t)ie   Benedictine    House    of   Thing-  '  Hifrasalem),   is   treated    elsewlieii', 

eyrar  in  Iceland  (whose  jdiiuh'v  und  pp.  'i\l  note,  430  noit. 
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Hugo  of  St  Victor,  whose  tract  of  1135  on  the  Holy  Places 
13  an  excerpt  from  £aeda ;  Peter,  a  deacon  of  Monte 
Cassino,  author  of  a  similar  pamphlet  in  or  about  1137; 
and  Gerard  of  Nazareth,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  the 
biographer  of  various  saints  resident  in  the  Holy  Land 
(c  1160).'  To  these  we  may  add  the  name  of  another 
Scaodinaviau  devotee,  Gissur  Hallsou,  whose  account  of  a 
visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1150-52  has  disappeared,  and  who 
muBt  therefore  be  taken  as  typical  of  a  third  class,  the 
pilgrims  who  travelled  but  have  left  no  record. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Holy  City  into  Saladin's  hands 
the  relations  of  the  Christian  world  with  Syria  are  com- 
pletely changed,  and  Christian  travel  in  the  Levant  begins 
to  follow  new  lines.  We  have  already  noticed  the  begin- 
nings of  this  tendency :  even  in  the  earlier  twelfth  century 
pilgrimage  has  ceased  to  attract  the  really  enterprising 
spirits,  who  increasingly  find  their  natural  calling  in  the 
journeys  of  an  expanding  commerce,  and  leave  the  Via  Sacra 
to  a  humbler  class  of  wayfarer.  Here  we  need  only  repeat 
that  the  last  seventy  years  of  the  Crusading  Age  supply  us 
with  nothing  of  special  interest  in  pilgrim-travel.  In  fact, 
there  is  only  one  first-hand  description  of  the  Holy  Places 
in  this  time  from  a  Latin  source  which  is  worthy  of  the 
name,  or  anything  more  than  a  series  of  allusions,  travellers' 
tales,  or  citations  from  older  writers.  This  is  the  old 
French  pamphlet  known  as  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  of  about 
1220.  By  the  side  of  this,  but  much  inferior  to  it,  are 
certain  passives  in  the  works  of  historians  and  chroniclers, 
such  as  Ernoul  and  James  de  Vitry,  which  may  be  taken 
as  representative  of  a  large  body  of  Crusading  literature 
referring  to  the  geography  of  the  Levant.  While,  in  con- 
'  Aa  null  as  Othmar,  auother  wrilcr  on  tlio  Holj  PUcea,  c.  1 16.i. 
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elusion,  there  are  certain  minor  notices  with  which  we  may 
continue  and  end  in  this  period  the  list  that  has  been 
sketched  out  for  the  preceding  epochs.  Among  these 
slender  records  the  City  of  Jerusalem  naturally  comes 
first. 

This  tract,  though  it  professes  to  describe  the  condition 
of  Jerusalem  just  before  Saladin's  reconquest,  is  undoubtedly 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  in  some  manuscripts  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  second  part,  dealing  with  the  other  Holy  Places 
of  Syria.  Generally  speaking,  the  notes  here  given  us 
resemble  those  of  John  of  Wurzburg  and  of  Theoderich ; 
they  are  somewhat  less  detailed,  but  they  embrace  a  lai^er 
number  of  subjects.  In  the  second  part,  the  mention  of 
ChElteau  Pilerin  shows  that  the  date  of  writing  must  have 
been  subsequent  to  1218,  when  this  Castle  was  erected  by 
the  Templars.  Again,  the  Castle  of  St.  Margaret,  on  Mount 
Carmel,  is  supposed  to  date  only  from  1209.  Once  more, 
the  writer  refers  to  St.  Chariton  as  having,  been  dead  eight 
hundred  years,  and  he  died  in  410.  Thus  the  date  of  com- 
position cannot  well  be  earlier  than  about  1220.  At  the 
very  opening  we  meet  the  startling  statement  that  Jerusalem 
was  no  longer  in  the  same  place  where  it  stood  when  Christ 
was  on  Earth ;  then  it  was  on  Mount  Sion ;  but  in  the 
author's  time  only  a  few  monks  inhabited  that  hill,  guarding 
the  traditional  place  of  the  Last  Supper.  Next,  we  hear  of 
the  four  Master  Gates  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  of  the  Church 
of  St.  James  of  (Jalicia  ;  of  a  street  devoted  to  the  cooking 
of  food  for  the  pilgrims  (and  thence  called  Mal-quisinat,  of 
the  street  of  the  Germans,  noticed  by  John  of  Wurzbui^ ; 
and  of  the  Exchange  or  Market  of  the  Syrians  and  Latins. 
Besides  these,  we  have  the  Pool  of  the  Germans,  perhap= 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
and  the  Abbey  of  the  Georgians,  founded  by  monks  from 
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that  country  of  Avegia  or  Amazonia  which  mediaeval  and 
classical  legend  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian. 

The  second  part  of  this  tract  describes  the  ordinary 
route  fram  Acre,  Haifa,  and  Caesarea  to  Jaffa  and  Jeru- 
aalem ;  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan ;  and  from  the  Holy 
City  to  Samaria  and  Galilee — altogether  giving  a  pretty 
complete  list  of  the  journeys  usually  performed  by  Syrian 
devotees,  and  furnishing  a  number  of  distance-reckonings 
which  on  the  whole  are  extraordinarily  accurate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  miraculous  and  legendary  element 
is  very  strong  here,  and  the  mediaeval  readings  of  Bible 
history  appear  in  their  most  complete  distortions.  As 
examples  of  this  we  have  the  Chapel  of  St.  Cornelius, '  who 
was,  after  my  Lord*  St  Peter,  Archbishop  of  Caesarea'; 
the  cloak  of  St.  James  of  Galicia ;  the  print  of  the  ten 
fingers  of  Christ  upon  the  stone ;  and  the  miraculous  virtues 
of  the  Tomb  of  St.  Catherine,  which  many  wild  beasts  on 
the  mountains  lived  by  licking.  A  peculiar  story  occurs 
about  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  '  On  this  sweet  water  lake  of 
Jordan,  Christ  ate  with  His  Apostles  after  His  resurrec- 
tion ;  but  He  only  ate  the  backs  of  the  fish,  which  were  as 
lai^  as  the  roaches  of  the  sweet  waters  of  France,  and  all 
the  rest  He  threw  back  into  the  water,  when  the  fish  at 
once  moved  again  and  swam  away.'  As  to  Tiberias,  one  of 
the  stories  from  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  re-appears 
la  this  tract ;  for  here  was  the  torch  which  the  Jews  threw 
at  the  Messiah  when  He  showed  them  how  to  dye.  In 
Tortosa  we  have  a  mention  of  a  very  ancient  Church  of  the 
Theotokos,  which  the  author  supposes  to  have  been  the 
oldest  in  the  world  to  receive  this  dedication  ;  and,  like  James 

'  '  MouBcigneur. ' 
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de  Vitry,  he  ascribes  the  building  of  the  edifice  to  St. 
Peter.* 


In  the  seveath,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  chapters  o! 
Emoul's  chronicle  we  have  a  description  of  various  parta 
of  Palestine  outside  Jeruaalem.  This  chronicle  is  of  the 
year  1231 ;  it  abounds  in  mistakes,  and  ia  of  very  small 
valua  Beginning  with  a  notice  of  the  Jordan,  'where  it 
rises,  how  it  goes,  and  where  it  rests,'  the  troubadour-annalist 
repeats  the  old  rabbinical  stories  of  the  fountains  of  Jor  and 
Dan  (or  Dain),  of  the  Ark  of  Noah  and  its  building  at 
Arka  on  Mount  Lebanon,  aud  of  the  mountain  of  salt  on 
the  shore  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake.  The  miracle  of  Cana  is 
transferred  to  Tiberias,  and  the  incident  is  distorted  into  the 
'Wedding  of  Archedeclin'  or  Architrlclin, — thus  outdoing 
Saewulf  and  the  City  of  Jerusalem,.  For  here  Architriclious, 
the  '  Ruler  of  the  Feast,'  appears  as  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
narrative  of  St.  John  is  still  more  completely  corrupted 
than  we  find  it  in  the  Worcester  Pilgrim.  In  mentioning 
the  town  of  '  Crac '  or  Kerak,  and  its  lordship  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  Emoul  refers  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine 
on  Mount  Sinai,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  same  lordship, 
an  outpost  of  Christendom,  on  the  borders  of  Islam,  where 
thirteen  monks  lived  in  privation  'like  Moses.'  Near  this 
was  the  Ked  Sea,  through  the  midst  of  which  ran  the  Eiver 
of  Paradise  which  Scripture  called  Pison  or  the  Nile.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  (or  'Jericop')  'walled  with 
adamant,'  Emoul  describes  the  snake-charming  which  he 

'  Thi«  still  renwina  almost  perfect, 
bAving  been  turned  into  a  Hosqae, 
but  it  was  of  courae  tnucb  later  thnn 
tradition  made  it,  and  both  the  Gftli- 
ccntniy  Church  of  the  B.V.M.  at 
Epbssua  and  the  fourth  -  ceotury 
Chapel    of   the    Virgin'a   Tomb    at 


Jerusalem  vere  older.  Many  other 
favourite  legenda  of  this  neigbboar- 
hood  re-appear  in  the  City  of  Jtru- 
laUm;  as,  e.g.  the  miraculous  picture 
at  BejTOUt,  and  that  at  Sardeuai, 
near  Damai^cua  (Xolre  Damt  <U  la 
Rochr). 
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may  have  witnessed  there ;  and  as  to  the  Samaritan  com- 
munity near  Sebaste,  he  has  a  remarkable  story  of  its 
origin.  It  was  colonised,  he  tells  us,  by  the  branches  of  that 
race  which  were  to  be  found  in  Alexandria  and  Damascus ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  these  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
'  churches '  lasted  to  tlie  seventeenth  century.  For  the 
rest,  Krnoul  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory;  his  ideutiScations 
of  ancient  sites  are  generally  wrong ;  and  his  estimates  of 
distance  are  reckless.  Scarcely  anywhere  does  he  show 
evidence  of  personal  travel  and  first-hand  knowledge,  and 
his  account  of  Jerusalom  is  apparently  derived  almost 
verbatim  from  an  earlier  work. 

Among  the  descriptions  of  Syria  which  are  historical, 
antiquarian,  or  ecclesiastical  rather  than  geographical,  but 
which,  being  accompanied  by  some  personal  knowledge 
of  the  country,  cannot  be  altogether  neglected,  that  of  James 
de  Vitry  is  prominent.  Having  been  appointed  Bishop 
of  Acre  in  1217,  the  year  of  a  futile  Crusade  under  King 
Andrew  of  Hungary,  James  went  with  the  Christian  army 
to  the  siege  of  Damietta  in  1218,  took  an  active  part  in 
military  operations  both  in  Galilee  and  I^pt,  and  did  not 
finally  leave  Palestine  till  1227.  Thus  he  spent  nearly  ten 
years  of  his  life  in  the  country  whose  history  he  attempts 
to  narrate,  and  if  he  had  been  endowed  with  any  geogra- 
phical interest,  he  might  have  compiled  both  maps  and 
descriptions  far  superior  to  anything  then  in  Christian  use, 
but  his  mind  was  the  mind  of  a  rhetorician  and  a  wonder- 
seeker,  and  his  hysterical  style  and  marvellous  tales  are 
untempered  by  any  good  critical  faculty. 

His  identifications  of  places  are  little  better  than  those 
of  the  most  casual  visitor;  thus  we  find  here  the  old  mis- 
takes of  Pelusium  '  or '  Belbeis,  Beeisheba  '  or '  Gibelin,  and 
so  forth ; '  Hierapolis  or  ilaubecli '  is  his  reading  of '  Heliopolis 
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;  the  name  of  ^lia,  given  to  Jerusalem,  he  derives 
frooi  ^Hus,  a  Boman  quaestor,  who  rebuilt  it  after  the 
destructioD  by  Titus ;  Petra  he  places  near  Babbath  Ammon 
'  where  Uriah  was  slain.'  Whenever  the  Saracens  got  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  City  they  set  up  the  image  of  '  Maehomet '  in 
the  Temple ;  the  historian  adds  a  short  and  less  mythical 
account  of  the  three  great  Orders  of  Chivalry  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Holy  Sites.' 

As  to  the  maritime  intercourse  between  Western  Europe 
and  the  Levant,  De  Vitry  is  emphatic  and  suggestive. 
The  skill  of  the  Italian  merchants,  as  seamen,  might  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  Crueaders,  if  they  had  not  been 
more  inclined  to  fight  with  one  another  than  with  the 
infidels,  and  if  they  had  not  shared  to  the  full  the  degenera- 
tion which  had  overtaken  the  Latins  in  Syria  and  destroyed 
the  efficiency  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital,  Further  on, 
among  his  notice  of  various  sects,  De  Vitry  gives  us  a  little 
incidental  ge<^raphy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jacobites  of  Nubia, 
,£thiopia,  and  other  countries  '  as  far  as  India ' ;  of  the  Nes- 
torians,  living  under  that  most  puissant  lord,  Prester  John ; 
of  the  Geotg:ians,  among  whom  dwelt  the  Amazons ;  of  the 
Mozarabic  Christians  of  Africa  and  Spain ;  of  the  Assassins 
who  were  the  chief  sect  of  the  Essenes ;  and  of  the  Sadducean 
Jews  living  near  the  Caspian  Mountains  and  the  wall  of 
Alexander,  who  in  the  time  of  Antichrist  were  to  return 
to  Palestine.  Lastly,  in  his  Topography  of  Syria,  De  ^''itry 
includes  a  province  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 


■  Of  tlieae  the  lloapitallerd  ure 
said  by  De  Vitrj  to  have  arisen  from 
the  purely  peaceful  enterprise  of 
some  LonUiaTda,  especially  of  Amalfi, 
who  brought  merchandise  to  Syria, 
and  by  presents  induced  the  lord  of 
Egypt  to  let  them    build  a  I^tiii 


Church  near  the  Huly  Sepuk'hre. 
The  ,St.  John  of  the  Hospital  was, 
according  to  De  ^'it^y,  [not  St.  John 
tlie  Baptist  but]  St.  John  the  Cbari- 
tabLe,  of  Cyprus.  »fterw*rde  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria ;  cf.  Hutory  of  Jerii- 
satem  (abbreviated),  ch.  Ixiv. 
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add  a  cousidetable  portion  o!  the  Arabian  Desert,  while 
among  the  three  provinces  that  make  np  Palestine  he 
reckons  Philistia  and  ita  capital  at  Caesarea  Philippi.^ 

There  only  remain  certain  scattered  contributions  to 
what  may  be  called  the  Mediaeval  Library  of  Syrian 
geography,  and  of  these  only  a  few  record  actual  travel ; 
the  rest  are  nothing  more  than  declamations,  allegories, 
pious  appeals,  or  topc^raphical  notes  of  a  second-hand 
order.  The  former  class  feebly  maintains  an  old  tradition 
in  the  persons  and  writings  of  Antony  of  Novgorod 
(c.  1200),  Wilbrand  of  Oldenbui^  (c.  1212),  Thietmar  or 
Thetmar  (c.  1217),  and  Sabbas  of  Servia  (c.  1225-1237). 

Among  these  the  'great  sinner'  Antony,  a  poor  counter- 
part of  Abbot  Daniel,  represents  the  other  main  centre  of 
Bussian  life,  the  northern  and  commercial  capital  in  the 
South  Baltic  basin,  of  which  he  was  archbishop  or  metro- 
politan. He  passed  through  Constantinople  on  the  eve 
of  the  Latin  Conquest,  and  perhaps  visited  Palestine  under 
the  restored  Moslem  rule,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Saladin ; 
but  among  the  details  of  bia  journey  there  are  scarcely 
any  of  general  interest,  and  he  has  only  recorded  little  more 
than  his  impressions  of  the  sacred  places  of  TsaTgrad.  Yet, 
in  the  allusions  he  occasionally  makes  to  the  religious  inter- 
course between  the  Byzantine  world  and  his  own  people,  and 
to  the  condition  of  Byzantium  itself  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Older  Eastern  Empire,  he  establishes  his  claim  to  a  position 
of  higher  value  than  the  average  pilgrim  wayfarer  of  this  age. 
Thus,  in  the  gold  paten  which  the  Princess  Olga  had  caused 
to  be  made  for  the  divine  Liturgy  in  the  Church  of  the 
Eternal  Wisdom;  in  the  'model'  eikon  of  the  Slav  saints, 
Boris  and  Gleb ;  and  in  the  relics  of  the  Eussian  priest  Leon, 

'  Cf.  EilUrry  of  JtrvMoUm,  cbs.  IxlT.-llxx..  xcvi. 
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wlio  had  thrice  made  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  on  foot, 
and  of  the  Lady  Xenia,  the  daughter  of  Bracislav — we  have 
suggestions  of  a  constant  but  little-known  movement  from 
North-Eastem  Europe  to  Constantinople  and  Palestine.  And 
the  same  suggestion  lies  in  Antony's  mention  of  the  convent 
of  Matchukov ;  of  the  Russian  '  embolon '  among  the  treasures 
of  the  Imperial  City ;  and  of  the  embassy  under  Tverdiatina 
Ostromiritza,  Nedan,  Domagir,  Dmitri,  and  Negvar  from 
Boman,  Grand  Prince  of  Vladimir,  to  the  Emperor  Alexius 
III.  These  envoys  were  present  at  a  church  council  over 
which  the  Emperor  ^  presided ;  and  this  council  was  pro- 
bably that  held  in  the  May  of  1199,  at  which  the  patriarch 
John  Eamateros  also  assisted.  It  is  to  Antony's  descrip- 
tions of  the  Church  of  St,  Sophia  and  of  the  imperial '  palace 
of  gold'  that  most  of  his  readers  would  now  turn  with 
especial  interest ;  but  they  would  be  disappointed  if  they 
hoped  to  find  here  anything  more  than  catalc^ues  of  relics, 
(such  as  the  shield  of  Constantino  and  the  right  hand  of  John 
Baptist),  descriptions  of  '  holy  and  appalling '  miracles,  or 
details  of  religious  services,  such  as  that  of  Matins  in  the 
Patriarchal  Church. 

With  the  journey  of  the  Archbishop  of  Novgorod  that 
of  another  metropolitan  naturally  connects  itself.  In  1225- 
1230  Sabbas  of  Servia,  afterwards  one  of  the  saints  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  made  his  way  to  Palestine,  and  compiled  an 
account  of  his  visit  in  the  Serbian  dialect  of  Slavonic;  but 
no  proper  record  has  survived  of  the  alleged  travels  of  St. 
Euphrosyna,  Princess  of  Polotsk,  to  the  same  country,  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  these  have  accordingly 
been  dismissed,  without  sufficient  cause,  as  purely  mythical. 
The  itineraries  of  the  Western  pilgrims,  Wilbrand  of  Olden- 
bui^  and  Thietmar,  are  almost  entirely  repetitions  of 
>  Angehis  Camnenua,  1195-1203, 
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material  we  have  already  had  to  notice,  especially  from  John 
of  Wiirzbui^  and  the  Old  Compendium;  Wilbrand,  how- 
ever, has  rather  more  to  tell  us  about  Asia  Minor  than  the 
generality  of  palmers.  Laat  among  the  first-hand  descrip- 
tions of  Palestine  within  this  period,  albeit  of  very  doubtful 
character,  is  the  supposed  book  of  James  Pantaleon,  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  commonly  assigned  to  one  of  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  Crusading  age  (1250-1270). 

The  latter  class  of  these  writings,  those  of  an  entirely 
derivative  and  untravelled  authorship,  include  a  tract  by 
Peter  of  Blois  (about  1190),  on  the  Length  and  Breadth  of 
Palestine,  mostly  composed  of  extracts  from  Jerome  ;  the  Tri- 
partite Helatioii  of  the  monk  Haymar  (about  1199),  on  the 
manners  and  resources'  of  the  Hagarenes  or  Saracens, 
addressed  to  Innocent  III.;  another  work  of  the  same 
ecclesiastic,  on  the  condition '  of  the  Holy  Land  about  the 
same  date ;  a  short  anonymous  description  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  a  fragment  of  an  Itinei-ary  *  from  the  last  years  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Besides  these,  Badulphus  Niger,  as  he 
tells  us  himself  in  his  chronicle  (c.  1200),  composed  a  short 
account  of  the  three  principal  pilgrim-routes  to  Jerusalem; 
Gervase  of  Tilbury,  in  his  Olia  Impe)-ialia,  of  about  1211, 
makes  frequent  reference  to  the  geography  of  the  Levant; 
the  same  service  is  performed  by  Eustathius,*  who  may  he 
reckoned  among  the  latest  and  least  of  Greek  geographers,  in 
his  Parekbolai  of  nearly  the  same  date  (c  1212) ;  while  Ec^r 
of  Wendover  and  Matthew  Paris  in  their  Floret  Historiarntii 
(1236)  and  Chronica  Majm-a  (1250),  conclude  the  list  of 
mediaeval  annalists  in  this  period  who  give  us  an  allusive 

■  Vires. 
''Sutna. 
'  III  Libr.  at  Line.  fVill,  Oifoi-d, 
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treatment  of  Syrian  matters  and  Syrian  intercourse  with  the 
West  But  Matthew  Paris  devoted  more  special  attention 
to  this  subject ;  for  he  also  composed  a  map  of  Paleatine  and 
a  variety  of  noles  about  Palestine  travel  and  topography, 
elsewhere  noticed  at  lengtb,  and  apparently  based  in  part 
upon  a  little  guide-book  of  about  1231,  Les  Pderi-nages  pour 
alter  en  Jerusalem.  It  is  more  questionable  whether 
Matthew's  work  was  in  any  way  related  to  other  still 
more  insignificant  productions  of  this  time,  such  as  Philippe 
Mouaquet's  rhymed  description  of  the  Holy  Laud  (c.  A-n 
1241),  or  the  parallel  sketch  of  Martinus  Polonus  (c.  1240- 
1245).' 

or  Oiiincnier  of  Boulognv  and  his 
Danes  and  Frisians,  1096;  (2)  the 
Northmen  ot  Man  and  the  Sontli 
iBlea,  1189-91  ;  (3)  the  Datp  and 
Frieinna  who  visit  Conipoatella  and 
i-arage  Moslem  Spain,  1189-91  ;  (4) 
the  Norwegian  Crusadere,  Hreidnr. 
Cir  Laufnacs,  etc.,  1190.  The  ]jlI- 
({rinisge  of  Aljbot  Kichoias  of  Tliing- 
eyrar.  1151-4,  is  the  lieHtcxanilile  ..f 
the  Norse  '  Rume  I'oute.'  From  the 
Evder  he  timccs  an  itinerary  liy 
Paderborn  and  Mainz  to  Basel,  Vevey, 
MountSt.  Bernard,  Aosta,  Pavia,  and 
SCI.  hy  Rome,  to  Ban  and  Moiio]M>li. 
Cf.  Sciiplona  lUrum  IMitii-.,  i.  S79; 
iii.  388  ;  Scrijilon*  Rernm  Uennanir. 
xvii.  794-8  ;  Uozj",  Rxktrehn,  ii.  295, 
329-340  ;  Riant,  ExpcdirUm*  .  .  . 
il'f  Scan/tiHBiii  t»  Tern  SninU  \i\i. 
62-7,  68-86,  laS-e.  129,  lSl-9,  144- 
216,  221,  225,  226-9,  230-9,  272-7, 
280-806,     312-338,     342-3.    348-3,W. 


'  Otiier  pil^mages  of  tlie  5uindi- 
narians  to  the  Holy  Land  and  in  a 
lees  degree  to  Rome  and  Compoetella, 
oHer  many  points  of  geographical 
interest.  For  want  of  space  we  can 
only  note  hei'e  tiiu  journeys,  e.g.  (1) 
of  Alfviu  Haraldson,  grandson  of 
Cnut  the  Great,  o.  a.d.  1080  ;  (2)  of 
Svein  Nordbaggi,  Bishop  of  Biiskilde, 
c.  1086 ;  (3)  of  Logman  Gudrbdson, 
King  of  Man  and  the  Islei,  c.  1095; 
(4)  of  Eric  (he  Good,  King  of  Den- 
nark,  1102-31  (5)  of  STein  and 
Eskill,  brothers  of  Asker,  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Lund,  c.  1150  3:  t8)  r.f 
EakillEristiemsou.second  Archbishop 
of  Lund,  c-  1164-8:  (7)  of  Andres 
Skioldabandr  from  Noni-ay,  c.  1229- 
1230,  All  the  above  were  peaceful 
attempts,  some  unsuccewfnl.  to  visit 
Jerusalem,  with  or  withont  a  jouiney 
to  Rone.  Armed  expeditions  to 
Palestine  fron  Scandinavia  are  in- 
stanced in  the  fleets  of  (1)  \Vimmer 
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CHAPTER  IV 

BENJAMIN   OF  TUDELA  AND  OTHER  JEWISH  TRAVELLERS 

A  NEW  chapter  of  mediaeval  travel  begins  with  Rabbi 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (c.  1159-1173).  His  Records  are  the 
earliest  important  contributions  of  the  Hebrew  race  to 
geography ;  they  also  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  the  move- 
ment from  west  to  east,  whose  outlook  now  began  to  reach 
beyond  the  Euphrates  to  Central  and  Further  Asia.  Before 
the  time  of  Benjamin  the  Jews  had  often  made  extensive 
journeys,-  being  for  various  reasons  especially  useful  aa 
envoys,  negotiators,  commercial  travellers,  and  spies ;  but 
their  geography,  written  and  traditional,  seems  to  have  re- 
mained at  the  rudimentary  sU^e  of  the  Old  Testament,  until 
in  the  twelfth  century  their  learned  men  first  condescended 
to  study  earth-knowledge  as  a  science,  or  at  least  as  a  body 
of  fact.  At  first  this  new  development  was  chiefly  notice- 
able in  the  more  careful  and  systematic  visitation  and  de- 
scription of  the  old  home-lands  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
above  all  of  Syria  itself;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  was 
apparently  through  the  Crusading  movement  that  the 
change  was  brought  about.  For  Jews  as  well  aa  Christians 
availed  themselves  of  the  fresh  opportunities  of  travel  to  the 
Holy  Places  of  both  religions ;  and  they  also  attempted  to 
discover  and  make  known  to  their  brethren  in  Europe,  more 
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perfectly  than  before,  the  condition  of  the  congregations  of 
the  Levant,  and  the  position  and  state  of  the  sepulclires  and 
memorials  of  the  great  Hebrews  of  former  days. 
-  Long  before  the  twelfth  century,  however,  a  certain 
movement  to  and  fro  between  distant  Hebrew  communities 
is  faintly  shown  by  scanty  records,  and  it  will  be  convenient 
in  this  place  to  treat  these  indications  as  introductory  to 
the  central  figure  (and  narrative)  of  Eahbi  Benjamin,  con- 
cluding this  chapter  with  a  short  account  of  Petachia  of 
Eatisbon  and  the  other  Israelites  who  contributed  in  theory 
or  practice  to  the  progress  of  geography  before  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Talmud  of  Palestine  or  of  Jerusalem,  which  in  its 
present  form  is  of  the  later  fourth  ceutury,  contains  some 
topographical  allusions,  not  only  to  regions  within  the 
borders  of  Syria,  but  also  to  Egj-pt,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Arabia,  The  sixth  century  Babylonian  Talmud  has  a  more 
extended  geographical  outlook ;  notices  of  Media,  Persia  (or 
the  Land  of  the  Mf^),  and  Cappadocia  are  here  to  be  found 
along  with  remarks  on  the  general  structure  of  the  world, 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  the  mountains  of  darkness,  the  seventy 
nations,  and  the  mysterious  river  Sambation.  The  journey 
of  Isaac  the  Jew,  in  the  embassy  sent  by  Charlemagne  to 
the  Caliph  Harun  al  Rashid  (801,  802),  was  a  proof  of  the 
extreme  value  of  the  Hebrews  as  intermediaries  in  mediaeval 
intercourse ;  it  was  Isaac  who  furnished  the  report  of  this 
mission  to  the  Frank  Emperor ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
connection  of  the  Prankish  and  Dabylonian  synagogues  was 
revived  by  this  journey,  for  it  is  from  about  A.D.  850  that 
we  find  the  name  of  France  mentioned  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Eastern  Eabbis.  Several  other  Jewish  travels  of  the 
ninth  century  are  recorded.  Thus  about  820  Jacob  ben 
Sbeara  vras  sent  to  India  by  a  Moslem  prince  to  procure 
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certain  astroDoniical  works;  again,  some  fifty  years  later, 
another  Hebrew  wanderer,  whose  name  is  appropriated  by 
the  half-fabulous  relation  of  Eldad  the  Danite,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Jews  of  Arabia  (c.  a.d.  870).  Saadia  Gaon,  of  the  Faydm 
in  I^ypt,  who  died  A.D.  942,  and  Nathan,  a  Babylonian,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  have  only 
left  some  cursory  geographical  references  to  distant  lands, 
such  as  India;  but  the  son  of  Saadia,  one  Eabbi  Dosa, 
brings  us  into  connection  with  a  far  more  important  person, 
Chisdai  or  Chasdai  ben  Isaac,  the  physician  and  minister  of 
Abderrahman  III.,  Caliph  of  Cordova.  This  Hebrew  states- 
man busied  himself  in  collecting  information  upon  the  state 
of  the  Jews  in  all  the  countries  that  sent  embassies  to 
Cordova;  and  in  pursuit  of  this  object  he  wrote  (among 
others)  to  Joseph,  Prince  of  the  l^hazars,  giving  him  an 
account  of  Andalusia,  and  asking  in  return  for  some  news 
of  the  state  of  tlie  Jewish  Kingdom  in  South-Eastern  Europe. 
This  letter  was  brought  from  the  Guadalquivir  to  the 
Volga  by  three  Jewish  messengers,  Saul,  Joseph,  and  Jacob 
ben  Eliezer  (c.  a,d.  959).  It  was  in  answer  to  a  similar 
enquiry  about  the  Jews  of  Egypt  that  Chasdai  received 
a  similar  report  from  Eabbi  Dosa;  and  we  may  perhaps 
consider  that  this  correspondence  was  identical  in  object 
with  the  travels  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  Petachia 
of  Ratisbon,  only  pursuing  a  different  method  to  arrive  at 
the  same  end.  That  end  was  clearly  the  establishment  of 
a  better  understanding  between  the  various  communities  of 
Jews  scattered  over  the  world ;  for  this  understandinij,  in 
favourable  times  and  circumstances,  might  develop  into  a 
political  unity,  and  thus  the  Jews  might  again  play  a 
prominent  part  in  history;  even  without  this,  the  financial 
schemes  and  fraternal  charities  of  the  dispersed  children  of 
Abraham  could  not  fail  to  derive  the  greatest  benefits  from 
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the  maintenance  and  development  of  such  a  correspondence 
aa  this  of  Chasdai.  The  very  aurvival,  indeed,  of  the  Hebrew 
race  and  religion  was  obviously  in  danger  from  a  complete 
interruption  of  the  communications  between  the  often  distant 
synagogues ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  extensive 
travel  should  be  more  in  fashion  among  the  Hebrews,  to 
whom  it  was  so  necessary,  than  among  those  Christiana, 
whose  ideal  for  many  centuries  was  rather  one  of  self- 
contained  exclusiveness  within  the  sacred  limits  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  civilisation.  Many  of  these  Jewish 
wanderings  have  passed  unrecorded ;  others  are  only  com- 
memorated by  a  bare  allusion  ;  others,  again,  survive  in 
a  fragmentary  state.  But  from  what  remains  to  us  it  is 
clear  that  throughout  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  as  in  later 
and  more  civilised  times,  the  Jews  of  the  most  remote 
countries  had  a  system  of  correspondence,  by  letters  and 
messengers,  which  was  surprisingly  complete,  probably 
superior  to  any  telegraphy  in  use  among  the  Christiana  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  and  responsible  for  a  steady  and  remarkable 
growth  of  Jewish  influence. 

In  this  connection  we  may  notice  that  the  tenth  century 
gave  a  certain  strange  and  novel  promise  of  the  restoration 
of  Israel  The  conversion  of  the  Khazars,  or  at  least  of  the 
ruling  clans  of  this  people,  was  not  the  only  or  the  earliest 
incident  of  the  kind,  but  it  was  apparently  the  most  im- 
portant acquisition  of  mediaeval  Judaism ;  and  it  offered 
some  hopes  of  providing  a  new  and  powerful  centre  for 
the  revival  of  Jewish  nationality  and  ambitions.  Among 
older  instances  of  successful  pioselytism,  the  leading  place 
perhaps  belongs  to  that  Hebrew  dynasty  and  kingdom  in 
Yemen,  or  Homeritis,  which,  from  about  B.c.  120  till  the 
Hrst  quarter  of  the  sixth  century  aft«r  Christ,  maintained 
the  law  of  Moses  aj*  a  privileged  creed  in  South -Western 
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Arabia.  It  waa  at  last  overthrown  by  the  Christians  of 
Abyssinia  (a.d.  522),  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Moham- 
med, after  a  savage  persecution  of  the  Nazarenes,  to  which 
the  Koran  apparently  alludes ;  ^  but  down  to  the  time  of 
Mohammed's  final  success  various  Hebrew  communities, 
scattered  over  other  parts  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  main- 
tained themselves  in  considerable  strength.  With  the 
triumph  of  Islam  the  Prophet's  fatherland  was  closed  to  all 
e.\cept  his  followers;  and  obstinate  Jews  were  expelled 
without  compunction ;  but  in  the  next  century  they  found 
a  new  home  on  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  About  A.D. 
740  a  certain  Bulan,  King  of  the  Khazars,  determined  to 
abandon  the  older  heathendom  of  his  people.  From  the 
sixth  century  this  nation,  usually  considered  as  Turkish, 
had  been  rising  in  importance  and  civilisation ;  they  had 
gradually  given  up  their  nomadic  habits,  had  adopted  a  settled 
life,  and  had  even  developed  a  considerable  commerce  in  fish, 
furs,  and  slaves  ;*  their  chief  town,  Amil,  or  Bilangiar,  near 
the  modem  Astrakhan,  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Volga, 
and  claimed  an  important  share  in  the  trade  of  the  Caspian  ; 
while  other  Ehazar  settlements  stretched  from  the  estuary 
of  the  '  Atil '  to  that  of  the  Don.  Another  of  their  towns, 
Semender,  is  mentioned  by  Edrisi  as  near  Amil ;  and  their 
dominion  seems  to  have  extended  from  the  Caucasus  and 
the  wall  of  Derbent  in  the  South,  to  the  latitude  of 
Moscow  in  the  North.  According  to  one  tradition,  the 
ancient  Persian  ramparts  in  the  Caucasus  were  erected  by 
Ohosroes  the  Just  as  a  barrier  against  the  heathen  Khazars ; 


■  Chap.  Iiiiv.  r/K  Starry.  '  By 
the  star-bespaDgled  Heaven  ;  Sy  the 
prediated  day ;  By  tlie  vitnesa  and 
the  wituessed— Cursed  were  the  con- 
trivptn  of  the  pit  of  fire,  when  they 
Mt  over  Hgainst  it  and 


of  what  they  JQllieted  on  the  b«- 
lievera  .  .  .  they  hated  them  for 
their  faith  in  God' 

*  In  exchange  for  money  and  other 
praliicta  of  the  Sontli. 
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and  beyond  thia  rampart  the  early  Arab  travellers  recog- 
nised the  same  people  as  masters  of  the  land  Thus 
Sallam  the  Interpreter  (in  about  840)  and  Abul  Hassan  Ali, 
of  Bagdad,  sumamed  Al  Masudi  (in  about  930),  visited  and 
described  Khazaria ;  so  did  Ibn  Foslan  in  921-2,  with  the 
special  object  of  drawing  it  within  the  pale  ot  Islam ;  nor 
were  these  the  only  efforts  in  this  direction.  A  great 
number  of  the  people  did  actually  embrace  the  religion  of 
Mohammed,  and  some  of  the  early  Caliphs  relied  upon  their 
friendship  and  support  against  Constantinople.  In  the 
pursuit  of  their  trade,  however,  the  Khazars  admitted 
merchants  of  all  races  and  faiths  with  equal  tolerance,  and 
sometimes  they  appeared  rather  to  incline  to  the  Byzantines 
against  the  Saracens ;  but  in  the  end  they  decided  in  favour  of 
the  third  of  those  claimants  who  were  pressing  them  so  hard. 
Prince  Bulan  made  careful  enquiry,  and  found  a  brilliant 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  For  the  Christian  admitted 
Judaism  to  be  the  second  best  form  of  belief,  and  the  same 
was  granted  by  the  Moslem ;  from  this  it  was  clear  that  the 
best  was  really  that  which  each  disputant  placed  next  to 
his  own  ;  and  Bulan  therefore  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Jewish  creed,  just  as  Hellenic  opinion  after  the  Persian 
war  decided  in  favour  of  Themistocles.  After  this,  teachers 
of  the  law  of  Moses  were  brought  into  the  country,  and 
Judaism  became  a  condition  for  the  holder  of  the  sovereign 
power;  but  otherwise  the  old  toleration  continued  till  the 
overthrow  of  the  dynasty  and  the  nation,  about  the  year  of 
Christ  1000.  Chasdai  heard  of  all  this  through  the  envoys 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  at  the  Court  ot  Cordova,  and  it 
was  by  the  medium  of  a  Grerman  Jew  (among  others)  that 
he  forwarded  his  famous  epistle  to  King  Joseph.  The 
international  character  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  tenth 
century  could  not  be  better  illustrated. 
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Josippon  ben  GorioE  (otherwise  Joseph  Uorionides)  the 
tratislntor  of  Josephus;  Sherira  ben  Khanina,  the  principal 
of  the  Hebrew  Academy  at  Pumbeditha,  a.d.  967-997 ; 
and  Asaaf,  the  mathematician,  of  c  1050,  all  wrote 
upon  geographical  matters.  With  the  name  of  Asaaf 
are  connected  some  stories  of  fabulous  travel,  but  none 
of  these  are  really  important  to  the  subject.'  After  the 
commencement  of  the  Crusades,  Nathan  ben  Jechiel  of  Rome 
(a.d.  1101)  and  Abraham  ben  Chija,  an  astronomer  of  Barce- 
lona (1100-1130),  continue  the  list  of  Jewish  geographers — 
if  such  a  name  can  be  applied  to  writers  mainly  concerned 
with  other  interests,  in  whom  geography  is  merely  incidental 
and  allusive.  On  the  other  hand,  Abraham  ben  Meir  ben 
Ezra,  of  Spain,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1168,  was  a  considerable 
traveller,  and  visited  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  many 
places  of  Italy,  Provence,  France,  North  Africa,  Syria,^ 
Mesopotamia,*  and  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean  *  and 
British  Seas.*  Unfortunately  he  left  no  proper  account  of 
these  journeys.  Again  Yehuda  ben  Elia  Radasi,  a  Karaite 
Jew,  lived  and  wrote  in  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  (c.  A.D.  1147),  and  in  the  course  of  his  works 
referred  to  various  matters  of  physical  geography  and  to  the 
dwelling-places  of  different  religious  sects.  In  the  same 
manner,  Abraham  Halevi  ben  Daud  (or  David),  resident  at 
Toledo  in  1161,  may  be  counted  among  the  Hebrew  writers 
who  touch  on  things  geographical;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  great  Moses  Maimonides  (a.d.  1131-1204),  who 
was  also  a  practical  traveller,  but  whose  works  have  only 
the  most  meagre  reference  to  the  subject  of  earth-knowledge. 

The  change  from  these  arid  and  scanty  jottings  to  the 

'  For    they    only    fjve   si?attei*ed  |   viaits   to  Italy,  France,  and  North 

I'eferenccB.  Africa,  but,  according  to  one  tmdition, 

'  Tlieae  aic  hsa  certain  tliaii  the   {    he  ni'ote  tno  pamphlets  in  London. 
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Beeords  of  liabbi  Beajatniu  is  a  great  oud  siguificant  one; 
but  it  is  Qot  likely  that  lie,  any  more  thao  his  predeceaaors, 
attracted  the  attentiou  of  many  except  his  co-religionists. 
His  work  was  so  primarily  concerned  with  the  men  of  his 
own  race,  and  the  afiairs  and  traditions  of  bis  own  faith, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  win  the  interest  of 
mediaeval  ChriBt«ndom.  Thus  the  value  of  his  narrative 
was  scarcely  recognised  until  religious  prejudice  ceased  to 
govern  the  mind  and  literature  of  Europe.  He  visited  the 
Jewish  colonies,  from  Navarre  to  Bagdad,  and  described 
those  beyond  the  Tigris  as  far  as  China ;  but  he  wrote  for 
his  own  nation,  and  few  others  cared  about  him  for  many 
centuries. 

The  date  of  Benjamin's  travels  may  be  tixed  from  in- 
ternal evidence  within  fairly  narrow  limits.  Thus  his  own 
lauguf^  makes  it  tolerably  clear  that  he  visited  Rome  after 
the  year  1159 ;  that  he  was  in  Constantinople  during  the 
reign  of  Manuel  Comuenus,  perhaps  in  the  month  of 
December,  1161;  and  that  his  account  of  Egypt  must  have 
been  composed  before  1171.  It  m  also  pretty  evident  that 
he  came  to  Bagdad  after  a  partial  revival  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Abbasside  Caliphs  had  begun  with  the  vigorous 
action  of  Moktafi  <a.d.  1150-1160).  The  date  of  the  Babbi's 
return,  as  given  in  his  own  preface,  brings  us  to  the  year  of 
Christ  1173 ;  he  appears  to  have  been  in  Antioch  immediately 
after  the  accession  of  Bohemund  III.  in  1163 ;  aod  he  evi- 
dently arrived  in  Sicily,  on  his  way  home,  before  the  close  of 
1169,  while  Archbishop  Stephen  of  Palermo  was  still  govern- 
ing the  island,  as  Chancellor,  during  the  minority  of 
William  11..  the  Good. 

Benjamin's  account  of  Bagdad  and  tlie  Caliph  is  especi- 
ally important  in  relation  to  what  he  says  or  implies  about 
the  state  of   the   Seljuk   power  in   Western   Asia   (c.  A.u. 
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1150-1160).  This  Empire,  after  a.  short  time  of  undivided 
strength,  had  now  split  up  under  three  chief  dynasties,  and 
was  practically  separated  into  three  independent  kingdoms. 
Sultan  Saujar  of  Merv,  a  master-builder,  a  patron  of  art  and 
letters,  and  a  brave  but  unlucky  warrior,  ruled  on  the 
Murghab  and  the  Oxus,  controlling  all  the  north-eastern 
provinces:  Masslld,  the  'Grand  Sultan'  or  nominal  head 
of  all  the  Seljuk  houses,  claimed  to  rule  at  Bagdad,  and  to 
control  the  Caliphate  and  the  central  provinces;  Sultan 
Zenghi  of  Mosul  (with  his  sons  Seif-ed-din  and  Nur-ed-din) 
was  the  most  important  prince  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
Asiatic  Islam.  But  just  before  the  era  of  Benjamin's  visit  to 
Mesopotamia,  great  changes  took  place  in  these  short-lived 
kingdoms,  through  the  deaths  of  both  Massfld  and  Sanjar 
(1152-1158);  the  situation  was  made  worse  for  the  Seljuks 
by  the  fact  of  Saiijar's  death  following  upon  a  ruinous  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ghozze  Turks  from  beyond  the  Syr  Daria ; 
and  the  watchful  Abbassides  took  full  advantage  of  their 
opportunity.  The  Caliph  Moktafi,  who  had  been  as  sub- 
missive as  his  predecessors  for  the  past  sixteen  years  (1136- 
1152),  now  threw  off  the  yoke  and  recovered  a  good  deal  of 
that  imperial  power  which  the  weakness  or  necessity  of  Al 
Eadi  and  others  had  forfeited  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  tenth 
centurj'.  Moktati's  successor,  Mostanshed  or  Mostanieh, 
maintained  the  position  thus  won ;  and  it  was  probably 
under  this,  the  second  of  the  '  restored '  Caliphs,  that 
Babbi  Benjamin  came  to  Bagdad.  His  language  confirms 
what  we  know  from  other  sources  on  a  different  point 

The  family  of  Zenghi,  from  jealousy  or  policy,  pursued  an 
opposite  course  of  action  from  Sanjar  and  KlassDd,  favouring 
that  revival  of  the  Caliphate,  which  the  senior  Seljuks  en- 
deavoured in  every  way  to  hinder ;  thus  they  gained  many 
privileges  and  a  sensible  increase  of  authority  and  dominion 
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from  the  favour  of  the  Abbassidea.  For,  however  feeble  the 
direct  temporal  sway  of  the  Moslem  pontiffs,  they  never 
ceased  to  exercise  a  considerable  secular  influence,  like  the 
Popes  of  Rome,  through  the  medium  of  spiritual  decrees, 
favours,  or  censures. 

It  is  fairly  cettaiu  that  Benjamin  was  not  only  a  Eabbi, 
but  also  a  merchant;  and  that  his  object  waa  as  much  to 
acquire  and  diffuse  information  about  the  commercial,  as  about 
the  religious,  state  of  his  countrymen  in  distantlands.  From 
Spain  to  Jerusalem  hia  route  seems  accurately  reflected  in 
his  narrative ;  but  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  and  Bagdad  it 
is  evident  that  he  does  not  follow  the  same  method ;  for  here 
no  direct  course  is  indicated,  but  ouly  a  series  of  wanderinga, 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  from  side  to  side.  It  is 
doubtful  how  far  east  he  penetrated,  but  it  can  hardly 
have  been  much  further  than  Bagdad,  where  he  must  have 
resided  for  a  good  space  of  time.  Here  it  was  that  he 
probably  compiled  the  latter  part  of  his  Secords,  which  he 
divides  under  '  things  seen '  and  '  things  heard,'  The 
almost  complete  absence  of  the  smaller  places  and  personal 
names  so  fully  recorded  hitherto,  as  well  as  the  compara- 
tively vague,  unhiatorical,  and  unscientific  cliaracter  of  this 
trans-Tigris  section,  allow  of  scarcely  a  doubt  as  to  the 
second-hand  or  traditional  method  now  used  to  supplement 
the  first-hand  observation  of  the  earlier  narrative.  This 
earlier  narrative  may  be  sub-divided  in  two  parts,  in  one 
of  which  '  things  seen '  are  described,  in  due  order  of  time, 
along  a  direct  and  clearly  indicated  route;  whereas  in  the 
other,  beginning  from  Jerusalem,  although  Benjamin  still 
treats  exclusively  of  matters  witliiii  his  own  knowledge,  no 
proper  sequence  is  observed. 

Lastly,  it  seems  probable  that  mucli  of  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  Itabhi's  journey  was  .^iieiit  in  iive  placus — 
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firstly,  in  Constantinople ;  secondly,  in  the  '  City  of  David ' ; 
thirdly,  in  the  capital  of  the  AbbasaideB  and  of  the  Jewish 
Princes  of  the  Captivity ;  fourthly,  in  the  great  port  of  Alex- 
andria ;  and  last,  in  Sicily,  then  perhaps  the  most  civilised  of 
Christian  countries :  that  part  of  the  Beeords  which  goes 
beyond  the  experience  of  the  traveller  himself  was  mainly 
compiled,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  one  or  other  of  these 
centres  of  mediaeval  life  and  thought.  With  Benjamin's 
information  usually  agrees  that  furnished  by  the  contem- 
porary Arabic  geographers  and  historians ;  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  tlie  researches  of  Zunz  and  others  that  the  names 
of  Hebrew  magnates,  rabbis,  and  merchants,  given  by  our 
wayfarer  in  so  many  cities  from  Saragossa  to  Bagdad, 
were  really  borne  by  prominent  Jews  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Benjamin's  Eeeords  open  with  a  preface  which  tells  how 
the  son  of  Jonah,  of  Tudela,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre, 
travelled  through  many  distant  countries ;  how,  when  he 
returned,  he  brought  this  report  of  the  same  to  the  country 
of  Castile,  in  the  year  933  {a.d.  1173) ;  how  he  took  down 
in  writing,  at  each  place,  what  lie  saw  or  what  was  told  him 
by  men  of  integrity,  whose  names  were  known  in  Spain ; 
how  the  names  of  such  reliable  informants  were  mentione<i 
by  the  author  under  their  respective  abodes;  how  the  said 
Benjamin  was  admitted  to  be  a  man  of  wisdom  and  pos- 
sessed of  deep  knowledge  ;  and  how,  after  strict  enquiry,  he 
was  also  found  to  be  a  true  witness  and  his  words  altogether 
to  be  approved  as  credible.^ 

Tills  being  assured,  the  reader  might  proceed  with  con- 
fidence in  the  steps  of  the  Rabbi.  The '  Reports '  which  follow 
have  perhaps  been  abridged  from  a  longer  original ;  but  the 

'  This  preface  is  of  praptipallj  tlie  same  agf  as  the   nnrrativo  it  iiitro- 
ducca,  but  by  anollipr  hand.     Cf.  Asher,  Benjamin,  II.,  1. 
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abridgment  lias  not,  in  any  case,  been  made  with  the  ruth- 
lessness  from  which  Petachia  has  suffered. 

Starting  at  Sar^ossa  and  passing  through  Tortosa, 
Benjamin  came  down  the  Ebro  to  Tari'^ona,  famous  for 
cyclopean  and  pelasgic  buildings  unique  in  Spain ;  these 
had  been  much  damaged  by  the  Saracens  in  ad.  719,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  and  Christian  kingdom ;  but 
in  1038  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  had  undertaken  a  partial 
restoration,  and  thus  the  traveller's  attention  may  have  been 
especially  drawn  to  works  which  the  present  age  has  again 


Barcelona  was  a  small  port,  but  already  frequented  by 
merchants  from  various  cities  and  lands — Genoa,  Pisa,  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  the  more  distant  harbours  of  Palestine,  as  well 
as  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Tlience  the  route  lay  through 
Gerona,  Narbonne,  famous  for  its  university  aud  legal 
school,  Beziers,  and  Har  Gaash  or  Montpellier,  a  great 
centre  of  trade,  ranking  next  to  Marseilles  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  where  Benjamin  notices  the  presence  of  merchants 
from  Portugal  or  '  Algarve,'  Lombardy  and  its  havens  of 
Genoa  and  Fisa,  Egypt  and  Palestine,  England  and  Francia, 
Greece  and  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Fabbi  next  visited 
Nogres  or  Boui^  de  St.  Gilles  ou  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
a  famous  place  of  Christian  pilgrimage,  and  the  home  of  a 
prominent  Jew,  the  steward  of  the  leading  Christian  prince 
of  the  Languedoc,  Raymond  V.  of  Toulouse.  This  fortunate 
and  powerful  Hebrew,  Abba  Mari,  was  representative  of  the 
extraordinary  prosperity  of  his  race  in  Provence  and  the 
Narbonnese,  where  Jews  might  be  counted  by  himdreds  in 
every  lai^  city,  and  where  alike  in  commercial  and  intel- 
lectual matters  they  wielded  an  influence  of  strong  and 
subtle  potency.  Their  connection  with  the  heretical  move- 
ments, even  then  (c.  1160)  agitating  the  South  of  France,  has 
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often  been  asserted  ;  it  is  easy  to  prove  in  one  sense,  diflicult 
in  another ;  probably  their  presence  and  the  favour  they 
enjoyed  in  th^  dominions  of  the  House  of  Toulouse  was  a 
sign  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  impending  trouble ;  as  yet 
it  was  not  thought  unbecoming  to  employ  Jews  in  positions 
of  high  trust  about  the  Papal  C'ourt  itself. 

At  Marseilles,  Benjamin  took  ship  for  Genoa,  and  about 
four  days  brought  him  from  the  ancient  Phokaean  city,  still 
celebratpd  for  its  commerce  and  learning,  to  the  leading 
Christian  port  of  the  Western  Mediterranean.  Genoa, 
'  mistress  of  the  sea,*  was  now  at  war  with  Pisa ;  but  the 
rivals  had  many  points  in  common.  Both  were  fortified ; 
both  were  often  disturbed  by  civil  strife,  when  fighting  raged 
from  house  to  house ;  both  possessed  a  brave  and  daring 
populace,  which  would  not  suffer  the  rule  of  any  king  or 
prince,  but  entrusted  power  to  senators  chosen  by  the 
popular  vote ;  lastly,  both  had  to  lament  a  scanty  Semitic 
element. 

At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  later  Jewish 
traveller  reported  an  almost  total  absence  of  his  nation  on 
all  this  coast,  from  Provence  to  Eome ;  Benjamin  only 
speaks  of  two  Israelites  in  Genoa,  twenty  in  Pisa;  but 
the  former  were  visitors  from  the  distant  Ceiita  on  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and  the  Tuscany  of  this  period,  like 
the  Scotland  of  more  recent  time,  seems  to  have  offered 
but  a  poor  opening  for  Hebrew  industry. 

From  Pisa  and  its  10,000  embattled  houses,  covering  a 
vast  area,  the  Eabbi  moves  on  to  Lucca  aiid  Eome,  the 
'  metropolis '    of    Christendom        F\'en    here     Tews  * 


'  Milniftn,  Mislorn  of  Iki  Jewf 
bk.  ixvii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  326-3S6 
editioD  of  1363,  maintains  the  tlieorv 
that  the  Jowfl  were  better  treated  in 
Italj   than   in  anj  other  Christian 


were 

countn  ))artly  been  lae  beiB  they 
mouopoliaed  n  eslth  and  trade  far  less 
than  elaenliere  The  referetice  of 
the  text  makes  it  probable  that 
Benjamma  luit  to  Rome  wu  be- 
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found,  some  of  them  being  in  the  service  of  the  Pope ;  one 
was  the  steward  of  the  household  of  Alexander  III.  and 
ministet  of  his  private  property.  Thus  the  same  pontiff 
was  the  patron  of  'Rabbi  Daniel  and  Rabbi  Jechiel'  and 
oE  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Few  better  illustrations  could 
be  desired  of  the  tolerance  and  liberality  which  is  sometimes 
to  be  found  even  in  the  most  exclusive  circles  of  mediaeval 
society. 

In  Rome  Benjamin  has  many  singular  legends  to  tell 
us,  chiefly  taken  from  the  writings  of  Joseph  ben  Gorion, 
and  occasionally  resembling  similar  tales  in  Christian  writers 
of  which  one  in  William  of  Malmesbury  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.^ 

Beginning  with  a  fairly  matter-of-fact  account  of  the 
'large  place  of  worship  called  St.  Peter's,  on  the  site  of 
the  wide-spreading  palace  of  Julius  Caesar,'  the  visitor  goes  on 
to  describe  the  eighty  halls  of  the  eighty  eminent  kings  who 
were  all  called  Emperors,  from  Tarquiu  to  Pepin,  the  father 
of  Charles,  who  first  conquered  Spain  from  the  Saracens 
Among  these  was  the  palace  of  Titus,  who  was  rejected  by 
three  hundred  senators  for  having  wasted  three  years  over  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  their  will,  he  should 
have  accomplished  in  two  years ;  here  also  was  to  be  seen  the 
hall  of  King  Galba,  containing  three  hundred  and  sixty  win- 
dows, one  for  each  day  in  the  year,  and  having  a  circumfer- 
ence of  nearly  three  miles.  Besides  these  wonders  Benjamin 
describes  a  cave  undei^round,  containing  a  king  ^  of  Rome 
upon  his  throne,  with  his  queen  and  about  one  hundred 
nobles  of  his  Court,  all  embalmed  and  in  good  preservation. 
To  the  Jewish  visitor  an  object  of  special  interest  was  St, 

tweenllSSsndllSl,  orbetweenl1S5  I  through  fear  of  Frederic  Barborosu. 
audlie?;  rorAUxanderlll.,  though  '  Oeita  liegiim,  ii.,  %  205,  20t. 

he  reigned  1159-1]81,  wa«  away  from  |       '  'The    King'   is   Benjamin's  ax- 

the   city   II61-1165   and  1187-1177,  .  prcsaioii  ;  ivhich,  licleavtiaui 
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John  Lateran ;  ^  for  there  were  two  copper  piUars  made  by 
Solomon,  whose  name  was  engraved  upon  each.  The  Jews 
of  Borne  related  that  every  year,  about  the  9th  of  Ah,  the 
time  of  the  destructioii  of  both  Temples,  these  pillars 
sweated  so  much  that  the  water  ran  down  from  them. 
There  also  was  the  cave  in  which  Titus,  the  eon  of 
Vespasiaa,  hid  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  which  he  brought 
from  Jerusalem ;  and  in  another  cave  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  were  the  sepulchres  of  the  ten  martyrs,  or  ancient 
teachers  of  the  Mishna,  who  suffered  in  the  period  between 
Yespaaian  and  Hadrian,  Opposite  St  John  Lateran  there 
were  statues  of  Samson  (with  a  lance  of  stone  in  his  hand) ; 
of  Absalom,  and  of  Constantine,  who  built  the  city  '  which 
is  called  after  his  name,'  the  last  an  equestrian  tigure  iu 
copper  gilt.  Beqjamin's  Absalom  may  be  difBcult  to 
recognise,  hut  his  Samson  is  obviously  a  Hercules.  "We  may 
remember  that  as  the  Jewish  traveller  puts  his  own  national 
l^enda  to  fit  classical  objects  in  Rome,  so  King  Sigurd's 
Norsemen  in  Constantinople  recc^ise  in  the  figures  of  the 
Hippodrome  their  own  heroic  Asers,  Volsungers,  and  Giu- 
kungers. 

The  next  stage  in  the  journey  brings  us  ttirough  Capua 
to  'Pozzuolo  or  Sorrento,'*  'a  laige  city  built  by  Tsintsan 
Hadareser,  who  lied  in  fear  of  King  David.'  This  town 
had  been  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  the  streets  and  towers 
of  the  submerged  dwellings  were  still  to  be  seen.  It  is 
now  well  known  that  on  this  coast  various  old  Roman  villas 
are  covered  by  the  sea,  and  this  naturally  gave  rise  to 
stories  of  submerged  cities.  Here,  also,  were  hot  springs 
producing  the  petroleum  used  by  physicians ;  and  hot  baths, 
a  cure,  or  at  least  a  relief,  for  almost  every  disease,  and 

'  In  Pifrta  Laiiiia,  Benj&min  calls  it. 
*  From  Joseph  Gorionides,   bk.  i. 
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frequented  in  summer  liy  crowds  of  sick  folk  from  the 
whole  of  Lomimrdy.  Thence  fifteen  miles  along  a  causeway 
under  the  mountains  (built  by  llomulus,  the  founder  of 
Some,  who  feared  David  King  of  Israel  and  Joab  his 
general)  brought  the  traveller  to  Naples  and  Salerno, 
where  was  the  chief  medical  school  of  Latin  Christendom,^ 
and  where  no  less  than  six  hundred  Jews  resided.  For  the 
mediaeval  world,  whatever  it  might  say  against  the  Jlebrew 
race,  generally  iidmittcd  their  pre-eminence  in  medicine. 
Close  by  was  Amalfi,  where  most  people  were  busied  in 
trade,  not  tilling  the  ground,  but  buying  everything  for  money, 
though  it  is  hardly  true,  as  Benjamin  says,  that  'no  one 
dared  make  war  upon  them,'  for  the  city  had  been  sacked 
by  the  Pisans  in  1135 ;  yet  it  existed  as  a  Republic  till  1310, 
and  bad  its  consuls  at  Naples  till  1190 ;  Edrisi,*  about 
IISO,  calls  it  a  flourishing  city ;  and  even  in  its  decay 
it  was  still  among  the  foremost  ports  of  Italy.  Next 
Benjamin  passes  into  Apulia,  '  the  Pul  of  Scripture ' ;  and 
here  were  the  harbours  of  Trani,  a  favourite  place  for 
pilgrim-embarkation  to  Jerusalem  ;  of  Bnri,*  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  '  William  of  Sicily,'  or  rather  by  the  Byzan- 
tines of  Manuel  Comnenus  during  the  reign  of  William  the 
Bad ;  of  Taranto  and  Brindisi ;  and  of  Otranto,  where  the 
Kabbi  seems  to  have  taken  ship  for  Corfu. 

This   Island,'   long  part  of  the   Norman    Kingdom    of 


■  Cf.  Ordericiu  Vitalia,  Ifiit.  Eecl. 
U.  iii.  11 ;  Giblmu,  cli.  Ivi.  [and 
Bdtt'b  Dotea,  vol.  \i.  pp.  186,  ISO, 
of  hia  ediUoD)  on  the  doctors  o(  thia 
school,  who  were  alrendj  celebrated 
ii)  the  tenth  century  and  from  whoae 
work  ws  poBsera  fragments  aa  early 
u  the  eleventh.  Cf.  Asher's 
BeT\/amiit,  ii.  3S. 

'  Edriai,  ii.  253.  Cf.  Aabcr's  Btn- 


jaiain,   ii.,  30-1.     Here,  in  coutraat 
to  Salerno,  were  only  twen^  Jewe. 

*  Beigainln  calls  it  St  Nicholaa 
de  Bari,  after  the  Cbnroh  and  Prior; 
liuilt  in  1088  and  endowed  by  the 
Konnan  Roger,  Great  Duke  uf 
Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  ami 
of  Robert  Guiecard. 
Here,  alas,  there  was  only  one 
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Sicily  aiitl  South  Italy,  had  been  reconquered  in  1149  by 
the  Emperor  Manuel  during  that  last  flicker  of  Byzantine 
eneT^y  which  inarka  his  reign ;  but  the  traveller  seems 
ignorant  of  this  change  in  its  fortunes,  and  marks  the 
confines  of  the  '  Kingdom  of  Greece '  at  Arta  and  Patras.^ 

Of  the  Peloponnese  Benjamin  tells  us  little,  merely 
noticing  Lepanto  and  Corinth;  but  the  great  colony  of  two 
thousand  Jewish  dyers  and  silk-workers  in  Thebes  arrests 
his  attention,  while  the  learning  of  the  Rabbis  iu  the  same 
colony  excites  his  admiration.^  No  scholars  like  them  were 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  Greek  Empire,  save  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  Hebrew  element  formed  a  tenth  of  the 
entire  city  of  'Stivas';  and  among  their  other  trades  or 
handicrafts  that  of  St.  Paul  was  professed  by  many.  Hard 
by,  on  Mount  Parnassus,  was  another  settlement  of  Israelit«s, 
two  hundred  strong,  engaged  on  the  unusual  and  uncon- 
genial pursuit  of  agriculture. 

From  Thehes  to  the  large  city  of  Negropont,  a  resort  of 
merchants  from  all  parts ;  from  Negropont,  by  way  of 
Vlachia  or  Wallachia,  to  the  great  commercial  harbour  of 
Armiro  on  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  frequented  by  Venetians, 
Pisans,  and  Genoese ;  and  from  Armiro  to  Saloniki,  Dmi- 
trizi  near  tlie  Strymon,  and  Christopoli  opposite  Tliasos, 
Benjamin  makes  his  way  to  Constantinople.  He  evidently 
passed  along  the  great  coast  road  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  so  perhaps  entered  the  city  of  Constantino 
by  land,  unless  (like  many)  he  took  ship  again  at  Christopoli.* 

'  Bsnjamiu'a  storj  of  the  origin  of  Greece  in  tlie  early  Middle  Ages. 
PatntB  ia  copied  from  Jose))!)  Gorioii-  i  Asher  believer  that  it  was  a  Walla- 
ides,  bk.  ii.  eh.  23.                                 i  tliiau    town ;    and    the    Vlachi    or 

»  Cf.  Gibbon,  ch.  liii.  pp.  71,  72,  WallachiauB,     an     atheist      people 

of  vol,  vi.  in  Bury's  edition,  |  nimbkasdeer — great  brigands,  inde- 

^  Benjamin  also  passed  (a)  Jabiia-   I  pendent  of  all,  and  dreaded  by  all, 

Irisa,  probably  a  Slav  colony,  dating  not  profosBing  Chiistianity  and  hav- 

from  the  great  Slav  ininiigiation  into  I  ing  many  Jewisli  names,— are  men- 
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No  mediaeval  traveller  Las  given  a  better  accouut  of  the 
Queen  of  Cities,  and  Jierc  at  any  rate  the  original  text  of 
the  narrative  has  probably  escaped  abridgment.  The  cir- 
cumference of  this  '  Metropolis  of  the  Greeks  and  residence 
of  King  Manuel '  was  then  a  matter  of  eighteen  miles.  One 
half  of  the  city  was  bounded  by  the  Continent,  one  lialf  by 
the  sea ;  and  of  this  sea  two  arms  here  met  together,  the 
one  a  branch  or  outlet  of  the  Russian  waters,^  the  other  of 
the  Spanish.  Great  stir  and  bustle  prevailed  at  Con- 
stantinople, because  of  the  meeting  therein  of  so  many 
merchants,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  both  by 
land  and  sea,  from  Babylon  and  Mesopotamia,  from  Media 
and  Persia,  from  I^ypt  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  from 
Russia,  Hungary,  '  Budia '  or  Bulgaria,  Lombardy,  Spain, 
and  the  land  of  the  Petchinegs."  Bagdad  alone  equalled  it 
aa  an  emporium.  Moreover,  at  Constantinople  was  the 
house  of  prayer  called  Santa  Sophia,  the  metropolitan  seat 
of  the  Pope  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  at  variance  with  the 
Pope  of  Some.  All  the  other  places  of  worship  in  the 
whole  world  did  not  equal  this  in  riches.  It  had  pillars 
and  lamps  of  silver  and  gold,  and  altars  as  many  as  the  days 
in  the  year.  It  is  not  surprising  if  the  Rabbi  trips  among 
all  these  details  of  Christian  ritual ;   but    a   large   number 


tioned  by  the  Babbi  immedialelj 
afterwards;  (p)Rabeii,icafitSa-iienii3ue, 
whivh  seems  now  impossible  (o  fix, 
though  noticed  by  several  mediaeval 
writers,  t.g.  Henri  de  ValeDcieanee, 
Cknmiqvc,  ed.  Buchon,  p.  259 ;  (7) 
Gardiki  or  Cardiki,  a.  little  to«li  on 
the  Gulf  of  Volo  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop;  and  (J)  fliwim^,  mentioned  by 
other  mediaeval  writers  as  Vissina, 
Vessina,  and  Bezena.  Satonilci  in 
Beitjamin's  Sguree  coti  taina  more  Jews 
{5O0)  than  »nj  other  town  in  Greece, 
Thebes    escPiitcd.       'Mitrizzi'     or 


Dmitrizi,  near  the  ancient  Amphi- 
polia,  ia  anotiier  Slav  town.  Drama 
is  Ihe  Dramine  of  Villehardouin  : 
Nikephoroa  Oregorae  also  calls  it 
Drama ;  it  was  near  tlie  ancient 
Philippi, 

'  The  Black  Sea  is  probaUy  so 
called  becsuite  the  Russian  piratical 
dashes  across  it  had  now  become  a 
famous  tradition. 

=  This  people,  after  1122,  when 
the  Byzantines  decisively  repulsed 
their  raids,  had  become  more  peaceful, 
and  taken  to  egricultare  and  ti-adc. 
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of  altars  has  never  beeu  the  practice  of  the  Eastern 
Church. 

In  the  Hippodrome,  near  the  wall  of  the  palace,  the  im- 
perial sports  were  held  ;  aud  here  the  birthday  of  Jesus  the 
Nazarene  was  yearly  celehrated  with  unequalled  games. 
Representatives  of  every  nation  under  Heaven  might  then 
be  seen  gathered  together  to  witness  the  amazing  feats  of 
jugglery  and  the  fights  of  animals  which  were  exhibited  in 
that  place. 

Benjamin  describes  like  an  eye-witness,  and  it  has  been 
already  su^ested  that  he  was  present  at  the  festivities  of 
the  Cbristmastide  of  1161,  when  Manuel  Comnenus'  married 
Ifaria,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Antioch.  Likewise  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  Jewish  visitor  saw  the  interior 
of  the  Palace  of  Blachemae,^  its  pillars  and  walls  covered 
with  pure  gold,  its  pictures  of  ancient  battles  and  of  the 
victories  of  Manuel  himself,  its  throne  of  gold  adorned  with 
jewels,  and  its  hanging  crown  suspended  over  the  imperial 
seat  and  blazing  with  precious  stones  bo  brilliant  that  the 
room  needed  no  other  light 

The  tribute  brought  to  Constantinople  every  year  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  in  silks  '  and  purple  cloths  and  gold,  filled 
many  towers.  The  city  alone  paid  up  to  20,000  florins  a 
day,  from  the  rents  of  hostelries  and  bazaars,  and  from  the 
gate  and  harbour   duties   paid   by   merchants  entering  the 

'  1143-llBO.  topographia,  1632  ;  Jules  Labarte,  Le 

"  On  the  Palace  of  Blachernae,  cf.  \  Palais  imj<irial,  eta.,  1881 ;  and  D. 

Niketaa, /n ifai(Hf/« ;  Kinnamoa,  v.,  |  Th.  Bielsicv  in  bis  (Kuasian)  esHay 

3;   Gibbon,   cli.    liii.   (vi.,    75-8,  of  |  on  the  Palace,  1881. 

Bury'a  edition.    Alao  see  BuiyBaddi-  j  '  Oil>)>oii,    eh.     liii.,   quotes    Fal- 

tional  note  9  to  vol.  ii.  p.  548) ;  I.*  I  ondua,  the  Sicilian  historian  (c.  a.  d. 

Beau,   88,  38,  who  collects  the  de-  |  1190),  on  the  Greek  manufacture  of 

tails   from  Niketas  and  Kinnamoa  ;  i  silk.      Faleandus   describes  all    the 

Ducange,  CiWMtenMtMpalijCftmfiiMia,  j  various  methods  of  working  the  silk, 

eapeoiaUjbk.  ii.,  oh.  iv,,  pp.  113-123;  and  what  hesajsiBBgoodillnatration 

Petrua  G^llius,  l.e  ConelarUi/iapoleoi  \  of  Uonjamin's  language  here. 
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town.  Mauy  rich  Greeks  dwelt  in  the  country,  in  appear- 
ance like  priuces,  dressed  in  silk  and  gold  and  jewels,  and 
riding  upon  horses.  Kot  less  rich  was  the  laud  itself,  pro- 
ducing bread,  meat,  wine,  and  every  delicacy ;  aud  here  also 
were  learned  men,^  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  sciences,  and 
living  in  peace  and  comfort,  every  man  under  his  vine  and 
fig-tree. 

This  brings  Benjamin  to  the  one  shadow  which  lie  throws 
over  hifl  glowing  picture  of  the  Byzantine  State.  The 
Greeks  had  every  luxury  and  every  grace,  but  nothing 
could  give  them  the  spirit  of  men.  Like  women  they  were 
fit  for  no  warlike  enterprise 'themselves,  but  hired  soldiers 
of  all  nations  (whom  they  called  Barbarians)  to  carry  on 
their  wars  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks.'  No  Jews  dwelt 
in  the  city  with  the  Christians ;  they  were  forced  to  reside 
beyond  that  arm  of  the  sea  where  they  were  shut  in  by  the 
'  Channel  of  Sophia,'  and  they  could  reach  the  central  part 
of  the  town  by  water  only.'  Nor  could  any  Jew  ride  upon 
a  horse,  save  one,  the  Imperial  Physician,  by  whose  influence 
the  Hebrews  enjoyed  many  relaxations  of  oppression,  even 
if  DO  abatement  of  the  popular  hatred.  For  Jews  were  still 
often  beaten  in  the  streets,  and  tanners  took  special  delight 
in  pouring  the  water  of  their  tanneries  upon  passing  Israelites, 
'who  being  thus  defiled  become  objects  of  contempt  to  the 

'  Asher,  Benjamin    ii,    ,^1,   refcra  I  sometimes  including  various  Slavouic 

(following  Gib boD,   ch.   liii.)  to  the  or    Skvo-Noree    bands;    (£)    tbeie 

Byzsntiue  gcholars  and  writers,  Anna  SI  a  vo- Norsemen  reckoned  separately, 

Komnena,    the     Empreaa    Eudocia,  ,   viz.    Busuane,    etc.  ;    and   (S)   Bal- 

Stobaeus,  Suidas,   Eustathius,  Tzet-  ,  garians,  Alane,  Kliazare,  and  other 

zea,  etc.,  in  iUttitratioD  of  this  remark  |  Tureo. Tartars. 

of  Beigamin's,  which  probablj   has  ;       '  The      Jewish     quarter,     called 

especial  reterenoe  to  Jewish  scholara.  i   'Stanor'  (Stenon).  waa  beyond  the 

*  Tbogarmim.   Among  the  soldiers  OalataTower,  near  theeutranceofthe 

whom  the  Or«eks  hired  were  (1)  the  Port  or  the  Oolden  Horn,  and  on  the 

Vaerings     or     Varangians,     mostly  !  Bosphonis  iUe'f.  cf.    Villehardriiiiii, 

Scandinavians  and  Englisli,  but  aUo  153  ;  Asher,  Btnjamin,  ii.,  53. 
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Greeks,'  The  Hebrew  trade  was  largely  in  silk  and  cloth, 
and  the  place  of  their  colony,  2500  strong,  was  called 
Pera.' 

From  the  Bosphorua,  through  Eodosto,^  Gallipoli, 
Mitylene,  Chios,*  Sainos,  and  Khodes,  the  next  stage  of  the 
Records  brings  us  to  Cyprus,  where  Benjamin  was  shocked 
by  the  atrocities  of  certain  heretic  Jews,  '  Cyprians  and 
Epicureans,'  who  profaned  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  and 
hallowed  that  of  the  Sunday.*  Two  days'  journey  from 
Cyprus  was  the  frontier  of  Armenia  the  Little,  and  the 
realm  of  Thoros,^  King  of  the  Mountains  (of  Cilicia),  whose 
rule  extended  to  the  land  of  the  Turks,  From  this  it  is 
clear  that  the  Rabbi  passed  by  this  coast  before  1167,  when 
Thoros  died,  at  peace  and  in  terms  of  vassal^e  with  the 
Emperor  Manuel,  whom  he  had  so  long  resisted.  Benjamin 
evidently  crossed  from  Cyprus  to  the  Cilician  or  Armenian 
coast  at  Oorycus  or  Korghoa,  the  Kirkes  of  Edrisi ;  and  he 
passed  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  Byzantines  or  '  Javanites' 
at  Malmistras  or  Mopsuestia,  which  he  strangely  identifies 
with  Tarsus." 

A  little  beyond  this  border-line  was  Great  Antioch, 
strongly  fortified,  but  overlooked  by  a  very  high  mountain, 
and  possessed  by  Prince  Bohemund '  the  Foitevin,  sumamed 
the  Stammerer,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  principality  of 


'  By  tlia  Greeks  theiuseiiea  it  uas 
geuerallf  reckoned  a  |«rt  of  Galata. 

*  Khadi.'Btn  iu  Ptolemy,  rornierly 
Bisaiithe ;  tlie  uioderu  name  firat 
(Hxura  ill  Benjamin,  uext  in  Ville. 
Iiardollin, 

'  Tliun,  ns  now,  fuoiuus  Tor  its 
Mastic,  «f.  Edriai,  ii.  1:17,  wlio 
niakus  Samoa  also  a,  centre  or  this 

*  Si)  they  were  n"t  Karaitif ,  nny- 
liow,  aa  Rajiaprt  jiointB  out 


Tlie  ton-n  ofDhuchia 
frontier.     Benjamin's  pi 
ently  refers  to  tiis  past  life  ai 
On  Kirkes,  ef.  Edriai,  ii.  130. 

'  The  two  places,  of  course,  were 
ihoToiighly  distinct,  aud  about  45 
niilf  a  from  one  another ;  both  bad 
been  reconquered  lij  UauQel  Com- 
ucniis  in  11 S5. 

'  Bohemund  111.,  Prince  of 
Anliocli,  1103-1200.  On  Antiocli,  cf, 
William  of  Tyre,  iv.  9,  10. 
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Antioch  shortly  before.  Thence  by  way  of  Latakiyeh  ^  and 
under  Mount  LebanoD,  where  Benjamiu  stops  to  tell  us  about 
the  Assassins  of  this  region,  who  did  not  believe  iu  the 
tenets  of  Mohammed,  but  in  those  of  one  whom  they  thought 
'  like  unto  the  prophet  Kbarmath.'  *  This  chief,  their  Lord 
and  Master  in  life  and  death,  was  called  the  Old  Man ;  ^  his 
dwelling  was  iu  the  city  or  castle  of  Cadmus,*  which  was 
the  Kedemoth  of  Scripture  in  the  laud  of  Sihon ;  and  his 
followers  were  the  dread  of  all  men,  for  they  would  kill 
even  a  king  whom  their  chief  had  once  devoted  to  death. 
They  were  now  at  war  with  the  Frank  Christians,  and 
especially  with  the  Count  of  Tripoli ;  *  but  they  were  just  as 
hostile  to  many  of  the  Moslems.  The  name  of  these  Assassins 
is  no  douht  from  the  drug  Rashlsh ;  aud  their  society, 
which  somewhat  resembled  the  Templars  as  u  union  of  war 
and  religion,  was  formed  in  Persia  (c.  a.d.  1090)  by  Hassan' 
Ibn  Sabah,  at  the  Castle  of  Alamut,  in  the  province  of  Rudbar. 
Badically,  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Sliiites  or  supporters  of  Ali, 

of  Bobemund  III.,  thus  unitiug  the 
coantietj  uf  Antiocli  and  TnjKiH  from 
the  accession  of  B&ytnoud'a  brother, 
Bobemund  IV. 

*  A  miuurit;  derive  tlie  nmiie  of 
'  AssasaJD  '  from  this  Hassau.  Cf., 
besidea  Rashid  •  ed  ■  din,  (1)  A. 
JourJain,  DyiuwIU  de»  IsmanlUnt, 
and  Xolicts  ti  txtraita,  ix.   143,  etc. 

(2)  Dg  Sttty,  ClireilomathU  arabe,  i. 
130 ;  iHmuiee  lur  les  Atsii:iiim, 
1809  ;  and  lUliijion  dtt  Dt%:^3.  1838. 

(3)  Qufttrcmere's  Notices  sut  Its  As- 
saasira  on  IsmaelUiis  {Jfines  de 
VOriatl],  iv.  S39.  (4)  Hanmicr, 
GesdUdiie  dcr  AssaasinfT,  1818  j  E. 
trails.,  1835.  (5)  Wilken,  Geachielile 
der  KreuzzByt,  H  240.  (8)  Ritter, 
£rrftunrf«,viii.577,ctc,  (7)Falconet, 
in  Aem/.  Inscr.,  xvii.  127-170;  (8) 
Giijard,  in  Joiim.  Asial..  187?. 


'  Lega,  the  ancwut  Laodieea, 
founded  Ij  Seleucus  Kikator  in 
honour  of  his  mother,  rf.  Edrisi,  ii. 
181. 

'*  Founder  of  tlie  '  Camiathians,' 
Ttlio  helda  doctliiie  of  the  trausiuigm- 
tion  of  the  Boula  of  their  founders. 
In  this  the  Assoasius  do  not  seeni  to 
havu  agreed. 

'  A  transiation  of  Sbaykh  [-al- 
niahiskin\ ;  also  called  the  Shaykli  or 
Ghiefuin  ( '  Old  Man '  i.e.  '  Elder  )  of 
the  mouDtsin,  i.e.  Lebanon. 

*  Cf.  Asher,  Benjamin,  ii.  66,  on 
tlie  'castle  of  Cadniua  in  ihe  country 
of  the  Auziery.' 

'  The  Couut  of  Tripoli  in  Ben- 
jamin's time  vaa  Raymond  II.,  also 
Count  of  Toulouse  and  St.  Gillea. 
In  1187  be  bequeathed  the  county  of 
Tripoli  to  hii  godson  Raymond,  sou 
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and  so  in  alliance  with  the  Fatimites  of  Egypt.  The  title 
of  Ismaelites  or  Ismaeliarts,  also  applied  to  them,  was  derived 
from  Ismael,  seventh  Imfim  in  the  line  of  All,  a  descendant  of 
whom  became  founder  of  the  Fatimites  (a.d.  909).  Properly, 
the  Assassins  seem  to  have  been  themselves  a  branch  of  the 
Ismaelian  secret  societies,  who  under  a  cloak  of  extreme 
religiousness  taught  absolute  atheism,  lawlessness,  and  licence, 
and  hence  were  called  Mtdeket  or  heretics ;  Alamut,  their 
stronghold  in  the  Lebanon,  was  destroyed  by  Sultan  Bibars 
in  1270.  Jebail  or  Byblus,  Benjamin's  next  resting-place,  was 
governed  at  this  time  by  seven  Genoese  chiefs,  among  whom 
was  one  Julian  (otherwise  Hugo,  otherwise  William),  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Embriaci ;  to  the  same  house  also 
belonged  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  which  in  1109  took 
Byblus  from  the  Saracens.*  This  victory  was  a  leading 
incident  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  conqueror  became  feudal 
lord  of  the  city  on  condition  of  paying  a  certain  annual  sum 
to  the  state  of  Genoa.  In  Benjamin's  time  the  Government 
ot  Byblus  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  by  a  committee 
of  seven,  six  nominated  by  Genoa,  while  the  seventh  was 
always  an  Embriaco,  who  acted  as  President  of  Council 
Two  days'  journey  from  Byblus  was  Beyrout ;  a  little 
further  Saida  or  Sidon;^  and  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
last  lived  the  Druses,  This  strange  sect  confessed  no 
religion ;  their  dwellings  were  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  and  on  the  ridges  of  rocks  ;  and  they  were  not 
subject  to  any  prince.  Mount  Hermon  was  their  boundary. 
Their  life  was  vicious,  and  in  their  folly  they  believed  in 

'  Cf.  William  uf  Tyre,  li.  9,  wlio  ;  queror  Willelmus. 

nays  that  Hugo  Embriaco  WS3  govern-   ,  '  On     Beyrout    and    SJdoa,     ef. 

ing  Byblns   wh«D   lie   wrote   {about  <  Edrisi,  i.   S54-856.     On   Benjamin's 

A.D.    1180),    'being  a  grandson    of  story  of  the  temple  and  idol  of  the 

the  Hngo  who  conquered   it,'   but  |  AnmiODitcsatJebai1,<ir.Strabo,  xvi., 

all  other   historians  call    the    tun-  i  ti.  13. 
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the  transTDigration  of  souls ;  but  they  were  unequalled 
mountain-climbers  and  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Jews. 

Benjamin  was  perhaps  aware  that  their  belief  was 
derived  from  the  Garmathtans,  and  that,  according  to  some, 
the  Druses  were  originally  known  as  Karmath  ;  like  the 
Assassins  and  Fatimites,  they  were  probably  a  branch  of  the 
Ali  schism  and  so  '  Ismaelians ' ;  but  the  mad  Fatimite 
Caliph  Hakim  became  their  especial  hero  and  prophet  All 
these  secret  societies  of  early  Islam  adopted  allegorical 
interpretations  of  the  Koran,  and  so  broke  every  law  of 
Mohammed  with  untroubled  conscience. 

In  Palestine  itself  Benjamin's  descriptions  are  usually 
much  more  accurate  than  those  of  the  Chrbtian  pilgrims ;  and 
in  Jerusalem  he  shows  to  peculiar  advantage,  giving  ua  many 
facta  and  little  fiction.  Thus  he  notices  the  ancient  stones 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  walls,  the  stables  and  hospitals 
of  Solomon,  the  large  prayer-house  called  '  Sepulchre ' 
(containing  *  the  tomb  of  that  man,  visited  by  all  pilgrims '), 
and  the  cupola,  on  the  site  of  the  Temple,  built  by,  or 
bearing  the  name  of,  Omar.  In  the  Holy  City,  small  as  it 
was,  people  of  all  tongues  met  together — Jacobites  and 
Armenians,  Greeks  and  Georgians,  Franks  and  Jews ; 
these  last,  two  hundred  in  number,  had  command  of  the 
dyeing  trade,  and  paid  a  yeariy  sum  to  the  Christian  king 
for  the  monopoly  of  this  business.  The  four  Gates  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Tower  of  David,  the  position  of  the  Templars, 
and  the  character  of  their  Order,  the  isolated  situation  of 
Mount  Sion,  the  sepulchral  monuments'  and  high  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbourhood,  are  all  well,  though  briefly, 
described  by  the  Rabbi ;  he  is  less  satisfactory  in  some  of 
the  more  out-lying  parts  of  his  own  sacred  country.    Caesarea 

>  He   tells   UB   a    long  steiy  about  the  niiraclfs  tliat  bad   defeated    a 
r«ent  attempt  to  enter  the  sepulchreaof  the  kings  of  Judah. 
9 
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on  the  coaBt  he  identifies  with  Gath  of  the  Philistines; 
Haifa,  the  ancient  Epbah,  with  Gath  Hacbepber ;  St.  George 
with  Luz ;  Tebnin,  near  Tiberias,  with  Thimnatba  in  Judaea ; 
and  Capernaum  with  Eephar  Thaachum,  as  well  as  with 
Meon,  the  abode  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite.  This  last  con- 
fusion,  arising  from  the  two  Camels,  is  found  in  many  other 
writers ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Benjamin's  tale  of 
the  Salt  Pillar  of  Lot's  wife — '  incessantly  licked  by  sheep, 
it  always  grows  again,  and  remains  as  laige  as  ever' — a 
method  of  treatment  which  we  have  already  had  in  the 
sixth-century  pilgrim,  Antoninus  Martyr. 

With  all  this  we  are  fortunately  able  to  contrast  many 
excellent  and  reliable  descriptions  and  references;  thus  an 
admirable  account  is  here  giveu  of  the  Samaritans  of  Gerizim, 
of  the  Patriarchal  Tombs  at  Hebron,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  well  as  of  the  cities  of  Acre 
and  iVeui  Tyre.  The  last-named,  a  beautiful  town,  with  an 
unrivalled  port,  was  still  famous  for  ite  glass  and  purple 
dye ;  ^  both  of  these  manufactures  were  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Jews,  who,  moreover,  possessed  a  great  ship-owning 
interest.  The  harbour  was  guarded  by  two  towers,  and 
a  chain  drawn  across  the  entrance  of  the  haven  every 
night ;  from  the  walls  of  the  city  the  curious  might  see 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  or  Crowning  Tyre,  'whose 
merchants  were  princes  and  whose  traffickers  the  honourable 
of  the  earth,''  but  which  now  lay,  with  all  its  towers, 
markets,  streets,  and  halls,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Acre, 
the  frontier  town  of  Palestine,  was  the  place  where  most 
pilgrims  disembarked — at  least,  of  those  who  took  the 
maritime  routes.  When  Benjamin  \-isited  the  country,  it 
was  still  in  Christian  hands,  and  was  rightly  considered  the 

'  Cf.  Edrisi,  i.  346.  ^  Isaiah  Mtiii.  8, 
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key  of  the  Syrian  coast  aod  the  most  capacious  and  con- 
venient of  Syrian  harbours. 

But  it  is  perhaps  at  Hebron  that  the  author's  Palestine 
narrative  is  most  valuable.  He  carefully  distinguishes 
between  the  old  town  on  the  hill,  long  since  ruined,  and 
the  newer  city  in  the  field  of  Machpelah.  Here  was  the 
Church  of  St.  Abraham,  which,  under  the  Mohammedan 
rule,  had  been  a  syiuigog^ie  (or  mosque);  and  in  this 
building  supposititious  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  had  been 
erected.  But  it  an  additional  fee  were  given  to  the  keeper 
of  the  cave,  the  real  graves  might  be  seen ;  an  iron  door 
opened,  which  itself  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
forefathers ;  and,  with  a  burning  candle  in  his  hand,  the 
visitor  could  descend  into  a  first  and  second  cave,  neither 
of  which  held  anything,  and  so  arrive  at  the  third,  where 
the  genuine  tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  their 
wives  lay  beneath  an  ever-burning  lamp.  All  around  were 
tubs  or  casks  full  of  the  bones  of  Jews  who  had  been  laid 
to  rest  in  this  most  holy  place,  which  (outside  Jerusalem) 
had  but  one  rival,  Nablfls '  and  Mount  Gerizim.  This  also 
was  visited  by  Benjamin ;  but  here  he  found  no  Jews  and 
only  a  hundred  Samaritaus,  observers  of  the  Mosaic  rite, 
pure  and  simple,  and  called  Cutheans.  Among  their 
priests  were  descendants  of  Aaron ;  the  whole  people 
claimed  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  and  they  possessed 
the  bones  of  Joseph.  In  their  synagogue  on  Mount  Gerizim 
they  offered  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings,  and  this,  they 
pretended,  was  the  Holy  Temple,  where  sacrifices  alone 
might  be  offered.  But  in  spite  of  their  unquestionable 
advantages,  they  were  not  full  or  true  Hebrews;  three  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  wanting  in  their  pronuncia- 

'  BmJBiniu  ac<iiratel;  ideatiGes  I  juat  one  of  tbe  points  where  a  Jew 
ITabtus   and    Shechem,    this    being   I   would  go  right ;  cf.  Edrisi,  i.  S3S, 
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tion ;  and  from  the  lack  of  one  their  glory  was  taken  away, 
from  the  absence  of  the  second  they  were  denied  the  gift 
of  piety,  and  from  the  loss  of  the  third  it  followed  that 
they  had  no  humility.  All  their  ceremonial  care  against 
defilement,  their  changes  of  garments  and  frequent  washings, 
did  not  avail  them. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the  Bawds  uotice 
a  pretended  sepulchi-e  of  Samuel,  apparently  forgetting  the 
plain  statement  of  the  Old  Testament;  loosely  assume 
Paneas  or  Belinas  to  be  the  ancient  Dan ;  and,  though  not 
giving  the  ordinary  tradition  of  the  fountains  Jor  and 
Dan,  only  substitute  another  legend  of  more  elaborate  in- 
accuracy. The  Jordan,  according  to  this  story,  issued  from 
a  cave;  tliree  miles  beyond,  the  sacred  river  united  its 
waters  with  that  of  the  MunWe  Arnon ;  in  front  of  the 
cave  were  vestiges  of  the  image  and  altar  of  Mikha,  an  idol 
of  the  children  of  Dan  ;  while  close  by  was  the  site  of  Jero- 
boam's shrine  of  the  Golden  Calf,  at  the  northern  confines 
of  Israel,  towards  the  '  uttermost  sea.'  *  So  much  for  legend. 
With  this  Benjamin,  after  his  manner,  proceeds  to  mingle 
some  other  and  more  useful,  because  contemporary,  notices. 

In  Tiberias  there  lived  a  Jewish  astrologer  or  astronomer 
named  Abraham,  a  tyiiical  figure  in  an  age  when  learned 
Hebrews  so  often  acted  as  scientific  advisers  to  the  great  men 
of  the  earth,  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  Sultan  Seif-ed-din  of  Mosul,* 
the  early  Caliphs,  or  the  French  kings  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  differs  widely  from  Petachia  of 
Ratisbon  in  his  reckoning  of  'two  hundred'  Jews  as  re- 
sident   in    the    Holy    City ;    and    remembering    that    the 


'  The  Mediterranean,  as  in  Deiit. 
xi.  24,  which  Benjamin  is  pro1)ably 
quoting. 

'  His  Hebrew  astronomer  was 
named  Joseph  ;  cf.  also  Salomon  of 


Meso[iotamia  in  the  ninth  (t)  cen- 
tnrv,  It  Nineveh  ;  R.  Isaac,  son  of 
Barudi,  a.i>.  1080;  and  another  R. 
Isiac,  nlio  nourished  in  France,  c 
1150.    Si-e  Aaher,  Benjamin,  ii,  104, 
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Crusaders  killed  most  of  'Christ's  enemies'  when  they 
took  -Terusnleiu  in  1099,  and  barred  it  against  those  enemies 
as  long  and  as  much  as  possible,  tlic  estimate  of  '  one ' 
Kebrew,  given  by  the  German  visitor,  is  certainly  more 
plausible.  But  there  is  a  striking  agreement  between  the 
present  Records  and  other  writings  of  this  time,  on  the 
question  of  the  fertility  of  Judaea ;  near  Bethlehem  the 
country  then  alwunded  with  rivulets,  wells,  and  springs ; 
and  only  a  land  of  considerable  resources  could  have  sus-  ' 
tnined  the  numerous  Christian  garrisons  which  were  camped 
upon  its  soil.  One  of  these  fortresses,  to  which  is  signifi- 
cantly given  the  Spanish  name  of  Toron  de  los  Caballeros, 
and  which  is  placed  at  Shuneni,  was  probably  that  now- 
called  the  Frank  Mountain,  to  the  south-east  of  the  birth- 
place of  Jesus;  another  was  at  Ibelin  (the  'Yabneh  of 
Antiquity'),  where  the  great  Crusading  house  of  Balian  had 
their  home,  and  from  whence  they  controlled  their  fiefs  of 
Jaffa  and  Ascalon. 

It  is  curious  that  our  Refiords,  which  aim  at  preserving  a 
memorial  even  of  the  smallest  Jewish  communities,  and 
which  mention  the  obscure  and  decayed  Ashdod  or  Palmis, 
o  rarely  noticed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  are  wholly  silent  as  to 
Safed,  near  the  Lake  of  Chinnereth  or  Merom,  For  here 
was  the  principal  Hebrew  settlement  in  Palestine ;  here  in 
later  time,  and  probably  at  the  era  of  Benjamin's  visit,  was 
a  university ;  and  near  hei-e  the  traveller  must  have  passed,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  dascription  of  Merom  or  Maron,  and 
its  cave,  with  the  sepulchres  of  Hillel,  Shammai,  and  other 
noted  teachers — a  place  of  Israelitish  pilgrimage  within  sight 
of  the  '  City  set  on  a  liill.'  ^ 

Damascus,  lately  seized  by  Sultan  Nur-ed-din, '  King  of 
the   Turks,'  son   and  successor  of  Zenglu  the  old  Atabeg 
I  /.<■.  Safed,  ivhii:h  l>«ttti-liia  al«c.  c.iuita,  cf.  Aslipv,  llnjamrt,  a.  107-8. 
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of  Mosul,  and  head  of  tbe  Western  branch  of  the  Seljuk 
race,  was  admired  by  the  Hebrew  wayfarer  in  common 
with  almost  every  visitor  and  in  nearly  the  same  language, 
its  surroundings,  within  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  presented 
gardens  and  orchards  unequalled  in  the  world  ;  so  Moslems 
termed  the  Ghutah  of  Damascus,  along  with  Samarcand  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Basrah  or  Bassora,  one  of  the  three 
earthly  Paradises.  All  this  beauty  was  the  result  of  careful 
irrigation ;  for  the  waters  of  the  Abana  and  Pharpar 
{the  Avmna  and  Parpar  of  Benjamin)  flowing  from  Mount 
Hermon,  ou  which  tbe  city  leant,  were  carried  in  pipes 
through  the  streets,  markets,  and  houses  of  the  oasis. 

A  great  trade  was  maintained  here  between  merchants  of 
all  countries ;  among  these  were  numbered  three  thousand 
Jews,  two  hundred  ICaraites,  and  four  hundred  Samaritans; 
here  was  also  a  seat  of  Hebrew  learning,  perhaps  a  survival 
from  the  days  when  the  Ommeyad  Caliphs  reigned  at 
Damascus,  and  impartially  encouraged  every  kind  of 
science,  even  when  professed  by  Christian  or  Rabbinical 
doctors.  The  most  notable  of  their  buildings,  the  great 
mosque  or  '  synagogue '  of  Walid,  is  described  with  curious 
awe  and  wonder  by  the  traveller.  It  was  formerly  the 
palace  of  Ben-Hadad,  as  men  said,  and  one  of  its  walls  was 
framed  of  glass,  constructed  by  enchantment,  and  provided 
with  as  many  openings  as  there  were  days  in  the  year.  Into 
these  the  sun  threw  its  light  in  regular  succession,  and  as 
each  of  the  openings  was  divided  into  twelve  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  hours  of  the  day,  even  the  lesser  parts  of 
time  could  be  knowu.  It  is  singular  that  Benjamin  should 
speak  with  bated  breath  of  a  building  in  glass  which  was 
only  the  most  splendid  of  many  similar  works  in  Moslem 
countries  or  in  China;  but  he  came,  not  from  the  highly 
civilised  Spain  of  Andalusia,  but  from  the  upland  of  the 
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Pjrenaeaa  region,  where  such  refinemeDts  were  uaknown, 
or  known  merely  aa  the  triumphs  of  wizardry. 

Id  Damascus,  moreover,  lived  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Palestine;  uDtil  the  Crusades  this  seat  of 
learning  had  been  (for  some  time)  in  Jerusalem  ;  the  Frank 
conquest  extinguished  it ;  but  in  Benjamin's  day  it  was 
revived  in  a  new  home.  On  this  point  the  Records  are  con- 
firmed by  Moses  Maimonides  ^  and  by  Petachia,  who  also 
agree  in  the  statement  that  the  presiding  teachers  ot  Syrian 
Judaism  were  nominated  by  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  at 


Half  a  day's  journey  from  Damascus  brought  the  author 
to  Baalbek,  not  often  visited  or  mentioned  by  mediaeval 
travellers,  and  identified  in  one  Hebrew  tradition  (here  re- 
produced) with  Baalath  in  the  Valley  of  Lebanon,  built  by 
Solomon  for  Pharaoh's  daughter.  The  stones  of  this 
'  palace '  were  of  enormous  size,  Benjamin  truly  remarks  ; 
some  measured  twenty  spans  by  twelve ;  no  binding 
material  held  them  together;  and  the  whole  thing  was  so 
marvellous  that  some  believed  it  could  only  have  been 
erected  with  the  help  of  Asmodai.  Tadmor  in  the  desert, 
the  classical  Palmyra,  was  also  built  by  Solomon  with 
equally  gigantic  stones ;  it  was  walled,  and  contained  two 
thousand  warlike  Jews,  living  far  from  any  other  habitation, 
and  engaged  in  constant  hostilities  with  the  Christians  of 
Northern  Syria  and  with  the  subjects  of  Nur-ed-din. 

It  is  not  clear  how  the  author  made  bis  way  onwards 
from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates ;  for,  thoi^h 
he  mentions  Tadmor,  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  Hazor,  and 
Bales  or  Petlior  on  the  Euphrates  at  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  passed  through  all  these 
places ;  his  statements  of  distance  are  very  loose,  and  the 

'  C'o'njiwntoJT/  ok  thi  Mithwi.  A.B.  1167. 
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order  of  the  localities  mentioned  is  not  always  that  of  a 
possible  itinerary ;  but  of  course  the  lapse  of  time  and  the^ 
confusion  of  his  notes  may  account  for  many  inaccuracies. 
He  alludes  to  an  earthquake  which  had  recently  laid 
Hamath  in  ruins  (A.D.  1157);  and  at  Bales  or  Barbarissus 
he  records  the  tradition  of  Balaam's  Tower  ( '  may  the  name 
of  the  wicked  rot ' ),  which  the  enemy  of  Israel  built  '  in 
accordance  with  the  hours  of  the  day,'  In  Aleppo  he 
dwells  on  the  scarcity  of  water,  whereas  Edrisi^  praises  it 
for  the  abundance  of  its  supply ;  all  the  Arabic  authorities, 
however,  agree  with  Benjamin  that  this  town  was  the 
residence  of  Nur-ed-din,  and  strongly  fortified  by  him  (1149- 
1173).  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Babbi 
struck  the  Euphrates  at  Barbarissus  and  followed  the  course 
of  the  great  river  through  Davana  or  Kalat  Jiaber  (the  '  fort 
Jiaber '  of  the  Crusaders),^  to  Rakka  ;  then,  drawn  aside  like 
Marco  Polo  by  the  commercial  renown  of  Mosul,  we  may 
suppose  that  lie  proceeded  dne  east  from  the  borders  of 
Mesopotamia  through  Nisibis,  by  a  route  sometimes  ascribed 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  Jiaber,  he  tells  us,  had  been  re- 
tained by  the  Arabs  when  the  Turkish  invasions  swept  over 
this  country,  and  dispersed  the  children  of  the  desert  in 
their  ancient  wastes ;  Eakka,  the  Callinicum  of  the  Greeks, 
the  scene  of  Al  Bateni's  astronomical  observations  (c.  900)  in 
an  old  palace  of  Harlln-al-Bashid,  was  also  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Thogarmim,*  and  rejoiced  in  a  colony  of  seven 
hundred  Jews  and  a  synagogue  bnilt  by  Ezra  the  scribe, 
'  when  he  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon."  Another  of 
Ezra's  buildings  was  at  Charrhae  or  Haran,  the  place  of  the 
defeat  of  Crassus  and  the  call  of  Abraham  ;  this  spot  was 

'  Edriai,  ii.  136.  i   according  to  one  view. 

'  Thirty-five  miles  below  Bir  or  '  Tho  Turks,  of.  Lebrecht  in  Aahar, 

Birrah,  an  imixirtaut  river  station,       li.^njmiuii,  H.  318-392. 
where  the  Eii|ihrateB  proper  began,   ' 
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reverenced  'even  '  by  Moslems,  who  suffered  no  one  to  erect 
anything  where  tradition  placed  the  House  ot  the  Common 
Forefather,  that  'true  Moslem,'  'sound  in  faith,'  preacher 
of  the  Divine  Unity,  and  teacher  of  the  Resurrection,  who, 
according  to  Arabic  belief,  was  himself  (with  Ishmael)  the 
builder  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and  specially  called  to  be  an 
Imfim  or  Minister  of  God  to  all  mankind.' 

A  third  synagogue,  ascribed  to  Ezra,  is  noticed  by 
Benjamin  at  or  near  Bezebde,  or  Jezirah  ben  Omar,  an 
island  in  the  Tigris,  and  a  famous  market  for  the  trade 
between  Mosul  and  Armenia,  where  the  Kabbi  locates  a 
mosque  of  Omar  constructed  from  the  Ark  of  Noah.  Four 
miles  from  the  river  at  this  place  was  the  Mount  Ararat 
on  which  the  Ark  had  rested ;  thus  the  '  Sublime  Mountain ' 
is  calmly  transferred  from  the  other  side  ot  Kurdistan.  In 
the  same  confused  manner  Benjamin  alludes  to  the  great 
Hebrew  academy  at  Pumbeditha  in  Nehardea,  which  he 
identifies  with  El  Jubar  on  the  Euphrates  as  the  centre 
of  a  lai^e  colony  of  Jews  and  the  home  of  many  eminent 
scholars. 

From  Haran  the  narrative  brings  us  to  Nisibis,  a  'lai^ 
city  plentifully  watered,'  and  celebrated  for  the  long 
stru^lea  waged  over  it  by  Rome  and  Persia ;  here  was  a 
considerable  settlement  *  of  Jews ;  and  from  this  meeting- place 
of  commercial  and  military  highways  we  move  onward  to  the 
Tigris,  reaching  the  Arrowy  Stream  a  little  north  of 
Mosul.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  '  Muslin '  town,  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  river,  and  united  by  a  bridge  with  the 


'  For  these  titles  of  Abraham,  as 
giren  in  tlie  Koran,  and  all  the 
other  details  of  the  Moslem  view, 
cf.  chs.  ii..  The  Cow,  versea  118-128, 
130,  134,  260,  282;  also  Ixxxrii., 
The  Most  High,  verse  19;  iii..   The 


Family  qf  Imrax,  verses  60,  8B;  vi., 
Calth,  verses  7J-84,  162;  ivi..  The 
Bee,  verao  121  ;  xiijt..  The  Spiiler, 
verses  1S-30;  xliii.,  OniitMeiUa  o/ 
Oold,  vci^ses  25-27. 
'  One  thousand. 
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mediaeval  city,  was  Nineveli,  the  true  Aashur  of  the  Old 
Testament,  though  Benjamin  transfers  this  name  to  the  site 
of  Mosul.  The  Assyrian  capital  lay  in  ruins,  bat  its  site 
was  covered  with  small  towns  and  villages :  hereabouts  were 
no  fewer  than  seven  thousand  Jews,  and  among  them  a 
prince  of  the  House  of  David  and  a  certain  Kabbi  Joseph, 
the  court-astronomer  of  Seif-ed-din,  brother  of  Kur-ed-din  of 
Damascus. 

Benjamin  was  now  on  the  'confines  of  Persia,'  but  he 
stops  here  to  mention  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  Beho- 
both  on  the  same  river,  and  a  number  of  towns  and  Hebrew 
sepulchres  of  note  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pumbeditha, 
before  commencing  his  minute  and  interesting  account  of 
Bagdad,  the  '  metropolis  of  the  Emir-al-Mumemin  al  Abassi,' 
or  Abbasside  Caliph.  This  potentate,  acknowledged  by  all 
Saracenic  kings,  and  holding  a  dignity  over  them  just  as  the 
Pope  of  Rome  enjoyed  over  the  Christians,  was  very 
friendly  towards  the  Jews,  and  many  of  his  officers 
were  of  that  nation ;  he  understood  all  languages,  was 
versed  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  read  and  wrote  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  He  enjoyed  nothing  but  what  he  earned 
by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  j  and  therefore  manu- 
factured coverlets  which  he  stamped  with  his  seal,  and 
which  his  officers  sold  in  the  public  market ;  these  articles 
were  bought  by  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  from  their  pro- 
duce his  necessaries  were  provided.  His  character  was 
that  of  a  trustworthy  and  kind-hearted  man,  but  he  was 
generally  invisible.  Pilgrims  who  came  to  Bagdad  from 
distant  lands,  on  Iheir  way  to  Mecca,  often  asked  to  see 
the  '  brightness  of  his  face,'  but  were  only  allowed  to  behold 
and  kiss  one  end  of  his  garment.  All  the  brothers  and 
relatives  of  the  Caliph  were  then  confined  within  their 
palaces  and  chained  in  iron,  because  of  a  recent  rebellion. 
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Only  once  a  year  did  the  Caliph  leave  his  palace,  at  the 
Feast  of  Eamadan,  when  he  was  escorted  by  princes  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  even  ot  Tibet,  a  land  distant  three 
months'  journey  from  Arabia.  The  reigning  Pontiff,  among 
other  buildings,  had  erected  bouses,  streets,  and  hostelries 
for  the  sick  poor,  and  sixty  medical  warehouses  were  pro- 
vided with  spices  uid  other  necessaries  from  his  stores.  Out 
of  pure  charity  he  had  also  arranged  for  the  confinement 
and  chaining  in  irons  of  all  the  insane,  who  were  par- 
ticularly numerous  during  the  hot  season. 

The '  Prince  of  the  Captivity '  (as  the  Jews  called  him), 
the  '  noble  descendant  of  David '  (in  the  Moslem  phraseX  was 
treated  with  great  honour.  All  the  Caliph's  subjects  had 
to  rise  in  his  presence  and  salute  him  with  respect,  under  a 
penalty  of  a  hundred  stripes.  On  his  visits  to  the  sovereign 
he  was  escorted  by  hoi'semen  who  cleared  the  road,  himself 
also  riding  on  the  noble  animal  so  often  forbidden  to  the 
Jews,  and  wearing  a  turban  on  his  bead  covered  with  a 
white  silk  cloth  and  surmounted  by  a  diadem.  His 
authority  is  defined  by  our  traveller  as  extending  over 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Ehorasan,  Sheba,  'which  is 
Yemen,'  Diarbekr,  Armenia,  the  Land  of  Kota  near  Mount 
Ararat,  and  the  Land  of  the  Alans,  which  was  shut  in 
by  mountains,  and  had  no  outlet  except  by  the  iron  gates 
made  by  Alexander.  Nor  was  this  all.  His  sway  was 
also  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  in  Sikbia  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Turkomans,  as  far  as  the  'Aspisian'  Moun- 
tains; in  the  country  of  the  Georgians  'unto  the  river 
Oxus  (these  are  the  Girgasim  of  Scripture  and  believe  in 
Christianity) ' ;  and  even  in  Tibet  and  India.  This  Jewish 
High  Priest  also  possessed  hostelries,  gardens,  and  orchards 
in  Babylonia,  and  extensive  landed  property.  His 
'cathedral,'  the  ' metropolitan   synagogue,'  was  ornamented 
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with  pillars  of  rich  marble,  plated  with  gold  and  silver ;  it 
was  but  one  of  twenty-eight  prayer-housea  in  the  city  of 
Bagdad,  which  also  contained  ten  Hebrew  colleges,  but  only 
one  thousand  Jews. 

So  much  for  the  leading  personages  of  Bagdad.  Conjing 
to  other  and  lesser  matters,  Eabbi  Benjamin  has  to  tell  us 
of  the  Hebrew  professors  and  doctors  of  the  city,  and  of 
the  Caliph's  palace  and  park,  three  miles  in  extent,  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  beasts  and  trees,  and  containing  a  pond  or 
lake  supplied  with  water  from  the  Tigris.  He  also  dilates 
upon  the  palm-trees,  gardens,  and  orchards,  the  philosophy, 
science,  and  magic  of  the  Mohammedan  capital,  as  well  as 
upon  the  trade,  flowing  in  from  all  countries,  which  made 
it  tlie  equal,  and  more  than  the  equal,  of  Constantinople. 
We  cannot  but  suspect  an  error  in  the  traveller's  figures. 
when,  after  all  this  exposition  of  the  glories  of  an  un- 
paralleled '  metropolis,'  he  assigns  a  space  of  three  miles'  as 
the  circuit  of  the  same,  and  puts  the  number  of  its 
Hebrew  citizens  at  a  bare  seventieth  of  the  Jewish 
Community  at  Kufa,  It  has  already  been  noticed  that 
Benjamin's  visit  was  probably  in  or  about  the  year  of  Christ, 
1164,  in  the  reign  of  Mostanteh-abul-Modhaffer,  when 
Bagdad  had  to  a  great  extent  recovered  from  its  political 
decay,  and  stood  as  high  as  ever  in  social  and  commercial 
importance.  A  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  ruin  came 
upon  it  with  the  descent  of  the  Mongols  (1258) ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  Crusading  age  it  may  well  have  contained 
half  a  million  of  human  beings,  a  larger  populace  than  could 
be  found  in  any  city  of  Europe. 

After  Bagdad,  as  all  careful  readers  have  noticed, 
Benjamin's  narrative  takes  a  different  character.  It  is  no 
longer,  for  the  most  part,  a  i-ecord  of  personal  travel ;  it  is 
rather  an  attempt  t-o  supplement  the  first  part  'of  things 
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seen,'  by  a  second,  'of  things  heard.'  The  writer  now 
hastily  surveys  the  world  from  China  to  Bagdad,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  few  particulars  about  lands  to  the  far  south 
or  north,  like  Arabia  or  Germany,  aa  to  which  we  cannot 
always  assume  any  personal  experience  on  his  part. 

This  second  portion  of  Benjamin's  work,  abounding  in 
fables  and  pleasant  stories,  is  not  so  characteristic  as  the 
former.  For  the  compiler  is  more  truly  a  representative,  not 
of  the  geographical  mythology  of  the  twelfth  century,  hut  of 
the  historical  and  scientific  spirit  of  observation  and  enquiry 
which  was  slowly  gaining  upon  the  legendary  temper  of  mind  ; 
and  it  will  be  enough  to  pass  very  briefly  over  the  conces- 
sions here  made  to  romance,  noticing,  however,  the  not  infre- 
quent passages  where  the  author  reverts  to  matter  of  fact 

Babel  or  Babylon,  a  mass  of  ruins  extending  over  thirty 
miles,  and  containing  the  furnace  of  the  three  children, 
the  tower'  of  the  dispersed  generation,  and  the  palace  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  is  described,  in  the  manner  of  sixth-century 
pilgrims,  as  unapproachable  on  account  of  the  scorpions  and 
serpents  that  infested  the  site.  Varioiis  wild  stories  follow,  not 
without  some  foundation  in  a  long-past  history,  but  tricked 
out  with  almost  Mandevilliau  extravagance,  on  the  Hebrews 
of  Southern  Arabia,  who  were  Kechabites,  and  lived  twenty- 
one  days'  journey  through  the  desert  of '  Yemen  or  Sheba.' 
These  rigid  Talmudists  were  a  terror  to  their  neighbours; 
they  fasted  all  their  lives  except  on  Sabbaths  and  Holy 
days  ;  and  they  were  always  dressed  in  black.  Their  capital 
was  at  th%  large  city  of  Thema  or  Tehama;  and  their 
countiy  extended  sixteen  days'  journey  towards  the  northern 
mountain  range.  Still  more  incredil)le  particulars  are  re- 
lated  of   various   other   tribes  of  independent  and  warlike 

'  Probably  tbe  Birs  NimrOd.    Twentj  thousand  (!)  Jewa  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Babel,  according  to  Benjamin  ;  cf.  Asher,  ii.  I39-HO, 
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Israelites  in  the  heart  of  the  sacred  land  of  Islam,  for- 
bidden to  (and  guarded  against)  all  but  Moslems  since  the 
days  of  the  Prophet.  At  Telmaa  were  100,000  similar, 
though  not  as  perfect,  Bechabites ;  in  the  notorious  Chaibar 
(so  long  the  obstacle  to  Mohammed's  progress  and  the  chief 
cause  of  his  later  hostility  to  Judaism),  were  50,000  more ; 
while  in  Thanaejm  no  less  than  300,000  Hebrews  lived  in  a 
town  fifteen  square  miles  in  area.  Uninhabited  deserts 
separated  these  people  from  their  neighbours. 

In  Khuzistan  or  Elam,  Benjamin  is  mostly  occupied  with 
the  tomb  of  Daniel  at  Susa, — ^just  as  at  Napacha,  near 
Babylon,  he  gives  many  details  of  the  synagogue  and 
sepulchre  of  Ezekiel.  As  usual,  Moslems  vied  with  Jews 
in  paying  honour  to  the  ancient  propheta  of  Israel.  Koble 
Mohammedans  resorted  to  Napacha  to  pray  at  Kzekiel's 
tomb,*  which  no  one  dared  plunder  or  profane,  even  in 
time  of  war ;  here  also  Arabian  merchants  were  to  be  found 
mingled  with  Hebrews,  at  tlie  Festivals  of  the  New  Year  aod 
Atonement,  when  devotions  were  accompanied  by  trade,  and 
the  beat  was  made  of  both  worlds.  The  libraiy  attached  to 
Ezekiel's  shrine  at  this  place,  containing  some  manuscripts 
coeval  with  the  first  temple ;  the  lamp  that  burnt  day  and 
night  upon  his  grave,  and  had  never  been  extinguished 
since  the  son  of  Buzi  lighted  it  himself ;  and  the  neighbouring 
tombs  of  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael, — were  all  treated  with 
profound  respect  by  the  Unitarians  of  the  Later  Kevelation, 
who  honoured  this  holy  spot  with  the  surprisii^  title  of 
an  '  agreeable  abode.' 

Likewise   at   Susa    Jewish    gratitude    remembered    the 


'  Near  N*i>acli>,  wbich  perhaps  U  i   Elkoth,  East  of  the  Tigris,   where 

the  Nitchaba  of  Ptolemy.     Beigsmin  Col.  Shiel  was  shown  the  sepnlchie 

also  notices  the  tomb  of  Nshnm  at  of  the   Prophet      {JouriuU    0/  the 

Ain  JaphaU,  perhnpB  the  site  near  |   Ocographieal  Socidy,  viti.  93), 
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honour  lately  paid  to  the  sepulchre  of  Daniel  by  the  leading 
Seljuk  prince  and  '  Supreme  OomtnandeT  of  Persia,'  Sultan 
Sanjar  Shah-ben -Shah,  whose  rule  stretched  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Samarcaud  and  even  Tibet — a  four  months'  journey, 
with  the  Shatt-el-Arab  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  the  moun- 
tains and  forests  where  the  muak-producing  deer  was  found. 

When  this  great  Emperor  once  visited  Shushan,  he  ordered 
the  coffin  of  Daniel  the  prophet,  enclosed  in  an  outer  shell  of 
glass,  to  be  bung  from  the  middle  of  the  bridge  over  the 
'River  of  Soaa'  by  chains  of  iron:  and  so  it  remained  in 
the  time  of  Eabbi  Benjamin.  For  the  greater  honour  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  no  one  was  suffered  to  fish  in  the  river  over 
a  space  of  one  mile  on  each  side  of  the  coffin. 

From  Shushan,  whose  exact  position  is  still  matter  of 
controversy,  Benjamin  proceeds  (in  his  enumeration  of 
localities,  if  not  in  any  real  itinerary  of  his  own)  to  the 
Biver  Holwan  and  the  district  of  Mnlehet  (near  the  south 
coast  of  the  Caspian),  possessed  by  a  sect  who  did  not  believe 
in  Islam,  hut  lived  on  the  summit  of  high  mountains,  pay- 
ing obedience  only  to  the  Old  Man  in  the  land  of  the 
Assassins  (of  Lebanon).  These  mountains  are  evidently 
grouped  by  the  Rabbi  with  the  range  of  Khaphton  or 
Zagros,  in  which  were  scattered  more  than  a  hundred 
congre^tions  of  dispersed  Jews,  descendants  of  the  captives 
of  Shalmaneser,  like  the  Hebrews  of  Arabia  already  noticed. 
In  connection  with  the  Jews  of  Amaria  (reckoned  among  the 
congregations  of  Mount  Khaphton)  the  Records  here  insert 
the  long  and  wonderful  story  of  David-el-roy,  a  pseudo- 
Messiah,  whose  feats  of  magic  were  performed  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  Secret  or  Unrevealed  Name  of  Grod.  Armed 
with  this  mystery,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  cross  rivers  on  his 
outspread  shawl,  and  to  appear  and  disappear  at  will. 

At  Hamadan  or  Ecbatana  Benjamin  notices  the  topibs 
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of  Murdecai  and  Esther ;  at  Ispahan  was  the  royal  seat  of 
Persia ;  at  Shushan  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  and  tomb  of 
Daniel,  so  highly  honoured  by  the  greatest  of  the  Seljuk 
Princes.'  Then,  from  Shiraz  or  Ears,  near  the  Persian  Gulf, 
seven  days'  journey  only  would  conduct  the  traveller  to 
'  Giva '  on  the  Oxus,  close  to  the  northern  frontier  of 
Sultan  Sanjar ;  the  distance  is  but  a  wild  guess ;  yet, 
however  the  route  may  be  shortened  in  the  Rabbi's  figures, 
all  that  he  says  about  Khiva,  its  extensive  market,  its 
traders  of  all  lands  and  tongues,  and  its  flat  surroundings, 
is  plausible  enough.  The  fifty  thousand  Jews  of  Samarcand 
seem  more  open  to  question  ;  but  the  future  capital  of  Timur, 
before  the  advent  of  the  Mongols,  must  have  contained  a 
great  populace,  if  we  are  to  put  any  faith  at  all  in  the  Arab 
geographers   and    historians   who   from    the   days    of    Ibn 


>  The  position  of  the  niiua  of  Susa 
or  Sliuslian  has  \>een  much  disputed, 
but  it  nuy  now  he  lixed  at  (a)  Susan, 
S6  Kil.  35  of  Dizful  in  KJiuziatan, 
cloae  to  the  inlereection  of  N.  Lat.  33, 
E.  Long.  48,  nitlier  than  at  (^) 
Shuflter  on  the  Biver  Kanin.  The 
tradition  of  tlie  tomb  of  David  is 
very  old  ;  it  is  to  be  found,  e.g.  in 
Aasim  of  Kufa  (e.  a.v.  735).  As  to 
various  minor  localities  of  Persia  re- 
ferred to  in  Benjamin,  it  may  be 
noticed  here,  e,g.  that  the  RaHbi's 
Qotca  on  the  River  Samaria  and  the 
aepulchre  of  Ezra  show  how  tlie  land, 
especially  in  the  Shatt-cl-Arab,  must 
have  considerably  altered.  Perhaps 
even  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  the 
Tigris  had  a  separate  channel  to  the 
Gulf.  For  Benjamin's  City  of  Da- 
baristan  or  Taharislan  (ef  Edrisi,  ii. 
180],  Aalier,  ii.  163,  suggests  Farahu- 
bad.  the  capital  of  Tabavistan 
province.  TheRabhi's  'Sura,'tothe 
iiorthof  Bagdad,  was  foreighthiindivd 


years  the  seat  of  a  famous  Hebrew 
University ;  his  ■  mounlaiua  of 
Kazvin '  are  probably  the  Elhm^  range 
(Damavand,  etc.) ;  his  '  Amaria' was 
perhaps  in  the  Holwau  region,  be- 
tween Bagdad  and  Kazvin,  where 
Jewish  tradition  is  still  very  strong 
and  traces  of  Jewish  blood  very 
common.  The  Jews  of  Mnleliel, 
according  to  Benjamin,  united  with 
the  Assassins  in  their  raids ;  yet 
they  obeyed  tlio  Prince  of  the 
Captivity  at  Bagdad,  —  a  curious 
inconsistency.  On  the  Rabhi's  'land 
of  Kuth '  (or  Kotha)  in  North  Persia, 
cf.  2  Kings  xvu.  24-30;  Josephne, 
AnliqaUia.  ix.  11,  3.  On  Hillah  and 
Babel,  cf.  Edrisi,  ii.  ISO.  On  Mosul, 
cf.  Edrisi,  ii.  148;  Petaohia,  171 
{W^fluaeilj.  On  Napacha  and  t)ia 
tombs  of  Ezekiel  and  Nahum,  so 
carefully  described  by  Niebuhr,  of. 
retachia,  197  (Wagcnaeil),  where 
many  details  are  added.  See  also 
Aabir.  ii.,  130-2,  136-113,  165-162, 
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Haukal  reserve  their  choicest  superlatives  for  the  Sogd. 
The  Hebrews  of  Northern  Persia,  as  we  have  seen,  some- 
timea  combined  with  the  AssassioB ;  they  also  allied  them- 
selves on  occasion  with  the  'Ghozzes,'  Ogflz,  or 'infidel' 
Turks,*  who  adored  the  wind  and  lived  in  the  desert,  ate  no 
bread  or  cooked  meat,  but  endured  a  diet  of  raw  flesh,  and 
being  destitute  of  noses,  breathed  only  through  two  small 
holes.  These  monsters  had  invaded  Iran  'about  eighteen 
years  before ' ;  probably  Benjamin  here  refers  to  their  great 
triumph  over  Sanjar  (1153-1156),  when  so  many  cities,  from 
Merv  to  Eai,  fell  before  them. 

On  the  Persian  Gulf  a  considerable  trade  was  stUl 
maintained  from  Arabia,  Yemen,  India,  and  the  islands  of 
the  ocean,  but  there  is  no  mention  here,  as  in  some  earlier 
writers,  of  the  junks  of  China. 

From  the  island-mart  of  Kish,*  ten  days  brought  the 
voyager  to  a  famous  bed  of  pearls'  at  El  Katif,  and  seven 
more   landed  the  sailor   at  Khulam*  in   Malabar,  on   the 


Cf.  Edriai,  i.  181  ;  ii.  20S-9.  The 
OgDUZMor  Ogllz  ID  the  twelfth  century 
moved  aoroea  tbe  Oiiu  to  the  east  of 
Balkh :  for  a  time  they  paid  tribute 
to  Saltan  Sanjar ;  hut  in  IIES  thej 
revolted,  and  in  11 5S  they  defeated 
and  captured  Sanjar,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty  yean  in  Khorasan.  After  this 
the  Ogdi  atonned  and  sacked  Uerv, 
NiehapuT,  and  many  other  placee. 

'  Eiah  (otherwise  Koish,  Keia,  Qas 
Eta,  or  Eeiah)  voa  the  greatest  port 
of  the  Lower  Peraian  Gulf,  between 
the  eleventh  and  tbe  fourteenth 
oenturies ;  it«  prosperity  comes 
between  that  of  Sirif  and  Oniinz. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  Kataia  of  Kearchos' 
Journal ;  it  is  mentioned  by  M.  Polo ; 
by  EdrUi  and  Abulfeda,  who  both  ap- 
parently copy  an  earlier  writer ;  and 
by  Kazwini.     Cf.  Aeher,  ii.  17G-S. 


'  Edrisi,  L  377,  gives  the  some 
account  as  Benjamin  of  the  origin  of 
pearls.  El  Katif  ia  the  Eotaif  of 
Ibn  Batnta,  and  perhaps  corresponds 
to  the  ancient  Gem.  Cf.  Edrisi,  i. 
371  ;  Aaher,  ii.  178-B  ;  it  lay  on  the 
Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  had  an  important  trade. 

*  Otberniae  Coulani,  Culam,  Culan, 
Quilon,  etc ;  Edrisi,  i.  176-7,  says 
the  King  of  Kulam  adored  Buddha 
— that  ia,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  Ibn  Batuta 
vaguely  colla  the  same  potentate  an 
'  inQdil,'  but  perhaps  Benjamin's 
statement  may  refer  to  the  Parsit, 
who  had  Ked  for  refuge  to  Malabar 
from  Moslem  peraeciition.  See 
Ouseley's  TraveU,  vols.  i.  and  iii., 
and  E.    Bitter's   EnOmnde,  ii.    58; 
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confinea  of  the  Sun-Worshippers,  children  of  Koah,  all  black 
aud  given  to  astrology,  but  trustworthy  in  trade.  Here  the 
heat  was  so  great  that  all  business  was  transacted  at  night. 
Secretaries  of  the  king  reported  upon  the  lading  of  every 
ship ;  and  after  this  report  had  been  made,  goods  might  be 
left  about  anywhere.  It  any  articles  were  lost,  they  were 
almost  always  brought  to  one  of  the  royal  ofGcers  specially 
appointed  to  receive  such  things.  Benjamin  describes  the 
black  and  white  pepper,^  the  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  other  spices 
of  this  land,  where  the  dead  were  not  buried  but  embalmed, 
and  he  reprobates  the  enchantmeuta  of  the  people,  whereby 
the  images  of  the  sun  revolved  at  dawn  with  wondrous 
noise : — '  this  their  way  is  their  folly.'  Far  beyond,  a  journey 
of  two-and- twenty  days,  lay  Khandy  or  Ceylon,'  inhabited 
by  adorers  of  fire,  among  whom  were  twenty-three  thousand 
Jews.  The  worship  of  these  necromancers,  their  suttee,  their 
Moloch-like  ritual,  and  what  some  have  thought  to  be  their 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  are,  perhaps,  the  grounds  on  which 
Benjamin  identifies  them  with  the  Druses  of  Syria.' 


V.  (i.)  694  i  V.  616  !  M.  Polo,  iii.  26  ; 
Bftrbou,  223  (Quatrem^re'e  Extracts), 
pp.  167,  172.  173,  of  Hakl.  Soc.'s 
edition  of  the  Damption  of  Bast 
African  and  Malabar  CoatU. 

Onthewhiteandblack  Jews  of  Mala- 
bar, reported  by  R.  Benjamin,  of  Buch- 
anan, CkriMian  Seteardita;  Asher,  ii. 
183.5 ;  Bitter,  EnVmniU,  v.  596,  etc. 
The  white  Jews  of  this  colony  claim 
to  have  settled  in  Malabar  a.d.  231. 

'  Noticed  by  every  subsequent 
traveller  of  importance  in  these 
regions,  especially  Ibn  Batiita.    For 

■  Cf.  also  the  fonua  '  Cingala '  and 
'Gingaleh'i  see  Ritter,  Erdkvnde. 
vi.  44-02,  who  refers  to  Aristotle's 
famous  comparison  of  the  positions 


of  Taprobane  and  Britain  {De  Mvndo, 
oh.  iil.)  Benjamin's  remarks  on  the 
Jewa  of  Ceylon  suggeet  sn  interoourM 
with  Bagdad,  via  Kiab  —  a  mets 
trlHe  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
Moslems  of  Ceylon  and  Spain. 

'  Their  priests  were  unequalled  nec- 
romancers. In  their  houses  of 
prayer  n-ere  ditches  in  which  large 
fires  burnt ;  through  theoe  they 
passed  their  children,  and  herein  they 
threw  their  dead.  The  great  of  this 
land  sometimes  burnt  themselves 
alive,  all  applauding  and  saying,  '  Oh, 
happy  are  ye,  and  well  shall  it  be 
with  you.'  While  the  devotee  was 
burning,  all  showed  the  greatest  joy, 
and  played  upon  instruments.  A 
few  days  after,  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
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From  Ceylon  the  passage  to  China  wae  made  Id  forty 
daye.  The  Babbi  is  one  of  the  earliest  Europeaag  to  give  to 
the  great  country  of  the  Far  East  its  modem  name,^  but  lie 
only  says  that  it  lay  to  the  eaatward,  and  that,  according  to 
some,  the  star  Orion  dominated  the  ungovernable  sea  of 
Nikpha  which  bounded  it.  From  the  Arabian  travellers  or 
story-tellers  our  present  narrative  borrows  the  story  of  the 
ship-wrecked  mariners  saving  themselves  in  the  hides  of 
oxen  and  by  the  help  of  giant  birds.^  At  this  time,  as 
before,  there  were  certainly  Jews  in  China  ;  and  it  may  have 
been  this  circumstance  which  led  Benjamin  to  mention  the 
country ;  but  he  says  nothing  of  these  Hebrew  colonies ; 
all  he  records  about  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Far  East  is 
probably  from  the  hearsay  of  merchants  and  others  whom 
he  met  in  Bagdad  and  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Aden,*  'the  Eden  of  Scripture,'  in  'Continental  India,' 


(or,  08  Bem'HniD  tbinka,  the  davil  in 
his  image)  would  appear  to  bia 
famiij,  and  give  orders  for  the  dia- 
chorge  of  hia  debta.  On  the  Druees 
of  Cejlon,  of.  Ancienjies  EUaiioni, 
85,  165.  On  the  Jews  of  Cejlon,  of. 
Aeher,  ii.  18S,  and  Edriai,  i.  72,  who 
gives  them  a  poaitian  of  great  import- 
ance, oven  politicsUy.  The  name 
'  Cingsla '  or  '  Oingaleh '  is  perhaps 
connected  with  the  tradition  of  an  old 
Chinese  colony  near  Point  de  Galls. 
Evidently  Benjamin  conceives  Gin- 
galeh  as  diSerent  from  Khandy. 

'  From  ths  dynasty  of  the  Kin  ; 
like  'Cathay,'  from  the  previona 
dynasty  of  the  'Kbitai' or 'Kitai.' 

a  Lu^  eagles  called  griUins,  who, 
taking  them  for  cattle,  carried  them 
to  their  nesta  to  consume  at  Irisore. 
The  man  then  cnt  open  the  hide  and 
escaped.  All  thia  is  probably  ex- 
tracted by  Benjamin  from  the  stand- 


98-7. 

'  'Continental'or 'Uiddle'India, 
'  called  Aden,  and  in  Scripture  Kden 
in  Tbelasar.'  There  is  a  atiiking 
parallel  here  vrith  M.  Polo,  who 
makes  Abyssinia,  plxu  the  West 
Arabian  shore,  eijuivalent  to 
'Middle,'  ' Second, '  or  ' Continental' 
India ;  cf.  the  PcTsion  name  of 
'Black  Indians'  for  Abysainians. 
Benjamin's  Khulan,  mentioned  im- 
mediately after  Qingaleb,  ia  perhaps 
Socotra,  or  some  point  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf.  After  it 
the  Eecordi  name  SeHd  (also  in 
Edriai,  i.  40),  a  very  important 
market,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
miles  from  Sana'a  in  Yemen.  For 
'Eden  in  Tbelasar,'  cf.  2  Kings  m. 
12;  Isaiah  xxxvu.  12;  the  only 
Thelaa(s)ar  known  is  in  Ueeopotamia. 
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famous  for  its  mouniaius  and  its  iudependeDt  Jews,  was  at 
war  with  the  Ohristiau  Kingdom  of  Nubia.'  This  reference 
(as  far  as  the  Hebrews  are  concerned)  seems  like  a  con- 
fusion with  an  earlier  time,  before  the  rise  of  the  Prophet 
Mohammed,  when  Jewish  kings  reigned  in  Yemen  nnd 
fought  with  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia.  Id  the  twelfth 
century  Nubia  was  slowly  becoming  Islamised  ;  but  this 
process  was  not  completed  till  the  time  of  Albuquerque ; 
and  the  Babbi's  notice  of  Christianity  in  that  land  is  sound 
enough.*  Thence  he  brings  us  through  the  Desert  of  Sheba 
to  Assuan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  Pison,  which  here 
came  down  from  the  country  of  the  Blacks,  inhabited  by 
people  who  often  resembled  the  beaste,  ate  herbs,  and  were 
without  the  notions  of  other  men.  From  Assuan  the 
Records  transport  one  to  Khalua,  whence  caravans  crossed 
the  Desert  of  Sahara  in  fifty  days  '  even  unto  Zavilah,*  the 
Havilali  of  Scripture,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Ghanah.'  *  This 
caravan  trade  was  often  endangered  by  sand-storms,  but  its 
commerce  was  extensive  ;  iron,  copper,  fruit,  pulse,  and  salt 
were  offered  against  gold  and  precious  stones.     The  whole 

'  On  Cbristian  Nubia,  cf.  Masudi, 
i.  17-23,  in  Qoatremera'a  Eitrsnta. 
On  Aeauati,  the  ancient  Syene,  so 
important  in  oarlj  geographical  cal- 
onlationa,  oF.  Ibu  Hauksl,  Edrisi,  aod 
lluudi,  ii.  4,  9  (Quatrenifcre}. 

'  Governed  by  a  '  Sultan -al- 
Habesh,'  by  whom  perhaps  we  muat 
undeiatand  Presler  John  of  Aliya- 
Binia.  The  NUp,  in  Benjamin,  ts  also 
called  a  '  Sea.'  Hasudl  speaks  of  the 
Nubian  Apca,  ii.  80  (Quatremire), 
and  perhai>s  is  hure  miauudersUiod  by 
Benjamin.     Cf  Asher,  ii.  192-5. 

'  Zayilali,  Zuila,  or  Zuela,  is  iti 
Edriai,  i.  258-9,  and  is  said  by  liim 
to  be  remarkable  for  tbe  aplendour 
of  iU  bazaars,  streets,  and  buildings. 


Khalua  or   Alua   i 

the  Ghalna  of 

Edrisi,   i.  33,    and 

is  mentioned  by 

seveml  Arabic  wri' 

ers  as  a   place  of 

Jacobite  ChriBtiana 

BOd   a  Btarting- 

point  for  Sahara  oi 

ravang.     Ghanah 

was  doubtless  the  country  of  the 
modem  Jcnn4  on  the  Upper  Niger ; 
cf.  Aiurara,  Diaavery  and  Conqutal 
of  OuiTiea,  Hakl,  8oe.  Edition,  p|i. 
ilriii.-l,  of  vol.  ii, 

*  The  town  of  Kute,  mentioned 
immediately  after  as  hating  thirty 
thousand  Jewa,  and  lying  on  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt,  is  identified  by 
some  Kith  Thebes,  by  othera  with 
ApoUinopolia  Parva ;  cf  Makriri,  i. 
194  (Quatremtre) ;  Asher,  BmjamM, 
ii.  106. 
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land  (or  collection  of  lands)  here  referred  to  lay  to  the  west 
of  Abyssinia. 

Benjamin's  visit  to  Cairo,  the  'Metropolis  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  Sect  of  Ali,*  must  have  been  shortly  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  Fatimite  Dynasty  in  1171 ;  but  he  says 
nothing  about  I^yptian  politics,  though  he  describes'  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile,  the  cause  of  its  rise  from  heavy 
rains  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  Nilometer  which  marked  the 
stages  of  that  rise.  The  granaries  of  Joseph  in  Old  Cairo, 
Miaraim,  or  Memphis,  Benjamin  does  not  identify  (like 
so  many  Christian  travellers)  with  the  Pyramids,  which 
are  separately  described,  as  constructed  with  wondrous 
magic  and  unequalled  in  the  world.  The  Babbi  concludes 
his  £^yptian  notes  with  an  interesting  picture  of  Alexandria. 
This  great  city  had  now  been  a  Moslem  town  for  five 
hundred  years ;  but  its  commerce,  as  a  market  for  all 
nations,  was  still  immense.  It  ^  was  built  upon  arches  by 
Alexander,  the  Macedonian,  and  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
was  the  school  of  Aristotle  the  Preceptor.  Its  long  straight 
streets  were  sometimes  a  mile  long.  The  port  was  partly 
formed  by  a  pier  exteodiog  a  mile  into  the  sea;  and  here 
was  the  High  Tower,  Lighthouse,  or  Minar,  on  the  summit 
of   which   stood   the   famous  mirror  of  glass,  wherein  one 


'  It  ia  oiirioUE  tliat  Banjamiu  does 
not  mention  the  'Canal  of  Joseph' 
here,  noticed  by  Edrisi,  i.  308-9. 
The  Babbi'a  idsutiScation  of  Pithom 
with  the  Fayilm  is  doubtful.  Benja- 
min's Taoan  or  Zoan,  is  apparently 
a  guburb  of  Cairo  naar  the  Mokattam 
HiU».  On  the  Nilometer,  cf.  Edrisi, 
i.  810-2  1  and  Bitter,  SrdkutuU,  i. 
SS5.  On  the  Delt*  montbi,  aee 
Edrisi,  i.  313,  vho  makes  only 
four,  two  being  Antunil  branah«a, 
the   others   canala.     Bunjamin's  Old 


Cairo  or  Memphis  is  apparently 
Fostat;  of.  Edrisi,  i.  801-2.  The 
Secordi,  in  their  treatment  of 
Egyptian  places,  do  not  show  any 
r^nlar  itinerary,  but  merely 
enumerate  the  Jewish  settlements. 
The  Jews  of  Egypt  were  apparently 
not  subject  to  tb*  '  I'rince  of  the 
Captivity,'  owing  to  Fatimite  di«ad 
of  Bagdad  intlueiige.  Cf.  Aahsr,  ii. 
lBa-211. 

"  Cf.   WiUiam   of  Tyre,  iix.  34  ; 
Edrisi,  i.  297 -S  ;  Asher,  ii.  311-219. 
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could  perceive  the  approacb  of  hostile  ships  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  days.  At  last  a  Greek  named  Theodore,  of  great 
cunning,  arrived  in  the  port,  bringing  tribute  from  his 
king,  who  was  then  subject  to  Egypt.  Under  the  pretence 
of  good  fellowship  he  made  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse 
dead-drunk,  broke  the  mirror,  and  escaped.'  The  Christians 
then  resisted  the  Egyptians  with  better  success,  and  took 
Crete  and  Cyprus  from  them.  Without  its  mirror  the 
Pharos  could  still  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles,  and  its  light  at  night  was  a  guide  to  all  mariners. 
From  all  parts  of  Christendom  merchants  resorted  to 
Alexandria, — out  of  Tuscany,  Lom hardy,  Apulia,  Amalfi, 
Sicily,  Valencia,  Rakuvia,  Spain,  Catalonia,  Roussillon, 
Germany,  Saxony,  Denmark,  England,  Flanders,  Hainanlt, 
Normandy,  France,  Poitou,  Anjou,  Bui^undy,  Mediana, 
Proveuce,   Genoa,    Pisa,    Gascony,   Aragon,   and    Navarre.* 


'  Another  Teraion,  given  by 
L>nglte,  tella  how  a  Greek  spj 
persunded  Walid,  aixth  of  the  Om- 
mejods,  to  let  him  dig  under  the 
Pharos  for  treasure.  With  this 
eiouse  he  deatroyed  both  Pharos  and 
mirror.  This  Greek  spy  van  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  II., 
or  Anastasius  II.;  he  pretended  to 
be  a  deaertFr  and  to  embrace  Islam., 
and  80  won  the  eonfldenco  of  Walid. 
According  to  the  Arabs,  the  ob- 
BervBtor;  of  Alexandria  nas  in  the 
Pharos. 

Cf.  the  pilgrim  Arcnif,  who  tails 
ua  how  St.  Dark's  body  thee  Uy 
(A.D.  S90)  in  a  choroh  in  Alei- 
andria ;  also  Bernard  the  Wise,  who 
describes  how  the  Venetians,  some 
tine  before  his  visit  io  867,  had 
carried  off  the  relics  of  this  saint. 
The  story  given  above  seems  to  hare 
been  one  of  those  which  has  almost 
gone  the  round  of  the  old  world,  aad 


has  survived  in  Indian,  Hohammedan, 
and  European  forme.  T.  Wright  rafera 
to  the  Old  English  poem  of  the  Seven 
Sages  as  a  parallel. 

*  The  list  of  the  twenty-eight 
Christian  states,  whose  people 
tnded  to  Alexandria,  is  unfortu- 
nately uncertain  here  and  there. 
For  '  Valencia'  Ashor  suggests 
'  Florence,'  as  Vsleucia  in  117(i  was 
not  Christian  at  all;  for  'Eakuvia' 
Asher  reads  'Ragusa';  for  'Cata- 
lonia '  Sprengel  suggests  '  Coralita ' 
or  'Sardinia.'  '  Kousaillon '  is  a 
natural  correction  for  the  reading 
of  the  text,  which  is  not  '  Russia '  in 
the  MSS.  and  first  editions,  though 
(as  being  nearer  to  tliis  form)  it 
has  been  so  altered.  The  '  German' 
Traders  arp,  no  doubt,  fWim  Lnbeck 
ant)  other  Hansa  towns.  '  Uediana' 
is  perhaps  'Maine.'  For  'England' 
Zunz  would  read  'Oalicia,'  Cf. 
Asher'a  Senjamiii,  ii.  21S-220. 
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MobammedaQ  traders  came  thither  from  Andalusia,  Algarve, 
Africa,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  from  the  countries  towards 
India — Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Yemen,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria. 
From  India  they  imported  all  sorts  of  spices,  which  were 
bought  by  Christian  merchants.  The  city  was  full  of 
bustle,  and  every  community  had  its  own  fonteccho  there. 
It  was  probably  from  the  lists  of  these  fontecchi,^  from  the 
consulates  (in  modern  language)  of  the  various  natiom, 
that  Benjamin  compiled  this  catalogue  of  the  traders  of 
Alexandria. 

Leaving  %ypt,  a  land  uneqnalled  upon  earth  for  its 
cultivation,  the  traveller  briefly  notices  Mount  Sinai  (on 
the  top  of  which  stood  a  Church  of  Syrian  monks)  and 
the  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,*  one  day's  journey  from  the  Holy 
Mountain,  which  itself  was  an  o£f-shoot  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  For  himself,  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  Europe 
byway  of  Damietta'  and  Messina,' where  then  assembled 
most  of  the  pilgrims  for  Jerusalem.  Benjamin's  note-book 
concludes  with  a  glowing  description  of  the  splendours  of 
Asher    suggests  that  the  author  ia 


'  These  fontscchi  ('pundak'  in 
Benjamin,  from  the  Greek  warSmrta) 
were  great  oomponuda  or  encloeares 
ooDtaining  the  establishments  of 
roreign  traders,  and  includiDg— (1) 
their  shops  and  warehouses ;  (2) 
bathe,  taverns,  and  bakehouses ;  (3) 
a  church  or  chapel ;  (4)  a  market- 
place vhere  men  conid  can;  on 
trade,  even  if  debarred  from  the 
Moslem  oitj  outside.  They  were 
tlierefore  more  than  'hoetelriee  tor 
sea-captains,'  as  Asher  calls  them. 

'  Ailfth  or  Elim  belonged,  says 
Bem'amin,  to  the  Bedavin  Arabs ; 
of.  Edrisi,  L  S22.  On  Mount  Sinai, 
cf.  Eilrai,  i.  S32,  and  Ibn  Uankal, 
who  both  speak  or  the  Christian 
Book  of  Religion  here.  On  Benja- 
min's place-names  in  this  laat  section 


here  copjing  an  older  pilgiim-rt 
from  Egypt  to  Mount  itinai,  and 
thence  back  to  Damietta,  whence 
the  voyage  to  Palestine  was  often 
undertaken. 

'The  'Tennis'  or  'Khanes'  of 
Benjamin  (near  Alexandria,  on  I^ke 
Uenzaleb,  which  sometimes  was  also 
called  'Tennis ']  ia  perhaps  the 
A  buss  of  Edrisi,  i.  126.  Here 
Asher  thinks  the  Rabbi  may  have 
embarked  for  Sicily,  but  Alexandria 
U  more  likely.  Damietta  was 
probably  his  first  place  of  call  after 
embarkation. 

*  Cf.  Edrisi,  ii.  81.  Benjamin's 
name  of  'Lunir'  for  the  Straits  of 
Messina  is  pecnliar.  Cf.  Aaher, 
Benjamin,  ii.  224. 
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Sicily,' and  a  few  remarks  upon  Germany,  'the  country  of 
Bohemia  called  Prague,'  France,'  and  Russia.  This  last  was 
very  extensive,  mountainous,^  and  full  of  forests,  and  from 
the  gates  of  Pr^ne  to  those  of  Kiev  one  travelled  over  the 
lands  of  Slavonia,*  where  intense  cold  kept  all  men  within 
their  houses  in  winter,  except  for  the  chase  of  sables  or 
white  squirrels.' 


Eabbi  Moses  Petachia,  a  contemporai?  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  visited  the  Levant  within  a  very  short  time  of 
his  predecessor.  For  Benjamin  names  one  Daniel  as  the 
Prince  of  the  Captivity  at  the  time  of  his  stay  in  Bagdad  ; 
while  Petachia  says  this  same  Daniel  had  been  dead  a  year 


'  On  Palermo  cf.  Edrisi,  ii.  7S-8. 
BeDjamiu'i  r«mark,  'Palermo  it  the 
Vioeroj'B  Beat,'  probably  refsra  to 
Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Palermo, 
OovemoT  and  Vicero;  of  the  Norman 
Kingdom.  This  wa«  Stephen  of 
fiotron,  BOD  of  the  Count  of  Perche  ; 
he  was  brought  to  Pslenno  and  made 
ehancallor  (e.  a.d.  1160),  during 
the  minority  of  Williun  II.  of  Sicily, 
by  the  Queen  Mother  Oentilea,  who 
Mt«d  ae  Regent,  and  her  nnole  the 
ArohbiBhop  of  Rouen. 

Sioilian  coral,  referred  to  by 
Benjamin  aa  a  'stone*  fottnd  near 
Trapaui,  IB  alao  mentioned  by  Gdmi, 
i.  2SS-7,  and  modem  books ;  some 
of  it  is  valuable  in  commerce.  Here 
ia  another  proof  of  Bei^amin's  calling 
aa  a  merchant.    Cf.  Aaher,  ii.  22i.G. 

'  Benjamin's  'Mount  Maurienne  ' 
was  of  oouise  in  the  county  bo  called, 
then  inolnding  nearly  all  modern 
Savoy.  The  name  ia  said  to  signify 
'Moors-land,'  and  to  come  from  the 
Arab  inraaion  of  the  ninth  centoiy. 
A  connt  of  Maarienne  and  Turin 
joined  in  the  second  Crusade. 


'  The  beet  explanation  of  this 
phrase  seems  to  be  the  Carpathians. 

*  Called  Rhna'an  or  Canaan  by 
the  Jews  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  slavery  in  Slav  lands,  even  in 
Bohemia  (of.  Genesis  iz.  2S,  'oaraed 
be  Canaan,  a  servant  of  earvants 
shall  he  be'  .  .  .).  Hence  the  belief 
of  some  Jews  that  the  Slave  were 
dsBcendanta  of  the  Canaanitas. 
Among  Jewish  refersncea  to  Slav 
lands  we  have  those  of  Petachia 
(o.  A.D.  1180),  ofOhasdaitthefamoDs 
Physician  and  Uiniater  of  AbdeT- 
nhman  III,  of  Coidova  (c.  970), 
and  of  Eliezer  Ben  Nathan  (o.  1100). 
The  last-named  sesms  to  have  visited 
Knssia,  and  refsn  to  the  image* 
(piotarss  or  eikoDs}  of  *«int«  on  the 
doors  and  walls  of  the  honaas.  It 
ia  ourions  that  Moses  Haimonides 
uses  the  term  Khna'ani  or  Canaanitea 
for  the  'Syrian'  or  Arabic  invaders 
of  the  Uagreb  or  North-West 
AIHca. 

' 'Vaiveigw,'  the    Polish   'WU- 
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before  his  arrival  in  the  Moslem  capital.  But  we  mnet 
remember  that  the  weakneBees  and  inaccuracies  which  are 
Bometimes  to  be  foniid  even  in  Benjamin  appear  much  more 
prominently  in  Fetacbia,  who  is  in  every  way  an  inferior 
writer  and  observer.  So  it  may  be  well  not  to  rely  t«o 
strictly  on  calculations  depending  upon  the  minute  accuracy 
of  one  of  his  remarks.  Thus,  while  he  agrees,  as  above 
noticed,  with  Benjamin  in  his  mention  of  the  chief  Babbi 
Daniel,  he  gives  a  difierent  name  *  for  the  Father  of  the  same 
chief  Babbi. 

As  with  the  writer,  so  with  the  text.  If  there  is  ground 
for  thinking  that  Benjamin's  record  has  been  abridged  by  an 
editor,  in  the  case  of  Petachia  we  know  that  what  has  come 
down  to  UB  is  only  a  selection.  Large  portions  of  what 
a[^)ear  to  have  been  highly  interesting  matter  have  been 
omitted  by  Rabbi  Yehuda  the  Pious,  who  acted  as  Petachia's 
literary  mouth-piece,  and  who  frankly  refused  to  write  down 
many  of  the  details  that  were  given  him.^  This  Babbi 
Yehuda,  like  Petachia  himself,  was  a  native  of  K^ensburg 
or  Batisbon  in  Bavnria,  on  the  Upper  Danube ;  he  was  re- 
lated to  several  famous  Jewish  doctors  'of  the  later  twelfth 
and  earlier  thirteenth  centuries ;  and  to  him,  as  a  man  of 
ripe  judgment,  the  traveller  submitted  this  report.  Ilie 
result  is  an  arid  and  disappointing  summary  of  a  journey 
that  deserved  a  better  fate. 

Petachia,  after  returning  from  his  travels,  if  not  before, 

seems  to  have  left  the  'Jewish   Athens'  on   the  Danube, 

and  removed  to  Prague*  in  Bohemia.    The  date  of  his 

'  Chudat  ID  Brnijamin,  Shelomoh  i  Ben  Jacob,   and   R.    Naobuiaii   of 

[D  Petachia.  Ratiabon.     Yehnda  died  «.i>.    I2I7 

*  Cf.  p.  IS  of  the  London  edition      or  therrabouts. 
of  18E6 !    '  R.   Yehuda   wonld  not         •  So  Ziinz.     The  first  edition  of 
write  this  down.'  Petachia  was  pnbliehed  in  this  oit; 

'  For  instance,  hi*  brothers  were      a.d.  IG95,  with  a  Oerman  tninsla- 
R.     Isaac     Hallaban    (the    White)      tion. 
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journey  miist  apparently  be  fixed  to  a  time  before  Saladin's 
reconquest  of  Jerusalem  and  tbe  Holy  Land^  (1187);  on 
the  other  hand,  his  DarratiTe  is  clearly  a  little  later  than 
Rabbi  Benjamin's ;  we  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  it  lies 
between  tbe  years  1180  and  1186. 

Petachia's  outward  route,  compared  "with  Benjamin's, 
is  somewhat  like  that  of  Carpini  in  relation  to  his  successor 
Rubruquis.  On  one  side  we  have  a  northern  overland 
journey  traversing  many  of  the  regions  of  Eastern  Europe  ; 
on  the  other  side  is  the  Southern  Mediterranean  or  maritime 
way  more  usually  followed,  at  least  by  the  literary  travellers, 
from  Western  Christendom  to  the  Levant.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  can  be  said  of  the  mercantile 
movements  which,  after  all,  must  have  employed  a  far 
larger  number  of  the  journeying  classes. 


Petacbia'  set  out  from  Prague,  travelled  through  Poland, 
and  so  came  to  Kiev  on  the  Dniepr,  even  then,  in  its  decay, 
the  capital  of  the  Russian  lands.  From  Russia  tlie  Rabbi 
came  in  six  days  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Dniepr,  where  it 
flowed  through  the  land  of  Kedar,  tbe  country  of  the 
Petcbiuegs  and  Kotnans.  Through  this  land  of  Kedar,  the 
Ukraine  of  the  Slavs,  he  next  passed,  and  he  describes  it 
faithfully  enough,  like  some  of  the  more  trustworthy  of  sub- 
sequent wanderers  in  the  Tartar  steppes.  The  people  of  this 
country  had  no  ships  or  boats,  but  crossed  the  rivers  on  rafts 
of  horse  hide,  which  they  tied  to  the  tails  of  their  living 


'  This  sppeara  from  Petichia'a 
lanf^age,  but  with  lest  cleaniess 
than  one  could  wish. 

"  Tn  WagenSBil's  A Itiiorf  edition  of 
1687-1891  otciira  the  title,  'Circuit 
of  tha  Bftbbi  Petechia  oF  Katisbon, 
brothet  of  B.  Isaac  the  White, 
Author   of   tbe  Tosephoth,   and  of 


the  Babbi  Nachman  of  Batiabon. 
And  R.  Petacbia  went  round  >U  the 
countricB  aa  far  as  tbe  river  Samba- 
tion.'  Here  we  follow  the  divisions 
and  pages  of  the  London  edition  of 
1866,  by  Dr  A.  Benisch  and  W.  K 
A  ins  worth. 
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horses.^  These  last  swam  across  aud  towed  theit  masters 
after  them.  The  inhabitants  of  Eiedar  ^  ate  no  bread,  but  only 
rice  and  cheese,  millet  boiled  in  milk,  and  raw  or  balf-cooked 
flesh.  In  this  land  strangers  travelled  under  escort ;  the 
savage  natives  drank  from  skulls,  and  from  vessels  of  copper, 
which  were  made  to  resemble  skulls ;  their  favourite  oath 
was  by  the  drinking  of  blood.  As  a  nation  they  lived  in  tents, 
were  excellent  archers,  and  very  far-sighted,  perceiving  objects 
at  more  than  a  day's  distance  from  them  ;  their  country, 
which  it  took  Petachia  sixteen  days  to  cross,  was  wonder- 
fully level ;  and  their  government  was  in  the  hands  of  noble 
families  who  lived  unhampered  by  kingship.  So  far,  allowing 
for  certain  exaggerations  of  detail,  the  Rahbi  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  all  careful  observers  of  the  Turco-Tartar 
races  from  the  time  of  Justinian ;  but  when  he  adds  that  the 
folk  of  Eedar  had  beautiful  eyes,  because  they  ate  no  salt, 
and  were  favoured  with  the  scent  of  fr^rant  plants,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  follow  him. 

A  gulf  of  the  sea  ran  in  between  Kedar  and  Meshech' 
between  the  Ukraine  and  these  shore  -  lauds  of  the 
Crimea  and  Sea  of  Azov,  to  which  the  name  of  Khazaria 
clung  centuries  after  the  Ehazar  dominion  had  passed 
away.  Through  Khazaria  the  Babbi  travelled  about  eight 
days ;  at  the  end  of  this  country,  seventeen  rivers  * 
which  surrounded  it  came  together  and  flowed  into  'the 
Sea,'  whether  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Azov  is  not 
quite    elear.      On    the    shallow    waters    of    the  latter,  in 


'  cr.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  v, ' 
mod    the    Tarikh-el-Kamii    on 
pueage  of  the  Oxtu  by  tbe  Mongols 
inA.j}.  1219.  .  .  . 

*  In  Eedu  wer«  no  true  Jewa,  bet 
•  nnniber  of  heretiral  Sectaries,  wbo 
elumed  meinb«nhip  witb  the  chosen 
people. 


*  The  land  of  the  Ehazara. 

*  The  'end  of  EhfturU'  should 
bring  one  at  least  to  the  Don,  but 
this  remark  on  the  seventeen  water- 
courses, requiring  a  river  with  manj 
branches,  does  not  snit  the  lower 
TonaiB,  Dniepr,  Volga,  or  ad;  other 
stream  of  this  part 
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their  furthest  western  reaches,  often  Icdowd  to  ancient 
geographers  as  the  Putrid  or  Stagnant  Sea,  to  more 
modem  times  as  the  Sea  of  Sivash,  Petachia  is  un- 
usually detailed.  If  the  wind  blew  from  this  fetid  marsh, 
it  was  always  fatal,  lie  declares,  to  passers-by.  All  this  ex- 
a^eration  is  to  heighten  the  contrast  with  the  sweet  waters 
of  the  Black  Sea  on  the  other  side  of  Meshech  or  Ebazaris. 
The  Rabbi's  terms  of  Kedar  and  Meshech,  apparently  used 
as  generic  expressions  for  distant  and  barbarous  countries, 
are  not  in  agreement  with  the  ordinary  usage  of  Jewish 
writers,  to  whom  Kedar  is  properly  Arabia.  As  to  the 
Ehazars,  so  famous  in  earlier  times  as  the  one  important 
addition  which  the  Jewish  Faith  ever  gained  in  Europe,  they 
had  ceased  to  rule  this  country  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years  when  Petachia  wrote;  first  the  Petchinegs,  then  the 
Komans,  had  supplanted  them  in  their  Kingdom  of  the 
Steppes,  as  they,  in  their  turn,  were  to  be  supplauted  by  the 
Mongols.  In  Petachia's  time  the  old  connection  of  the 
Crimea  with  Constantinople  had  been  strengthened  by 
Manuel  Comnenus,  and  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  pro- 
fessed a  direct  allegiance  to  the  Greek  Emperors.  To  the 
Jewish  traveller  the  Karaite  or  heretic  Jews  were  natur- 
ally of  special  interest.  These  Sectarians,  who  rejected  the 
Talmud  and  all  tradition,  holding  only  by  Scripture,  had 
been  long  established  in  the  Crimea,  and  their  principal 
stronghold  was  near  the  modem  Baktchi-Saral  It  is  not 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  they  were  in  part,  if  not  entirely, 
descendants  of  the  Judaising  Khazars. 

The  next  stage  in  his  journey  Petachia  calls  the  Zand  of 
Togarma^  which  adjoined  the  CffitjUry  of  Ararat ;*  and  in 
'  Togftrnut,  P«t«clu»  «ajre,  wu  i  mim'  In  the  mum  of  'Turks' 
tributary  to  the  King  of  Grtvce.  |  oountrj.' 
Of.  B«ig*mm  of  Tud«l«'s  'Tho- 
guma'  and   'Land  of  the  Thogu-  ] 
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these  two  expreeeioDS  Georgia  and  Armenia  are  evidently 
inteoded.^  Beyood  this  region  was  the  Land  of  Islam. 
Herein  he  travelled  in  eight  days  to  ifisibis  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Biarbekr,  having  the  range  of  Ararat*  on 
his  right ;  and  at  the  end  of  these  monntaios  he  seetua  to 
have  gone  eastwards  from  Nisibia  to  Mosul  or  Nineveh  on 
the  Tigris,  where  the  whole  land  was  black  like  pitch.  The 
famous  city  which  had  once  stood  here,  and  the  foresta  that 
had  covered  this  region,  were  now  no  more ;  they  had  been 
blotted  out  like  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

At  Mosul  Petachia  fell  ill,  and  from  hia  language  here 
we  may  suppose  that  he  was  a  rich  man,  and  had  some 
fear  of  his  death  being  hastened  by  the  natural  desire  of 
the  Sultan  to  seize  half  his  property,  as  the  law  allowed  at 
the  death  of  a  travelling  Hebrew.  Determined  to  disappoint 
the  grasping  Moslems,  the  Eabbi  recovered,  and  crossed  the 
Tigris  on  a  raft  of  reeds  'dressed  in  his  most  beautiful 
clothes,'  perhaps  in  a  sort  of  bravado. 

From  2fineveh^  the  traveller  floated  down  the  current 
of  the  Arrowy  Tigris  to  Babel,  making  the  distance  in 
fifteen  days.     It  is  confusing  enough  to  find  him  using 


pustge  (p.  49  of  £iig.  Ed.),  but  he 
declares  the  Ark  wu  no  longer  there. 

'  Both  GeorgisDB  and  AnneDiaiis 
considered  themselrea  deacendanU  ot 
the  Thogarnis  of  OeneBu  x.  3,  whom 
mns  Jewish  wilten,  e.g.  Benjamin, 
evidently  think  the  ano««tors  of  the 
Turka  (Thogarmim).  There  were  but 
few  Jews  in  the  Urge  citiea  of 
thii  coDDtry. 

'  As  in  other  writers,  Ararat  is 
here  used  in  two  senses  ;— first,  the 
Peak  itself,  the  Turkish  Kus-dagh  ; 
and  secondly,  the  range  extending 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivsn 
and  the  Biver  Aras.  down  eouth-weat 


to  Cilicia  and  the  Heditcrranean, 
i.e.  the  T»urns.  Near  the  modem 
Disrbekr  Petachia  only  mentions 
Ebosen-Kapha,  perhaps  the  8aph€  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Snpha  of  Plutarch,  the 
Turkish  Hiaa-Eapha.  Nisibie  was 
an  old  Jewish  centre  of  learning,  of 
which  ExTB,  was  the  traditional 
founder ;  and  there  was  a  large 
Hebrew  colony  in  Petachia's  days. 
Cf.  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  xi.  668,  who 
quotes  a  record  of  30,000  Jewish 
families  living  in  and  near  Nisibis. 

*  Here  Petachia  was  much  inter. 
estfd  in  an  elephant  that  executed 
criminals. 
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almost  indiscriinioately  the  three  senses  of  the  Eabbinioal 
Babel  (as  employed  for  Mesopotamia,  in  a  wider  and  a 
narrower  sense,  as  well  as  for  a  small  district  on  the  East 
of  the  Euphrates,  round  Pumbeditha),  but  here  the  second 
sense  appears  dominant ;  for  on  reaching  Babel  the  writer 
goes  in  one  day  to  Bagdad,  the  Kfetropolis  of  Islam,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Caliph,  the  '  Great  King  who  ruled  over  nations.' 
Petachia  probably  visited  the  city  ahortly  aft«r  Benjamin, 
and  in  the  same  period  of  the  Caliphate.  He  describes^  it 
as  very  large,  more  than  one  day  across,  and  three  days  in 
circuit ;  for  tlie  rest,  he  agrees  closely  with  Benjamin,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  position  and  importance '  of  the  Jewish 
colony  and  their  Chief,  the  Head  of  the  Captivity. 

From  Bagdad,  Petachia  travelled  to  Nehardea,'  Shnshan, 
Mella,*  and  the  graves  of  varions  Jewish  Saints  and  Prophets. 
Hereabouts  he  saw  a  remarkable  animal,  the  flying  camel, 
which  could  go  a  mile  in  a  second ;  and  in  the  same  region  lie 
collect^  many  Jewish  legends  and  miracle-stories,  especially 
of  the  tombs  of  Ezra  and  Ezekiel.  Here,  also,  hia  geography 
becomes  more  than  ever  confnsed  ;  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bagdad  to  Mount  Sinai  was  all  one  mountain  range,  as 
men  reported. 

The   Jews   of    Babel,   Persia,   and   Kush   (.Ethiopia   or 


'  One  detail  he  oddi  Ui  Benjamin, 
on  the  Qkt«t  of  Bagdad,  nude  of 
polished  copper,  lo  bright  that  bones 
were  frightened  by  their  glitter,  etc. 

*  He  also  gives  the  same  extrav»- 
ganti;  low  number  of  1000  Hebrews 
(with  £000  atadeoU  in  the  Jenish 
academ;)  in  a  citf,  which  at  this 
time  perhape  contained  500,000 
people.  Petachia's  Caliph  was  per- 
haps either— (1)  Uostodhi  Bilkh, 
1170-1176,  or  (2)  one  of  bis  two 
Cannoly  luggeetB  Nasir- 


li-din  Allah  (Abul  Abbas  Ahmed 
VII,  A.D.  1180-1226). 

'  Often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
and  Joaephus,  a  stronghold  of  Baby- 
lonian Jews  coireeponding  to  the 
modem  hamlets  of  Werdi  and  Iriaih. 

*  Perhaps  the  modem  Mella,  near 
Birrab,  on  the  Euphrates,  although 
this  is  much  dispnted.  The  tomb  of 
Daniel  at  Shnshan  or  Susa  is  de- 
scribed in  very  similar  language  by 
Benjamin,  Petachia,  and  the  Arab 
geographerii,  e.g.  Ibn  Haukal. 
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Abyssinia),'  were  aumerous,  but  often  suffered  from  oppres- 
sion, aa  in  '  Greece.'  The  Land  of  Israel  was  still  subject  to 
the  Christians  (bo  Petachia  hiots  rather  than  asserts),  and  the 
Jews  who  lived  there  obeyed  the  spiritual  commands  of  the 
Head  of  the  Academy  at  Bagdad. 

Since  he  had  left  Bohemia,  the  Babbi  had  journeyed 
steadily  towards  the  East,  until  his  arrival  at  the  '  Home  of 
Peace ' ;  now  he  began  to  turn  westward.  He  does  not 
himself  remark  upon  what  now  appears  the  most  curious 
feature  of  his  journey,  his  outward  route  by  the  northern 
and  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  consequent  arrival 
in  Western  Asia  from  a  side  almost  unattenipted  by  other 
mediaeval  travellers.  Nor  does  he  give  any  complete 
itinerary  of  his  return.  He  is  content  to  furnish  us  with 
ampler  details  of  Palestine. 

From  Bagdad  to  the  site  of  old  Babylon,  from  Babylon 
back  to  Mosul  and  Kisibis,  thence  to  Haran,  Aleppo,  and 
Damascus — so  Petachia  made  his  way  into  the  Holy  Land 
of  his  race.  He  probably  did  not  visit  the  river  Samba- 
tion,  which  his  narrative  begins  by  fixing  as  the  goal  of 
his  journey ;  he  only  repeats  the  Babbiuical  fables  about 
this  marvellous  stream,  which  stopped  dead  on  the  Sabbath,^ 
and  which  lay  forty  days' journey  beyond  the  tomb  of  £zekiel, 
near  the  Mountains  of  Darkness,  where  the  lost  Ten  Tribes 
were  imprisoned,  awaiting  the  Coming  of  the  Messiah. 

In  the  Cities  of  the  Caliph  the  traveller  saw  the  envoys 
of  the  king  of  Meshech,'  whose  realm  extended  as  far  as 

'  Tiie  regnlar  Hebrew  use  of  Kush  nentol  India,  called  Aden '  and  ita 

(cf.  GeDBsia  i.  S;  1  Chron.  i.  8,  9;  ' indepeodent  Sevre.'     Taking    him 

Isaiah,  li.   11).  might  implj  either  in  the  AbysBiniau  sense,  Petachis's 

(1)  Ethiopia  or  (S)  Arabia.    Petachia  notice  ia  interesting,  and  agrees  with 

coDld  hardlj'  be  ignorant  that  for  five  other  information. 
ceDluriee  and  a  half  Jews  had  been  '  Cf.  the  other  name  '  Sabbation.' 

wtoluded    from   the    Holy  Land    of  *  '  Apparentl;     here     used     for 

Islam  ;  but  of.  Benjamin  on  '  Conti-  Magog,'  Benieoh  coi^ectares. 
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the  aforesaid  Mountaius  of  Darkaess,  beyond  which  lived 
the  sous  of  JoDadab  Bea  Kechab.  Here  *  we  seem  to  have  a 
confused  reminiaceuce  of  au  earlier  time ;  for  the  marvellous 
conversioQ  of  the  Seven  Eings,  and  the  visits  of  Babbis 
even  from  Egypt  to  instruct  the  people  of  Meshech  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  can  hardlj  refer  to  anything  else  than  the 
Hebrew  Kingdom  of  the  Steppes, 

The  heat  of  Babylon  was  such  that  to  Petacbia  it  seemed 
a  different  world ;  from  his  description  of  the  Jewish  Service 
here  we  might  suppose  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Ancient 
Hebrew  music  was  still  preserved.  Some  of  the  marvels 
which  our  traveller  notices  at  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets 
may  be  frankly  accepted ;  for  the  supernatural  lights  that 
appeared  here  were  no  doubt  due  in  his  time  as  well  as  ours 
to  springs  of  naphtha.  Petachia's  appetite  for  the  miracu- 
lous is  stronger  than  Benjamin's,  but  his  marvels  are  of  the 
same  kind. 

When  he  visited  the  'goodly  city'  of  Damascus,  it  had 
already  passed  under  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  the 
great  Seladin,  and  this  fate  was  soon  to  overtake  the  rest 
of  Syria.  East  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Sihon,  king  of 
the  Amorites,  and  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  where  no  grass  or 
plant  could  grow,  was  the  grave  of  Shem,  which  Petachia 
saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and  thus  could  verify  to  be  eighty 
cubits  (or  forty  yards)  in  length.  Thence  he  moves  onwards 
to  Tiberias,  Acre,  and  Jerusalem,  through  a  land  teeming 
with  marvels.  In  the  Holy  City  there  was  only  one  Jew 
residing,  and  he  paid  a  heavy  tax  to  the  Christian  king. 

Outside  the  walls,  and  standing  upon  Mount  Olivet,  was 

a  palace  built  by  the  lahmaelites,  while  Jerusalem  was  still 

in  Moslem  hands.     The  Salt  Sea  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in 

the  midst  of  an  eternal  desolation,  was  no  longer  marked  by 

>  Undentutding  b;  Meihech  the  Land  of  the  Eli»zara 
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the  Salt  Pillar  of  Lot'e  wife,  as  many  had  supposed  ;  and  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  land  of  Israel,  which  fame  swelled  to  so 
vast  a  size,  could  be  made  io  three  days.  At  Hebron  the 
abridgment  has  preserved  rather  more  of  the  original  narra- 
tive. The  keeper  of  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  it  may  fairly  be 
supposed,  had  no  authority  to  admit  a  Jew  to  the  earliest 
hbme  of  his  race,  whence  Christians  or  Moslems  have  so  long 
claimed  to  exclude  him ;  but  a  gold  piece  gained  entry 
for  Petachia.  The  £abbi,  however,  was  not  satisfied ;  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  real  tombs  of  the  Patriarchs  were 
still  behind  the  bolts  and  bars  of  an  inner  wall ;  and  with 
another  gold  piece  he  procured  admission  within  the  cave 
itself,  where  he  saw  iron  doors  such  as  no  man  could  make, 
through  which  blew  winds  of  unearthly  power.^ 

After  Benjamin  of  Xudela  and  Petachia  of  Satisbon,  there 
are  several  indications  of  continued  Jewish  travel  to  Syria 
and  other  parts  of  the  T^evant ;  few  of  these  are  of  import- 
ance; but  one  at  least  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  class 
headed  by  the  Rabbi  of  Navarre,  if  we  look  either  at  the 
extent  of  these  travels,  the  variety  of  the  same,  or  the  in- 
tellectual ability  and  linguistic  skill  of  the  wanderer. 

This  was  Jehuda  Charisi  ben  Salomo,  who  about  AD. 
1216  journeyed  by  way  of  Egypt,  through  Alexandria  and 
FoBtat,  to  Judaea  and  Jerusalem.  In  Palestine  he  also 
visited  Oaza,  Ascalon,  Acre,  and  Safed;  Damascus,  Hems  or 
Emesa,  Hamath,  and  Aleppo  in  Northern  Syria ;  Edessa, 
Harran,  and  Rakka  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates ; 
Mosul,  B^dad,  and  the  Shatt-el-Arab  on  the  Tigris  and  in 
the  basin  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  in  whose  neighbourhood  be 

'  Petachw'g   jMcription    of   the  I   datailed  and  intorestiag  in  mediaeval 
UftchpeUh  CftTe  rsDka  with  that  of      travel  ttota  Europe. 
Benjuoiii  of   Tudela   ox    the   most  I 
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also  saw  the  tombs  of  Ezra  and  Ezekiel.  He  returned  to 
MooriBh  Spain,  his  native  country,  by  way  of  Greece,  passing 
through  Thebes,  so  famous  as  a  Jewish  centre,  among  other 
places.  In  Christian  Spain  he  made  extensive  joiimeys,  as 
well  as  in  France  ;  in  the  former  he  acquainted  himself  with 
Toledo,  Calatayud,  Lerida,  and  Barcelona ;  in  the  latter,  with 
Narbonne,  Beaucaire,  and  Marseilles,  from  which  last  he 
sailed  to  Alexandria.  Setting  out  on  his  journey  in  about 
1216,  he  ended  hig  wanderings  in  1218  or  1219,^  and  among 
his  other  achievements  he  translated  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  delicate  of  Arabic  hterary  treasures,  the  Asitmblies 
of  Al  Hariri  , 

Of  other  Hebrew  travellers  or  geographers  in  this  age  we 
need  only  notice  the  anonymous  pilgrim,  who  about  1188 
writes  a  letter  detailing  the  miseries  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  ; 
Samuel  ben  Simson,  who  (some  twenty  years  later)  makes  a 
report  on  his  travels  among  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Fathers 
in  the  Promised  Land  (c.  1210);  Hillel  'of  Palestine,'  whose  ' 
similar  work,  of  almost  the  same  date,  is  only  known  by  a 
fragmentary  quotation  (c.  1212);  and  Jacob  Antoli  of 
Provence,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  left  his  home  on  any 
more  distant  wanderings  than  to  Naples,  where  he  died  in 
1231.  His  chief  work  lay  in  the  translation  of  Ptolemy's 
Almagest  (from  the  Arabic  of  Averroes),  and  of  the  Celestial 
Movemmti  of  Al  Ferghani ;  to  the  latter  he  added  a  geo- 
graphical chapter,  on  the  position  of  various  towns  ;  and  his 
version  was  the  basis  of  the  standard  Latin  imprint  of  the 
great  Arabic  astronomer. 

'  Ho    died    c.    1255.      On    tha  |  Euay  on  tlu  Orographical  LiUratun 

Hebrew  travellers  and  geographers,  of  Ihe  Jeas,  at  the  end  of  Asber's 

before  and  afier  Benjamin  of  Tudela  edition  of  Benjamin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  230. 

and  Potauhin  of  Batiabon,  cf.  Zunz,   !  314. 
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The  Conquesta  of  the  Mongols,  and  especially  their  two 
great  attacks  on  Eastern  Europe  in  1220-22  and  1238-39, 
excited  the  attention  of  Christendom,  not  indeed  enough  to 
still  internal  strife,  but  enough  to  call  out  a  number  of 
writers,  travellers,  envoys,  and  statesmen  who  made  the 
Tartars  their  special  object  of  study.  Horror  was  blended 
with  approbation  ;  these  new  Huns  were  as  revolting  as  the 
men  of  Attila,  but  they  promised  to  be  very  useful  in 
breaking  down  the  power  of  Islam.  Thus  Alberic  Trois- 
Fontaines,  Ki^er  Bacon,  Matthew  Paris,  Vincent  of  Beauvais, 
and  the  Pontiffs  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  lY,,  with  many 
others,  show  a  considerable  hesitation  and  confusion  of  mind 
in  face  of  the  new  problem  which  had  so  suddenly  arisen. 
Alberic  records  with  triumph  in  1222  how  the  Mongols 
retreated  on  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Bamietta  into  Christian 
hands  (1219);  but  in  1239  he  describes  them  sympatheti- 
cally.' Matthew  Paris  tells  how  in  1238  the  tear  of  the 
Mongols  made  the  people  of  Gothland  and  Friesland  keep 
away  from  the  Yarmouth  herring  fisheiy;^  but  elsewhere  bo 

>  B«rerrlDg((A«Riei>R,A.p.  12Z2)to  I   {k  3S1. 

John  '  de  P*l&tio '  CBrpini,  probably  '  H.  Paris,  Onmiea  Mojora,  nnder 

our  John  de  Piano  Carpini  ('  Pian  de  a.d.  1238  ;  Rolli  fleries  Edition,  vol. 

Carpin«')  Tor  his  inrormation.     3««  I   iii.  pp.  488-1811. 
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narrates  the  cold  reception  given  to  the  '  Ismaelian '  or 
'  Aasaaein '  Ambassadors  at  the  Court  of  Henry  III.,  in 
their  appeal  for  aid  against  the  Tartar  hosts  of  Hulagu 
Khan  (1238);  and  he  even  seems  to  credit  the  story  of 
Mongol  descent  from  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes,  in  spite  of  the 
cruelty  and  barbarism  of  their  warfare.  Koger  Bacon,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  to  prefer  an  identification  with  Gog- 
Magog  and  the  armies  of  Antichrist,  who  had  broken  out  of 
their  Caucasian  or  Arctic  prison,  and  come  forth  to  desolate 
the  world. 

After  the  battle  of  Lignitz  (9th  April,  1241)  and  the 
ravaging  of  Silesia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Moravia,  Frederic 
II.  urged  common  action  upon  Henry  III.  of  England  and 
the  other  princes  of  Christendom;  and  this  advocacy  was 
alone  enough  to  make  the  Papacy  lukewarm  in  its  support 
of  the  same  object.  Thus,  although  Innocent  IV.  writes 
with  many  brave  words  to  the  Archbishop  of  Aquileia,  and 
Gregory  IX.  addresses  consolations  to  the  Queen  of  Georgia 
and  the  King  of  Hungary ;  although  a  papal  encyclical  is 
issued  for  a  Crusade  against  the  heathen  enemy;  and 
although  passionate  exhortations  are  addressed  to  Christen- 
dom to  '  cease  quarrelling,  if  one  would  not  cease  living,' 
little  was  really  attempted,  and  absolutely  nothing  was  done, 
in  a  military  sense.  At  the  Council  at  Lyons,  however,  in 
1245,  two  diplomatic  missions  were  organised,  as  embassies 
from  the  Pope  to  the  Grand  Khan  of  the  Mongols ;  and  on 
the  9th  of  March  the  Pontifical  commission  was  granted  to 
the  envoys.  Of  these  two  missions,  the  first  was  to  take  a 
Dorthem  route  by  way  of  Poland  and  Russia ;  the  second  was 
to  proceed  along  a  more  southerly  course,  through  Asia 
Minor  and  Armenia.  The  former  or  Northern  embassy  was 
committed  to  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  a  Franciscan  of  a  House 
near  Perugia  and  Provincial  of  his  Order  at  Cologne ;  the 
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latter  or  Southern  legation  was  put  under  another  Francis- 
can, a  Portuguese  named  Lorenzo.  Carpini  started  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1245  ;  delivered  his  letters  to  Euyuk  Khan 
near  Karakorum  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1247  reappeared  at 
Lyons  and  handed  Kuyuk's  answer  to  the  Pope. 

On  this  most  important  journey  (which  there  is  a  certain 
regrettable  tendency  to  depreciate)  John  de  Piano  went  out 
by  way  of  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  the  Ukraine  to  Batu's  camp 
upon  the  Volga,  and  returned  by  the  same  way ;  his  chief 
companion  was  ooe  Benedict  the  Pole,  a  Brother  of  his  ovm 
Order,  who  acted  as  his  interpreter  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
journey. 

Ab  to  Lorenzo  of  Portugal,  we  bear  nothing  more  about 
bis  mission,  hut  two  years  later  we  meet  with  him  as  a 
Papal  Legate  in  Asia  Minor.  Apparently  his  enterprise 
was  meiged  in,  or  superseded  by,  the  new  embassy  of  1247. 
This  was  addressed  especially  to  the  Mongol  General  Baitu, 
commanding  in  Armenia ;  it  was  likewise  undertaken  by 
commission  from  the  Pope ;  and  ic  was  placed  in  the  charge 
of  another  Friar,  Brother  Ascelin  or  Anselm.  Simon  of 
St.  Quentin  accompanied  Ascelin,  as  Benedict  the  Pole 
accompanied  Carpini,  and  an  abstract  of  Simon's  account, 
but  probably  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole,  is  preserved  by 
Vincent  of  Beauvais.  Ascelin  was  coldly  received  by  the 
Mongols,  and  did  not  retuni  till  1250.  The  staff  of  this 
mission  was  comparatively  large,  but  as  in  some  other 
enterprises,  the  more  pretentious  schemes  proved  the  least 
successful.  According  to  some  writers  the  Dominican 
Andrew  of  Longumeau,  or  Lonciumel,  was  also  associated 
with  Ascelin,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  journey ;  he  is  not 
mentioned  by  Simon ;  but  the  Friars  Alexander,  Alberic, 
and  Guiscard  of  Cremona  (the  last  of  whom  joined  as  an 
interpreter  at  TiflisX  were  certainly  iu  the  party. 
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A  Frenchman  was  also  at  the  bead  of  the  next  impottaitt 
legutioD  from  Christendom  to  the  Mougola ;  for  even  before 
the  return  of  Ascelin  another  mission  had  been  sent  to 
Central  Asia  by  the  Most  Christian  king,  the  great  St.  Louis. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Carpini  and  Benedict,  on  their  return 
from  the  East,  were  presented  to  Louis  IX.,  as  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  came  into  contact  with  his  servant 
William  de  Bubmquia  at  the  French  Court.  When  the 
king  went  to  the  Levant  in  1248,  he  took  Rubniquis  with 
him  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  Friar  William  was 
present  at  the  reception  of  a  Mongol  embassy  in  Cyprus 
by  bis  sovereign.  This  embassy  was  from  llchikadai,  the 
Tartar  General  commanding  in  Persia,  who  offered  St.  Louis 
an  alliance  against  the  Moslems;  it  was  headed  by  one 
David,  who  spread  wild  stories  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Nomade  Court ;  and  King  Louis  promptly  sent  his  answer  by 
the  hands  of  Friar  Andrew  of  Longumeau  in  the  February 
of  1249.  Andrew  reached  Kuyuk's  '  Horde '  on  the  Imil, 
but  he  found  the  Great  Ehan  had  just  died,  and  the  Regent 
Ogul  Gaimish  received  him  as  if  he  were  bringing  tribute 
from  the  King  of  France,  and  sent  an  insulting  answer. 
Botli  the  self-styled  legation  of  David  and  the  action  of  Ogul 
Gaimish  were  afterwards  repudiated  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  Mangu  Khan. 

In  1251  Brother  Andrew  returned  from  the  Mongol  Court, 
with  some  messengers  of  the  Empress  Regent  and  various 
supposed  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  true  faith  among 
the  Mongols ;  and  it  was  on  the  strength  of  these,  especially 
in  relation  to  Sartach,  the  son  of  Batu,  occupying  an  im- 
portant command  on  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  that  the 
French  king  now  despatched  William  de  Bubruquis  on  a 
fresh  mission. 

But  while  the  king  was  still  at  Caesarea,  busy  in  fortiG- 
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catioDS  sgainst  the  Saracens,  there  arrived  at  hia  Court,  from 
the  Latin  Emperor  of  CoDstantinople,  one  Philip  de  Touej. 
This  Philip  had  gone  not  long  before  on  a  mission  from 
tfae  Latin  Emperor  Baldwin  II.  to  the  Komaua,  and  on  this 
jourue;  he  was  probably  the  companion  of  one  Baldwin  of 
Hainault,  who  married  a  Koman  princess  and  made  his  way 
to  the  Mongol  headquarters  in  Korth  Central  Asia.  Philip 
de  Toucy  told  King  Louis  the  story  of  his  journey  ;  and  this 
story  made  Rubruquis  decide  to  travel  thtougli  the  Koman 
country  in  preference  to  the  Armenian  route.  His  em- 
barkation probably  took  place  at  Acre  ;  his  meeting  with 
his  comrade  Benedict  of  Cremona  may  have  been  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  from  his  mistakes  in  referring  to  the 
Dynasty  of  Trebizond,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  quitted 
the  Court  of  King  Louis  before  the  Comnenian  embassy 
arrived  at  Sidon  in  1252  on  a  visit  to  the  French  king. 

Of  these  various  legations  only  two  have  left  us  a  detailed 
account  of  their  journey ;  but  the  narratives  of  Carpini  and 
Rubruquis,  from  their  fulness,  their  accuracy,  and  their  high 
intelligence,  are  an  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  of  others ; 
and  among  all  the  materials  for  the  history  of  exploration  in 
the  Middle  Ages  there  are  none,  before  the  time  of  Marco  Polo, 
which  occupy  so  prominent  and  so  indispensable  a  place. 

And  first  of  all,  as  to  the  earlier  work.  Carpini  does  not 
b^in  with  the  narrative  of  his  travels  properly  speaking, — 
with  his  itinerary  or  geographical  report, — nor  does  he,  like 
Bubruquis,  interweave  this  with  records  of  a  sociological  char- 
acter. On  the  contrary,  he  leaves  to  the  very  end  the  task  of 
telling  us  about  his  journey,  and  gives  the  earlier,  and  by  far 
the  greater,  portion  of  his  book  to  a  minute  account  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  history  of  the  '  Mongols  whom  we 
call  Tartars.'     It  was  in  this  sense,  no  doubt,  that  he  under- 
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stood  his  task.  We  must  not  forget  bis  position  ;  it  wae  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  envoys ;  all  of  them  alike  were 
commissioned  for  definite  purposes,  they  did  not  go  to  please 
themselves. 

Our  traveller,  who  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of 
Antivari  (1248),'  and  was  now  sent  as  L^te  of  the  Apostolic 
See  to  the  Tartars  and  the  other  nations  of  the  East  (1245), 
made  a  journey  of  sixteen  months  (February  1246  to  June 
1247)  among  the  Oriental  peoples,  from  the  privations  of  which 
he  died  soon  after  his  return.  Everything,  he  declares,  which 
was  described  by  him,  was  either  the  result  of  personal 
experience  or  of  the  informatiou  gained  from  trustworthy 
Christian  captives  of  the  Tartars.  The  Pope  ordered  him 
to  observe  with  care  ;  and  both  he  and  Brother  Benedict  the 
Pole,  his  companion  and  interpreter,  obeyed  this  order  to  the 
letter.  So  Carpini  asseverates,  and  he  further  warns  his 
readers  not  to  disbelieve  what  was  new  and  startling  in  his 
narrative  merely  because  it  was  fresh  to  them.  The  Tartars, 
he  considers,  had  become  by  the  increase  of  their  power  and 
dominion,  a  pressing  danger  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties  he  was  anxious  to  see  that  danger  in 
its  own  home,  and  to  forewarn  his  own  people,  by  adequate 
information,  of  the  true  nature  of  the  peril  which  hung  over 
them. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  Friar  John  evidently 
acquired  a  more  bitter  hatred  of  the  Mongols  than  was  the 
case  with  Eubruquis;  but  their  general  characterisation  of 
the  Tartars  is  strikingly  similar,  and  this  close  agieement  is 
a  confirmation  of  the  trustworthiness  of  both  narratives. 

'  Reckoned   in  Albania   till  1878,  bishop  ;  it  was  tinder  tha  Veuetians 

when  annexed  by  Monteoegro  ;  it  li«3  from  1450  to  1671.      Ab  tWe  nearest 

between  the  Lake  of  Skntari  aud  the  East  Adriatic  harbour  to  Bari,  it  had 

sea;  aod  now,  as  in  the  thirteenth  a  gpccial  interest  for  Italians. 
eeutury,  ie  the  seat  of  a  Boman  Arcb- 
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The  report  of  Carpini'a  miasion  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  positioD,  extent,  and  nature  of  the  Tartar'  country. 
It  lay  in  that  part  where  the  east  was  (aa  it  were)  joined 
to  the  north,  and  it  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Kitaia, 
Oathaia,  or  North  China,  by  the  Sokugi  of  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  and  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Amur  basin. 
To  the  south  was  the  laud  of  the  Saracens,  and  to  the  south- 
west that  of  the  Uigurs ;  *  west  lay  the  Naimans ;  north 
was  the  all-encircling  Ocean.  The  nature  of  the  soil  of 
Tartary  was  sometimes  a  plain  of  sandy  clay,  sometimes  a 
region  of  high  mountains.  Here  and  there  were  woodlands, 
but  often  were  great  stretches  without  any  trees  at  all. 
Not  a  hundredth  part  was  really  fruitful ;  the  oases  had  been 
created  by  irrigation  from  the  rivers,  which,  after  all,  were  very 
scarca  Hence  there  was  also  a  noteworthy  absence  of  towns. 
Karakorum,  indeed,  near  the  seat  of  the  Mongol  Court 
at  Syra  Orda,  was  reputed  fairly  large;'  but  Garpini,  though 
within  half-a-day's  journey  of  this  settlement,  never  saw  it. 
Viewed  as  a  whole, '  Tartary '  was  only  good  for  pasturage. 

The  climate  of  this  vast  region  was  unequal,  extreme,  or, 
as  we  should  now  say,  'continental.'  Snow-storms,  hail- 
storms, and  thunder-storms  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  the  winds  were  of  terrific  strength,  driving  the  dust 
with  blinding  force.  Summer  was  the  rainy  season,  if  so  it 
could  be  called,  for  the  rain  was  hardly  enough  to  freshen 
the  thin  grass.  The  changes  of  temperature  were  sudden 
and  most  trying;  and  with  such  a  climate  it  was  little 
wonder  that  Tartary  was  poorer  and  more  wretched  (for  all 
its  vastness)  thau  could  be  expressed  in  words. 

the  pre-MoDgol  empira  of  the  Eua- 
Eliirsi,  the  former  were  mostlj  with- 


'  In  the  nanoner  Beuse  of  Uongol. 

'  SumH;  Uignra  and  Nairoana 
both  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Tarco-Tartar  stock.  The  latter  vere 
ODteide  (to  north  and  nortU-eut)  of 


■  An  illusion  diapelled  bf  Bubra- 
Lis.     Cf.  p.  3S1. 
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In  appearance  the  Tartars  were  differeot  from  all  other 
men — tlieir  faces  broad,  their  cheek-bones  projecting,  their 
noses  small  and  flat,  their  eyes  tiny,  and  their  eyelids 
drawn  far  up.  Almost  all  had  slender  waists,  small  feet, 
moderate  stature  (inclining  to  shortness),  scanty  beards, 
shaven  crowns.    Their  back  hair  they  grew  long  like  women. 

Their  wives  were '  many  as  they  would,'  and  they  allowed 
marriage  between  all  except  the  nearest'  relations.  Their 
dress  was  the  same  for  both  sexes — tunics  of  buckram, 
velvet,  or  silk  stuffs,  cut  open  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
doubled  over  the  breast.  Married  women,  however,  bad 
various  peculiarities  of  apparel ;  but  the  unmarried  were 
habited  almost  exactly  like  men. 

Their  dwellings  were  round  tents  of  osier  work,  with  a 
circular  hole  in  the  top,  admitting  light  and  letting  out  the 
smoke.  A  Sre  always  burned  in  the  middle  of  the  hut, 
whose  size  varied  according  to  the  owner's  dignity.  These 
homes  were  moved  freely  from  place  to  place — even  in  war 
— sometimes  being  taken  to  pieces  and  packed,  sometimes 
transported  whole  on  bullock  waggons,  but  never  left  behind.' 
Their  chief  riches  lay  in  their  cattle — camels,  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  and  horses,  of  which  last  they  bad  a  greater  number, 
Carpini  imagined,  than  all  other  nations  put  together.  As  to 
their  religion,  they  believed  in  one  God,  but  had  no  liturgy  or 
ritual ;  and  a  reverence  for  certain  idols  of  felt  and  silk,  which 
they  believed  to  be  the  guardians  of  their  cattle,  was  almost 
their  only  trace  of  a  cult,  except  for  a  vague  honour  paid 
to  the  Southern  Quarter  of  the  Heavens  as  especially  noble. 

The  ceremonial  of  passing  foreign  visitors  between  two 
fires  was  carefully  ol>8erved,  and  very  lately  a  distinguished 
stranger  (or  rather  vassal)  had  fallen  a  victim  to  Mongol 

'  So  Herodotus,  i.  216 :  iv.  46,  lOfl,  IMl.and  AoschyluB,  iVom«tt<iw  Jou?k(, 
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etiquette.  Michael,  a  bod  of  the  Prioce  of  Tchernigov 
is  Russia,  had  come  to  the  Court  of  Batu  on  the  Volga; 
he  had  been  passed  between  the  two  firea  to  purify  him  and 
avert  the  evil  eye ;  and  he  had  then  been  ordered  to  bow 
towards  the  South  in  reverence  to  Gbenghiz  Khan.  On  his 
persistent  refusal,  Batu  sent  one  of  his  peers,  the  son  of 
Prince  Yaroslav  of  Vladimir,  to  threaten  him;  and  as  be 
would  not  yield,  he  was  kicked  in  the  Btomach  by  one  of 
the  conqueror's  '  satellites '  till  he  expired.  With  him 
sufTered  one  of  his  attendants,  a  certain  Feodor,  who  ui^ed 
his  master  to  be  firm,  and  win  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Garpini's  description  of  this  function,  as  it  was  performed 
upon  himself,  may  be  compared  with  that  given  by  the 
Byzantine  Zemarchus  on  his  embassy  to  Dizabut  the  Turk 
in  569.  Two  fires  were  lighted,  and  two  spears  were  placed 
alongside.  A  cord  was  stretched  along  the  top  of  the  spears, 
and  some  shreds  of  buckram  were  tied  on  to  this  cord.  Under 
it,  and  between  the  fires,  passed  those  who  were  to  be  purified. 
At  the  same  time,  two  women  standing  by  threw  water  aboat 
and  made  incantations.  When  any  one  in  Tartary  had  been 
killed  by  a  thunderbolt,  all  the  people  of  the  district  were 
forced  to  undei^o  this  purification. 

The  Tartars  also  adored  the  great  powers  of  nature, 
the  sun  and  moon,  water,  earth,  and  fire ;  for  his  own  part, 
the  traveller  seemed  to  think  they  might  soon  make  im- 
portant changes  in  their  religion  ;  but  the  future  conversion 
of  so  many  of  their  tribes  to  Islam  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  clearly  foreseen  by  him. 

The  Mongols  were  extremely  jealous  of  their  horses,  as 
the  mainstay  of  their  military  power.  While  Carpini  was  in 
their  country,  Andrew,  Prince  of  Tchernigov,  was  executed 
on  an  unproved  charge  of  conveying  these  animals  out  of 
Tartary  and  selling  them  elsewhere.     His  younger  brother 
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came  with  the  wife  of  the  murdered  man  to  Bata  to  beg  for 
the  safe  continuaiice  of  their  land-holdings;  and  with 
circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity  the  two  were  forced  into 
an  unwilling,  and  (as  they  believed)  incestuous,  union. 

Though  without  any  law,  properly  speaking,  these  Tartars 
had  certain  traditions  and  prejudices  which  took  the  place  of 
a  judicial  system.  Thus  it  was  regarded  as  wicked  to  touch 
fire,  or  even  approach  it,  with  a  knife  ;  to  flick  arrows  with  a 
whip ;  to  break  one  bone  with  another ;  to  beat  a  horse  with 
ite  bridle ;  or  to  kill  young  birds.  But  there  was  no  preju- 
dice, on  the  other  baud,  gainst  robbery,  torture,  the  pitiless 
slaughter  of  their  helpless  victims,  or  fornication.  They  had 
no  idea  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but  only  of  a  life 
after  death  where  the  present  conditions  would  be  exactly 
reproduced.* 

Their  fondness  for  divinations  and  incantations  was 
remarkable,  and  the  answers  of  their  devils  they  believed  to 
be  the  oracles  of  God.  All  their  enterprises  were  begun  at 
the  New  or  Full  Moon,  to  which  they  did  homage  as  to  their 
Great  Khan  or  Emperor. 

By  fire  they  thought  all  things  were  purified,  and  they 
showed  it  the  greatest  reverence.  Those  who  were  present 
at  a  deathbed  could  not  go  to  Court  again  till  the  New 
Moon.  A  spear  shrouded  in  black  felt  at  the  door  of  a  tent 
signified  a  recent  death.  A  table  with  food  and  drink  was 
buried  with  the  departed  chief,  who  was  also  provided  with 
a  mare  and  foal,  and  a  stallion  with  bridle  and  saddle,  as  hJs 
provision  for  another  hfe.  Gold  and  silver  were  also 
sometimes  interred.  The  burial  car  and  hut  of  the  de- 
ceased were  usually  destroyed,  and  his  name*  none  might 

'  Mtuiy   curloas   siinilarities  here  I   Okk[>dfti     Khan   himself,    the    Grat 
with  Aneiicaa— Indian  belief).  succesMr  of  Obenghiz,    in  some  of 

*  Oarpini  quotes  the  practice  of  1  these  particulan. 
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meotion  to  the  third  generation.  Two  great  cemeteries 
existed  in  Tartary — one  for  their  magnates,  the  other  for  their 
warriors  who  were  killed  in  Hungary ;  and  both  these  were 
specialty  guarded  and  rigidly  protected  against  iEtrusion, 
The  traveller  himeelf  nearly  suffered  death  for  accidentally 
entering  the  latter.  The  Tartars,  proceeds  Carpini,  had  some 
good  qualities  to  balance  their  barbarism,  cruelty,  pride, 
avarice,  and  filth.  They  were  marvellously  obedient  to 
their  lords ;  though  the  brigands  of  the  world,  as  regarded 
all  other  peoples,  they  were  scrupulously  honest  among 
themselves ;  haughty  and  arrogant  to  every  foreigner,  they 
were  familiar,  friendly,  and  respectful  to  one  another.  In 
all  enterprises  their  patience,  endurance,  and  cheerfulness 
were  worthy  of  admiration.  Their  women  had  (unusual) 
chastity ;  so  at  least  Carpini,  unlike  otliers,  was  inclined  to 
think;  though  he  allowed  that  their  talk  was  foul  to  a 
degree.  Of  their  darker  vices  he  says  nothing.^  Though 
often  drunk,  they  were  never  quarrelsome  in  their  cups. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  pride  was  disgusting.  The 
traveller  himself  experienced  tliis ;  he  was  also  a  witness 
of  their  insulting  behaviour  towards  Yaroslav  of  Vladimir, 
titular  chief*  of  the  Eussian  princes,  towards  a  son  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Geoi^a,  towards  the  Prince  of  the 
Solangi  (of  Korea  and  Manchuria),  and  towards  many  great 
Sultans  of  Islam.  The  deceitfulness  of  the  Tartars  in  their 
dealings  with  other  nations  was  inexpressible  ;  bland  at  first, 
they  usually  sought  to  circumvent  with  cunning,  and  if  this 
did  not  succeed,  they  would  bite  like  scorpions.    They  were 


■  Cr.  Dellinger,  fftideMhum  u. 
Chritlfnthum,  bk.  it.  section  i.,  aub- 
sectioD  iL,  quoting  Sylv.  de  Sacy, 
Jeitntal  da  Savantu,  June  1829,  p. 
331,  □□  the  Uzbeg  dtscendanta  of 
tbe  'eonqueriiig  bocd<>s'  ofObengbu 


and  Tiniflr. 

*  After  the  earlier  fell  of  Kiev 
1169,  and  still  more  after  the  Mongol 
fack  of  1240,  Vladimir  became  the 
chief  of  the  Bassian  principalitiea,  in 
rivalry  with  Suzdal. 
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abominably  dirty  and  foul  in  their  habits;  avaricious,  in- 
Bolent,  and  untiriDg  be^^ars,  when  they  had  got  hold  of  a 
wealthy  stranger ;  and  yet  mean  and  niggardly  hosts  withal. 
At  times,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  as  in  the  siege  of  a 
certain  city  in  Cathay,  these  Tartars  would  eat  human  flesh  ; 
but  in  general  they  could  live  on  incredibly  little,  and  there 
was  nothing  too  loathsome  for  them  to  devour.  They  were 
so  stingy  that  they  would  not  even  throw  bones  to  their  dogs 
till  they  had  sucked  out  the  marrow. 

Their  favourite  drink  was  mare's  milk — Kosmos  or 
Kumiss — with  a  kind  of  home-brewed  beer.  A  gruel  of 
millet  and  water  was  also  much  in  use  among  them,  and 
on  a  cup  or  two  of  this  they  would  go  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

For  adultery,  theft,  and  murder  among  their  own  tribes 
they  inflicted  death ;  traitors  were  scourged,  even  the  greatest 
by  the  humblest ;  for  there  was  little  difference  in  honour 
between  one  Tartar  and  another ;  in  fact,  they  were  a  very 
pure  democracy,  tempered  only  by  military  organisation. 
From  this  last  came  their  excellent  archery  and  horseman- 
ship, the  result  of  incessant  practice  from  babyhood.  Even 
the  women  rode,  and  often  shot,  admirably,  using  short  stirrups 
like  the  men.  But  nearly  all  their  time  the  females  were 
employed  in  working  at  the  clothing,  furniture,  and  leathern 
goods  of  their  lords.  The  peaceful  occupation  of  the  men 
was  herding,  and  little  else.  They  made  use  of  a  breed  of 
swift  camels,  both  wild  and  tame  (ancestors  of  the  present 
stock  of  Central  Asia),  whose  speed  astonished  the  Friar, 
and  has  since  become  proverbial.^ 

Garpini  next  takes  us  through  the  history,  ethnology,  and 
geography  of  the  Tartar  races.    He  tells  us  that  the  land  of 
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Mongol  or  ifongot,  'in  the  Eastern  parta'  of  the  world,  had 
four  chief  divisions.  These  were  the  coantiies  of  the  Yeka, 
or  Great  Mongols ;  of  the  Su,  or  Eiverioe  Mongols,  '  from  a 
stream  in  that  land  called  Tartar;'*  and  of  the  Mekrit  and 
Merkit  Mongols,  who  inhabited  the  Baikal  basin. 

All  these  tribes  were  essentially  one;  but,  to  speak 
precisely,  Ghenghiz  Khan  belonged  to  the  Yeka.  He  first 
conquered  the  other  Mongols  and  then  the  Kara-Khitai, 
Uigurs,  and  Naimans.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  semi- 
oivilised  and  partly  Nestorian  '  Huinr ' '  the  victors  adopted 
the  script  of  the  conquered,  and  pushed  on  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  Komans,  of  the  Kii^hiz  Steppes,  and  of  South  Russia, 
on  one  side,  and  of  the  Eitai,  Ehitai,  or  people  of  North 
Ohina,  on  the  other.  In  the  last-named  region  there  was 
fabulous  wealth ;  silver  was  used,  when  stones  were  scarce, 
for  missiles,  and  the  civilisation,  literature,  and  religion  of  the 
people  was  a  thing  to  study.  '  For  it  is  said  they  have  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  houses 
like  churches,  stated  times  of  prayer,  saints  and  hermits.' 
They  worshipped  one  God,  honoured  Christianity  and  its 
Scriptores,  gave  alms,  believed  in  Eternal  Life,  and  though 
baptizing  little,  were  of  a  gentle  and  humane  disposition. 
In    appearance,   they   were    somewhat    like    the    Mongols, 

Vjniatj  from  North  China  in  the 
twelfth  century)  roughly  anewered  to 
the  modem  Eaatem  or  Chinese 
TnrkestaD,  the  Russiftn  Province  or 
Semiretchenak,    and    the    basin    of 


'  Cf.  U.  PnriB,  Crmtiai  ifqjora, 
A.v  1234  '  dioti  Tartari  a  Tar  flnmine 
.  .  .  habentes  ducem  uomins  Ca^.' 
Avezac  divides  the  Tartars  into  three 
mftia  groape — (1)  Tungoses  to  the 
east  and  north-eaat;  {2)  Mongols 
in   the  middle;    (3)    Turks  in    the 

WBBt 

The  Uongole'  original  home  was  in 
the  Uonntains  of  Burq&n  Qilldan 
and  the  country  between  the  Baikal 
and  the  Upper  Amur.  The  Empire 
of  the  Eara-Ebitai  (arising  out  of 
the  expulrion  ol  the  Eitai  ur  Kbilai 


the  Chu  ;  the  Naimans  occnpied  the 
modem  north-west  Mongolia.  Omyl, 
Inil,  or  Emil  is  perhapa  the  modem 
Chnguchak,  neai'  Lake  Ala-Kul,  in 
the  extreme  north-west  comer  of 
'  Mongolia,'  and  JQst  inside  the 
Buasian  Frontier. 

'  Uigurs  ;  mainly  within  the  Kara- 
Khi'fli  realm, 
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beardless  and  broad  in  face;  their  langut^e  was  quite 
peculiar.  They  were  unsutpassed  artificers,  and  their  land 
was  rich  in  corn,  wine,  gold,  silver,  and  silk. 

Carpini  adds  some  rather  legendary  details  of  the 
Mongol .  conquest  of  'Lesser  India'  and  of  the  'Black 
Saracens  called  ^thiops ' ;  of  the  Tartar  repulse  from  '  Great 
India '  by  the  Christian  warriors  of  Prester  John,  aided  by 
Greek  Fire ;  and  of  the  monstrous  races  of  men-women  and 
dog-shaped  folk  reported  from  distant  parts  of  Asia.  Similar 
fables  he  repeats  about  the  Adamant  Mountains'  in  the 
Caucasus  or  '  Caspian '  range ;  about  the  cloud-concealed 
natives  long  imprisoned  in  the  bowels  of  the  hills;  and 
about  the  Troglodytic  races,  who  fought  the  Tartars  by 
undei^ound  passsges,  and  lived  iu  terror  of  the  mysterious 
and  fatal  sound  which  accompanied  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

Ghenghiz  Khan,  proceeds  Carpini  more  justly,  was  not 
only  a  conqueror,  but  an  oi^uiser  and  lawgiver.  He  ordained 
that  his  successors  must  be  elected  by  a  proper  £uriltai  or 
Meeting  of  Chiefs  ;  that  any  pretender  to  the  throne  not  so 
elected  was  to  suffer  death ;  that  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
world  was  to  be  steadily  pursued ;  and  that  their  army  was 
to  have  a  definite  organisation  by  tens,  hundreds,  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands.  Further,  the  Great  Ehan  divided  his 
empire  into  provinces,  and  iised  the  location  of  each  general 
or  prince  in  command ;  these  princes  fixed  the  station  of 
the  chief  officers ;  the  chief  oflBcers  did  the  same  with  their 
inferiors;  and  so  on.  Throughout  all  the  Tartar  posts 
reigned  implicit  obedience,  in  death  or  life,  in  peace  or 
war. 

The  Great  Khan  enjoyed  many  special  privil^es — as  to 
hie  karem;  as  to  his  posts  arid  messengers  (who  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  could  requisition  horses  and  provisions); 

'  DUcovored,  he  aaya,  by  Gbengliiz  himself. 
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and,  in  general,  as  to  the  property  of  his  subjects  throughout 
bis  dominions.  For,  in  the  last  resort,  everything  belonged 
to  the  successor  of  Ghenghiz.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of 
his  perquisites  was  the  tribute  of  brood-mares  paid  to  him 
by  all  the  chiefs. 

On  his  accession  the  new  Khan  Okkodai  followed  his 
father's  counsel  by  attacking  the  Saracen  Eomans  and  the 
Mussulmans  of  Khwarezm*  or  Khiva,  Turcomania,  and 
Eastern  Persia;  the  work  of  Ghenghi;^  was  vigorously 
carried  forward ;  and  his  children  soon  captured  the 
famous  merchant  cities  of  Barchin,  lamkint,  Omas,  and 
others  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jaxartes  or  Syr  Daria. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  old  life  and  prosperity  of  Central 
Asia  was  blotted  out.  The  Pagan  Turks  were  next  con- 
quered, and  then  the  Ras^w  principalities,  where  the 
slaughter  was  terrible,  especially  at  the  'metropolis'  of  Kiev. 
In  his  journey  through  this  country  Carpini  passed  by 
countless  skulls  and  bones,  and  saw  for  himself  that  the 
once  great  and  populous  Mother  of  Russian  cities  had 
scarce  two  hundred  houses  left.  Hence  the  devastation 
spread  to  Poland  and  Hungary ;  to  the  land  of  the 
heathen  and  Moslem  Finns  and  Turks  in  the  Middle  Volga 
basin,  the  Mordvinians,  the  Bulgarians,^  and  the  Bashkirs ; 
mother-oonntry ;  hia  'Great  Hun- 
gaiy '  was  tho  laod  of  the  Bashkirs. 
He  evidently  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  the  Paroaaiti,  who  neic  said  to 
live  by  the  smell  of  cooked  meat. 
But  he  is  quite  correct  in  thinking 
that  the  Samoyedes' tents  and  clothea 
were  of  beasts'  shins.  As  to  the  dog- 
faced  men,  and  the  story  that  they 
spoke  two  words  in  hurnftn   fashion 


Shah  is  the 
'  Altisoldanus '  of  Carpini.  Tliis 
Eingdom,  centring  in  Khomsmfja} 
or  Khiva  on  the  Lower  Oiiis.  at  the 
opening  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
had  extingnished  the  Se^uk  do- 
minion eicept  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
extended  over  all  modem  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  Baluchi  elan,  most  of 
~      '  0  Ontnil  Asia,  and  macb  of 


Trsns-CaDcasia.  and  barked  for  the  third,  Carpini  ia 

'  Carpini  evidently  considers,  and      careful  to  mention   this  only  as   i 
rightly,  that  Great  Bolgaris,  near  the      common  Ule. 
modem    Eaian,    itas   the    Bulgars'  I 
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and  even  to  the  half-fabulous  Parossita,  the  Samoyedes,  and 
the  dog-faced,  ox-footed  monsters  of  the  far  North. 

lu  or  near  Armenia  the  conquering  Mongols  found,  as 
some  asserted,  a  still  more  wonderful  race — one-footed  and 
one-armed,  with  a  hand  in  the  middle  of  their  breast,  but 
possessed  of  matchless  speed.  These  folk,  when  tired  of 
hopping  on  their  single  feet,  whirled  themselves  round  and 
round.'  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the  Seljuk  Sultanate  of  Rum 
or  Asia  Minor,  whose  capital  was  at  Iconium  or  Koniyeh, 
were  all  overrun  and  placed  under  tribute,  as  was  the  land 
of  the  Bagdad  Caliph.  This  great  potentate  was  now  bound 
to  go  humbly  to  the  Mongol  Court  and  pay  his  respects  every 
year. 

Except  in  tlie  case  of  the  rout  of  the  entire  army,  those 
Tartars  who  fled  in  battle,  or  failed  to  follow  their  leaders, 
were  put  to  death.  In  every  company  of  ten,  each  was 
responsible  for  the  rescue  of  any  messmate  takeu  prisoner. 
Their  weapons  were  bows,  arrows,  lances,  and  hand-axes, 
with  leathern  or  iron  shields,  breast-plates,  and  greaves. 
The  horses  also  had  body  armour.  The  military  ruses  and 
ambushes  of  the  Mongols  were  infinite ;  their  scouting  system 
most  efficient ;  their  rafts  (for  crossing  rivers)  ingenious 
beyond  what  one  might  have  expected  in  so  rude  a  people. 
Their  simulated  retreats,  their  dummy  warriors  dressed  to 
represent  real  men  and  horses,  their  distant  and  'back- 
shooting'  archery,  their  tactics  in  drawing  on,  entrapping, 
surrounding,  or  pursuing  the  foe — all  these  well  deserved 
Carpini's  clear  description  and  enthusiastic  praise.  Not  less 
notable  were  their  siege  tactics ;  mining  and  flooding,  batter- 
ing machines,  Greek  Fire,  and  other  devices,*  if  unsuccessful, 

'  Here  the  l>e1iBviiig  spirit  might  i  '  E.g.  Arvinam  hominwn  liqiU' 
gratefully  recns"'"'  'ti^  Cyclopoilpa  /adam,  poured  in  torrents  upnn  tb« 
of  laidorc.  I   besieged, 
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they  supplemented  by  the  most  rigid  blockade.  Nowhere 
had  their  perfidy  and  cruelty  been  more  shown  than  at  the 
surrender  of  towns,  where  no  treaty  bound  them ;  and  they 
only  admitted  in  fact,  whatever  they  might  pretend  in  theory, 
an  unconditional  surrender.  Some  nations  talked  of  having 
peace  and  treaties  with  them,  but  that  was  absurd,  for  they 
really  made  peace  with  no  one,  except  on  absolute  sub- 
mission. Once  their  vassals,  men  were  forced  to  fight  for 
them,  and  all  promises  of  good  treatment  became  empty 
words.  Thus,  while  Carpini  was  in  Russia,  be  witnessed  the 
merciless  exactions  of  a  Saracen  envoy  of  Kuyuk  and  Batu, 
who  was  levying  a  poll  tax '  and  impressing  troops  for  his 
masters. 

Their  vassal  princes,  forced  to  make  the  terrible  journey 
to  the  Great  Khan's  Horde  or  Court  in  Mongolia  itself, 
were  lucky  if  they  escaped  with  insults.  Sometimes  they 
were  poisoned,  sometimes  executed  on  false  chat^es,  their 
sous  and  daughters  retained  as  hostages  in  perpetual  cap- 
tivity. The  traveller  saw  this  treatment  inflicted  on  Yaro- 
slav  of  Russia,  as  well  as  on  a  prince  of  the  Alans  and  a 
prince  of  the  Solangi,  The  property  inherited  by  such  a 
hostage  on  the  death  of  his  father  was  rarely  sufTered  to 
come  into  bis  possession. 

In  all  states  laid  under  tribute,  a  Mongol  Prefect  (or 
'  Baschat ' )  was  the  real  ruler,  and  in  such  states  number- 
leas  extortions  were  practised  by  individual  Tartars.  A 
city  in  Russia  had  been  lately  destroyed  for  opposing  the 
orders  of  a  Prefect  of  this  kind.  All  lawsuits  between  the 
tributary  princes  had  to  be  decided  at  the  Great  Khan's 
Horde.     A  recent  case  of  this  was  the  well-known  s 


1  VU.  OD  each  household  one  ]  black  iltis,  one  black  foi.  Slavery 
white  bear's  skin,  one  black  btavcr,  '  was  the  only  alternative  to  pay- 
one  black  '  zabuluD '  or  zibetin,  one   .   ment. 
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of  Prince  David  of  Georgia,  a  son  of  adultery,  who,  by 
appeal  to  the  Mongol  Court  at  Syra  Orda,  had  ousted 
Melic,  the  rightful  heir, 

Carpini  adds  a  list  of  more  than  forty  peoples  or 
couDtries'  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  Mongol  armies, 
and  of  some  others  which  up  to  that  time  had  manfully  and 
with  success  resisted  them.  Unquestionably  these  scourges 
of  Heaven  intended,  if  possible,  to  conquer  the  entire  world, 
literally  and  absolutely,  according  to  the  will  of  Ghcnghiz 
and  the  style  of  the  Great  Khan's  seal :  '  Kuyuk  the  strength 
of  God  :  God  in  Heaven  and  Kuyuk  Khan  on  earth ;  the  seal 
of  the  Lord  of  all  men'  Already  they  had  conquered  the 
whole  i-urth,  outside  Christendom,  and  Christians  might  be 
sure  tint  their  time  was  coming.  Even  while  Carpini  was  in 
Mongolia,  Kuyuk  raised  his  banner  against  the  Church  of 
God  and  the  Roman  Empire.  There  could  be  no  mistake 
what  was  involved  in  the  Tartar  Conquest — it  was  unheard- 


'  These  Trere—(1)  the  Khitai.  Kitoi. 
oriDlisbitantsorNai'thCliiiia;(2)the 
N«niaii{s),  or  people  of  nortli-west 
Mongolia  ;  (3)  Solaogi  of  Korea  and 
Manchuria  ;  (4)  Sariliuiur  ;  (5)  Baah- 
Itirs,  Bftnlikirts,  or  '  BascarU  of  Great 
Hungarj';  (6)  Faroseita;  (7)  Caasi; 
(8)  Jacobitae,  Jacobites,  or  heretical 
Christians  of  variouH  Asiatic  coun- 
tries i  (9)  Moi-diii  or  Mordvinians  of 
the  Middle  Volga  ;  (10)  Sainogedae  or 
Saniojedes  of  the  Pttchora  countiy ; 
(11)  Kara-khitai  or  'Black  Chinese' 
of  Turkestan;  (12)  Eomana ;  (13) 
Tnmat :  (14)  Eergia  or  Kirghiz, 
extending  from  the  Angara  to  the 
Altai;  (15)  Casmiror  Kashmiri  (Id) 
Saracens  of  Persia,  etc.;  (17)  Alans 
or  Assi  of  Modem  South  Russia ; 
(18)  Georgians  or  Obesi  of  Tiflis, 
etc.;  {\V)  Nestorinns;  (SO)  Turks; 
(21)  Pereefi  or  Persians ;  (22)  Voyrat; 
(23)  Kara-nitai ;  (24)  Hnynr,  Hoiuri, 


or  Uigurs  ;  (25)  Bisemiins  or  Hosleins 
of  Turkestan  and  North  i'eraia  ;  (2«) 
Turcomans,  of  the  Akhal  Tekke 
region,  etc.  ;  (27)  Bileri.  or  'Great 
Bulgarians'  of  the  middle  Volga,  the 
lat«r  Kazan  and  its  neighbourhood: 
(23)Cangitaeor  Canglae;  (29)  Khaiars 
or  Gazari  of  Modem  Soalh  ■  East 
Russia ;  (30)  Tare! ;  (31)  Sii  Mongol ; 
(32)  Merki(t)  Mongol ;  (-33)  Mekrit 
Mongol ;  (34)  Corola  ;  (SS)  Coniuci ; 
(36)  IJurithabet ;  (37)  Coniaiii  (!  re) ; 
(38)  Bnitachi  (Jews);  {3»)  IndU 
Minor  or  Ethiopia  ;  (10)  Circassians; 
(41)  Rutheni  or  Russians  ;  (42)  6al- 
dachor  Bagilad ;  (IS)  Sarti  or  Sarts 
of  Western  Turkestan. 

Carpi  ni's  prophecies  were  not 
irhollj  unfonnded ;  it  was  the  con- 
quest of  China  and  Persia  that  most 
effectually  diverted  the  Tartar  deluf^ 
from  Europe  in  the  generation  bqc- 
ceeding  hia  journey  of  1245-S.7. 
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of  misery,  starvation,  and  insult,  such  as  was  faintly  tasted 
by  the  wretched  envoys  who  had  gone  from  Europe  to  the 
Mongol  Courts. 

Garpini  ends  this  part  of  his  work  by  prophesying  that 
Livonia  and  Prussia  will  be  the  first  attacked ;  by  warning 
every  Christian  king  and  nation  to  make  common  cause 
against  '  these  devils ' ;  by  promising  success  to  a  vigorous 
and  nnited  resistance ;  and  by  detailing  various  suggestions 
as  to  the  arms,  discipline,  fortifications,  and  military  ruses 
most  useful  in  combating  them.  He  then  passes  to  the 
record  of' his  journey,  perhaps  the  longest  continuous  piece 
of  land-travel  accomplished  by  any  European  up  to  this  time. 

Carpini's  route  was  by  the  Northern  Way  from  Latin 
Europe  to  the  Mongol  Headquarters,  After  quitting  Lyons, 
on  the  16th  of  April  1245,  he  first  tells  ue  of  his  arrival  at 
the  Court  of  Bohemia.  Here  the  Xing,  Wenceslas  I.,  an  old 
friend  and  patron  of  the  traveller's,  advised  him  about  the 
next  stages  of  his  journey ;  recommended  him  to  go  forward 
by  way  of  Poland  and  Russia  ;  and  promised  the  assistance 
of  various  people  of  importance  in  the  former  country, 
relations  of  his  own,  whose  aid  would  be  effective  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  Eastern  Slavs.^  Furnished  with  letters  and 
an  escort,  as  well  as  fresh  supplies  of  money,  the  friar  now 
pushed  on  from  Bohemia  to  Silesia,  where  he  was  received 
by  Duke  Boleslav,  a  nephew  of  Wenceslas,  and  himself  a 
personal  acquaintance  of  John  de  Piano's.  This  prince, 
like  Ills  uncle,  forwarded  the  mission  in  every  way,  welcomed 
the  legates  at  his  Court  in  Lignitz,  and  helped  them  on  to 
the  borders  of  Conrad,  Duke  of  Lenczy,  his    immediate 

'  Of.  pp.  733,  784  of  Carpini's  text,  I 
Atwsc's  edition,  in   vol.  iv,  of  tiie 
Paria  GeoKrapbical  Society's  Jiteneilde   I 
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neighbour  on  the  south-east,  then  resident  in  Cracow,* 
There,  Carpini  tells  us — apparently  intending  his  readers 
to  understand  the  palace,  castle,  or  dwelling  in  which  this 
Duke  Conrad  greeted  the  embassy — a  providential  meeting 
occurred,  '  Vassilko,'  Duke  of  '  Eussla,'  had  just  arrived, 
and  from  liim  tlie  Latin  envoys  were  able  to  gain  much 
valuable  information  about  the  Tartars.  His  brother 
Daniel  had  just  applied  for,  and  obtained,  a  safe  conduct  for 
a  journey  to  the  camp  of  Batu ;  ^  and  he  warned  the  new- 
comers to  be  under  no  illusions.  Any  one  who  wished  to 
travel  among  the  Tartars  must  have  rich  presents,  and  must 
expect  to  be  persecuted  with  demands;  the  'give,  give'  of 
the  horse-leech  was  the  Nomade  method  of  dealing  with 
all  visitors ;  no  business  could  be  done,  and  no  respectful 
treatment  could  be  secured,  without  compliance  in  this 
custom. 

The  Russian  princes  here  noticed  were  both  on  Carpini's 
further  route  between  Cracow  and  the  Volga,  'Vassilko,* 
otherwise  Vaseili  or  Basil,  '  Duke '  of  Vladimir  and  Volhynia, 
(1214-1271),  and  Danil  or  Daniel, '  Duke '  of  Galicia  (1228- 
1264),  bad  first  stru^led  bravely  f^ainst  the  Mongol  deluge, 
and  then  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  hoping  by  diplomacy  to 
recover  a  little  of  what  they  had  lost  in  war.  Daniel 
especially  was  famous  for  his  valour  at  the  fatal  battle  of  the 
Kalka  (13th  May  1223),  and  for  his  later  negotiations  with 
the  Papacy.  Herein  he  followed  the  example  of  his  father, 
Roman  of  Vladimir,  with  a  similar  result.  For  as  he 
wished  for  military  aid  against  the  Tartar  rather  than  any 
ecclesiastical  benefits,  and  as  Innocent  IV.  had  only  a  kingly 
title  and  spiritual  favours,  but  no  troops,  to  bestow,  the  life 
faded  out  of  the  hopes  which  Carpini  had  excited  or  afforded, 

'   PftgcB  734-6  of  Carpini's  te^tt  in  fha  Recutil. 
"  Pages  735-8  of  Cai-pini. 
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and  the  promises  which  he  had  lavished,  in  his  eagerness  to 
see  the  Bussians  march  imder  the  Papal  Baaaer.  However 
futile  in  result,  it  was  probably  this  matter  which  mainly 
determined  Friar  John  to  take  the  northern  overland  route, 
in  preference  to  the  Mediteranean  and  Black  Sea  voyE^c 
enterprised  by  Uubruquis;  but  neither  at  this  nor  at  any 
subsequent  time  was  a  permanent  understanding  effected 
between  the  Eastern  Slavs  and  the  Church  of  Eome. 

In  deference  to  Vassilko's  advice,  the  Latin  envoys, 
before  leaving  Cracow,  purchased  or  procured  beaver  skins 
and  other  furs,  current  as  money  in  some  of  the  regions  of 
their  future  wanderings,  and  essential  as  aids  to  diplomacy 
among  the  Mongols ; '  under  the  escort  of  Duke  Basil  they 
passed  on  into  Bed  Eussia ;  and  here  their  host,  in  deference 
to  a  suggestion  from  his  visitors,  summoned  the  bishops  of 
his  jurisdiction  to  hear  the  letters  of  the  Pope  and  confer 
upon  the  question  of  reunion.  The  Apostolic  Briefs  very 
strongly  urged  the  Separatists  to  return  to  the  One  Fold ;  and 
Carpini  added  arguments  of  his  own,  until  he  thought  his 
hearers  were  almost  persuaded;  but  the  end  was,  as  usual, 
evasion  and  postponement.  The  Kussians  would  give  an 
answer  when  Daniel  came  back  from  Batu's  Camp ;  as  to 
what  their  Soman  friend  had  said,  it  was  too  important  to  be 
decided  off-hand. 

With  a  '  Ruthenian '  guide  Carpini  now  pushed  on  to 
Kiev.2  jy  i,jg  company  were  two  other  friars  who  had 
joined  him  on  the  way — Brother  Benedict  in  Poland,^  and 
Brother  Stephen  in  Bohemia ;  from  the  former  of  these  we 
have  a  summary  of  the  journey  which  in  a  few  points  is  a 
useful  supplement  to  John  de  Piano's  own  record.     Arriving 

'  P«gB  735  of  Carpini.  ,   771-779  of  the  t«xt  in   the  Becueil 

'  Page  73fl  of  Carpini.  of   tlie   Paris  Geograpbical   Society. 

'  Benedict's   additional    iiajralive  vol.  iv.  odition   Avciac.     See  pages 

of   llie   Carpini   miasion   ia  on   pp.  390-1,  iiote  oftliis  vol. 
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on  the  Dniepr  after  a  trying  march,  the  legates  found  the  whole 
country  wasted  and  desolate,  emptied  of  its  men  (whom  the 
Mongols  had  killed  or  enslaved),  and  overrun  by  Lithuanian 
brigands.  Only  the  '  metropolis '  itself,  the  '  Court  of  the 
Giolden  Heads,'  so  terribly  sacked  in  1240,  seemed  to  show  a 
certain,  though  attenuated,  survival  of  settled  life ;  and  here, 
on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  where  no  more  towns  could  be 
looked  for,  Friar  John  took  counsel  with  a  Tartar  '  millen- 
arius,'  or  chief-of-brigade,  and  received  an  emphatic  warning 
about  his  further  journey.  Only  with  Tartar  horses  could 
he  hope  to  accomplish  the  enormous  stages  which  lay  before 
hint, '  for  they  alone  could  tind  grass  under  the  snow,  or  live, 
as  animals  must  in  Tartary,  without  hay  or  straw.' '  This 
advice  appeared  sound  enough  ;  for  the  Europeans  were 
beginning  to  discover  that  only  Tartar  bodies  could  stand 
the  fatigue  and  hunger  of  the  route.  Already,  at  Danilovka 
in  the  Ukraine,  Carpini  had  almost  died  from  the  privations 
which  ultimately  killed  him,  and  had  made  them  carry  him 
in  a  cart  through  the  deep  snow  and  intense  cold, '  so  as  not 
to  hinder  the  business  of  Christendom ' ;  but  he  was  partially 
restored  by  the  halt  at  Kiev ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1246,  he  was  able  to  start  again.*  His  course  now  lay  down 
the  Dniepr,  and  leaving  the  heights  from  which  the  balf- 
ruined  city  of  Saints*  looked  over  the  great  stream,  he  made 
his  way  to  Kanov,  or  Kaniev,  one  hundred  versts  nearer 
the  sea,  where  the  country  was  under  the  immediate  rule 
of  the  Tartars.  Still  following  the  course  of  the  river  to 
the  south-east.  Friar  John  soon  came  to  another  hamlet, 
where  ruled  a  certain  Alan,  named  Micheas,  who  represented 
the  Mongol  chiefs  in  this  part.  He  was  a  man  full  of  all 
malice  and  iniquity,  who  had  before  now  sent  to  Kiev  some 
of  his  body-guard  to  induce  the  envoys  to  come  to  him  on 

■  Pages  738-737  of  Carjiiui.        '  Page  737  of  Carpini.         '  Swi  page  391. 
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the  way,  falsely  pretending  that  these  were  the  officers  of 
Kuraoeha  or  Corenza,  his  superior  officer.  His  sole  motive, 
of  course,  was  to  extort  presents,  and  having  entrapped  the 
strangers,  he  squeezed  them  unmercifully ;  as  a  small  com- 
pensation, he  put  them  forward  on  their  journey  to  the  next 
stage,  where  Carpini  places  the  first  encampment  of  the 
Tartars,  and  where  the  visitors  painfully  endured  the  extor- 
tions and  insolence  of  these  barbarians  and  their  maddening 
curiosity.*  The  utter  indifference  of  the  Nomadea  to  Papal 
Legates,  Papal  Letters,  or  even  the  Papal  Name,  pained  and 
astonished  the  writer,  who  ineffectually  declared  to  a  scorn- 
ful  and  suspicious  auditory  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  for  peace  between  Christians  and  Tartars,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  for  the  cessation  of  the 
Mongol  attacks  upon  Poles,  Hungarians,  Moravians,  and 
other  peoples  of  Western  Europe.  The  result  of  this  oration 
was  a  renewed  demand  for  presents,  and  the  loan  of  a  guide 
and  pack-horses  to  the  encampment  of  Kurancha.^  This  per- 
sonage was  the  highest  in  power  of  any  of  the  Tartar  officers 
whom  the  envoys  had  encountered ;  he  was  in  supreme 
command  of  the  forces  on  the  western  frontier,  and  had  under 
him  sixty  thousand  men,  wherewith  to  repel  any  sudden 
attack  from  the  side  of  Europe  ;  but  he  was  subordinate  to 
Batu,  whose  only  superior  was  the  Gi-and  £han  himself.  He 
would  not  allow  the  new-comers  to  pitch  their  tents  close  to 
him,  and  sent  his  slave-stewards  to  find  out  what  presents 
he  might  expect.  Like  Micheas,  his  demands  rose  with 
compliance,  but  at  last  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  and 
Carpini  was  admitted  to  his  presence.  At  the  entnince  the 
friar  was  instructed  to  bend  the  left  knee  three  times,  to 
avoid  touching  the  threshold  with  his  foot,  and  to  explain  the 
object  of  his  journey  before  the  Mongol  general  and  the 
'  Page  738  of  Carpini.  '  Page  73S  of  Carpini. 
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other  nobles  who  liad  assembled  to  hear  hia  declaration. 
Kneeling,  he  presented  the  Papal  Letters,  but  the  interpreter 
from  Kiev  proved  almost  useless,  and  as  no  one  else  more 
competent  appeared,  the  Briefs  had  to  remain  unexplained 
and  untranslated.'  The  Legate,  however,  contrived  to  express 
bis  wants,  and  with  fresh  guides  and  horses  he  resumed  his 
journey  for  the  camp  of  Batu  on  the  26th  of  February,  1246. 
Kurancha's  '  Horde '  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  present  Ekaterinoslav,  and  we  know  from  Carpini  himself 
that  its  station  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  Dniepr.  All 
this  time,  therefore,  the  mission  had  been  following  the 
'  Borysthenes,'  in  its  south-easterly  trend  as  far  as  the 
celebrated  rapids;  now  the  route  changed  to  a  direction 
almost  due  east,  and  the  travellers  struck  across  to  the  head 
of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  crossed  the  Eon  near  its  mouth,  some- 
where about  the  site  of  the  present  Rostov,  Thence  to  Batu's 
Court,  'on  the  border  of  the  Koman  country,'  the  way  was 
east-north-east  until  the  Lower  Volga,  about  one  hundred 
miles  above  Astrakhan,  was  reached.^ 

Going  as  fast  as  the  horses  could  trot,  and  changing  them 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  the  envoys  rode  on  from  morn  to 
night  (and  often  through  a  great  part  of  the  night  itself),  till 
Wednesday  in  Holy  Week,  the  4th  of  April.  Meanwhile 
they  were  traversing  the  country  of  the  Komans,  the  steppe- 
zone  between  the  Ukraine  and  the  Aral  Sea,  watered  by  four 
great  rivers,  to  the  first  three  of  which  Carpini  gives  the 
Slavonic  *  names  of '  Neper,'  Don,  and  Volga.  In  this  point 
he  shows  an  advanced  accuracy  ;  even  Rubruquls,  who  is  so 
much  fuller  and  so  often  more  precise,  is  here  wanting;  but 
Friar  John  bad  the  advantage  of  Kussian  guides,  while  hia 

■  Pages  740-742  of  Carpini.  i   or  '  Cotton'  Map  of  c.  BSO.     Thu  is 

<  Pages  742*714  of  Oortiini.  ^    Ihe  earliest  West  European  notice  of 

'  'Neper' is  in  the 'Anglo-Saxon'       uny  of  tlioae  uaiiics. 
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great  rival,  from  choice  or  necesBity,  is  here  dependent  on  his 
classical  knowledge,  and  so  can  supply  nothing  but  an  echo 
of  the  old  confused  nomenclature.  The  new  terms  not  only 
bring  us  in  touch  with  the  modem  world,  but  bring  us  into 
an  atmosphere  of  comparative  certainty  and  precision.' 

First  of  all,  the  traveller  approaching  from  the  west 
crossed  the  Borystlienes  of  the  ancients,  the  Keper  of  the 
men  of  Kiev,  on  whose  banks  were  two  large  Mongol  bivouacs, 
that  of  Kurancha  to  the  west  and  that  of  Mauci  to  the  east. 
The  latter  was  the  second  son  of  Chagatai  Ehan,  and  so  a 
grandson  of  Gheugbiz  himself ;  and  Carpini  had  good  cause 
to  remember  his  name,  for  he  caused  the  embassy  more  grief 
and  trouble  than  any  other  of  the  Tartar  magnates.  Second 
of  the  great  prairie-streams  was  the  Tanais  or  Eon,  the 
accepted  boundary,  from  the  early  days  of  Greek  geography, 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  along  this  now  roamed  a 
Pomade  prince  named  Catan  (perhaps  the  Scatai  of 
Rubruquis),  who  had  married  Batu's  sister.  Third,  still 
further  to  the  east,  came  the  Volga  (the  Eha  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Atil,  Athil,  Itil,  Etil,  or  Edil  of  most  mediaeval  geographers, 
the  Northern  Tigris  of  Roger  Bacon),  whose  vast  basin  was  the 
special  domain  of  Batu,  and  the  centre  of  the  Mongol  power 
in  the  West.  Fourth,  and  last,  was  the  Jagac,  Yaik,  or  Ural, 
on  each  bank  of  which  a  millenarius,  or  mingatan,  followed  a 
definite  beat  up  and  down  the  stream.  This  indeed  was  the 
practice  of  all  Tartar  officers  who  had  to  guard  the  courses 
of  these  rivers ;  in  winter  they  usually  moved  down  to 
the  sea,  while  in  summer  they  kept  more  towards  the  north 
and  the  '  mountains ' ;  perhaps  by  this  last  phrase  we  may 
understand  a  supposed  extension  of  the  Urals  to  the  west, 
till  they  eank  down  into  the  great  plain  of  the  German  and 
Baltic  lands.    It  is  Rubruquis,  and  not  Carpini,  who  makes 

'  Page  74S  of  Carpini. 
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the  Maeotid  marshes  of  the  North  (transferred  by  him  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic)  to  be  the  spriog  and 
source  of  these  Euxine  and  Caspian  water-courses.^ 

As  to  the  sea  which  receives  them,  John  de  Piano  vaguely 
imagines  it  to  be  all  one  and  the  same  '  Sea  of  Greece,'  or 
'  Greater  Sea,'  from  which  flowed  off  the  Eosphonis,  or  Strait 
of  St.  George,  to  the  city  of  Constantine ;  along  the  shore  of  this 
sea,  as  on  the  waters  of  the  llniepr,  the  envoys  went  perilously 
over  the  ice  '  many  days  in  many  places ' ;  and  into  it  flowed, 
according  to  onr  author,  Volga  and  Ural  as  well  aa  Don  and 
Dneipr.  Thus  at  last,  after  uncounted  hardships,  the 
mission  arrived  at  BaCu's  Horde,  which  then  seems  to  have 
been  encamped  very  near  the  mouth  of  the  Atil,  and  on  the 
left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  same,  perhaps  about  the  site  of  the 
modern  Krasnoi  Yar.  Here  they  had  to  endure  the  Nomade 
ceremony  of  purification,  and  to  pass  between  two  fires ;  they 
were  not  allowed  to  pitch  their  tents  within  a  league  of  the 
Tartars ;  and  they  were  closely  questioned  by  Eldegai,  the 
'  procurator '  or  '  proctor '  of  Batu,  as  to  their  ability  to 
make  a  suitable  present,  as  to  the  motives  of  their  journey, 
and  as  to  their  credentials.  AH  having  been  explained,  or 
taken  as  capable  of  honest  explanation,  the  envoys  were 
admitted  to  their  first  audience,  and  allowed  to  present  their 
letters,  to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  their  purposes,  and 
to  ask  tor  interpreters.  This  request  was  granted  on  Good 
Friday,  tlie  6tb  of  April,  1246  ;  translations  of  the  'commenda- 
tory' documents  were  made  into  Russian,  Arabic,  and  Mongol ; 
and  a  copy  of  the  last  was  offered  to  Batu,  who  read  and 
noted  it  carefully,  but  neglected  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
bodily  wants  of  his  unlucky  visitors.  Since  their  arrival  they 
had  only  been  able  to  procure  a  little  millet  in  a  bowl,  and 
'  Carpini,  p.  74S ;  cf.  Rubruquis,  p.  250. 
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this  proved  but  a  foretaste  of  the  sufferings  that  awaited 
them.' 

The  ceremonial  of  Batu's  Court,  as'  described  by  Carpini, 
was  a  good  example  of  the  rude  but  martial  splendour  that 
prevailed  ia  the  Tartar  camps,  and  in  a  measure  survived 
until  the  extinction  of  Tartar  independence.  Like  the  Great 
Khan  himself,  the  Conqueror  of  Bnssia  and  of  Hungary 
surrounded  his  presence  with  apparitors,  'proctors,'  door- 
keepers, chamberlains,  and  all  the  state  of  Nomade  royalty ; 
his  throne  was  raised  above  all  else,  even  the  seats  of  his 
sons  and  brothers ;  to  these  last  a  bench  in  the  middle  of  the 
tent  was  allotted.  The  rest  of  the  people  sat  behind  them  on 
the  ground,  men  to  the  right,  women  to  the  left.  Among 
Batu's  possessions  were  some  large  and  handsome  linen 
pavilions,  trophies  of  the  Hungarian  campaign,  which  the 
Christian  visitors  could  not  have  inspected  without  bitter 
recollections  of  the  past  and  some  uneasiness  tor  the  future. 
No  one  was  permitted  to  enter  the  presence  of  Batu,  unless 
he  were  an  attendant  or  specially  summoned  ;  the  envoys,  on 
being  introduced,  did  reverence,  and  were  then  placed  upon 
the  left  of  the  throne,  the  inferior  or  women's  side,  which  on 
their  return  from  the  Great  Khan  was  e.xchaDged  for  the 
right  or  more  honourable  quarter.  Near  the  door  of  the 
audience  chamber  was  the  usual  table  with  gold  and  silver 
goblets  of  Kumiss  and  other  drinks,  and  whenever  the 
Prince  put  the  cup  to  his  lips  there  was  a  burst  of  song  and 
playing  on  guitars.  If  Batu  rode  in  public,  an  awning  or 
canopy  was  carried  over  his  head,  according  to  the  etiquette 
observed  with  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Ghenghiz. 
The  great  general  was  kind  to  his  own  men,  but  they  held 
him  in  the  utmost  awa  To  his  enemies  he  was  most  cruel 
and  dangerous,  for  in  him  were  united  craft  of  a  high  order 
'  Pages  ;43'74G. 
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and  long  experience  in  war.  To  the  Latin  visitors  he 
showed  himself,  if  not  a  generous  host,  at  least  an  affable 
and  easy  gaoler,  and  on  the  day  following  the  presentation  of 
the  Papal  Letters,  Carpini  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
Court  of  Kuyuk  with  the  guides  he  had  obtained  at 
Kurancha's  Horde  (Easter  Eve,  7th  April).  Some  of  the 
mission  were  to  turn  back  and  return  to  Europe  with  the 
news  of  what  had  been  accomplished  up  to  that  time ;  among 
these  was  probably  Stephen  of  Bohemia,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  supports  of  Friar  John  in  the  earlier  stages  ol 
the  journey.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Russian  in- 
terpreter from  Suzdal,  who  had  served  Carpini  with  unusual 
efficiency  at  fiatu's  camp,  went  any  further  with  him. 
In  any  case,  none  of  those  who  now  started  on  their  return 
were  able  to  pass '  the  line  guarded  by  Mauci  until  the  chief  ol 
the  embassy  reappeared,  on  his  way  back  from  Mongolia 
they  passed  a  wretched  time  of  expectation  and  anxiety 
and  as  they  gradually  abandoned  hope  of  their  more  ad- 
vanced companions,  lost  in  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
they  came  also  to  despair  of  their  own  deliverance.* 

On  Easter  Day  (8th  April  1246)*  John  de  Piano,  with 
Benedict  the  Pole  and  the  rest  of  his  company,  started  on  the 
last  and  most  arduous  section  of  the  route,  lying  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Selenga ;  '  and  most  tearfully  we  set  out,  not 
knowing  whether  it  was  for  life  or  for  death,'  The  travellers 
were  all  so  reduced  by  their  privations  that  hardly  a  man 
could  ride.  During  the  whole  of  Lent  their  food  had  been 
nothing  but  a  porridge  of  millet  and  water,  and  their  drink 
suow  melted  in  the  kettle.' 

At  this  point  Carpini  attempts  a  general  survey  of  the 

'  Alter  recroBsing  the  Don.  I   Tuesday,  lOtb  April. 

*  Carpini,  pp.  745-747.  *  Carpini,  p.  747, 

'  According  to    Benedict,    Eaater  I 
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regions  adjoining  the  line  of  march  which  he  had  followed 
up  to  now,  and  these  countries  and  their  inbabitaDts  be 
classifies  according  to  climate  or  latitude.  On  the  whole,  the 
picture  he  thus  gives  us  is  clear  and  accurate,  and  spenks 
well  for  his  power  of  combining,  sifting,  and  presenting  a 
mass  of  detail  full  of  difficulty  and  bewilderment.  Be- 
ginning with  Komania,  which  occupied  the  entire  steppe  oi 
prairie-zone  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  the  author  places 
behind  this  belt  of  land  three  rows  of  nations,  gradually 
nearing  the  Pole.  First,  reckoning  from  east  to  west,  was 
the  group  made  up  of  Russians,  Mordvins,  Bilers  of  Great 
Bulgaria,  and  Bascarte  or  Bashkirs,  all  iuhabiting  what 
answers  roughly  to  the  Black-Earth  zone  immediately  north 
of  the  steppe  region.  Kext  came  the  Parossits  and  Sanio- 
yedes  dwelling  in  the  dense  forest  region  to  the  north  of  the 
fertile  uom-land  and  sparser  wood-country  of  the  south ; 
while  north  of  these,  again,  were  the  dog-faced  men  on  the 
'desert  shores'  of  the  Ocean,  wandering  over  the  open 
twndra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  even  beyond,  the 
Arctic  circle.^ 

To  the  south  of  the  Koman  country  the  Friar  places, 
apparently  reckoning  from  east  to  west,  the  Caucaaian  and 
Crimean  tribes,  and  the  nations  of  the  Northern  Black  Sea 
littoral — Alans,  Circassians,  Gazars  or  Khazars,  and  Greeks, 
as  well  as  Iberians,  Georgians,  Armenians,  and  Turks.  To 
these  well-known  names  he  adds  the  Zicci,  a  branch  of  the 
Circassians  or  Cherkesses,  in  the  Western  Caucasus;  the 
Cacbs  or  Eakbetians  of  the  rich  vine-growing  country  east 
of  Tiflis ;  and  the  Brutacbi,  who  were  said  to  be  Jews  and 
shaved  their  heads.  Rubruquis  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
also  confirm  this  very  ancient  and  interesting  tradition  of  a 
Caucasian  Israel,  referred  to  by  so  many  Jewish  writt-rs,  and 
>  Ca.j,iui.  pj),  747-713. 
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settled  Mobammedaa  principalities  of  Central  Asia ;  but  he 
was  not  able  to  learn  the  name  of  the  great  nver  aloi^  which 
his  route  here  lay ;  aud  he  only  records  a  few  names  of  cities 
and  sovereignB.  The  country  used  to  have  a  lord  who  was 
called  the  High  or  Supreme  Sultan  ; '  but  he  was  killed  by 
the  Tartars  with  all  his  house,  and  the  writer  could  not  even 
discover  his  name.  In  his  place  the  Mongol  chiefs,  Buri  (or 
Burin)  and  Kadan,  sons  of  the  same  mother,^  ruled  the 
country  from  their  camps  near  the  borders  of  the  province — 
which  borders  the  Friar  does  not  say.  He  adds,  however, 
more  definitely,  that  on  the  northern  frontier,  towards  the 
land  of  the  Kara-Ehitai  and  the  ocean,  was  the  station  of 
the  Tartar  Prince  Sitan,  a  brother  of  Batu. 

From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  from 
Ascension  Day  till  a  week  before  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Carpini  pressed  on  through  this  Saracen  land,  along 
the  valley  of  the  lower  and  middle  Jaxartes,  past  the  famous 
but  wasted  towns  of  lamckint,  Barchin,  Ornas  (or  Otrar  ?),^ 
and  many  others.  After  the  election  of  Okkodai,  the  irre- 
sistible Batu  had  conquered  all  these  places,  then  belonging 
to  the  Empire  of  Khwarezm  or  Khiva,  the  domain  of  the 
High  Sultan.  lamckint  and  Barchin  soon  fell,  but  the 
si^e  of  Omas  was  long  and  troublesome,  and  the  city  was 
only  taken  by  the  heroic  expedient  of  turning  the  course  of 
the  river  Syr,  and  flooding  the  town  with  all  its  houses  and 
its  people.  Before  this  time  Omas  had  been  very  rich  and 
populous,  and  the  seat  of  a  great  market  to  which  Christians 
resorted  from  Khazaria  and  the  countries  of  the  Slav.i,  but 
which  was   dominated   by  the   Saracens   as   masters  of  the 

'  '  Altiaoldamis,'    «videntlj    the  iag  M  Carpini  (p.  86fl).      In  eithev 

KhtTSrezm  Shah,  or  niler  of  Khiva.  case,  Eadan  and  Buii  (an  Rubniquis 

(Carpini,  p.  750).  writes  the  nanif)  were  grandwtia  of 

"  A  wife  of  Okkodai,  acnordini;  to  Ohcnt(hiz. 

Raehid-edniin  ;  of  Ch^atai,  uciojil-  '  Si'p  p.  3Vl. 
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city.  The  great  river  that  flowed  by  the  town  passed  on  to 
lamckint,  and  fell  into  a  sea  (the  Aral),  after  traversing  the 
country  of  the  '  Bisemins ' ;  thus  Ornaa  was  a  sort  of  in- 
land port,^  controlling  the  most  northerly  of  the  chief  trade 
routes  that  crossed  Central  Asia. 

Carpini  was  now  emerging  from  the  boundless  level  of  the 
steppe  regions ;  for  this  country,  reaching  on  the  south 
towards  Jerusalem  and  Bagdad,  had  very  high  mountains, 
the  western  outliers  of  the  Thiau  Shan ;  and  these  billy 
districts  continued  to  check  the  rapidity  of  the  ■  envoy's 
progress,  till  he  again  descended  into  the  prairie  region, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  Asian  dividing  wall. 
The  next  stage  of  the  journey  waa  through  the  country 
of  the  Kara-Ehitai.  Here  the  Mongols  had  rebuilt  an 
old  town  called  Omyl  or  Imil;  here  their  Emperor  had 
fixed  one  of  his  residences;  and  here  the  visitors  were 
entertained  by  the  representative  of  the  Great  Khan,  all  the 
nobles  of  the  town  clapping  hands  before  their  guests  as  they 
drank.  Imil  was  part  of  the  special  domain  of  the  new 
Tartar  Emperor,  Kuyuk  ;*  it  had  been  founded  by  the  Eara- 
Khitai  more  than  a  century  before;*  its  destruction  was  the 
work  of  Ghenghiz ;  and  its  restoration  was  due  to  Okkodai 
Hard  by  was  a  lake  of  moderate  size,  along  which  the 
mission  journeyed  for  several  days,  and  which  was  probably 
(although  Carpini  neglected  to  ask  the  name)  the  famous  basin 
of  the  Ala-Kul,  just  north  of  Kulja,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hungarian  Ala  Tau.  On  the  shore  of  this  lake  was  a  little 
hill,  whence  issued  in  winter  such  storms  of  wind  that  one 
could  hardly  pass,  and  that  not  without  great  danger.  The 
surface  of  the  water  was  studded  with  islands,  and  many 
small  streams  fringed  with  woodland  flowed  into  this  lofty 
mountain   basin,   celebrated   in   modem    times   as  the  only 

'  Cndt  etl  quasi  portttt.      '  RubruquiB'  A'tu  Khan.       '  About  112S^D. 
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prominent  lake  in  Higher  Asia  which  is  not  drying  up,  but 
deepening  Rod  expanding.' 

To  the  south  of  this  region,  as  Carpini  heard,  was  a  great 
desert  (probably  the  Takla-Makan  section  of  the  Gobi),  in 
which  Hved  wild  men,  destitute  of  speech,  or  even  of  joints 
in  their  limbs,  so  that  when  they  fell  down  they  could  not 
rise  of  themselves.  They  were  clothed  in  felt  of  camels' 
hair,  and  built  shelters  against  the  wind  of  the  same  sub- 
stance; it  wounded  with  arrows,  tliey  stauuched  the  blood 
with  grass,  and  fled  swiftly  before  their  pursuers.* 

Passing  one  of  the  Great  Khan's  Hordes  or  Residences, 
near  which  they  rested  a  day  in  the  midst  of  unusual  plenty, 
the  Legation  now  entered  the  country  of  the  Pagan  Naimans,* 
a  cold  mountain  region  where  heavy  snow  and  biting  winds 
greeted  the  strangei-s  even  at  midsummer  (28th and  29th  June). 
Like  the  Tartars,  these  Naimans,  as  well  as  their  neighbours, 
the  Eara-Khitai,  were  purely  nomadic,  making  no  attempts 
at  agriculture,  but  dwelling  in  tents  and  living  on  their 
flocks.  Now  they  had  been  ruined  and  nearly  exterminated 
by  the  Mongols,  and  their  extensive  country,  through  which 
Carpini  travelled  many  days,  was  as  desolate  as  the  steppe 
regions  to  the  west.  Finally,  the  envoys,  leaving  behind 
them  the  last  of  the  barriers  which  lay  between  them  and 
their  goal,  entered  Mongolia,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  arrived 
at  the  court  of  Kuyuk,  the  Great  Khan  Designate,  for  whose 
election  the  KurUtai,  or  National  Assembly  of  the  Mongol 
Notables,  had  just  gathered.  Okkodai,  the  first  successor 
of  Ghenghiz,  died  in  1241,  five  years  before;  but  a  long 
delay  in  the  appointment  of  a  new  emperor  was  a  common 

'  Carpini,  pp.  750-752  :  jV'uutvuB  |         ^  Carpini,  p.  648. 

Viaitmnaire  de  Oio^raphie   Univtr-  ,         •  Some,  thou(;h  onlj  a  minorily, 

ttHe    [Vivien    St.    Martin    and    L.  ,  of  the  Naimane  seem  to  hare  'hern 

Roussslflt]  art.     Ala-kul.  ,  Nestoriau  Christians. 
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incident  enough  among  the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  convene  the  Nomade  princes  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  Mongol  Empire.  Now  that  the  electors  had 
fairly  met,  Carpini's  guides,  fearful  of  being  too  late  for  the 
ceremouy,  hurried  him  on  remorselessly.  Going  as  fast  as 
the  horses  could  trot,  rising  at  dawn,  and  travelling  till  night 
without  a  rest,  he  was  often  obliged  to  go  supperless  to 
sleep,  taking  in  the  morning  '  that  which  should  have  been 
eaten  overnight,'  until  the  Imperial  Horde  was  reached.' 

The  Kurillai  seems  to  have  met,  not  where  Eubruquis 
found  the  Mongol  Headquarters,  but  at  a  place  called 
Ormektua,  half  a  day's  journey  from  Karakorum.  Both 
'  cities '  were  probably  close  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Orkhon, 
about  three  hundred  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  Baikal  Lake,  or  Holy 
Sea.  Si/ra  Orda,  as  Carpini  expressly  tells  us,  was  only  the 
name  of  the  Imperial  tent,  court,  or  palace.^ 

When  the  legates  reached  the  Court,  Kuyuk  assigned 
them  a  tent  and  a  fixed  allowance  of  meat  and  drink,  but 
would  not  admit  them  to  an  audience  until  the  formalities 
of  the  election  were  over.  Meantime  translations  of  the 
Papal  Letters  and  of  the  other  credentials  of  the  mission  had 
been  forwarded  by  Batu,  and  after  five  or  six  days  Carpini 
and  his  party  were  received  by  the  Empress-Mother  Tura- 
kina,  who  had  acted  as  Regent  from  the  death  of  Okkodai, 
and  whose  tent  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  electors. 
Accompanied  by  a  Tartar  guard,  the  Latin  visitors  in- 
spected the  splendid  pavilion  that  had  been  set  up  for  the 
KurUtai — all  of  white  velvet,^  and  large  enough,  as  Carpini 
thought,  for  more  than  two  thousand  people.  Around  this 
was  a  wooden  paling,  ornamented  with  various  designs,  and 
pierced  by  two  gates,  one  for  the  Great  Khan  and  for  him 

'  Carpini,  pp.  752-753.  I         "  '  Purpura,'  Cirpini,  \i.  "55. 

'  '  SUtio,'  Corpini,  \'.  757.  I 
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alone,  the  other  for  all  the  privileged  persons  who  were 
allowed  within  the  enclosure.  Here  all  the  Tartar  chiefs 
met  together ;  outside  the  Court  they  rode  in  circles  over 
hill  and  dale  with  their  attendants ;  when  coming  to  their 
Council  they  left  their  horses  picketed  about  two  bow-shots 
from  the  tent,  but  kept  their  arms.  Their  apparel  was 
magnificent,  and  it  varied  with  each  day  of  the  ceremonies ; 
from  white  to  red,  from  red  to  blue,  from  velvet  to  silk 
brocade.  When  Kuyuk  visited  the  Court  in  person,  red  was 
the  colour  specially  reserved  to  do  him  honour.  The  horses 
of  the  nobles  had  gold-plating  on  their  bits,  saddles,  cruppers, 
and  body-armour,  and  any  of  the  common  people  who 
ventured  near  them,  or  came  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  tent,  were  soundly  beaten  by  the  guards.  Meantime, 
within  the  pavilion,  the  chiefs  discussed  the  election,  soberly 
till  noon,  more  freely  afterwards  ;  for  at  mid-day  they  began 
drinking  their  mares'  milk,  and  till  evening  they  drank  so 
deeply  that  it  was  a  sight  to  see.  As  they  became  more 
and  more  genial  with  their  liquor  they  called  the  Frankisb 
strangers  inside,  offered  them  Enmiss,  and,  on  their  refusal, 
plied  them  with  mead,  vainly  struggling  to  overcome  the 
obstinate  temperance  of  their  visitors.  Among  all  the 
princes  or  envoys  who  had  come  to  the  installation  of 
Kuyuk,  none  (except  the  Busaian  Yaroslav)  were  treated 
with  snch  honour  as  Carpini  and  his  friends.^  Yet  the 
whole  world,  as  it  were,  was  represented  at  this  remote 
Mongolian  Horde ;  '  for  there  were  more  than  four  thou- 
sand ambassadors,  some  bringing  tribute,  some  offering 
presents,  as  well  as  SultanS  and  chiefs  who  had  come  in 
person,  and  others  again  who  were  governors  of  provinces.' 
Among  this  crowd  the  most  notable  were  Prince  Yaroslav 
of  Suzdal ;  two  sons  of  the  King  of  Georgia ;  several  princes 
'  So  Friar  John  hmigelf  decUres,  p.  7S7, 
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of  the  Khitai  and  Solanges,'  from  North  China,  Manchuria, 
and  Korea ;  the  emissary  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad ;  and 
more  than  ten  Moslem  Sultans.  From  the  Dniepr  to  the 
Ho-ang-ho,  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Arctic  circle, 
all  nations  were  eager  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  '  God  in 
Heaven  and  Kuyuk  Ehan  oil  Earth.'' 

Carpini  spent,  as  far  as  his  recollection  would  serve,  a 
good  four  weeks  at  or  near  the  Syra  Orda,  and  during  this 
time  he  believed  the  election  of  Kuyuk  took  place,  though 
with  great  secrecy,  and  without  any  formal  proclamation. 
But,  from  the  homage  paid  him,  it  was  clear  that  the  matter 
waa  settled ;  whenever  Kuyuk  came  out  of  '  the  tent,'  tliey 
sang  to  him  and  inclined  before  him  certain  staves  tipped 
with  tufts  of  red  wool,  symbols  of  royalty  which  no  other 
chief  enjoyed,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  tughs,  were  for 
many  ages  among  the  accompaniments  of  Tartar  sovereignty 
in  Asia.^ 

The  new  Emperor  was,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  about 
forty  years  old,  perhaps  forty-five,  or  even  more  ;  he  was  of 
medium  stature,  very  reserved  and  dignified  in  manner,  with 
a  reputation  for  great  sagacity  and  (as  the  Christians  at  his 
Court  supposed)  so  favourable  to  the  faith  of  Jesus,  that  he 
would  certainly  declare  Iiimeelf  a  convert  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time.  Christians  {probably  Nestorians)  were 
regularly  maintained  in  his  service  and  supplied  from  his 
table ;  a  Christian  chapel  stood  just  in  front  of  his  tent, 
and  here  service  was  publicly  performed — all  which  waa 
peculiar  to  Kuyuk's  household,  and  not  permitted  at  the 
Court  of  any  other  of  the  Mongol  princes.*  Three  or  four 
leagues  from  the  Solemn  Court,  Imperial  PavilioTi,  or  Syra 
Orda,  was  another  camp  or  tent,  called  the  Golden  Horde-,  in  a 

'  Otherwise  '  KiUi'  and  'Solangi.'  I       '  Carpini,  p.  76T. 

■'  Carpini,  pp.  7B4-7E7.  I      *  Cdrpim,  pp.  766-768. 
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fine  lai^e  plain  near  a  river '  flowing  between  mountains ;  here 
Euyuk  was  to  have  been  enthroned  on  the  15tb  of  August, 
but  the  ceremony  was  deferred  for  ten  days,  on  account  of  a 
storm  of  hail.  This  tent  was  a  splendid  piece  of  work;  it 
rested  ou  pillars  plated  with  gold  and  studded  with  gold 
nails;  the  top  and  sides  were  covered  with  silk  brocades;^ 
and  here  at  last,  on  the  24th  of  August,  the  enthronement  of 
the  new  Ehan  took  place,  A  great  multitude  came  together, 
all  standing  with  their  faces  towards  the  south,  and  con- 
stantly bending  the  knee  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
These  observances  continued  for  a  long  time,  until  the 
moment  of  the  installation  had  come.  Then  every  one  went 
back  into  the  tent,  and  placing  Kuyuk  on  the  imperial  seat, 
knelt  before  him  and  did  homage — first  the  princes  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  people,^ — the  Friars  alone  abstaining 
from  the  customary  genuEections,  though  afterwards  they 
also  paid  the  required  marks  of  respect  to  the  new  ruler. 
The  day  ended  with  a  gorging  and  drinking  bout ;  carte  of 
cooked  meat  were  devoured  witli  salted  broth  for  sauce ; 
mares'  milk,  mead,  and  other  liquors  were  not  spared  ;  and 
that  night  saw  only  the  beginning  of  a  feast  that  lasted'  lu 
proportion  bo  the  magnitude  of  the  event  it  marked. 

Here,  at  the  Court  of  the  Golden,  Horde,  Carpini  and  his 
friends,  with  the  emissaries  of  the  Solanges  and  many  others, 
were  admitted  to  the  Imperial  presence ;  Chingay,*  the  pro- 
tonotary,  wrote  down  the  names  of  all  the  envoys  to  be 
received,  and  the  names  of  those  from  whom  they  came, 
and  repeated  the  same  in  a  loud  voice  before  the  Great 
Khan  and  the  assembled  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Court. 
The  ambassadors  were  then  searched,  lest  they  should  have 

•  Probably  the  Orkbon.  I        *  The   Uigur  prime  miniBter  of 

•  Baldakini*.  Okkadu,  who  hsd  lost  fsroar  in  the 

•  Seren  days.     Carpiui,  pp.  757-      rejtency  of  Turakina.     Carpini,  pp. 
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upon  their  persons  any  knives  or  other  weapons ;  they  were 
warned  not  to  touch  the  threshold,  to  enter  the  presence  by 
the  left  door,  and  to  bow  the  knee  four  times  before  the 
throne.  The  presents  oSered  to  Kuyuk  by  various  envoye 
were  here  on  view  in  the  Goldm  Rorde—aiWa  and  samita. 
velvets  and  brocade,  furs  and  gold  embroidery,  with  a 
canopy  or  awning^  covered  with  precious  stones  and 
designed  for  state  occasions.  From  one  governor  of  a 
province  came  a  caravan  of  camels  covered  with  brocade 
and  a  number  of  horses  and  mules  in  armour  of  leather 
and  iron  ;  on  a  hill  near  the  Horde  more  than  five  hundred 
carts-full  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk  were  divided  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Mongol  princes,  as  accession-spoil ;  the 
Latin  envoys  alone  had  no  gifts  to  offer.  From  the  Khitai 
of  North  China  came  a  wonderful  tent  of  red  velvet,  fitted 
with  a  dais  for  the  Great  Khan's  throne,  and  a  royal  seat  of 
ebony,  marvellously  carved,  rounded  behind,  and  approached 
by  steps,  with  lavish  adornments  of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones.  Benches  were  placed  around  the  throne ;  those  on 
the  left  were  higher,  and  here  sat  the  female  courtiers,  the 
harem  of  the  Great  Khan  ;  on  the  right  there  were  no  raised 
seats,  but  the  chiefs  sat  on  seats  of  lesser  heigiit  in  the 
middle  of  the  tent,  their  inferiors  crowding  behind 
them.* 

While  Carpini  was  at  the  Mongol  Court,  Prince  Yaroslav 
of  Suzdal  died  there — from  poison,  it  was  said,  administered 
by  the  Empress-mother  with  her  own  hand,  at  a  banquet 
she  gave  him.  In  any  case,  he  fell  ill  after  that  same 
banquet,  and  within  seven  days  he  died,  and  every  one  knew 
how  much  the  Tartars  coveted  his  lands.  To  complete  the 
work  of  robbery,  the  Empress  summoned  to  court  Alexander, 
son  and  heir  of  Yaroslav,  afterwards  famous  and  hallowed 
•  Or  umbrella.     Carpini,  p.  780.  '  Carpini,  768-761, 
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as  Alexander  Nevski ;  she  was  anxious,  so  ran  the  message, 
to  give  him  bis  father's  lands ;  but  all  believed  that,  if  he 
came,  it  would  only  be  to  death  or  life-long  captivity ; 
fortunately  for  himself,  lie  was  too  wary  to  put  his  head  in 
the  lioness'  den.' 

When  the  envoys  of  the  Pope  had  been  first  presented 
to  Kuyuk,  he  dismissed  them  for  a  time  to  the  Court  of  this 
same  treacherous  Empress ;  *  he  did  not  wish  to  meet  the 
western  visitors  just  then,  the  Friar  believed,  for  he  had 
detennined  in  two  days'  time  to  unfurl  his  standard  against 
the  whole  of  that  Western  World  from  which  they  came. 
The  imperial  hospitality  was  not  too  generous ;  for  the  month 
which  the  envoys  spent  at  Syra  Orda  was  a  time  of  terrible 
privation ;  the  allowance  of  food  which  was  given  to  the 
four  of  them  was  barely  sufficient  for  one ;  the  market  was 
too  distant  for  them  to  buy  anything ;  and  the  guests  were  in 
constant  fear  of  the  diminution  of  their  supplies  to  starvation 
point.  But  for  the  help  of  a  Russian,"  named  Kosmas,  who, 
aa  a  goldsmith,  was  in  high  favour  with  the  Khan,  the  whole 
party  might  have  died.  This  Kosmas  had  made  the  imperial 
throne  above  described,  and  the  seal  with  which  Kuyuk's 
answer  to  the  Papal  Letters  was  autlienticated,  and  he  showed 
the  visitors  the  haughty  inscription  on  the  seal  of  the 
'  Emperor  of  all  men,'  which  our  author  gives  in  full  else- 
where.* From  some  Russians  and  Hungarians,  who  spoke 
I^atin  and  Frencli,  and  had  come  to  Ormektua  in  the  follow- 
ing of  various  princes  and  ambassadors,  Carpini  learned 
many  details  of  the  Khan's  private  life ;  but  most  of  all  he 
gathered  from  some  Europeans,  wjio  had  been  in  Mongolia, 


>  Carpini,  761-762.  He  did  not 
visit  Mongolia  until  Turakiim  had 
ceased  to  hold  power,  after  the  com- 
plete installation  of  Kuyuk. 

'  CaT)>iDi  is  here  appwentlj  re- 


ferring a^nin  to  his  lir.'t  dava  i 
Ormektaa,  before  the  elei'tioti  ha 
taken  plac«,  p.  762. 

'  ButheniaD,  p.  7S3. 

'  Seep.  2S2  of  this  vol, 
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either  as  prisoners  or  artificers,  for  lengthy  periods — ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years.^ 

After  the  Latin  strangers  had  been  some  time  under 
the  Emperor's  uharge  (for  their  stay  at  the  Court  of  the 
Empress-mother  fortunately  lasted  but  a  few  days),  they 
underwent  a  visit  from  Chingay  the  protonotary.  On  behalf 
of  the  Khan,  he  required  a  «Titten  statement  of  the  objects 
of  the  mission,  as  at  Batu's  Court;  and  in  the  same  way,  and 
almost  in  the  same  words,  this  statement  was  furnished  once 
more ;  perhaps  Euyuk  wished  to  see  whether  this  would 
tally  with  the  account  given  by  Batu.  After  a  tew  days 
the  legates  were  summoned  to  the  imperial  presence,  and 
required  to  state  in  words  all  that  they  wished  to  say.  They 
did  so ;  and  various  questions  were  now  put  to  them,  on  be- 
half of  the  Khan,  by  Chingay,  Kadak,  the  '  procurator '  of  the 
Empire,  and  other  notaries  and  secretaries.  Thus  they  were 
asked  if  any  one  at  the  Papal  Court  could  interpret  the 
Kussian,  Saracen,  or  Tartar  writing ;  they  replied  that  none 
of  these  were  in  use  at  Borne,  and  that  the  best  course  was 
to  write  in  Tartar,  and  to  give  a  translation  of  the  same, 
through  the  interpreters,  in  Latin.  Among  these  interpreters 
was  one  Temer,  who  had  been  a  '  knight '  or  attendant  of 
the  unhappy  Yaroslav,  and  had  now  entered  the  service  of 
the  Khan.^ 

The  sn^estion  of  the  Friars  was  adopted,  and  on  the 
llth  of  November  they  were  again  summoned,  and  furnished 
with  the  Mongol  answer  to  their  letters,  written  in  Latin  and 
Arabic  as  well  as  'Tartar.'  This  document  was  read  out 
and  translated  word  by  word ;  as  the  Latin  version  was 
recited,  the  Friars  were  called  on  to  explain  each  phrase, 

'  Carpini,  762-7<)3.  I   Ehui's    service,    and    two   meDiali*, 

'  Carpini  mentions  three  others  Jacob  and  Michael ;  cf.  pp.  733,  7S4, 

of    Yoroslav's     snito,    '  Dubarlaua,'  771. 

eWk   who  hod  also  entered  the  | 
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lest  a  mistake  had  been  made  ia  any  word;  finally  the 
various  draughts  were  compared  with  one  another  to  guard 
against  omissions  in  any  copy.  The  legates  were  provided 
with  Tartar  guides  for  the  return  journey,  and  Kuyuk  pro- 
posed to  send  back  with  them  some  ambassadors  of  his  own 
to  the  States  of  Christian  Europe  and  the  Pope.  He  would 
not,  however,  demean  himself  by  making  the  offer,  but  only 
gave  a  hint  through  the  interpreters,  who  urged  the  Franks 
to  ask  the  Khan  to  execute  what  was  in  hies  heart ;  the  hint 
was  not  taken,  as  Carpini  and  his  fellows  dreaded  nothing 
more,  in  the  interests  of  Christendom,  than  such  an  embassy, 
which  would  be  a  mission  of  espionage,  and  not  improbably 
an  immediate  cause  of  war.  So  the  matter  dropped ;  the 
Friars  returned  to  their  quarters,  and  two  days  after,  on  the 
13th  November,  they  obtained  their  formal  dismissal, 
together  with'a  missive  from  the  Great  Khan,  signed  and 
sealed  with  his  own  seal.  The  Empress-mother  gave  them 
some  parting  presents,  a  fox-skin  gown  with  the  fur  outside, 
and  a  piece  of  velvet,  but  in  this  case  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  added  her  favourite  gift  of  poison.^ 

The  return  journey  was  even  more  arduous  than  the  way 
out,  and  the  winter  weather  proved  even  more  trying  than 
the  summer.  From  the  13th  of  November  to  the  9th  of 
June  Carpini  strutted  across  the  vast  expanse  between  the 
Mongol  Court  and  Kiev,  resting  usually  (when  rest  was 
taken)  in  places  on  the  open  plain  where  one  could  scrape  a 
hole  with  the  feet,  and  pile  up  the  snow  around  as  a  pro- 
tection, poor  at  the  best,  for  often  one  woke  to  find  all 
covered  with  the  drifts.  It  was  on  this  homeward  route  that 
the  mission  passed  through  a  Bisermin  or  Moslem  town, 
called  Lemfink,  which  was  probably  in  the  middle  basin  of 
the  Syr  Daria,  and  perhaps  near  the  present  Tcbimkent ;  this 

■  Carpini,  pp.  784-787, 
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is  the  only  indication  given  us  by  Carpini's  narrative  of  the 
course  be  was  aow  following,  but  there  Is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  waa  very  different  from  that  of  hig  outward 
way.' 

On  the  9th  of  May  Friar  John  reappeared  at  Batu's 
Camp  upon  the  Volga,  and  reported  to  the  Western  Viceroy 
what  the  Khan  had  written  in  answer  to  the  Papal  Letters. 
Batu  asked  no  further  questions,  but  warned  the  envoys 
fully  and  truly  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  Kuyuk  to 
the  Pope  and  the  lords  of  Christendom.  So  saying,  he  dis- 
missed them  with  safe  conducts,  and  passed  them  on  to  his 
lieutenant,  Mauci,  who  guarded  (as  we  have  seen)  the  left 
or  eastern  side  of  the  Dniepr  basin.  Here  they  rescued 
those  members  of  their  party  who  had  vainly  essayed  to 
return  with  news  of  the  progress  of  the  mission  on  its  first 
arrival  in  Batu's  Horde  ;  these  unfortunates  had  long  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  Carpini's  life  and  of  their  own  freedom, 
and  expected  nothing  but  an  early  death  after  a  few  hard 
years  of  slavery.  Still  pushing  on,  the  reunited  friends 
passed  the  next  barrier  or  cordon,  that  on  the  right  or 
western  bank  of  the  Borysthenes,  where  '  Corenza '  com- 
manded. Again  Kurancha  begged  hard  for  presents  in 
return  for  the  guides  he  furnished,  but,  '  as  we  bad  nothing,' 
says-  Carpini  drily,  '  we  gave  nothing.'  In  six  days  more, 
Kiev  was  reached  (9th  June)  ;  this  last  stage  of  the  journey 
was  marked  by  a  meeting  with  the  Russian  Prince  Soman 
on  his  way  to  the  Tartars,  and  with  two  other  nobles  of  the 
same  race,  a  certain  Prince  '  Aloha,'  and  the  '  Duke '  of 
Tchernigov,  who  accompanied  the  mission  on  its  return 
through  Bussia.* 

On  Carpini's  arrival,  the  people  of  Kiev  came  out  in  a 
body  to  meet  him  and  his  friends,  rejoicing  over  them  as 
'  Carpini,  p.  768,  *  Carpini,  pp.  7SS-7Se, 
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if  they  had  risen  from  the  dead  ;  the  Princes  Daniel  and 
Vaasilko  entertained  them  at  a  conference  on  the  question 
of  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches ;  and  for  eight  days  their  stay 
was  prolonged,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  hospitable  welcome-home, 
which  continued  throughout  all  Kuasia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia, 
The  Friar  concludes  with  a  too  promising  declaration  of  the 
Eastern  bishops,  whose  supposed  wish  'to  have  the  Pope 
for  their  special  lord  and  father,  and  the  Holy  Eoman  Church 
for  their  lady  and  mistress,'  was  not  destined  to  find  much 
confirmation  in  subsequent  events.  It  is  perhaps  more 
interesting  to  notice  that  Kiev  was  already  showing  some 
revival  as  a  centre  of  trade  ;  Carpini  now  met  with  several 
merchants  from  Italy,  who  had  come  here  by  way  of  Con< 
atantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  and  '  Tartary,'  apparently  in  the 
period  between  his  first  visit  and  his  return  ;  among  others 
were  Michael  of  Genoa,  Manuel  of  Venice,  and  Nicolas  of 
Pisa,^  representatives  of  the  three  chief  commercial  cities  of 
the  Mediterranean.^ 

Carpini  returned  to  the  Papal  Court  in  the  summer  of 
1247,*  and  in  the  very  next  year  a  fresh  attempt  was 
made  by  a  Christian  sovereign  to  open  friendly  relations 
with  the  Tartars,  and  to  hasten  their  supposed  inclination 
towards  the  Catholic  faith. 

This  was  the  mission  of  Andrew  of  Longumeau,  who 
was  sent  out  by  King  Louis  IX.  of  France,  while  holding 
his  Court*  in  Cyprus  in  1248.  The  King's  letters  were 
addressed  especially  to  Ilchikadai,  the  Mongol  general 
commanding  in   Persia,  and    through   him    to    the    Great 

'  'Pis«nu»,'    perhaps    one    Nic.  '   of   the    priTations    hs    liad    under- 

PisBDO,~thG  Venetian  Tainily  nf  the  gone. 

Pittni,  ,         '  Daring  his  absence  from  France, 

'  Cu^ini,  pp.  769-772.  on  the  unhickj  venture  of  the  sixth 

'  Soon  after  liU  retain,  he  died  Crusade. 
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Khan ;  and  they  formed  e.n  answer  to  the  embassy  of  a 
certain  David,  who  had  been  sent  by  Ilchikadai  to  St. 
Louis,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  year  (1248).  David 
had  reported  that  the  mother  of  the  Great  Khan  was  a 
Christian  ;  and  that  the  Mongols  were  eager  for  an 
alliance  with  Christendom  against  Islam ;  he  even  reported 
a  decisive  conversion  of  the  Great  Khan  himself  and  all 
his  lords,  at  the  Festival  of  the  Epiphany,  three  years  before. 
This  story  of  David's  was  interpreted,  and  partly  supported 
(according  to  one  authority)  by  Brother  Andrew  of  Longu- 
meau,  who,  like  Simon  of  St.  Quentin,  had  been  to  the 
Tartars  in  the  company  of  Friar  Ascelin  ^  and  the  Southern 
Papal  mission  of  1247,  and  had  met  this  David  at  Kars,  at  the 
camp  of  the  Mongol  general,  Baiju,  commanding  in  Armenia. 

Now  Brother  Andrew  was  put  in  chai^  of  King  Louis' 
return  Embassy,  and  started  from  Cyprus  for  the  Court 
of  Kuyuk.  in  the  middle  of  February,  1248-9,  and  in  the 
company  of  the  aforesaid  David,  and  of  various  priests, 
friars  and  laymen,  one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been 
an  Englishman. 

The  outward  journey  was  probably  made  from  Cyprus 
to  the  coast  of  Little  Armenia  or  Cilicia ;  and  from  Little 
Armenia  overland  through  Asia  Minor,  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  by  way  of  Sivas  and  Erzerum,  to  Tiflis,  the  capital 
of  Geoi^a.  Hence  we  may  suppose  Andrew  went  to  Tabriz, 
where  he  would  find  Ilchikadai,  and  perhaps  part  with 
David.  Proceeding  onward,  the  mission  apparently  skirted 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  by  way  of  Ui^genj 
or  Khiva,  Talas,  and  Tchimkent,  pushed  on  to  the  Horde  of 
Kuyuk  on  the  Imil.^     At  Talas  Andrew  saw  some  Teutonio 

'  Ascelin  himself  did  not  return  I   ing  to  Rubrnqms,  the  Embassf  fol- 
io the  Pajial  Court  till  1250.  j   lowed  the  caatern  shore  of  the  CaBpioii 
'  On  tlie  return  journej-,  accord.      for  a  long  ilislarce. 
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or  German  captives  among  the  Tartars,  a  striking  proof  of 
the  far-reacliing  character  of  the  Mongol  raids ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  unable  to  get  speech  with  these  priaonera.  In 
its  main  object  the  mission  was  a  failure ;  for,  on  arrival  at 
the  Imil  Court,  it  transpired  that  Kuyuk  Khan  had  lately ' 
died,  and  the  visitors  were  received  with  haughty  insolence 
by  the  Etegent  Mother,  Ogul  Gaimish,  who  treated  them  like 
tribute-bearers,  and  sent  them  back  to  King  Louis  with 
insulting  letters.^  On  their  return  in  1251,  they  presented 
a  somewhat  fantastic  report  to  King  Louis,  identifying  the 
Mongols  with  Gog  and  Mi^og  and  the  host  of  Antichrist, 
and  giving  some  account  of  the  great  conqueror,  GhenghJz 
Khan,  his  wars  and  legislation,  his  encounter  with  Prester 
John,  and  his  supposed  conversion  to  Christianity,  Among 
other  evidences  of  this  adoption  of  the  True  Faith  by  some 
of  the  Tartars,  they  noticed  eight  hundred  chapels,  or  what 
they  supposed  were  chapels,  in  one  camp — all  mounted  on 
the  waggons  of  the  Nomades.  They  also  reported  positively 
as  to  the  Christian  belief  of  Sartach,  the  son  of  Batu,  On 
their  way  to  and  from  the  Mongol  Court,  they  passed  many 
ruined  cities  and  piles  of  human  hones  ;  and,  like  preceding 
and  subsequent  embassies,  they  witnessed  and  experienced 
the  Tartar  ritual  of  passing  all  strangers  (and  their  presents) 
between  two  fires  of  purification.*  Their  journey  lasted  a 
year,  and  the  average  rate  of  their  prepress  was  ten  leagues 
a  day.  Brother  Andrew's  location  of  the  prison  of  the 
Gog-Magogs   and   companions    of    Antichrist,   from    which 

'  Which  Joinville  gives  as  I  argeot  chucun  an,  i]iie  tu  nous 
followB;— 'BoDechose  estdepez.  .  .  |  r«tieigii«e  ii  amis ;  et  ae  tu  ne  le  fnie, 
cetc  choM  te  mandons,  nous  pour 
toy  aviser ;   or    tu   ne   peua  avoir 

K>;  et  tel  .  .  .  el  toui  les  avong 
HUB  k  I'esp^.  Si  te  mandons  qui  ta 
Don  enroies  tant  de  ton  on  ct  dc  ton 


destniiroDS  toy  et  ta  gent.  . 
'  This  was  done  with  especial  care 
in  the  case  ofFriar  Andrew's  misston, 
aa  some  of  its  presents  were  destined 
for  the  dead  Euyulc  Khan. 
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the  Mongols  had  escaped,  among  rockj  mountaiuB,  in  a 
aandy  desert  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  world,  clearly 
refers  to  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  the  various  attendants  who  are 
said  to  have  accompanied  Andrew — Jehan  Goderiche,  a 
priest  and  a  member  of  the  same  Order,  two  other  Friars, 
various  cleigy  of  Poissy,  Gerbert  de  Sens,  Herbert  '  la 
Sommelier,'  two  clerks,  two  sergeants-at-arms,  Bobert  'the 
clerk,'  John  of  Carcassonne,  and  one  William ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  this  Legation  accomplished  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  of  those  diplomatic  and  missionary 
journeys,  which  form  a  supplement  to  the  travels  of  Carpini 
and  Kubruquie,  and  its  route  along  the  south  and  east 
coasts  of  the  Caspian  is  unique  in  Christian  mediaeval 
travel. 

The  ill-success  of  Brother  Andrew's  mission  did  not 
prevent  King  Louis  from  making  another  effort,  during  his 
stay  in  the  Levant,  to  open  intercourse  with  the  MongoK 
In  1252  he  despatched  a  Franciscan,  named  William,  famous 
as  William  de  Rubruck  or  Bubruquis,  from  his  native  place 
of  Rubruck  in  French  Flanders,  on  a  new  mission.  Carefully 
avoiding  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  official  embassy,  the 
French  sovereign  furnished  Rubruquis  with  letter  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  Tartars,  and  to  the  Mongol  Prince  Sartach, 
occupying  a  district  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  whose 
mythical  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith  had  been  so 
constantly  asserted.  A  more  critical  mind  than  St.  Louis' 
might  well  have  been  deceived  by  the  plenitude  of  lying 
rumour  as  to  the  Catholic  inclinations  of  the  Mongols.  As 
Fnar  William  only  occupied  a  semi-private  position,  he  bad 
but  a  small  supply  of  money,  but  he  was  provided  with  a 
richer  stock  of  church  vestments  and  books,  Queen  Mat^aiet 
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giving  him  an  illuminated  Psalter,  and  the  King  presenting 
him  with  a  Bible,  and  perhaps  with  that  fine  Arabic  manu- 
script which  he  mentions  among  the  other  treasures  of  his 
ba^age.  Rubruqnis  probahly  embarked  at  Acre  iu  the 
spring  of  1252,  and  in  the  company  of  that  Philip  de  Toucy,^ 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  given  St.  Louia  a  great  amount 
of  fresh  intelligence  about  the  Tartars.  It  was  indeed  his 
jonmey,  bis  visit  to  the  French  camp,  and  his  report  of  the 
travels  and  successes,  marital  and  other,  of  Baldwin  of 
HainauH,  which  immediately  decided  both  the  mission  of 
fiubniquis  itself,  and  the  outward  route  of  that  mission. 
In  Constantinople  Brother  William  must  have  remained 
nearly  a  year,  for  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1253  that  he 
left  the  Imperial  City  for  Mongolia ;  and  his  travelling 
companion,  Friar  Bartholomew  of  Cremona,*  probably  joined 
him  in  Byzantium,  from  an  earlier  station  in  the  Bithynian 
Nicaea.  The  mysterious  personage  so  often  mentioned  in 
his  narrative,  'Homo  Dei  TuTgemanus,'  the  interpreter  or 
dr^oman  of  the  party,  may  have  come  from  Palestine  or 
may  have  joined  at  a  later  time ;  there  is  nothing  to  show 
his  origin  or  nationality ;  and  it  must  remain  uncertain 
whether  he  was  properly  a  guide  and  '  turgiman,'  named 
or  nicknamed  '  Homo  Dei,'  or  whether  lie  was  '  Turgemanus, 
that  Man  of  God,'  monk,  or  hermit,  who  was  wilUng  to  act 
the  part  of  an  interpreter  for  his  Christian  brethren.  In 
any  case,  he  did  not  prove  himself  an  efBcient  helper.  Tlie 
other  companions  or  servants*  who  followed  Eubruquis  to 
the  Hordes  of  Batu  and  of  Mangu  have  no  clear  individuality 
in  his  pages,  though  some  of  them  may  have  helped  to  pass 

'  SonofNaijot(JoinTille'BNiiijoe}  I         °  Who  stayed  behind  at  Maiigu"a 
de  Toucy,  fonnwly  Regent  of  the      Court  when  Rubruquis  retiuned. 
Latin  Empire  of  tlie  East.  |         '  E.g.  Cosset. 
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on  the  knowledge  of  Central  Asia,  now  acquired,  to  later 
travellere,* 

It  waa  on  the  7th  of  May,  1253,  that  Eubruquia  set  out 
uii  his  journey  from  Constantinople,  and  sailed  into  the 
Black  Sea,  Pontus,  or  Mare  Maius,  whose  length  he  estimates 
at  fourteen  hundred  miles,  with  a  breadth  at  the  narrowest 
point  of  only  three  hundred,'  between  Sinope  and  the 
Crimea.  Georgia  and  Constantinople,  Turkey  and  the  Land 
of  the  Khazars,*  were  in  his  mind  the  four  chief  regions  of 
the  Eusiue  shore-land,  at  the  extremities  of  east  and  west, 
of  south  and  north,  respectively.  The  traveller  seems  to 
have  made  a  straight  course  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Kherson 
or  Sevastopol,*  and  then  (without  touching  land)  to  have 
coasted  along  the  Tauric  Chersonese  as  far  as  Soldaia  or 
Sudak,  between  the  modern  Livadia  and  Theodosia  or  EafTa. 
This  Sudak  was  then  a  port  for  all  the  maritime  traffic 
between  Turkey  and  Khazar-Land,  between  the  north  and 
south  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  had  not  yet  been  eclipsed 
by  Kafia  and  the  influence  of  the  Genoese ;  and  it  formed 
(the  author  here  invents  a  geography  of  his  own)  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  Crimean  or  Khazarian 
Peninsula.'  To  the  east  of  this  the  Eiver  Tanais^  fell  into 
the  sea  hard  by  the  city  of  Matarcha  or  Matrica  (in  other 


'  For  Rubruquis's  own  report 
attracted  irDDderfiilly  little  notice 
for  many  contnries, 

'  It  ia  really  seven  hundred  long, 
by  four  hundred  broad.  Of.  Rubni. 
quia,  pp.  21S,  !14,  of  text  in  vol.  It.  of 
Paris  Geographicsl  Society'B  ICecaeil 
lie  voyagit  et  de  jiUnunra,  to  which 
all  referencea  »tt  made  here. 

■  Gazaria,  Cusaria,  Cacaarea,  i.e. 
Khazaria,  are  all  names  for  the 
Crimea  at  thia  time,  used  by  Bobru- 
iiiiis,  p,   214,    and  all  refer   to   the 


Ehazar  rula  therein. 

*  The  traditional  scene  of  th* 
martyrdom  of  St.  Clement ;  cf.  the 
eixth-eeutury  pilgrim,  Theodosius, 
in  leiiura  Terrat  Santtat,  Saeo.  IV.- 
XI,  (i.),  Tobler'fl  edition,  1S77  ;  Soc, 
de  rOrient  Latin  ;  also  Rubniquij, 
pp.  214-215. 

'  Surronnded  by  the  sea  on  three 
sidee,  or  '  pretty  veil  triangular  in 
shape,'  Bnbruquis,  p.  214. 

*  Don  ;  cf.  Rubruquie,  p.  21S. 
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words,  at  the  Strait  of  Kertch  or  Yenikal^) ;  for  the  Sea  of 
Azov  was  clearly  not  reckoned  as  anything  more  than  a  marsh 
created  by  the  Tanais.  No  lai^e  vessels  could  enter  this 
water,  which  over  a  length  and  breadth  of  seven  hundred 
miles^  never  exceeded  six  paces  in  depths ;  small  barques,  how- 
ever, came  from  Constantinople  up  the  Tanais  to  buy  fish. 
Beyond  the  estuary  of  this  famous  stream,  for  so  many  ages 
the  traditional  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia,  lay  the 
Geoi^ans  or  Iberians,  and  various  other  peoples,^  who 
yielded  no  submission  to  the  Tartars  ;  to  the  south  was 
Trebizond,  with  an  imperial  family  related  to  the  Greek 
Emperors  ol  Nicaea,  once  lords  of  Constantinople ;  and  in  this 
kingdom,  in  all  the  lands  to  the  north  of  tlie  Black  Sea, 
and  even  in  many  countries  to  the  west  of  it,*  the  overlord- 
ship  of  the  Mongols  was  unquestioned.  As  far  as  Slavonia 
all  men  yielded  them  tribute,  and  in  this  tribute  was  now 
included  certain  payments  in  a  metal  often  exacted  by 
pastoral  conquerors  from  more  settled  races.  For  every 
household  had  to  furnish  an  axe  and  a  quantity  of  un- 
wroaght  iron. 

Rubruquis  landed  at  Sudak  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  and 
found  himself  already  famous.  Merchants  from  Con- 
stantinople had  been  spreading  news  of  this  'envoy'  from 
the  Holy  Land,  and  in  spite  of  his  wish  to  travel  as  a 
simple  monk,  without  any  formal  cliaracter,  he  was  obliged 
to  admit  his  character  as  an  ambassador,  bringing  letters 
to  Prijiee  Sartach  from  King  Louis.  Daring  his  short 
stay  at  Sudak,  the  traveller  was  lodged  and  entertained 

'  Uodem  Geography  estimates  it  Suevi,  and  Eiberi,  who  '  do  not  obcj 

at  235  miles  by  110.  the  Tartars' 

^  S.g.  Zicoi;  cf.  the  Zuyol,  Zuyioi,  '  Such  oa  ancient    Thrace,    the 

and  Ziytftol  of  3trabo,  xi.,  ii.  14.   The  '  Wallochia '  or '  Vlachia'  and  '  Lewer 

Georgians  or  Iheri  at  this  time  were  Bulgaria'  of  this  time ;   cf.  Huhra- 

ctrUinl;  under  tribute  to  the  Tartars,  quia,  p.  21S. 
CC.  Rubruquis,  p.  218,  on  the  Zieci, 
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by  the  Bishop,  whose  good  report  •  ot  the  Mongol  chief 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  Friar's  own  experience  a  little 
later.  Misled  by  the  advice  of  some  Byzantine  merchants, 
Rubraquis  purchaeed  and  borrowed  ox-waggons  for  his 
journey,  in  preference  to  horses ;  such  carta  the  Kusaians 
used  to  carry  furs ;  and  in  them  the  Franks  now  stored 
such  poor  offerings  as  they  had  brought  to  conciliate  the 
Tartar  magnates.  The  slowness  of  these  arias  more  than 
outweighed  their  advantages ;  with  them  one  travelled 
twice  as  slow  as  in  riding ;  but  the  writer  could  only 
learn  by  experience,  and  he  set  out  from  Sudak  on  the 
Ist  of  June  with  four  waggons  that  had  been  bought,  two 
that  had  been  lent,  five  horses  for  the  five  members  of 
the  party,  and  two  drivers  or  servants.  The  rank  and  file 
of  the  mission  was  composed  of  the  dragoman,  Brother 
Bartholemew  of  Cremona,  one  Gosset,  who  had  special 
charge  of  the  presents,  and  a  boy  called  Nicholas,  who 
had  been  redeemed  from  slavery  at  Constantinople  by 
Friar  William's  compassion  and  the  money  of  the  French 
King.' 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Crimea,  from  Kherson  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais,  the  sea  was  faced  by  lofty  promontories 
(the  mountain  range  of  the  Tchatyr  Dagh),  and  the  shore 
was  studded  with  villages.  Between  Kherson  and  Sudak 
alone  the  traveller  counted  forty  of  these  hamlets,  and  nearly 
every  one  had  its  own  language  or  dialect ;  not  the  least 
remarkable  was  the  Teutonic  of  various  Gkithic  settlers. 
To  the  north  of  the  hilly  region  that  faced  the  Black 
Sea  was  a  flat  country,  full  of  springs  and  rivulets,  and 
abounding  in  trees,  and  beyond  this  wooded  zone,  again, 
was  the  steppe  or  prairie,  a  mighty  plain,  that  stretched  five 

'  Proressedl;  derived  from  a  pcraonal  visit  ;  Ruliniquis,  p,  217- 
''  Rnbruquis,  pp.  21S-219. 
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days'  journey  to  the  isthmus  which  marked  the  banning 
of  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  This  narrow  spit  of  land  was 
intersected  by  a  ditch,  running  from  tlie  Eastern  to  the 
Weatent  Sea,  from  the  Azov  to  the  Euxine,  and  affording 
a  means  of  defence  against  the  outer  world.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  isthmus  were  brine-springs,  and  from 
these  the  Mongol  lords,  Batu  and  Sartach,  derived  great 
wealth.  For  all  the  neighbouring  Russian  and  Eoman 
lands,  and  many  of  the  Black  Sea  traders,  drew  their 
supply  of  salt  from  thenca^ 

Bubruquis  now  pauses  to  give  an  account,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  Carpini,  but  less  methodical  and  elaborate, 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Tartars.  It  was  on  the 
third  day  after  leaving  Sudak  that  Friar  William  first 
encountered  the  masters  of  the  great  country  he  had 
begun  to  traverse ;  the  shock  of  surprise  which  this 
meeting  left  upon  his  mind  was  like  that  on  a  man 
suddenly  transported  into  another  world  or  another 
age  of  history ;  but  it  was  as  much  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
his  sovereign  to  describe  the  people,  as  the  country,  of 
the  terrible  and  mysterious  Mongol  Empire.^ 

These  Barbarians,  who  had  suddenly  grown  to  such 
power,  and  conquered  all  Scythia,  from  the  Danube  to 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  were  utterly  different  from  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  their  mode  of  life,  which  was  absolutely 
nomadic  In  no  place  did  these  Tartars  make  use  of  fixed 
dwellings ;  everywhere  they  shifted  their  tents  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  moment,  not  knowing  where  their  next 
habitation  would  be.  Yet  this  wandering  life  had  certain 
limitations.  Every  chief  or  captain,  according  to  the 
number  of  men  in  his  command,  knew  how  far  his  pasture- 
lands  extended.  In  winter  they  usually  moved  down  to 
'  Snbruqnia,  pp.  219   220.  '  Kubruqais,  pp.  230-S38. 
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Printer  regions  in  the  South ;  in  Bummer  up  to  cooler  lands 
in  the  North.  The  waterless  steppes  were  only  grazed 
over  when  covered  with  anow,  for  this  snow  was  a  sub- 
stitute for  water.' 

As  to  the  homes  of  these  Nomades,  they  were  tents  of 
felt,  mounted  on  a  framework  of  wicker  or  sticks,  circular 
in'  shape,  and  contracting  at  the  top  to  a  little  round 
hoop,  above  which  a  sort  of  collar  projected,  serving  as 
a  chimney.  This  felt  was  often  coated  with  chalk,  clay, 
or  powdered  bone ;  it  was  usually  white,  but  sometimes 
black  ;  and  it  was  decorated,  especially  at  the  '  chimney ' 
top  and  at  the  entrance,  with  embroidered  designs  in 
colour,  sometimes  depicting  rines  and  other  trees,  some- 
times birds  and  beasts.  These  huts  were  carried  on  carts, 
and  measured  up  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter;  as  many  as 
twenty-two  oxen*  were  counted  by  the  author,  drawing 
one  cart  and  tent;  the  axle  of  this  cart  was  as  large  as 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  the  driver  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  thence  managed  his  team.  For  the  trans- 
port of  their  bedding  and  valuables,  the  Tartars  made  large 
chests  of  osier  wood,  which  were  carried  separately  from 
the  tents  and  ox-waggons,  on  high  carts  drawn  by  camels. 
A  chief  or  rich  man  often  had  one  or  two  hundred  such  carts, 
and  when  be  encamped,  pitching  bis  dwelling  with  the  door 
to  the  south,  he  would  station  these  carts  in  rows  like 
walls  on  each  side  of  the  tent.  In  the  case  of  a  prince 
likeBatu,  there  was  not  only  the  central  hut,  where  he 
himself  had  bis  Court,  but  separate  tents  for  each  of  his 
wives,^  and  a  number  of  smaller  dwellings  for  attendants 
and  servants.  For  the  wives  of  a  chieftain,  the  place  of 
honour  in  camping  was  to  the  west ;  inside  the  tent  of  the 

"  Kumbering    twenty-sijr    in    this 
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master,  the  women's  side  was  on  the  east  or  left,  the  men's 
on  the  west  or  right,  while  his  owd  seat  or  couch  was  on 
the  north,  and  (when  sitting)  his  face  was  always  turned 
towards  the  south.  Over  bis  head  was  hung  a  felt  image 
or  puppet  called  his  '  brother ' ;  above  the  chief  wife,  or 
'mistress,'  was  another  doll,  her  'brother';  and  higher 
up,  between  the  two  dummies,  was  a  third,  considered  to 
be  the  guardian  of  the  whole  dwelling.  Other  im^es  of 
the  same  kind  were  hung  at  the  entrance,  one  on  the  men's 
side  with  a  mare's  tit,  one  on  the  women's  with  a  cow's 
udder;'  at  all  festivals  these  idols  were  solemnly  sprinkled, 
beginning  with  the  '  brother '  of  the  master,  and  this 
ceremony  was  followed  by  libations  to  the  various  quarters 
of  the  heavens.  First,  they  made  offering  to  the  south, 
to  do  reverence  to  the  element  of  fire  ;  then  to  the  east,  to 
do  honour  to  the  air ;  next  to  the  west,  to  show  respect  to 
the  water;  last  to  the  north,  in  remembrance  of  the  dead. 
Each  libation  was  thrice  repeated,  and  accompanied  with 
genuflections.  Before  drinking,  the  Head  of  the  House 
poured  a  little  on  the  ground,  or  (if  seated  on  horseback) 
on  the  horse's  mane.  At  the  entrance  of  the  great  tent 
stood  a  bench  with  a  skin  of  milk,  or  other  drink,  and 
cups,  and  this  was  specially  intended  for  the  entertainment 
of  guests.* 

The  chief  Tartar  liquors  were  Kumiss,  Kosmos,  or  mares' 
Dtilk  in  summer,  and  a  cervisia  or  beer  of  rice,  millet,  and 
honey  in  winter ;  at  their  drinking  bouts  music  played,  and  tlie 
revellers  clapped  their  hands  and  danced  to  the  sound  of  the 
guitar.  Their  food  was  indiscriminate  and  often  revolting  ;  * 
but  their  skill  and  care  in  making  jars  of  ox-hide  and  shoes 

'  For  men,  among  the  Tartars,  I  '  E.g.  rata  and  mice  ;  conies  nith 
milked  the  maree,  women  the  cows.         long  tails  like  cats  and  n 


'  Rnbrnquie,    pp.    220-224  ;  cf.      also  mentioned  among  '  small  i 
aUo  Carpini,  616,  SlS-620,  745.  I   malt  good  to  eat.' 
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of  horse-hide,  in  drying  and  miocing  fleah,  aod  iu  savii^ 
every  particle  of  food,  even  to  the  bones,  was  admirabla 
The  making  of  Kamiss  was  a  great  feature  of  Tartar  life, 
and  Friar  William  describes  it  minutely ;  its  taste  he  com- 
pares to  that  of  milk  of  almonds  ;  its  effect  was  to  intoxicate 
weak  beads  and  to  make  the  inner  man  most  joyful.  Pure 
water  was  carefully  avoided  by  the  Notnades,  but  cows'  milk, 
butter,  and  curds  (of  which  they  made  a  special  preparation) 
were  all  used  by  them.' 

In  his  journey  Rubruquis  saw  do  deer,  and  few  bares, 
but  many  gazelles  and  wild  asses  like  mulea,  to  aay 
nothing  of  the  great-horned  sheep  or  argali,  which  no  other 
Christian  traveller  mentions  till  quite  modem  times. 
Hawks  and  falcons  played  an  important  part  in  Tartar  life. 
With  them  the  rich  procured  a  lai^  portion  of  their  food  ; 
the  poor  made  a  living  from  their  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the 
slaves  had  to  be  content  with  dirty  water.* 

As  to  clothes ; — silks,  gold  stuffs,  and  cotton  cloths  were 
obtained  from  Cathay  and  other  lands  in  the  East,  or  from 
Persia  and  the  South;  furs  came  from  Russia,  Great 
Bulgaria,  and  the  Bashkir  and  Kirghiz  lands  in  the  North. 
In  winter  the  Tartars  always  wore  at  least  two  robes  of  fur, 
and  often  a  third ;  the  innermost,  against  the  body,  was  of 
course  the  best  and  most  valuable ;  the  outer  one  would  be 
of  inferior  fox,  wolf,  or  even  dog-skin.  Trousers  of  fur  were 
also  worn,  and  the  wealthy  padded  all  their  clothing  with 
silk  stuffing,  wonderfully  soft,  light,  and  warm.  For  this 
silk  the  poor  substituted  cotton  cloth  or  fine  wool,  picked 
out  of  the  coarser,  which  was  used  for  the  coverii^  of  tents 
or  baggage  trunks,  or  for  bedding.  Tartar  ropes  were  also 
of  wool,  with  a  third  part;  of  horse-hair  intermixed,  and 

■  RubruquU,  pp.  224-228  ;  cf.  also  j  Paris,  iv.8S6-SB9:  JoiDVille,147-U8. 
Carpini,  037,  63B.  610,  671 ;  Hktthsw   I       ^  BabnlquU,  pp.  229,  230. 
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their  felt  saddle-cloths  and  rain  cloaks  were  excellent 
inventioQB.' 

The  men's  fashion  of  shaving  the  bead  in  a  square,  leav- 
ing a  tuft  of  hair  falling  down  to  the  eyebrows  and  tressea 
at  the  side,  which  were  plaited  together  as  far  as  the  ears ; 
the  dresses  of  the  women,  like  those  of  the  men,  only  some- 
what longer ;  the  peculiar  head-gear  of  the  married  females, 
and  especially  of  the  wealthy  among  them ;  the  hideous 
fashions  of  face-painting  or  smearing;  and  the  marriage 
customs'  obtaining  in  'Scythia,'  are  described  by  Ru- 
bruquis  in  close  agreement  with  Carpiui,  but  less  adequately 
and  forcibly.  He  adds  some  curious  details  about  the 
Tartar  dread  of  thunder,^  the  separate  occupations  and 
household  duties  of  men  and  women,  and  their  mode  of 
washing.* 

The  laws  and  criminal  justice  of  the  Mongols  offered 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Europe  of  that  time. 
Torture  was  freely  used  to  compel  confession ;  '  grand 
larceny '  was  punished  with  death,  small  thefts  with  cruel 
beatings ;  no  one  could  interfere  in  a  duel ;  adulterers,  sor- 
c«rers,  wizards  and  witches  (except  the  authorised  Shamans 
of  the  Mongol  State  religion)  were  liable  to  the  extreme 
penalty.  But  the  slaves  of  a  master  were  wholly  at  his-dis- 
posal;  all  the  females  might  he  made  his  concubines;  the 
yowngat  son's  inheritance  might  include  the  harem  of  his 
father ;  ^  otherwise  no  widow  married  again.  On  the  death  of 
any  member  of  a  household,  and  especially  if  the  departed 
were  a  'Master,'  or  Head  of  a  Family,'  loud  lamentation 

■  Babruqaia,  pp.  230-232.  '  Rubmqtlis,  pp.  232-236. 

^  £.ff.  marriage  by  capture.  *  Except,ofcouTse,huowDniotlier. 

'  When,  e.g.,  they  wrapped  th«tn-  '  So    perhaps   we   ehould   amend 

selves  in    black    felt,    expelled    all  Rubniquis'   langoage   ('if   any  one 

EtrBogera    ttotn    the    house,     and  diet,'  etc.),  which   is  confused  and 

cTonched  nnder  cover  tilt  the  storm  ambignous  here,  p.  2Stf. 
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was  m&de,  as  in  the  more  southern  countries  of  the  East ;  no 
taxes  were  paid  for  a  year ;  and  no  other  dwelling  might  be 
entered  by  the  relatives  for  that  time.  In  the  case  of  the 
nobles,  the  place  of  burial  was  always  concealed,  except  from 
those  who  watched  the  grave  and  prevented  the  approach  of 
any  stranger.  The  Romans  usually  raised  a  great  mound 
over  snch  a  lord,  and  set  up  a  statue  or  image  of  him,  facing 
east,  and  holding  a  cup  in  his  hand.  Other  sepulchral  monu- 
ments were  shaped  like  small  pyramids ;  others,  again,  were 
like  towers ;  others  like  courtyards  covered  with  flat  stones, 
round  or  square  in  shape,  with  four  high  vertical  stones  at 
the  comers  facing  the  four  points  of  the  compass ;  others 
were  mere  empty  houses  of  stone.  Horses  were  generally 
killed  at  the  tomb,  and  their  skins  hung  up  facing  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heaven  ;  mares'  milk  was  left  for  the  dead 
man  to  drink  and  meat  for  him  to  eat.  Scrupulous  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  any  one,  except  the  soothsayers  or 
Shamans,  visiting  the  sick,  for  fear  lest  an  evil  spirit  or 
deadly  wind  should  come  with  those  who  entered,' 

Such  were  the  people  among  whom  Rubmquis  now 
found  himself.  However  different  in  other  respects  from 
Europeans,  these  Tartars  had  as  keen  an  eye  to  their  own 
interestB  as  the  most  civilised  people ;  but  as  children  of 
nature  they  showed  their  insolence,  suspicion,  inquisitiveness, 
and  greed  with  even  less  reserve.  A  crowd  of  horsemen 
surrounded  the  new-comers,  who  were  forced  to  wait  under 
the  shadow  of  their  carts;  seeing  the  pro™ions  of  the 
travellers,  the  '  escort '  demanded  a  share,  and  after  tossing 
off  one  flagon  of  wine,  asked  for  another.  No  man,  they 
said,  would  come  into  a  house  with  only  one  foot  Baffled 
by  Friar  William's  resolute  economy,  they  examined  him 
narrowly  about  his  identity,  his  credentials,  and  the  object 
>  Bnbniquis,  p)<.  2SC-238. 
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of  Ilis  journey ;  but  for  answer  they  obtained  only  a  de- 
cUtTation  that  their  visitor  had  understood  Prince  Sartacb 
was  a  Christian,  and  was  therefore  bringing  him  letters 
from  the  King  of  France.  Eubruquis  had  also  a  missive 
from  the  Latin  Emperor  of  Constantinople  to  Scatai,  who 
commanded  under  Sartacb  in  the  Crimea ;  and  with  the 
help  of  this  be  procured  at  last  oxen,  horses,  and  guides. 
But  this  bargain  was  not  stntck  without  a  long  and  weari- 
some wrangle,  the  Tartars  constantly  renewing  their  de- 
mands for  presents,  not  only  of  bread  and  wine,  but  of 
articlee  such  as  knives,  gloves,  purses,  and  belts.  When 
refused  they  became  abusive,  calling  the  Friar  an  impostor ; 
for,  as  he  soon  found,  they  conBidered  themselves  lords  of 
the  world,  and  thought  there  was  nothing  which  any  one  had 
the  right  to  deny  them ;  as  for  gratitude,  even  with  a  view 
to  future  favours,  they  made  no  pretence  to  it;  it  was 
something  that  they  abstained  from  actual  violence,  but 
their  manner  was  such  that  the  writer  felt,  at  quitting  them, 
as  if  he  had  escaped  out  of  the  midst  of  devils.' 

On  the  next  day  Rubruquis  continued  his  slow  journey 
to  the  North,  and  soon  came  upon  Scatai  and  his  men, 
who  fonned  the  first  Tartar  cordon  near  this  part  of  the 
Black  Sea  coast ;  but  for  two  months,  from  the  time  they 
left  Sudak  until  they  came  to  Sartach,  the  Friar  and  his 
companions  never  once  slept  in  house  or  tent,  but  always 
beneath  their  waggons  or  on  the  open  ground.  Nor  did 
they  once  behold  a  city,  town,  or  village,  but  only  the  grave- 
mounds  of  the  Komans.* 

The  Horde  or  Camp  of  Scatai  was  on  the  move  when 
Bubruquis  encountered  it,  and  it  seemed  a  veritable  city  of 

'  EDbmquii,  pp.  28S-23G,  240.       |  milk,  which  mode  bim  break  out 

'  Eubruqoia,  p.  240.     Sooa  after  into  a  aw«*t  with   horror  and  siir- 

entering  the  Tartar  countrj,  Friar  priie,   though   afterwards    he    came 

William  had  his  lirst  taate  of  mares'   I  to  think  it  very  palatable. 
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tents  and  carts,  herds  and  men,  though  the  mimber  of 
warriors  in  this  'station'  was  really  below  &ve  hundred. 
Scraping  together  a  few  small  presents,  the  visitors  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  Chief,  who  was  seated  on  a  couch, 
holding  a  lute  in  his  hand,  with  his  wife  beside  him,  a 
hideous  and  almost  noseless  Tartar  dame,  her  face  besmeared 
with  some  black  unguent.  The  letters  of  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  written  in  Greek,  were  presented ;  but  as  no 
one  could  interpret  them,  they  were  sent  back  to  Soldaia  for 
translation,  and  hence  ensued  four  days'  delay  (5th  June — 
8th  June).^  But  the  time  was  not  wholly  wasted,  for 
Rubruquis  met  with  some  Christians  ^  at  this  little  Mongol 
Court,  and  made  some  progress  with  the  conversion  of  an 
enquiring  Saracen,  who  was  finally  repelled  by  a  terrible 
dilemma.  For  all  over  Tartary  it  was  held  that  no  Christian 
could  drink  mares'  milk.  This  was  equivalent  to  renouncing 
the  faith,  and  all  converte  must  choose  between  Christianity 
and  Eumiss." 

On  Whiteuuday  or  Pentecost  (7th  June),  Scatai  furnished 
the  mission  with  guid^,  and  they  set  out  the  following  day 
'  due  north,'  *  towards  the  iathmus  of  Ferekop,  rejoicing  as  if 
they  had  just  passed  through  one  of  the  gates  of  hell. 
Their  so-called  guides  robbed  them  audaciously,  and  progress 
with  the  ox-wa^ons  was  very  slow,  but  at  last  they  reached 
the  end  of  the  province,  where  the  two  seas  came  close 
together,  and  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  was  crossed  by  the 
famous  trench  already  noticed.*  On  the  mainland,  to  the 
north,  there  was  another  Mongol  camp,  full  of  men  as 
hideous  as  lepers,  whose  duty  was  to  collect  the  tax  from 
the  salt  lakes  and  springs  of  the  Crimea.^ 


'  Eubniquis,  pp.  240-244. 

''  AUqb,  HoDgtriuii,  uid  Ruth- 


>  Witlioat  which  lut,  tlie  Moeleni 
pUintiTelydedand,  it  was  impossible 


to  live  in  theee  dwcrts.     Rubraquis, 
pp.  244-215. 

*  Perhaps  rather  N.N.W. 
'  Cf.  HerodotUBlV.,  3. 

•  Rubmquia,  pp.  24C-246. 
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Thence  '  due  east,' '  over  the  vast  Continental  steppe  for 
ten  days,  to  the  next  Tartar  camp,  the  sea  lying  on  the  right 
or  south  all  the  way,  while  on  the  left  or  north  was  the 
almost  waterless  prairie,  over  thirty  days'  journey  across, 
without  forest,  hill,  or  stone,  but  affording  one  of  the  finest 
of  pasture^rounda.  No  long  time  ago  the  Romans^  or 
Kipchak  were  masters  of  this  country  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Tanais,^  a  distance  of  two  months'  journey  for  a  hard 
rider.  Beyond  the  borders  of  Europe,  moreover,  all  was 
theirs  to  the  Etil,*  a  stretch  of  ten  days'  good  travel ;  and 
in  the  north  their  land  bordered  upon  the  forests  of  Russia, 
which  extended  from  Poland  and  Hungary  to  the  Doa  The 
whole  of  this  region  had  been  ravaged  by  the  Tartars,  and 
was  still  being  ravaged  every  day.  When  the  miserable 
Russians  could  pay  no  more  tribute,  their  oppressors  drove 
them  off  like  sheep  into  the  wilds,  and  set  them  to  herd 
their  cattle.  Beyond  the  Russian  woods  lay  Prussia,  which 
had  been  lately  conquered  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  the 
traveller  supposed  they  might  easily  win  Russia  also,  if  they 
would  only  take  it  in  hand.  For  the  good  Friar  somewhat 
hastily  concludes  that  the  Tartars  would  all  dy  into  the 
deserte  if  they  heard  '  that  great  priest  the  Pope '  was  ready 
to  make  a  crusade  against  them.^ 

However  this  might  be,  for  the  present  there  was  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  push  on  to  the  east  over  the  great  plain, 
with  only  earth  and  sky  in  view,  save  for  a  glimpse  now  and 
again  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  on  the  right  hand.  Even  the  waste 
had  its  advantages;  for  there  the  travellers  escaped  the 
filthiness,  insolence,  and  importunity  of  the  Tartars,  whose 
camps  never  supplied  their  guests  with  sufBcient  food,  and 
whose  chiefs  always  demanded  presents,  without  any  return.* 

'  North-eMt  rather.  I         *  Volga. 

'  CalU'd   Vijana   (AUna)   by  the  =  Eubrutiuia,  pp.  216-247. 

Teutons,  adds  Rubruqnis,  p.  248.  *  Hubruqiiis,  pp.  247-248. 
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Soon  after  the  middle  of  July  •  Bubruquis  arrived  at  the 
Tanais  or  Don,  probably  not  far  from  the  modem  Ealatch. 
At  this  stream,  as  men  believed,  was  the  boundary  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  just  as  the  Nile  was  the  border  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
aud  here,  on  the  line  of  the  direct  track  between  Sarai  and 
the  Crimea,  Batii  and  Sartach  had  established  a  ferry  and  a 
colony  of  Russian  peasants  to  guard  and  manage  it  This 
village  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river ;  small  boats  were 
used  for  transport ;  and  in  order  to  carry  over  the  wagons 
two  of  these  punts  had  to  be  used,  lashed  together,  each 
bearing  one  of  the  wheels.  Another  villi^,  lower  down  the 
Tanais,  marked  the  place  for  winter  crossing,  when  the 
Tartar  camps  had  all  been  moved  southward ;  and  below 
this  again  the  river  formed  '  a  great  sea  *  of  seven  hundred 
miles,'  before  it  reached  the  Pontua  Its  course  marked 
the  Eastern  border,  not  only  of  Europe  in  general,  but  of 
Russia  in  particular ;  its  source  was  in  the  Maeotid  fens, 
which  extended  to  the  ocean  in  the  north.'  Like  its  tribu- 
taries, it  abounded  in  fish,  and  its  west  bank  was  forest- 
clad.  Where  the  writer  crossed  the  stream  it  was  about  as 
broad  as  the  Seine  at  Paris;  the  same  point  marked  the 
usual  northern  limit  of  the  annual  Tartar  march,  which  now, 
at  the  end  of  July,  and  the  season  of  rye  harvest,  b^an  to 
turn  south  once  more.  In  this  r^on  wheat  could  not 
thrive,*  but  millet  abounded.  The  dress  of  the  Russian 
peasants  hereabout*  was  peculiar  enough  for  special  notice, 
especially  the  high-pointed  felt  caps  of  the  men,  resembling 


'  '  A  few  days  before  the  Fcsst  i         '  The  Azov  Sea. 
of  SL  Mary  Magdalena '  (22nd  July),  '  SnbruquU  here   creates   a  new 

saya  Rnbruquii,  p.  249  ;  he  took  from      set  of  Hae«tid  Maishes  in  the  north 

this  time  to  Slat  July  to  traveree  ;   or  north-west  of  Busua. 
the  space  between  the  Tauaui  and  '  Nowhere  does  it  thrive  bettor, 

Sartach'scamp.whichwasthreedayB'  I         '  In  the  fen^  settlement, 

journey  from  the  Etil  or  Volga.  I 
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Oerman  fashions,  and  the  gowns  of  the  women,  trimmed 
from  the  feet  to  the  knee  with  fur  of  vaire  or  minever.' 

After  some  delay  and  great  difficulty.  Friar  William 
obtained  fresh  horses  and  oxen,  the  want  of  which  kept 
liim  three  days  at  die  Don;  the  next  problem  was  to  find 
the  camp  of  Sartach  in  a  country  so  destitute  of  people  and 
of  landmarks ;  but  at  last,  on  the  31st  July,  the  mission 
arrived  at  the  Horde  of  the  '  Christian '  prince,  happy 
as  shipwrecked  mariners  on  reaching  port  The  r^on 
beyond  (and  to  the  north  of)  the  Tanais,  was  truly  beautiful, 
with  rivers  and  forests,  in  whose  dense  woodland  lived  the 
Finnish  tribes  of  Moxei  and  Merdas,  of  Cheremiss  and 
Mordvin.  Among  these  races  the  former  were  pure 
Pagans,  the  latter  Saracens;  they  had  no  towns,  but  only 
little  hamlets  in  the  forest ;  in  the  past  they  had  fought 
under  the  Moi^l  banners  against  the  Germans,  and  now 
they  hoped  that  these  brave  adversaries  would  come  and 
rescue  them  from  the  Tartar  yoke.  The  Moxel  householders 
were  given  to  hospitality,  entertained  passing  merchants 
without  stint,  and  were  not  over  jealous  of  their  wives ; 
their  furs  were  celebrated;  and  honey,  wax,  hawks,  and 
herds  of  swine  were  among  their  other  treasures.^ 

Beyond  the  country  of  the  Moslem  Merdas  was  the 
Etil,  the  Volga  of  Carpini  and  the  Eussians ;  Eubmquis 
liad  never  set  eyes  upon  so  great  a  river ;  and  he  wondered 
'where  away  in  the  north'  such  a  mighty  mass  of  water ^ 
could  take  its  risa  He  could  only  learn  that  it  flowed 
immediately  from  Great  Bulgaria,  or  the  neighbourhood  (if 
the  present  Kazan,  and  passed  southwards  into  a  great 
lake  (the  Caspian  Sea)  which  had  a  circumference  of  four 
months'  journey,  a  mountainous  shore  on  three  sides,  and 

'  Bubruquia,  pp.  249-261.  |       '  Rubniquis,  p.  259. 

'  Babrnqois,  pp.  251-2G2.  I 
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the  stiippe  country  to  the  nortli.  Where  he  crossed  these 
rivers,  the  Don  and  Volga,  were  not  more  than  ten  days' 
journey  distant  from  each  other,  but  in  their  lower  course 
they  diverged  widely,  the  one  flowing  into  the  Fontus,  the 
other  into  the  aforesaid  lake,  which  was  known,  among  other 
namefi,  as  the  Sea  of  EtU} 

Far  away  in  the  south,  beyond  '  this  desert,'  which 
Friar  William  was  now  traversing,  lay  the  high  mountains 
of  the  Circassians,  where  the  Christian  Alans  still  main- 
tained their  resistance  to  the  Tartars ;  the  Lesghiau  Saracens, 
likewise  independent,  lived  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  ;  and 
beyond  Lesghia  were  the  iron  gates  of  Alexander,  at  the  pass 
of  Derbent.  through  whicli  the  writer  passed  on  his  boms- 
ward  way.  For  the  present,  he  was  travelling  in  a  country 
where  the  Kipcbak  or  Koman  tribes  had  till  lately  been 
masters ;  where  some  of  the  greatest  Mongol  camps  had  been 
fixed  since  the  invasion  of  Batu ;  and  where  strangers,  bonnd 
for  the  Imperial  Horde,  had  to  obtain  leave  for  their  further 
journey.* 

On  the  2nd  of  August  the  mission  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  Sartach,  at  a  point  three  days*  march  from  the 
Volga.  The  letters  of  King  Louis  were  produced,  and  as 
Arabic  and  Syriac  translations  of  the  same  had  not  been 
forgotten,  their  tenor  was  easily  made  clear.*  The  effect 
was  good ;  permission  was  given  to  proceed  ;  and  on  the 
next  day  Eubruquis  set  out  for  the  Horde  of  Sartach's 
overlord,  the  great  Eatu  himself.  Yet  he  did  not  pass 
this  stafie    without    much    trouble,  from    the    greed    and 


■  Also  Uie  Dftines  of  Caspian  I 
«id  Sea  o/Sirsan  (!  Shirran )  are  gi 
bj  RubruqiiiB,  |>.  235. 

■'  Eubruquia,  pp.  25H-253.  C 
pini,  pp.  659,  S79. 

"  At  the  c»mp  were  soniB  Armen 


prieBtswho  knew  TurkUti  and  Arabic, 
and  ono  at  least  wlio  understood 
Syrin;.  Tliis  was  a  companion  of 
that  Darid,  who  in  1243  came  to  St. 
Louis  in  Cyprus,  on  the  miaeiou  from 
Ilchikadai  above  referred  to. 
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curiosity  of  Sartach'a  people,  and  especially  of  a  Nestorian, 
named  Koiak,  who  enjoyed  great  power  in  thia  'Court,' 
and  who  carefully  detained  most  of  the  books  and  vest- 
ments of  his  Christian  brother,  in  chaise  for  him  against 
his  return.  Koiak  had  heard  of  the  King  of  France  from 
the  Sieur  Baldwin  of  Hainault,^  and  believed  him  to  be 
the  greatest  lord  among  the  Franks ;  but  this  did  not 
hinder  him  from  the  unscrupulous  appropriation  of  Frankish 
property  under  the  guise  of  safe-keeping ;  and  his  final 
advice  to  the  travellers  ('be  patient  and  humble,')  was 
scarcely  encouraging.  One  fond  illusion  was  shattered  at 
Sajtach's  camp;  his  visitors  were  warned  not  to  call  him 
a  Christian  any  more ;  *  he  was  a  Mongol,*  and  nothing  else. 
To  the  writer  it  even  seemed  as  if  he  mocked  at  Christians.* 

Three  days  after  resuming  the  journey  (5th-8th  August^ 
Robruquis  came  to  the  passage  of  the  EtU,  the  greatest 
of  rivers,  four  times  lai^er  than  the  Seine,  and  very  deep. 
This  last  portion  of  the  road  was  infested  by  brigands, 
mostly  escaped  slaves  of  the  Mongols,  such  as  fiussians, 
Hnugarians,  and  Alans ;  and  apart  from  this  danger,  there 
was  the  fear  of  perishing  from  hunger  in  the  waste.  Sartach 
had  treated  the  strangers  with  even  closer  meanness  than 
was  usual  among  the  stingy  Mongols.  Not  once  in  the  four 
days  of  their  stay  did  he  offer  his  guests  any  food,  and  as 
he  gave  them  nothing  'for  the  road,'  they  were  driven  tn 
live  on  the  biscuit  they  had  brought  with  them  as  a  delicacy 
for  the  Tartar  nobles.* 

wu  not  much  observed,  even  by  the 
snbjeots  of  the  KbauB ;  cf.  p.  SSS  of 
Bubrnqou'  text  in  the  Paris  Recutil, 
vol.  iv. 

'  '  Hoal,'  in  RabraquLi. 

'  Rubraqnis,  pp.  263-258,  2C9, 
2flS. 

>  Buhruquis,  pp.  2G8,  2dI,  265. 


'  Whose  visit  vu  probably  otter 
1240,  itheu  he  mamed  a  Roman 
princGSB.  He  seemi  to  have  been 
sucMMrul  in  reaching  I  he  Great 
Khan's  Horde  in  Mongolia,  perhape 
after  the  visit  of  John  de  Piano 
CarjniiL 

^  Kor  woold  he  be  called  a  T»rtar, 
bat  this  distinction,  however  valid. 
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Ou  the  Volga,  aa  on  the  Don,  Friar  William  found  a 
ferry  at  the  point  where  the  steppe  track  reached  the 
stream ;  this  ferry  marked  the  extreme  northern  point 
of  Batu's  own  summer  march.  Kow,  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  Viceroy  was  retracing  his  steps  and  moving 
down  south  towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  This  alteration 
of  the  Horde's  movement  brought  Pubruquis  near  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Volga,  and  in  his  later  journey  onward  to 
Mongolia,  he  passed  close  by  the  northern  side  of  the 
mysterious  inland  water.  On  his  return  he  came  along 
its  western  coast ;  Friar  Andrew  of  Longumeau  had  already 
travelled  by  the  southern  and  eastern  shores ;  and  so  clearer 
notions  of  the  Mediterranean  of  Central  Asia  began  to  obtain 
in  Europe.  It  was  not  true.  Friar  William  remarks  with 
emphasis,  that  it  was  a  gulf  of  the  ocean.  This  opinion 
was  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  great  St.  Isidore,* 
but  it  was  baseless,  all  the  same.  To  the  south  were  the 
'  Caspian '  mountains  and  Persia ;  to  the  east  the  mountains 
of  the  Assassins  or  of  Mulehet ;  to  the  west  the  highlands  of 
the  Alans,  Lesghians,  and  Georgians,  and  the  Iron  Gates  of 
Derbent,  Finally,  to  the  north  were  the  great  plains  once 
ruled  by  the  Komans,*  but  now  by  the  Mongols,  and  on  this 
side  the  Etil  Howed  into  the  sea.^ 

Rubruquis  seems  to  have  reached  the  Volga  not  far  from 
the  present  Saratov  ;  five  days  to  the  northward  was  Great 
Bulgaria,  the  later  Kazan;*  and  the  Friar  was  perplexed  to 
think  what  devil  had  carried  the  rehgion  of  Mohammed  so 
far.      But  his  immediate  business  was  to  find   Batu,  who 

'  One  of  RubniquiB'  chief  anthori-  '       '  Which    lie    also    estimates    at 

ties,   but   used    by    liim    with   dis-  thirty   days'  journsy   north  of   the 

crimination.  Iron  Gates  of  Derbent      All  alonf; 

'  Especially  those  called  Canglae,  [  this  route  there  was  no  city,  only 

the CanRitoeof  John dePlanoCarpini.  some  villagex  wlicre  tlie  Etil  fell  into 

'  Kubraquis,  pp.  265,  266.  \   the  sea. 
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had  started  ou  a  slow  southward  course  which  would  not 
be  reversed  till  January.  So  he  dropped  down  the  Volga, 
in  a  boat,  until  he  overtook  the  Horde,  lying  like  a  great 
city  stretched  out  for  three  or  four  leagues  round  about  the 
Chieftain's  dwelling.  'And  as  among  the  people  of  Israel 
each  one  knew  on  which  side  of  the  Tabernacle  he  had  to 
pitch  his  tent,  so  here  men  knew  on  which  side  of  the  Court 
they  must  place  themselves,'  Only  to  the  south  of  the ' 
central  tent  and  ite  main  entrance  no  one  could  plant 
himself.' 

Here  at  last  Friar  William  had  an  audience  of  the  Mongol 
king-maker,  who  alone  could  settle  the  question  of  his 
further  journey.  It  was  a  painful  thought  to  the  Frank 
stranger  that  he  had  lost  the  vestments  wherein  he  might 
have  come  before  the  conqueror  of  Eastern  Europe  as  be- 
fitted the  representative  of  a  great  king.  Friar  John  of 
Potyearp  (as  he  terms  Carpini)  had  never  appeared  in  such 
humble  guise,  lest  he  should  bring  a  slight  upon  the  Pope 
who  had  sent  him ;  Andrew  of  Longumeau  had  not  passed 
this  way  on  his  journey  to  Kuyuk ;  ^  and  Rubruquis,  in  his 
friar's  dress,  barefooted,  with  uncovered  head,  a  'spectacle 
even  to  himself,'  could  do  little  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
his  mission  and  of  France.  Warned  to  keop  silence  until 
invited  to  speak,  be  waited  '  the  space  of  a  miserere '  for 
the  first  word  of  the  Mongol  Prince.  Batu  was  seated  on  a 
long  divan,  gilt,  and  raised  upon  a  dais  of  three  steps,  with 
one  of  his  wives  beside  him ;  he  looked  intently  upon  his 
visitors,  and  to  Friar  William  he  seemed  about  the  he^ht 
of  'my  Lord  John  of  Beaumont.'^  The  Viceroy's  face, 
'covered  with  red  spots,'  was  hardly  a  pleasant  sight,  but 
still   more   painful   was   his   indifference   to    religion.     For 

'  RubTU<]uis,  pp.  2Se-267. 

''  Subruqnia'  Ken  Khan.  I   Holy  Land. 
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wfaeu  EuljRKiuis,  receiving  permissiou  to  address  the  throne, 
urged  him  on  bended  knees  to  seek  the  celestial  goods  of 
baptism,  lie  quietly  smiled,  while  his  courtiers  broke  out 
into  laughter  and  loud  clapping  of  hands.  Finally,  after 
the  usual  enquiries  as  to  the  name,  country,  sovereign,  and 
objects  of  his  guests,  he  offered  them  Kumiss  and  dismissed 
them,  at  the  same  time  announcing  his  decision  as  to  their 
future  progress.  The  party  v/as  to  be  divided;  the  two 
Friars,  "William  and  Bartholemew,  with  the  dragoman,'  were 
to  go  on  to  the  Great  Ehan  Mangu,  and  the  clerk  Gosset 
wag  to  return  to  Sartach.  But  Gosset's  superiors,  in  spite 
of  this  pronouncement,  were  detained  in  Satu's  company 
for  five  weeks,  and  followed  the  slow  wanderings  of  the 
Mongol  encampment  down  the  Volga.  Their  suflerings  were 
pitiable.  '  Sometimes  my  companion '  would  say  to  me, 
almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  It  seems  that  I  shall  never 
get  any  food  again,'  For  the  market  which  followed  the 
Horde  was  so  far  away  that  one  could  not  reach  it, '  having 
to  travel  afoot  from  lack  of  horses.'  After  a  time,  the 
strangers  were  relieved  by  some  Hungarian  prisoners, '  who 
had  once  been  clerks,'  and  by  a  Christian  Koman  who  had 
been  baptised  by  certain  Franciscans  in  Hungary ;  from 
these  good  friends  they  obtained  food  and  drink ;  and  in 
return  Knbruquis  wrote  out  for  them  the  Sours  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Office  for  the  Dead,  as  he  could  not  satisfy 
their  request  for  books.' 

Friar  William  reckoned  Batu's  company  at  five  hundred 
heads  of  families,  but  not  more ;  from  day  to  day  he  saw 
him  riding  with  all  his  Horde,  and  so  could  make  a  fair 
estimate;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  admitted  to 
another  audience,  though  he  was  told  of  the  great  chiefs 

'  '  Homo  Dei  TurguunDot.'  i  mooa. 

•  Appatentlj  Bartholemew  of  Cra-  |       *  RnbniqnU,  pp.  268-27!. 
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constant  enquiries  about  his  visitors  from  the  West  It  was 
not  until  the  14th  of  September  that  airuigementa  were 
made  (or  their  departure.  They  were  then  furnished  witli 
a  guide,  who  warned  them  with  a  contemptuous  air  of  the 
length  and  cold  of  the  journey  ('  four  months  in  such  weather, 
that  stones  and  trees  were  often  split  with  frost'),  and 
threatened  to  abandon  them  on  the  way  if  they  showed 
any  weakness.  K^ext  day,  the  15th  of  September,  they  set 
out,  furnished  with  garments  suitable  for  sc  extreme  a 
climate — sheepskin  coats  and  breeches,  boots  and  hoods  of 
Tartar  fashion,  felt  stockings,  and  other  necessaries.' 

Their  course  was  'ever  Eastward'  till  the  Feast  of.  All 
Saints  (1st  of  November),  and  all  the  way  they  traversed  the 
land  once  inhabited  by  the  Kanglae,  or  Eastern  Komans, 
having  on  the  left  or  north  the  'Great  Bulgaria'  of  the 
Middle  Volga,  and  on  the  right  or  south  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Twelve  Says'  journey  from  the  camp  of  Batu,  they  came  to 
the  Jagac,  Yaik,  or  Ural  Elver,  which  Bowed  from  the  land 
of  Pascatir  (or  the  Bashkirs)  in  the  North,  and  like  the  Etil, 
fell  into  the  Caspian.  The  language  of  this  people  ;  of 
Faflcatir,  Kubruquis  believed,  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Hungarians;  they  were  a  purely  pastoral  race,  owning 
no  fixed  dwellings,  and  bordering  on  the  west  upon  Great 
Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarians,  indeed,  had  some  small  cities. 
but  going  eastward  there  were  no  more  towns  to  be  met 
with  ;  all  the  tribes  were  shepherd  and  Nomade  in  their 
habits.  From  Pascatir  (otherwise  '  Old  '  or  '  Great ' 
Hungary)  once  went  forth  the  Huns,  '  who  were  after- 
wards the  Hungarians,'*  and  ravaged  as  far  as  France 
and  I^pt ;  with  their  fleet  horses  they  crossed  the 
barriers  of  Alexander  in  the  Caucasus ;  and  with  them 

I.  I  Great  Hnngaiy' (emendation 

e  land  aa  \  garia'),  Rabrnquis,  p.  27i. 
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weut  the  BuJgars,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Wallachiana.  The 
Bulgars  of  the  Danube,  near  Constantinople,  were  of  this 
stock.  The  Vlaks,  lUaks,  or  WaUachians,  lived  originally 
near  the  Bashkirs,  and  from  a  mingling  of  these  races  came 
the  people  of  the  Land  of  Assan,'  south  of  the  Danube.* 

The  languages  of  the  Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Vandals, 
and  Slavons,  adds  Kubruquis  with  perfect  correctness, 
were  related ;  all  these  nations  were  supporters  of  the  Kuns 
(and  Hungarians)  in  old  days,  and  of  the  Tartars  in  later  time. 
Here  the  Friar  begins  to  wander  a  little,  blaming  the  unlucky 
Slavs  for  the  very  thing  they  had  struggled  against  so 
desperately ;  but  he  was  naturally  sure  of  his  information,  -as 
he  had  it  from  those  holy  men,^  the  Dominican  Missionaries, 
who  had  been  among  the  Bashkirs  before  the  advent  of  the 
Tartars.*  Since  then,  'Pascatir'  had  been  conquered  by 
the  ne^hbouring  (Saracen)  Bulgars,  and  some  of  the  people 
had  become  Moslems.* 

'  So  we  rode  through  the  land  of  the  Kanglae,'  resumes 
the  narrative, '  from  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  that  of 
All  Saints  (loth  September  to  1st  November),  and  nearly 
every  day  we  went,  as  near  as  I  reckon,  about  as  far  aa  from 
Paris  to  Orleans,'  or  sometimes  more,  according  to  our  supply 
of  horses.  Sometimes  we  changed  these  two  or  three  times 
a  day ;  at  other  times,  we  went  two  or  three  days  without 

'  Thi*  is   th«   Southern   Bulgarin  Ciimiam,    6S4,    under    a.d.     1237. 

hero  named  ifler  its   (unous  Cliief  Four  pwaching  friars,  says  Alberio, 

Aaeii .  bearing  of  the  intended  Tartar  attack 

*  Kubruquia,  pp.  274-27E.  upon  Eonuinia  and  Hungar;,  tis- 

*  Tlie  studied  misrepresentation  of  veiled  for  a  hundred  dajn  as  far 
tliiiif^  SlaTonic  in  the  W«st  U  as  Old  Hungary,  and  told  on  their 
largely  haaed  on  old  Roman  Chnrch  '  return  how  the  TartAFs,  a«  they 
prejudice  against  Eastern  non-Papa1  found,  had  already  invaded  and  snb- 
Christianity.                                           |  ju^ated  Old  Hungary. 

*  A  mission  we  only  Lnow  of  from  '  Rnbruquis,  pp.  27G-S7S. 
Rubruquis,  except  for  a  ragiie  refer-  "  Ninety-five  kilometres.  ■ 
ea«e    in    Alberic    Trois    Fontaines, 
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any  change.  Out  of  twenty  or  thirty  horses  that  we  had 
(to  choose  from),  we,  as  strangers,  always  got  the  worst. 
True,  they  gave  me  a  strong  horse,  because  of  my  weight,  but 
I  dared  not  ask  if  he  rode  easily  or  no,  nor,  indeed,  could  we 
venture  to  complain  about  anything.  So  we  had  to  bear 
great  hardships,  sometimes  riding  two  on  one  horse; 
himgry  and  thirsty,  cold  and  weary,  oftener  than  one  could 
reckon.'  Not  until  evening  did  they  have  proper  food,  a 
shoulder  and  ribs  of  mutton,  and  some  meat  broth,  which  the 
half-starved  travellers  found  invigorating  and  even  delicious ; 
but,  besides  this,  they  had  only  some  millet  gruel  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day.  On  Fridays  they  had  to  break  their 
fast,  for  the  choice  was  mutton  or  nothing.  At  times  this 
meat  had  to  be  eaten  half  cooked,  or  nearly  raw,  for  the 
only  fuel  was  the  dung  of  animals,  a  few  briaro,  or,  still  more 
rarely,  a  little  brushwood  from  the  banks  of  streams.  At 
first  their  guide  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for 
his  moneyless  comrades,  but  he  gradually  came  to  know  and 
like  them  better,  and  then  would  often  take  them  '  to  pray ; 
at  the  camp  of  some  rich  Mongol  close  to  their  route. 
Many  of  these  wealthy  Nomades  were  descendants  of 
Ghenghiz  Khan, '  scattered  all  over  this  vast  sea-like  plain ' ; 
they  knew  little  of  any  world  but  their  own  prairies ;  and  yet, 
like  other  Tartars,  they  catechised  their  visitor  with  a  host 
of  impertinent  questions : — Whether  the  Pope  were  really  five 
hundred  years  old  or  no ;  whether  the  Franks  had  many 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses ;  what  the  ocean  sea  was  like, 
about  which  their  visitor  talked  so  much ;  and  how  it  could 
possibly  be  endless,  without  shores.* 

On  the  31st  of  October  the  mission  somewhat  altered  its 

route  ;   from  due  east  to  south-east,  as  Kubruquis  describes 

it.     Thirty-four  days  had  elapsed  since  he  crossed  the  Urtil 

'  RnbrnquU,  pp.  278-278. 
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River,  probably  below  Uralsk,  and  we  may  fairly  auppoee 
that  he  had  long  passed  the  '  huge  wide  li^oon '  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral,'  aad  bad  arrived  (at  least)  in  the  longitude  of  the 
modern  Perovski,  on  the  Lower  Syr  Daria.  From  this 
point,  perhaps  near  Julek,  the  envoys  made  their  way  '  by 
certain  mountains '  due  south  *  for  seven  days.  These 
mountains  were  possibly  the  north-west  outliers  of  tJie 
Ala-Tau,  or  Alexander  Range,  separatiug  the  Syr  Daria 
basin  from  that  of  the  steppe  river  Chu  ;  and  this  note  of 
the  traveller's  shows  that  he  had  now  almost  traversed  the 
great  featureless  steppe  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  lowland,  and 
was  approaching  the  high  country  of  Central  Asia.* 

On  the  seventh  day  of  their  new  direction,  the  travellers 
sighted  very  lofty  mountains  to  the  south,*  and  entering  a 
plain,  irrigated  like  a  garden,  reached  a  Moslem  town  called 
Kinchat  or  Kenjek,  in  the  Talas  Valley  (8th  NorembeT)." 
Here  the  Mongol  commander  came  out  to  meet  their  guide, 
who,  as  a  young  Tartar  noble,  must  be  received  with  befitting 
honour ;  the  food  and  drink  here  offered  was  very  welcome 
(especially  the  ale,  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  messengers  of 
the  Khan) ;  and  the  little  band  seems  to  have  taken  a  abort 
rest  at  this  station.  Meantime,  from  the  2dth  of  September, 
the  frost  had  begun,  and  ice  was  on  the  roads.  Rubruquis 
vainly  enquired  the  name  of  the  'province'  he  had  now 
reached,   but  he  could  only  learn  the  designation   of  the 


'  Which,  unlike  Cnrpim,  he  doo 
not  uotice,  even  indirectly. 

'  For  dut  south  we  shoald  read 
probablj  30uik-easl. 

'  Rubruquia,  p.  279.  It  ia  at  tliis 
point  he  men  dons  the  wild  ass  of  tlie 
desert  (called  SUlan  hj  the  UoDgoU) 
and  its  extreme  fleetneae — a  last  re- 
luembrance  of  the  vast  nucultivated 
steppe  which  lie  was  now  leaving  for 


*  Probably  these  mountaina  vr«r« 
the  modem  Aleisnder  range,  ninning 
Trosi  about  Anlie.Ata  to  the  wetteni 
end  of  lAke  Istdk-Eul. 

'  A  steppe  river  in  it«  lower  eonrse, 
lost  in  the  plaitte  on  its  iraj  to  join 
the  Chu  ;  it  rises  on  south  slopes  of 
the  Alexander  range,  and  flows  past 
Aulie-Ata. 
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toWD.  Kiochat  was  very  small,  but  lay  in  a  well-irrigated 
neighbourhood,  which  produced  the  grape,  and  absorbed  so 
much  water  from  the  lUver  Talas,  that  it '  flowed  not  into 
any  aea,  but  was  sucked  into  the  ground,  forming  many 
marshes.' ' 

On  the  next  day  (9th  November)  the  mission  came  to 
another  village  nearer  the  mountains,  which  Eubruquis,  from 
his  knowlei^e  of  the  classical  geographers,  supposed  to  be 
the  Caucasus  of  Central  Asia.  This  (according  to  common 
belief)  ran  right  across  the  continent  from  west  to  east, 
and  the  envoy  supposed  that  he  had  already  crossed  it  in 
his  passage  of  the  southernmost  spurs  of  the  Ural  range. 
Near  the  point  they  had  now  reached  was  the  town  of 
Talas,  an  important  commercial  centre  for  many  centuries, 
where  in  recent  times  had  been  planted  a  colony  of  Teuton  ^ 
slaves,  belonging  to  Prince  Buri,  who  perished  in  a  family 
quarrel  with  Batu.  These  slaves  had  since  been  transported 
by  Mangu  Khan,  with  Batu's  permission,  to  a  certain 
town  called  Bolat,  a  month's  journey  eastward,  where 
they  were  employed  in  the  mining  of  gold'  and  the 
uianafacture  of  arms.  Later  on,  in  hie  progress  eastward, 
Kubruquis  passed  within  '  perhaps  three  days '  of  Bolat, 
which  may  be  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Sairam, 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  modern  Kulja.    The   mission 


■  Bubraquis,  pp.  278-279.  i 

'  Vtsitol  by  Hiouen-Thsang  in  tha 
tarl;  ytan  of  the  seTenth  ceatniy, 
and  by  many  other  Cbincae  aa  well  lu 
Mo«leiD  tTBVellera.  Zemarchna,  the 
Byzantine,  passed  throngh  Talas  on 
his  joimey  in  571,  and  here  the 
Turkiah  Eban  Dizabul  entertained 
hia  Roman  Mends  at  a  funaus  ban- 
quet, when  defiance  wu  hurled  at 
theoommon  enemy,  Persia  (Menander 


Protector,  22S] ;  Bavm  of  ifoderu 
Oeograpky,  L  I83-S.  ltd  site  is  non 
uncertain,  but  it  cannot  have  been  very 
Tar  Trom  the  valley  of  the  Syr  Daria, 
andBubniquisbeliereditlay'bsyond' 
hisronteiii  the  direction,  of  the  mooQ- 
tains,  sii  days'  jonmey  ;  conjecture  at 
present  liovets  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  Turkestan  and  Aniie-Ata. 

*  A  tribute  to  the  traditional  skill 
of  Qermans  in  mining-work. 
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waa,  however,  forbidden  to  visit  this  Teuton  colony,  either 
going  or  returning,' 

Still  proceeding  eastwards  and  skirting  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Alexander  range,  the  Friar  now  entered  the 
proper  domain  of  the  Great  Khan  Manga,*  and  after  a  few 
days,  arrived  at  the  Alpa  or  High  Land,  where  the  Kara- 
Khitai  used  to  live ;  here  the  party  had  to  cross  a  great  river 
(the  Hi)  in  a  ferry-boat.  Thence  along  a  valley,  past  a  ruined 
camp,  with  mud  walls,*  in  a  district  not  wholly  unfertile, 
through  a '  goodly  town '  called  Equius,  inhabited  by  Persian- 
speaking  Saracens,*  and  across  the  spurs  projecting  from  the 
mountains  in  the  great  Southern  range,*  into  a  beautiful 
plain,  with  high  mountains  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left 
a  sea  or  lake*  twenty-five  days'  journey  in  circumference. 
The  whole  of  this  plain  was  fertilised  by  streams  that  flowed 
from  the  adjoining  mountains  ^  into  the  lake,  whose  southern 
shore  was  now  traversed  by  Itubmquis,  as  the  northern  side 
was  passed  by  him  on  the  return  journey.  Both  to  the  north 
and  south  were  lofty  he^bts,  and  in  the  plain  had  once 
been  not  a  few  towns,  but  most  of  these  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Mongols,  to  increase  the  area  of  pasture  land,  for 
there  was  excellent  pasturage  in  that  country.  However, 
one    laige    market-city   remained,  a   place   named   Eaitak, 

'  The  Ala-tftu. 

<  Tbe    Ala-Kul.      Tliis    lake     in 
the   Russum  Province  of  the  Seven 


'  Rubruquia,  pp.  279-280. 

"  RubniquiB  notes,  however,  th&t 
iu  practical  power  Bata  vaa  su[>enor, 
and  hiB  Bubjecta,  being  more  powarfiil, 
were  lesa  careful  to  show  hoiioar  to 
Maagu'9  messengers  thuD  Mnngn's 
[>eople  to  Batii's  envoys.  Mangu,  of 
course,  was  really  the  nominee  of 
Batu  for  the  titular  headship  of  the 
Tartars. 

*  Near  the  modem  Kopal. 

*  Wo  may  conjecture  that  thb 
locality  corresponded  to  the  modeni 
Lepsiuek,  a  little  north  of  Eopal. 


Rivers  or  S«miret«hi,  is  a  great  closed 
bHin,  north-Mist  of  Eopal  and  190 
kilometres  east  of  Lake  Balkhash; 
it  is  75  kilometres  from  north  to 
sooth  ;  S3  kilometres  from  east  to 
west  Its  area  is  1650  sqiure  kilo- 
metres, which  is  increasing  of  late 
years.  It  lies  237  metres  above  sea 
level.  Its  principal  offlueot  is  the 
Chamanti. 
"  Now  tlie  '  Zungftrian  Ala-Uu.' 
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frequented  by  many  traders ;  and  here  the  company  rested 
twelve  days,  till  they  were  joined  by  a  '  certain  secretary ' 
of  Batu's,  who,  along  with  the  travellers'  guide,  was  to  settle 
various  matters  at  Mangu'a  Horde.^ 

This  country  had  once  possessed  a  langut^  and  letters  of 
its  own  in  which  Nestorian  books  and  rituals  had  been 
composed  ;  but  now  it  was  all  inhabited  by  Turcomans ; 
and  here  for  the  first  time  Rubruquis  saw  the  '  Idolatrous ' 
Shamanistfl  and  Buddhists,  of  whom  he  gives  a  long  account. 
Among  the  '  sects '  or  nations  of  this  category  the  most  edu- 
cated, and  (to  a  Christian)  the  nearest  to  the  True  Faith,  were 
the  Uigurs,  living  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  Ala-kul 
basin,  and  both  in  race  and  doctrine  a  mixtxire  of  Tartar, 
Nestorian,  and  Saracen,  or,  in  other  words,  of  Turco-Tartar, 
Syrian,  and  Persian  elements.  In  Klailak  the  Idolaters  had 
three  temples ;  two  of  these  the  Friar  entered, '  to  see  their 
foolishness ' ;  ^  he  noticed  that  they  worshipped  towards  the 
north,  and  that  the  Moslems  abhorred  this  superstition 
so  much  that  they  would  not  even  discuss  the  subject  with 
him.  Later  on,  at  Karakorum,  he  saw  a  colossal  image  (of 
Buddha)  'as  lai^e  as  we  paint  Saint  Christopher,'  and  heard 
of  another,  still  greater,  in  Cathay,  which  could  be  seen  at 
a   distance   of   two   days'  journey,  as   he   was    told    by   a 


'  BabroquiB,  iip.  260-281. 

"  In  one  of  these  he  talked  with  a 
man  who  hod  a  little  cross  in  ink 
upon  his  hand,  and  who  caid  be  was 
a  Chliitian.  Hejd,  Comineret  du 
Levant,  ii.  86,  coneludes  that  toth 
Uigara  and  Naimans  had  many 
ChristiaDB  among  tliem,  but  were 
not,  M  a  whole,  Christian  ;  thus 
preferring  the  tiew  of  Corpini,  '  an 
winter  observer  than  Enbraqnia.' 
The  letter's  '  Krit  and  Herkit'  are 
probably  equivalent  to  the  Ker«its 


and  Hekrits ;  cf.  Carpini,  645. 

The  Eeraits  were  Nestorian  Cliris- 
tiana  at  an;  rat«  in  port !  they  lived 
to  the  south-east  of  Lake  Baikal,  on 
the  riTera  Orkhon  and  Tula.  Abul- 
ffttaj  gives  a  story  of  theif  oonverston 
by  the  Nestorian  Bishop  of  Merv  in 
1007.  The  Merkits  or  Mekrits  seem 
to  have  been  still  closer  to  Baikal, 
in  the  vaUey  of  the  lower  3elenga ; 
cf,  d'Ohawn,  i.  P4 ;  Rockhiira  Ru6ni- 
quU,  Hak.  Soc.,  p.  111. 
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Nestorian  who  had  just  come  from  the  Far  East.  The  Uigurs 
used  bells  like  those  of  ChristiaDS,  and  their  shaven  celibate 
priests,  dressed  in  safTron-coloured  robes,  and  living  in 
communities,  had  many  points  of  likeness  to  the  Catholic 
sacerdotal  and  coenobitic  orders.'  It  was  probably  on  this 
account,  he  adds,  that  Eastern  Christians  did  not  use  bells, 
except  indeed  the  Bussians  or  Eutheni,  and  the  Greeks  in 
Kbazaria  or  the  Crimea.  Their  beads  recalled  to  him  the 
Christian  rosaries ;  their  repetitions  of  the  Sacred  Formala, 
Om,  viAni  padme  hum,  reminded  him  of  Latin  Prayers  for 
which  men  'expected  as  many  rewards  from  God  as  they 
remembered  God  in  saying  them.'  The  Lama  hats  or  mitres, 
barbarian  as  they  were,  and  the  shaven  faces  under  them, 
almost  made  the  stranger  for  a  moment  think  that  he  had 
come  among  the  Franks  once  more.  Their  very  '  palls '  or 
stoles  were  like  those  worn  by  deacons  of  the  Western 
Church  in  Lent* 

The  writing  of  the  Uigurs,  which,  like  Chinese,  ran  from 
top  to  bottom  of  a  pf^e,  the  lines  following  one  another  from 
left  to  right,^  had  been  adopted  by  the  Mongols,  and  it  was 
in  this  script  that  Mangu  Khan  wrote  to  King  Louis. 
Their  temples  were  full  of  pictures  and  sacred  sentences 
of  magic  virtue,  hung  up  on  separate  slips ;  like  the  ancient 
Pt^ns,  they  burnt  their  dead,  placing  the  ashes  at  the  tops 
of  pyramids.  Those  Mongols  who  had  conformed  to  the 
Idolatry  of  the  Uigurs  nevertheless  kept  up  much  of  their 
old  wizardry  or  Shamanism,  especially  venerating  their 
ancestors  under  the  form  of  felt  images,  guarded  by  sooth- 
sayers, and  placed  in  special  carts  when  the  encampment 

'  Their  religions  silence  in  choir  says  Bnbniquis,  irrote  from  right  to 

piuzledBubniqmsnot  >little,aDd  be  left,  and  from  below  to  abov«,  like 

tried  in  vain  to  make  them  speak.  Arabic.   The  Tib«t«nmode  of  writing 

^  Eobniquis,  pp.  282-286.  waa  like  the  Latin,  and  the  characters 

'  The  Tanguts,  on  the  other  hand,  weresimjlar  (I). 
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■w&s  on  the  move,  or  arranged  in  circles  within  a  house  or 
tent'  when  the  Horde  had  'set  down  its  dwellings.'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  those  UigurB,  who  lived  much  among 
Christians  or  Mussulmans,  had  mostly  become  worshippers 
of  one  only  God.  To  Eubruquis  this  people  was  of 
especial  interest,  as  inhabiting  the  cities  which  first  obeyed 
Ghenghiz  Khan  aud  occupying  the  mountain  land  to  the 
south  of  the  pasture  country  of  Prester  John.  Their  writing 
was  known  to  almost  all  the  Nestorians ;  their  language  was  the 
foundation  of  all  the  Koman  and  Turkish  dialects ; '  and  thus 
their  civilisation  had  left  its  mark  on  the  brutal  conquerors 
who  had  almost  exterminated  them.  Beyond  the  Uigurs  to  the 
eastward,  but  in  the  same  mountain  region,  lived  the  Tangnts 
(of  Eansu),  once  victorious  over  Ghenghiz  himself,  and 
famous  for  their  yaks — very  strong  cattle  with  hairy  tails 
like  horses,  which  drew  the  big  tent-dwellings  of  the 
Mongols.  These  strange  beasts  were  lower  on  their  legs 
than  other  oxen,  but  much  stronger ;  even  their  bellies  and 
backs  were  covered  vrith  hair.  Their  horns  were  slender, 
long,  curved,  and  so  sharp  that  the  points  were  always  cnt 
off.  Their  cows,  like  bulls,  furiously  attacked  red  objects, 
and  no  one  could  milk  them  without  a  song.  Beyond  the 
Tanguts  again  were  the  misshapen  and  bestial  folk  of  Tibet, 
who  once  made  a  practice  of  eating  their  dead  parents,  and 
still  used  handsome  drinking-cups  fashioned  from  the  skulls 
of  their  ancestors,  so  that  they  might  have  them  in  mind 
even  in  the  midst  of  their  merry-making.  Gold  abounded 
in  this  land,  but  do  one  boarded  it,  fearing  the  vengeance  of 
God  on  such  covetousness,* 

Continuing  hia  account  of  Asiatic  peoples,  Eubruquis 

'  Hei«  no  Btranger  might  sntar.  '  I  ''  Rubruquis,  pp.  2S6.28S. 

tried,'  Bays  Eubruquis,  '  to  force  my  ■  '  Enbruqnis,  p.  28!), 

waj    into  one    hat,   but  ivas   most  ;  *  P.ubruquis,  pp.  288-289. 
radely  treated,' p.  288.                       | 
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next  tells  us  about  the  '  Longa '  and  '  Solanga,'  of  Manchuria 
and  Korea,  whose  envoys  he  saw  at  the  Mongol  Coort, 
dragging  with  them  huge  carts  harnessed  to  six  oxen 
apiece.  These  people,  the  '  Solanges '  of  Carpini,  the 
'  Sulangka '  of  Moslem  geographers,  apparently  inhabited 
much  of  the  basin  of  the  Amur  Proper,  as  well  as  those 
of  its  great  tributaries,  the  Zeya,  Bureya,  Sungari,  and 
Ussuri.  They  were  small  and  swarthy,  like  Spaniards, 
and  wore  tunics  and  hats^  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of 
dalmatics  and  bishop's  mitres,  evidently  resembling  the  head- 
dress which  has  survived  in  Korea,  At  Court  their  envoy 
always  carried  an  ivory  tablet,  and  in  speaking  with  the 
Great  Khan  or  other  magnates,  he  appeared  to  read  off  from 
this  what  he  had  to  say.* 

Besides  these  quaint  people,  the  Friar  heard  of  another 
race  called  Muc,  who  dwelt  in  towns,  possessed  their  herds 
in  common,  and  were  very  suspicious  of  strangers,  not  permit- 
ting them  to  go  about  the  country ;  the  very  scent  of  an  Out- 
lander,  they  declared,  would  madden  the  cattle.  Here  perhaps 
we  have  an  allusiou  to  the  non-Chinese  aboriginals  of  Kaosu, 
of  Szechuen,  and  of  Yunnan,  who  now  as  then  lived  in 
fortified  settlements  on  mountain-tops,  herded  their  flocks 
together  in  the  valleys  near  at  hand,  and  practised  a  rigorous 

people  called  Caule  uid  Maute,  who 

are  evidentl;  the  KaoU,  or  reigning 
dynastj  of  Korea ;  in  1231  Korea 
had  Hubmitted  to  Ghenghiz,  and  the 
king  fled  to  'islands  near  the  con- 
tinent,' perhaps  those  which  Rubru- 
quia  mentiouB  as  joined  to  the  main- 
land hj  ice  in  winter,  in  1241 
Korea,  after  a  revolt,  enhmitted  again, 
and  eent  a  niiseion  to  the  Mongol 
Court ;  this  Tni:a{oii  may  have  been 
seen  by  the  Master  William  of  Paris, 
who  told  Rubruqais  of  it. 
^  Riibnirjuia,  pp.  290-291. 


*  These  hats  were  aligbtly  lower  in 
front  than  behind,  not  pointed  hut 
sqnarc  at  the  top,  and  made  of  atilT 
hlack  buckram,  polished  so  that  it 
shone  in  the  siln  like  a  mirror  or 
burnished  helmet.  At  the  temples 
were  long  strips  of  the  same  stuff, 
fastened  to  the  mitre,  and  standing 
out  in  the  vvind  like  home.  Some- 
times these  boms  were  folded  across 
the  mitre  over  the  temples,  like  hoops 
over  the  bead,  and  made  handsome 
ornaments.  Later  in  his  work  Bubrn- 
^uis  refers    to    the    itlands  of   the 
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roBtraint,  aot  uDcODnected  with  moaey  profits,  on  any 
foreigners  who  came  among  them.^ 

Filially,  in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  was  Great 
Cathay,*  anciently  called  tlie  Land  of  the  Seres ;  ^  thence 
came  those  finest  of  silk  stuffs  styled  Seric ;  and  there  also 
was  a  town  named  Seres.  One  of  the  cities  of  this 
country  was  said  to  have  walls  of  silver  and  towers 
of  gold ;  *  many  of  its  provinces  were  still  independent  of 
the  Mongols.  Tlie  Cathayans  were  small  in  stature,  with  the 
tiniest  of  eyes,  a  highly  nasal  speech,  and  great  skill  in  all 
artisan  crafts,  fostered  by  an  tinbending  hereditary  tradition.' 
Their  land  was  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean ;  it  possessed  vines, 
but  rice  was  used  in  preference  to  grapes  for  the  making 
of  wine.  Here  paper  money  was  in  use,  and  the  writing  of 
the  people  was  performed  with  a  brush  like  a  painter's.  In 
one  figure  they  could  combine  the  several  letters  of  a  whole 
word.  Their  doctors  were  well  acquainted  with  the  virtues 
of  herbs,  but  used  no  diuretics  ;  this  Bubruquis  had  seen 
for  himself."  Many  of  this  folk  lived  at  Karakorum,  and 
those  that  were  vassals  of  the  Mongol  Khan  paid  an 
immense  annual  tribute,  no  less  than  fifteen  tliousand  marks 
a  day,  without  counting  supplies  of  food  and  silk. 

All  these  nations,  given  to  idolatry,  from  Uigur-land  to 
Cathay,  dwelt  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Trans-Asian 
Caucasus,'  as  far  as  the  Eastern  Ocean,  but  on  the  south 
of  that  Scythia  which  was  inhabited  by  the  shepherd 
Alongols,  lords  and  masters  of  all  the  races  now  described. 

Scattered  among  them,  and  living  after   their   manner. 


'  Rubruqaja,  p.  291. 

^  Or  Northern  China,  pp.  291-262. 

'  All  identificaCion  which  Bnbru- 
({UiB,  rightly  enough,  is  the  firet  to 
make  explicit,  p.  291. 

*  Singanfil  <t). 


'  'According  to  custom,  all  soub 
followed  the  sams  trade  as  their 
fsthcra,'  p.  292, 

'  It  ie,  however,  false. 

'  111  the  cUsaical  exaggeration  of 
this  term,  cf.  Kubruquis,  ]>,  292. 
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but  ID  reality  of  utterly  differeut  race  and  hablta,  were 
to  be  found  Nestorians  and  Saracens,  els  far  aa  Cathay.  In 
the  last-named  the  Nestorians  possessed  colonies  in  fifteen 
cities,  a  bishop  in  one  town,"  and  great  iufluence  everywhere, 
but  as  to  the  Christianity  and  character  of  these  Nestorians 
the  less  said  the  better.*  They  were  unutterably  depraved, 
often  Pagans  or  Saracens  in  manners  and  customs,  sometimes 
polygamists,  usually  simoniacs,  worse  than  the  Mongols 
themselves.  Words  fafled  to  describe  their  imposture, 
drunkenness,  and  ignorance;  one  of  their  priests,  well  known 
to  Rubruquis,  affected  to  expel  devils  with  simple  purgatives, 
being  himself  no  cleric,  but  a  cloth-weaver,  innocent  of 
the  rudiments  of  letters.  Others  practised  sorcery  with 
swords,  ashes,  stones,  or  twigs ;  they  even  used  chalices 
plundered  from  Christian  lands  in  their  heathenish  divinations; 
it  was  true  they  had  induced  the  Imperial  family'  to  show 
honour  to  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  to  observe  the  fast 
of  Jonah  (or  the  three  days  before  Septuagesima),  but  this 
was  no  atonement  for  their  evil  lives  and  dogmatic  short- 
comings. For  they  ate  meat  on  Fridays,  kept  this  day  as 
a  festival,  like  the  Mohammedans,  had  a  married  priesthood, 

■  Begin  (Rubraquis,  [i.  292),  ap- 
(■arentlj  Singuifii  or  ChsDg'aii,  the 
capital  of  CIiIds  under  the  Han 
dynasty  and  the  site  of  the  famous 
Nestotian  inscriptioD. 

^  Cf.  Rubmquia,  pp.  203.  323-324, 
320.    Among  otlier  things,  Rnbmqi ' 


I  them  of  giving  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Chriatian  religion 
without  any  proof  ot  the  acceptance 
i)f  the  Faith.  Thus,  among  other 
things,  he  mentiona  tbe  arrival  of 
a  Nestorian  monk  («ho  nas  a 
prudent  homo  into  tlie  bargain) 
at  Karskoi-um,  bts  introduction 
at  Conrt  by  the  Grand  Secretary 
Bnlgai,  and  the  favour  of  the  Grand 


Ehau,  who  sent  hia  children  to  be 
bleaied  by  him.  But  Chabot  poinli 
out  hovr  a  Nestorian  envoy  from 
Arghun,  Rsbban  Sanms,  visiting 
Rome  in  128S,  wu  allowed  by  Pop* 
Nicholas  IV.  to  celebrate  Mass, 
and  was  given  Communion  on  Palm 
Sunday  by  the  Pontiff  himself.  To 
the  Nestorian  Patriaieh,  Har  Jabala- 
ba  III.,  valuable  papal  presents  were 
sent  at  this  same  time,  e.g.  a  tjara, 
ling,  and  YMtments. 

*  Hangn's  eldest  son  had  for  tutor 
a  Nestorian  prieet  named  David,  who, 
whatever  he  tau^t  his  pupil,  at  any 
rate  learnt  from  the  Tartars  the  art  of 
hud  dnnking. 
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and  made  use  of  sacred  books  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  a  language 
which  they  had  now  foi^otten,  and  only  read  and  chanted 
like  parrots.  So  with  a  parting  outburst  of  Roman  hatred 
against  the  Oriental  Christianity  whose  depression  was  so 
long  a  cause  of  secret  satisfaction  to  the  Latin  Hierarchy, 
the  Friar  returns  to  his  Itinerary,' 

On  the  30th  of  November  the  mission  left  Kailak,  passed 
through  a  Nestorian  village,*  and  after  three  days  came  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Ala-Kul,  tempestuous  as  the  ocean.*  The 
water  was  brackish ;  and  from  the  shores  the  travellers  saw 
the  famous  'Island  peak'*  in  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  From 
lofty  mountains  in  the  south-east  a  valley  opened  towards 
the  Ala-Kul ;  and  among  these  mountains  another  lake  was 
visible,'  from  which  flowed  a  river,  and  along  whose  basin 
blew  a  wind  of  terrible  strength.  This  valley  they  crossed, 
not  without  fear  lest  the  blast  should  carry  them  into 
the  water  below ;  then,  following  a  northerly  direction 
towards  some  heights  covered  with  deep  snow,  they  hastened 
their  pace  so  as  to  put  two  days'  journey  iuto  one  and 
arrive  sooner  at  the  Great  Khan's  Horde.  From  the  6th 
of  December,  along  narrow  paths  and  over  a  poor  pasture- 
land,  they  hurried  on  through  cold  so  extreme  that  they 
turned  their  sheepskins  with  the  wool  inside :  *  in  another 
week's  time  they  arrived  (13th  December)  at  a  gorge  cele- 
brated for  lis  devils ;  and  here  good  words  were  needed  to  put 
the  tmseea  enemy  to  flight.  So  the  Friars  chanted  the  Creed 
of  Nicaea,  and  for  their  Tartar  guides  they  wrote  the  shorter 
Oredo  and  the  Pater  No^er,  not  as  '  charms  to  be  carried 


'  Babruqnis,  p.  263. 
'  '  Singing  jajf ullj,  Salve  regina, ' 
*  Perhaps  at  that  time  it  forined 
le  and   the  same   vat«r  with  tlie 
m  Mpatate  Sowyk-Kul. 


•  Or    'Ala   tyube,'  mentioned  by 
'ariouB  Cliinree  geographers. 

•  The  Ebi  Nor. 

•  Rock  hill  reads  mi/side,  the  fashion 
roru  in  more  moderate  weather. 
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on  the  bead ' '  but  as  '  saving  words  to  be  borne  within 
the  heart.'* 

After  passing  these  dangerous  mountains,  and  the  low 
land  once  inhabited  by  the  Naimans,  in  a  northerlr/ '  diieciioa, 
the  travellers  crossed  a  final  range  and  descended  into 
the  flat  country  of  Mongolia  itself,  a  plain  vast  as  the  sea 
(26th  December).  On  the  next  day  they  arrived  at  the  Court 
or  Horde  of  the  Great  Ehan,  where  they  were  wretchedly 
boused  in  a  tiny  but,  with  scarce  room  enough  for  their 
baggage  and  their  beds;  their  guide  meanwhile  occupied 
a  large  dwelling,  and  regaled  himself  with  rice  wine,  which, 
to  the  Friar's  discontented  eye,  seemed  as  good  as  the 
best  wine  of  Auxerre, '  saving  only  the  perfume.'  Bubruquis 
was  so  trouljled  by  the  haughtiness  of  the  Mongols,  their 
contemptuous  treatment  of  himself  and  his  friends,  and 
their  obstinate  belief  in  the  submission  of  the  King  of 
France,  that  he  felt  he  would  gladly  give  bis  life  to  the 
preaching  of  a  Crusade  ugainst  these  arrogant  barbarians.* 

The  first  reception  of  the  envoys  took  place  on  the  28th  of 
December ;  the  bare  feet '  of  the  Friars  caused  great  astonish- 
ment ;  and  the  crowd  of  onlookers  gazed  at  the  strangers  as  at 
80  many  monsters,  asking  if  they  had  no  use  for  their 
members,  that  tliey  exposed  them  to  the  frost  so  recklessly. 
A  Hungarian  captive  who  was  present  recognised  the  habit 
of  the  Order,  and  explained   matters  as  well  as  be  could ; 


'  After  the  usual  TarUr  mann 
of.  Chang-chun  and  Eioucn-Tlisaiig 
and  their  fltories  of  agqresaivo  goblin 
(who  piiUed  tfas  hair  of  passongere 
and  were  maddened  like  bulls  at  the 
sight  of  anything  red)  in  the  Thian 
Shan  and  Altai. 

'  Kiibniquis,  pp.  208-205. 

■  Probably     north  -  east.      Tliese 
mountains  were  perhaps  those  : 


called  the  TarbagaUi.  The  Naiman 
coitntiy  was  along  the  upper  basin 
of  the  Irtish  and  the  shores  of  Like 
Kaisan,  from  abont  Semipalatiusk  to 
the  present  Ruaao-Chinese  frontier, 

•  Rubniquia,  pp.  208-300, 

*  Euhruqnie'  inipnideuce  was  not 
altogether  withont  its  renstd ;  next 
morning  he  found  the  tips  of  his  toea 
were  TroteQ,  p.  SOS. 
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tlien  came  Bulgai,  the  Grand  Secretary,'  who  examined 
the  visitors  with  the  help  of  this  HuDgarian,  and  dismissed 
them  to  their  lodgings.^ 

Beturaing  from  Court,  Bubruquis  visited  an  Armenian 
church,  where  he  met  a  hermit,  lank  and  swarthy,  from  the 
land  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  come  to  promise  Mangu  the 
Empire  of  all  Christendom  if  he  would  only  embrace  the 
faith.  Envoys  of  '  Vaatacius,'  the  Greek  Emperor  of 
Nicaea,  were  alao  at  the  Horde,  as  well  as  a  Greek 
'  knight '  and  many  other  ambassadors  from  Western 
States.  All  of  these  bore  witness  to  the  genuine  character 
of  the  new  mission ;  on  the  3rd  of  January  1254,  the  Friars 
were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Mangu ;  and  at  the  door 
of  the  Imperial  tent  the  Latin  visitors  sang  tlie  hymn  of 
the  Nativity — 

'  A  solis  ortoa  caidine 

£t  usque  terrae  limitcm 

Christum  canamus  priiicipem 

Natum  Maria  virgine.' 

The  felt  hanging  before  the  entrance  was  lifted  up  for 
the  Khan  to  hear  the  better ;  but,  none  the  less,  the  visitors, 
when  they  had  done  their  song  of  praise,  were  searched  for 
concealed  weapons  before  they  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
Court-room.  This  was  all  hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  and 
had  a  great  fire  of  wood  and  refuse,  briars  and  sajcaul  roots 
buruing  in  a  grate  in  the  centre  of  the  dwelling.  Mangu 
waa  seated  on  a  couch,  and  appeared  to  be  '  a  little  man,  of 
moderate  height,'  aged  about  five-and-forty  years,  dressed  in 
a   skin  spotted  and   glossy  like   a   seal.^      Among   various 


'  A  Nestorian  who,  through  hia 
Kquaintance  with  a  lAtiii  prisooer, 
the  goldunith,  Muter  William  of 
Paris,  had  made  eome  progress  ta- 
wimls    orthodoxy,    and    had    even 


leamt  to  fast  on  Fridajs.  Bubruquis, 
p.  aoi. 

'  RubniquiB,  pp.  800-301. 

'  This  '  sea-cow '  skin  probably 
came  from  Lake  Baikal. 
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drinks  Rubruquis  chose  a  cervieia,  or  ale  of  rice,  clear  and 
flavoured  like  white  wine ;  but  while  he  sipped  a  little  '  out 
of  respect,'  his  interpreter  was  drinkiug  deeply,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  Frinr  had  to  dispense  with  his  services 
'  such  as  they  were.' '  His  unfortunate  proximity  to  the  Court 
butlers  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  misfortune,  but  as  he 
was  always  tipsy  on  critical  occasions,  aud  at  the  best  had  a 
feeble  grasp  of  Western  tongues,  it  did  not  much  matter. 
Mangu  himself  was  very  incoherent,  and  the  royal  interpreter 
was  only  too  proud  to  be  like  his  muster.  So  for  a  time  the 
visitors  could  uuderstand  little  or  uuthing,  until  at  last  the 
Khan  roused  their  attention  with  a  series  of  plain  questions 
about  the  kingdom  of  France — its  sheep  and  cattle  and  horses, 
and  the  possibilities  of  conquering  the  whole.  Eubruquis  had 
scarce  control  sufficient  to  conceal  his  indignation,  but  he 
returned  an  evasive  answer,  and  gained  the  Khan's  permis- 
sion to  stay  two  months  at  the  £oyal  Horde.  More  than 
this,  he  was  offered  permission  to  visit  Karakorum.^ 

At  the  Court  Eubruquis  met  with  quite  a  little  colony 
of  Europeans.  Besides  the  embassies  which  had  come  to 
bespeak  the  favour  of  Mangu,  there  were  various  captives, 
like  the  woman  Paqnette^  of  Metz,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  Hungary,  and  was  married  to  a  Russian  tent- 
builder;*  or  the  goldsmith,  William  Buchier  of  Paris,*  who 


■  Rubruquis,  pp.  801-30S.  The 
noble  who  had  guided  tbem  from 
Batu's  camp,  on  his  arrival  at 
Mangu'B  horde  ceased  to  take  farther 
interest  in  the  Btrangere,  and  devoted 
himself  to  hia  liquor. 

'  Bubruquis,  pp.  306-306. 

*  Among  other  Europeans  at  the 
Tartar  Court  Rubruquis  mentions  in 
another  connection,  nearer  the  end 
of  his  work.  (1)  a  Teuton  ^rl  dave, 
who  had  been  thrown  into  a  tranoe. 


lasting  three  dajs,  by  the  Hoogol 
diviners  ;  (2)  a  Hungarian  who  bj 
steaJth  had  once  been  present  at  a 
devil-evocation  of  theseume  diviners. 

*  Hmset  (domosj  is  the  word, 
but  the  ordinarv  house  in  these  parts 
was,  of  course,  the  Central  Asian  tent 
or  yurt.  Elsewhere  Rubruquis  tells 
us  that  the  hoas«B  in  Earakorum 
of  mora  solid  coiistructaon  were  made 
by  the  Chinrae. 

>  Master  William  had  been  taken 
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worked  for  the  Tartars  Id  Karakorum  itself.  These 
captives  had  suffered  unheard-oE  misery  on  the  journey, 
but  they  were  now  in  better  case,  and  made  a  good  deal 
of  money  at  times.  Thus  Mangu  had  just  given  William 
the  Goldsmith  3000  marks  and  fifty  workmen  for  a  certain 
contract,  and  to  finish  this  be  was  bound  to  work  his  utmost. 
He  could  not  therefore  spare  Friar  William  the  services  of 
his  son  as  an  interpreter,  though  he  would  have  been  a 
good  substitute  for  the  tipsy  knave  whom  Rubruquis  had 
been  employing.^ 

At  this  Tartar  Court  the  Friar  also  met  a  very  clever 
charlatan,  a  certain  clerk  from  Acre,  who  called  himself 
Raymond,  but  whose  real  name  was  Theodoulos.^  This  man 
had  started  from  Cyprus  with  Friar  Andrew  of  Longunieau, 
and  journeyed  with  him  as  far  as  Persia;  thence  he  had 
proceeded  to  the  Court  of  Mangu  with  stories  of  one  Otho, 
a  bishop,  who  had  received  from  Heaven  letters  in  golden 
characters,  announcing  the  future  triumph  of  the  Mongols 
over  the  whole  world.  With  such  flatteries  Theodoulos 
persuaded  the  Great  Khan  that  he  would  be  a  useful  agent 
of  Tartar  ambition ;  he  was  entrusted  with  the  Imperial 
passport  of  the  Golden  Tablet,"  and  sent  back  to  the  West 

Saracena,  because  'we  know  Meesiaa 
h  God.'  At  that  moment,  in  con- 
lirmatioD  of  his  words,  a  terrible  wind 
arose,  and  devils  were  seen  to  rush 
along  with  it 

'  Rubruquis,  pp.  309-310. . 

'  He  Buggesta  alao,  though  he  doea 
not  eiplioitly  assert,  the  fraudulent 
character  of  another  envoy,  a  Damas- 
cene Christian,  who  professed  to 
bring  offers  of  tribute  and  alliance 
from  the  Sultan  '  of  Uont  Real  and 
Cra*.' 

'  This  was  put  in  the  keeping 
of  Theodoulos'   Mongol   companion. 


prisoner  at  Belgrade,  1 
where  there  was  also  a  Nonnan 
Bishop  from  Belleville  near  Rouen  ; 
a  nephew  of  the  Bishop  was  also 
captured,  whom  Bubrucjuis  saw 
at  Karakorum.  William  was  first 
in  the  service  of  Mangu's  mother ; 
then  in  that  of  the  Great  Khan's 
Brother,  Arabaccha ;  finally  in  that 
of  Mangu  himself.  The  Grand 
Khan  had  given  him  1000  marks  for 
bis  works  at  Karakorum.  Arabnc- 
cha  had  shown  leanings  towards 
Christianity  ;  among  other  things  he 
had  restrained  the  railings  of  certain 
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with  presents  for  the  King  of  the  Franks.  In  his  company 
was  a  MoDgol  spy,  charged  to  observe  and  report  upon  the 
roads,  towns,  men,  and  anna  of  Christian  countries.  As  far 
as  Nicaea  Theodoulos  made  his  way  unchallenged,  but  he  was 
unable  to  deceive  hie  own  people.  The  Greeks  stopped  him, 
examined  him,  and  threw  him  into  prison ;  the  Golden  Tablet 
was  returned  to  Manga ;  and  at  Erzerum,  'on  the  borders  of 
Turkey,'  Friar  William  passed  the  bearers  of  the  dishonoured 
token  on  their  way  to  Earakorum.^ 

While  Rubruquis  was  at  the  Court  another  notable  im- 
postor, the  Armenian  monk  and  'prophet'  before-mentioned, 
whose  name  was  Sergius,  boasted  that  he  would  baptise 
Mangu  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  next  ensuing  (6th 
January,  1254).  But  as  a  fact,  the  Christian  priests,  the 
Saracen  Mollahs,  and  the  Buddhist  Bonzes  were  all  equally 
confident  of  their  ascendency  over  the  Khan,  were  all  per- 
mitted to  enrol  him  among  their  devotees,  and  were  all 
alike  victims  of  delusion.  For  he  believed  in  none  of  their 
creeds,  and  while  they  followed  his  Court  like  flies  after 
honey,  he  only  used  them  as  a  politic  ruler,  ready  to  welcome 
any  means  of  quieting  subjects  of  other  nationalities  and 
faiths.  On  the  12th  of  January,  a  week  after  the  baptism, 
Friar  William  was  present  at  a  Nestorian  service'  which 
the  Great  Ehan  attended  with  some  of  his  household ;  at 
the   Imperial  request  the  Latin   strangers  also  chanted   a 

The  Tablet  nss  '  like  a  pUte  of  gold,  Tartar    weapon.      In   hAOghty   and 

half  a  cubit  long  and  a  palm  broad  ;  obscure    t«nne    Mongii    oHerad    tho 

he  who  carried  it   could  command  French  King  peace  and  the  Weatem 

what    he    pleaaed     without    delay.'  World,  while  the  Tartara  fimahed  the 

Hangn'i    prtsenta    to   the    King   or  conquest  of  the  Saracena. 

France   were  a   strong   bow    which  '  Kubruquis,  pp.  310-313, 

two  men  could  hardlj'  bend,  and  two  ^  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  Stb  of 

'  Bounding'  arrows,  with  ailver  hisidg,  February,    there    was  a    Pagan    or 

full  of  holes,  that  whistled  in   the  Shamaniat  divination  at  Court,   by 

air  when  shot  (Rabmquia,  pp.  Bll,  the  blade-bones  of  sheep, 
812) ;— examples  of  a  famous  Turco- 
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psalm  ;^  and  the  whole  ended  with  a  sort  of  oi^ie — the 
Khan's  ladies  drinking,  the  Nestorian  clerics  singing  and 
'  howling,'  the  Frank  visitors  partaking  of  the  food  which 
came  so  rarely  to  their  mouths,  and  looking  on  at  the  rest 
with  wearisome  disgust.* 

Some  time  after  his  arrival,  Kubruquis  found  that  the 
Court;  was  about  to  visit  KarakoTum,  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  accompany  its  progress.  On  this  journey  '  north- 
ward '  he  verified  the  truthfulness  of  Baldwin  of  Hainault,  who 
'  had  been  there,'  and  had  told  him,  in  Constantinople,  how  all 
the  rivers  of  this  tract  flowed  from  east  to  west,  and  how  the 
route  was  perpetually  on  the  ascent.  Still  further,  towards  the 
sun-rising,  lay  the  famous  Cathay,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  days,' 
and  on  one  side  of  the  road  was  the  home-land  of  Ghenghiz 
and  his  tribe,  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Lake  Baikal,  ten 
days  from  Karakorum.  But  throughout  all  this  region  no 
city,  town,  or  village  was  to  be  met  with,  but  only  the  tents 
of  the  Komade  Kirghiz,  and  the  hunters  and  trappers  *  who 
chased  birds  and  beasts  over  the  frozen  snow  aud  ice  on 
shoes  of  polished  bone.  Yet  nearer  to  the  Pole  lived  in 
abject  poverty  some  wretched  tribes,  who  bordered  on  the 
west  upon  the  Bashkirs  of  Great  Hungary ;  and  north  of 
these  again  was  a  land  of  eternal  cold,  unknown  to 
men.^ 

In  spite  of  all  enquiries,  the  Friar  could  discover  no 
certain  trace,  or  reliable  news,  of  the  monstrous  races  whom 
classic  authors  had  placed  in  these  regions,  except  only  the 


*  The  '  prose,'  Veni,  SancU  Syirilus 
In  reward  fortheirconipUance  Mangu'i 
queen  or  chierUdj  oUcred  them  vslu- 
»ble  presents,  wbiiJi  tliej  declined  for 
theiDselves,  but  allowed  their  drago- 
niui  to  accept.  One  of  these,  a  piece  of 
gold  ejid  silk  brocade,  be  eold  for  80 
beunla  in  Cy))ma ;  Bubruquie,  p.  316. 


'  Rubniquis,  pp.  313,  31S,  etc. 

'  According  to  the  tcstimonj  of 
certain  priests,  from  the  same  Catbsj. 

*  Whom  Rubruquia,  p.  327,  calla 
Ocngai,    perhapa  the  modern   Tun- 

»  Rubraquifl,   pp.    B26,    327,   834, 
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Chin-chin  or  Kangaroo-men,  who  lived,  and  leapt,  in  tiie  far 
Eastern  countries  beyoad  Cathay.' 

On  the  29th  of  March,  wlijle  Maogu  was  still  on  his  slow 
progress  towards  Karakorum,  through  a  mountainous 
country  swept  by  auowstorms  and  bitter  winds,  he  received 
news  of  the  completion  of  his  new  palnce  in  that  settlement, 
and  at  once  hastened  his  pace.  Early  on  the  5tb  of  April 
(Palm  Sunday)  he  and  his  train  were  in  eight  of  the  town, 
and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  formal 
entry  took  place.  Eubruquis  and  his  friends  raised  their 
cross  and  banner,  and  passed  through  the  Saracen  quarter 
and  the  market  to  the  church,  where  the  Nestorians  met  them 
in  procession.  After  service  the  Franks  dined  with  their 
countryman,  William  of  Paris,  and  his  wife,  a  '  daughter  of 
Lorraine,'  but  born  in  Hungary ;  one  Basil,^  the  son  of  an 
Englishman,  was  also  present  Master  William  kept  the 
day  as  a  festival,  for  his  work  at  the  palace  was  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  Court,  and  it  was  to  see  this  that  Mangu 
had  come.  Within  the  high  boundary  wall  that  enclosed 
the  Imperial  dwelling  (like  a  monks'  priory  in  a  Christian 
country),  were  many  buildings,  like  barns  or  storehouses, 
wherein  the  food  supplies  and  treasures  of  the  Khan  re- 
posed :  and  in  the  entrance  the  French  goldsmith  had  made  a 
silver  tree,  with  four  lions  of  silver  at  the  roots  of  the  same, 
and  pipes  or  conduits  from  the  foot  of  the  trunk  to  the  top 
of  the  branches,  round  which  gilded  serpents  were  twined, 
and  above  which,  at  the  summit  of  all,  stood  an  angel  with  a 
trumpet.  In  a  vault  beneath  the  tree  a  man  could  lie  con- 
cealed, and  by  means  of  the  pipes  that  led  up  to  the  angel 
he  could  blow  the  trumpet ;  this  was  a  signal  for  the  lions 
and  serpents  to  pour  out  wine  and  kumiss,  honey-mead  and 

'  Kubruquia,  pp.  327-32S. 
'  Abo  'bom  in  Haugary.' 
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rice-ale,  each  drink  being  duly  received  in  a  separate  bowl  of 
silver.' 

In  its  structure  the  palace  within  the  enclosure  was  not 
unlike  a  church ;  it  had  a  nave  and  two  aisles  separated  by 
columns  and  three  gates  on  the  south  side.  Before  the 
central  gate  stood  the  tree,  and  within,  towards  the  north, 
but  looking  out  to  the  sacred  quarter  and  the  silver  tree, 
through  the  *  portal  of  honour,'  stood  the  throne  of  the 
Great  Kfaan,  'like  a  divinity,'  on  a  dais  with  two  steps. 
The  length  of  the  palace  was  from  north  to  south,  not  from 
east  to  west;  on  the  right  hand,  towards  the  sun-setting, 
was  the  place  of  the  male,  on  the  left  hand,  towards  the  sun- 
rising,  of  the  female,  courtiers.* 

But  although  Earakorum  was  the  capital,  if  any  capital 
there  were,  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  world,  it  was  not  as 
large  as  St.  Denys,  near  Paris,  a  mere  bourgade  among  French 
towns  ;  and  this  boasted  palace  was  hut  a  tenth  of  the  size  of 
the  great  monastery  at  St.  Denys.  Besides  the  Saracen 
quarter  to  the  westward,  already  mentioned,  in  which  were 
the  markets,  and  near  which  stood  the  palace,  there  was 
also  an  artisan  quarter  to  the  east,  chiefly  inhabited  by  men 
of  Cathay.  Beyond  the  town  itself  were  the  palaces  of  the 
Court  Secretaries ;  other  buildings  of  note  were  the  twelve 
idol  temples,  the  two  '  mahummeries '  or  mosques,  and  the 
Christian  church  ;  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall 
pierced  by  four  gates.  Each  of  these  ports  had  a  market ; — 
for  millet  and  other  grain  at  the  east ;  for  sheep  and  goats 
at  the  west ;  for  oxen  and  waggons  at  the  south ;  and  for 
horses  at  the  north.' 

Kubruquis'  ill-compacted  and   gossiping   narrative   gives 
many  stories  of  his  disputes  with,  and  verbal  triumphs  over. 

'  Rubniijiiis,  pp.  334-33S,  337.  -  Kubruquis,  ]>.  336. 

"  Rubniiiuia.  pp,  ii<S-34B. 
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the  Kestorian  and  ArmeDian  Theologians,  and  especially  the 
monk,  to  whose  hospitality  he  had  heen  assigned,  and  whose 
Manichaeism'  was  alone  enough  to  alienate  his  guest.  These 
native  Christians,  according  to  Friar  William,  were  as  greedy 
as  the  lowest  Mongols  ;  not  satisfied  with  getting  drunk  every 
day  at  Court,  they  thrust  themselves  upon  the  unlucky 
Western  visitors  whenever  a  present  of  food  or  wine  had  come 
from  the  Khan's  table ;  and  thus  the  writer  learnt  from  ex- 
perience '  what  a  martyrdom  was  the  charity  of  the  poor.' 
When  in  disfavour  with  Mangu,  these  braggart  'Christians,' 
showing  themselves  in  their  true  light,  thought  nothing  of  an 
offer  to  do  a  vital  injury  to  the  Christians  of  Europe,  and  to 
go  on  missions  as  Tartar  spies  among  the  nations  of  the  West, 
as  far  as  to  St.  James  of  Composlella.  Their  '  miracles 
of  healing'  were  only  done  by  the  aid  of  violent  pui^s 
or  emetics,  which  sometimes  cured  and  Bometimea  killed, 
and  to  obtain  a  generous  testament  from  the  dying,  they 
were  known  at  times  to  kick  and  thrash  them  into  obedience. 
Even  theft  did  not  come  amiss  to  some  of  them ;  a  crucifix 
which  William  of  Paris  had  made  for  Bulgai,  the  Grand 
Secretary,    was    stolen    by    these    missionaries.*      Yet    in 


'  'Did  not  thedevil,'  he  eiclaimed 
once  in  argument,  '  bring  earth  on 
the  first  day  froTti  the  fonr  parts  of 
the  vorld,  Biid  did  he  not  knead  it 
into  clay  and  make  t)ie  hnman  body 
thereof,  and  did  not  God  breathe  a 
8onl  into  the  same  I ' 

'  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Nes- 
torians,  whatever  their  deticiencies, 
were  the  only  Christiana  who  made 
any  impressioo  on  the  Mongols,  and 
prooured  a  comparatively  favourable 
treatment  for  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Khan.  Thus  Hulagu,  whose 
wife  was  a  Nestonan,  usually  spared 
the  lives  of  those  who  belonged  to 


this  faith,  while  his  slaughter  of 
Moslems  was  almost  as  terrible,  as 
tba  msaaacroa  of  Ghenghiz.  Eing 
Hayton  the  Elder,  of  Little  Armenia, 
baa  been  wrongly  couuted  as  a 
Nestoiiar ,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  close  relations  with  the  Nestonana 
and  with  their  help  inSuenced  the 
Tarlars  to  show  greater  favour  to- 
wards subject  Christians :  still  mors 
powerful  was  the  influence  of  a 
Nestorian  doctor,  Simson,  who,  is 
early  as  1241,  a|>pearsB8  a  prominent 
person  at  tlie  Mongol  Court.  Cf. 
Hoyd,  Cmnmtree  da  Levant,  ii. 
67. 
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spite  of  their  heresies  and  their  wickedness,  it  was  some 
comfort  to  find  that  they  accepted  Borne  as  the  Head 
of  all  the  churches  ;  that,  if  the  way  were  open,  they 
would  gladly  take  their  spiritual  rulers  from  the  Pope; 
and  that  it  was  only  need  whicb  made  them  obey  the 
Patriarch  or  Catholic  at  Bagdad,  and  receive  from  him 
their  priests,  their  relics,  their  sacred  oil,  and  their  altar- 
tables.' 

Lilie  John  de  Piano,  though  perhaps  not  so  poignantly, 
Friat  William  and  his  friends  suffered  from  hunger,  cold, 
the  want  of  a  good  lodging,  and  every  misery  of  barbarous 
surroundings,  during  the  chief  part  of  their  stay  at  Mangu's 
Court.  Occasionally  the  Khan  sent  them  food  and  presents 
of  clothing ;  and  at  the  audiences  he  granted  them  they 
might  have  taken  some  handsome  and  costly  gifts  of  silk, 
flaz-cloth,  and  brocade,  if  their  character  had  permitted  it. 
But,  as  a  whole,  their  privations  were  great ;  a  poor  thin 
eheep  had  to  serve  them  for  a  week  ;  on  a  day  of  plenty 
they  were  forced  to  share  with  a  swarm  of  self-invited 
guests ;  and  the  season  of  Lent — when  even  fish  was 
tabooed,  and  when  the  winds  and  snowstorms  of  Mongolia 
were  most  piercing — was  only  less  terrible  than  the  journey 
from  the  Volga  in  midwinter.* 

It  was,  therefore,  not  unwelcome  to  find,  as  the  month 
of  May  drew  on,  that  the  Mongol  Court  was  preparing 
to  dismiss  the  French  mission,  and  to  send  by  their  hands 
Mangu's  answer  to  King  Louis.  First  of  all,  the  Grand 
Secretary*  examined  the  visitors  as  to  their  objects  and 
the  objects  of  their  Sovereign :  demanded  whether  any  other 
embassies  had  been  sent  to  the  Khan  by  the  King  of  France ; 
and  enquired  whether  they  would  escort  a  Mongol  legation 

'  Rubnir|iiiii,  pp.  314,  31B. 
■  balgai. 
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back  to  Europe.  In  answer,  they  repeated  what  they  had 
said  to  Batu,  and  had  already  stated  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Imperial  Horde ;  referred  to  the  visit  of  David  and  Friar 
Andrew ;  and  professed  their  helplessness  to  undertake 
so  perilous  and  political  a  charge  as  was  suggested.  What- 
ever  their  real  feelings,  they  thought  it  well  to  declare  that 
their  wish  was  still  to  remain  at  Mangu's  Horde,  and  to 
pray  for  him,  his  household,  and  his  people.  The  formal 
decision  was  postponed  for  a  few  days;  and  meanwhile,  the 
Khan  was  entertained  by  a  series  of  theological  disputes,*  in 
which  Catholics  and  Nestorians,  Armenians  and  Manichaeans, 
Moslems  and  Idolaters,  carried  on  a  bloodless  warfare, 
sometimes  one  side  '  writing  down'  the  words  of  another  aa 
'false'  or  'impossible,'  sometimes  bursting  into  laughter  at 
the  outrageous  statements  of  their  adversaries,  the  whole 
concluding  in  the  usual  manner  with  deep  potations  and 
loud  singing.' 

At  last,  on  the  31st  of  May,  Friar  William  was  summoned 
to  a  decisive  audience.  Before  lie  entered  the  presence,  his 
new  interpreter,  the  son  of  Master  William,  warned  him 
that  all  was  settled  for  his  departure;  and  so  he  found  it. 
Mangu  was  gracious,  although  Bubruquis  had  been  accused 
to  him  of  insulting  his  Majesty  with  the  name  of  idolater ; 
he  readily  accepted  the  Frank's  disclaimer  ;  and  stretching 
out  to  him  the  sceptre-staff  on  which  he  leaned,  bade  his 
guest  fear  nothing.  (If  I  had  been  fearful,  murmured  the 
Friar  to  himself,  I  should  not  have  come  here.)  Then, 
helped  by  a  not  infrequent  consultation  of   the  fl^on  at 

'  Amongothir  LhiugH,  Tmnsmigia-  old,  who  waa  capable  of  all  rorma 
tion  of  Being  waa  disovisaed,  a  little  of  reaaoning,  knew  liow  to  read  and 
after  the  fashion  of  Plato'i  XeJia.  writ*,  and  claimed  threo  separate  in- 
Master  William  of  Paris,  at  another  carnations ;  evidently  this  was  a 
time,  told  Eubmquis  of  a  boy  from  'living  Buddha'  or  '  Bodhisattva.' 
Cathay,  apparentlyabouttwelveyrai's  "  Rubruquia,  pp.  355-S59. 
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bis  side,  the  Mongol  Emperor  began  to  confide  in  his 
viaitors  aa  he  had  never  done  before.  The  Mongols  believed  in 
one  God,  and  they  perceived  that  as  God  gave  the  hand 
divers  fingers,  so  He  bestowed  on  man  divers  ways  of  life 
and  of  belief.  For  to  the  Christians  He  entrusted  '  Scrip- 
tures that  were  not  kept,'  and  to  others  He  granted  other 
things.  No  one,  they  thought,  should  wrangle  with  another; 
no  one  should  pervert  justice  for  money.  At  this  glance  of 
sarcasm  Rubruquls  protested  his  own  puve  and  peaceful 
conduct,  and  the  Khan,  forestalling  an  exposition  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  which  his  visitors  were  eager  to  give  him, 
announced  his  decision  as  to  their  return.  They  must  go 
back  to  Europe ;  if  they  feared  to  conduct  his  ambassadors, 
would  they  venture  to  be  the  bearers  of  his  letters  or 
his  messages?  On  their  consent,  he  again  enquired  about 
the  route  they  wished  to  follow,  and,  finding  that  they 
hoped  for  '  travelling  charges '  and  a  guard  as  far  as  Armenia 
the  Little,'  he  reminded  them  of  the  all-powerful  Viceroy 
in  the  West,  through  whose  camp  and  with  whose  consent 
they  must  journey.  'There  are  two  eyes  in  one  head,  but 
the  two  have  one  and  the  same  vision ;  from  Batu  you  have 
come,  by  way  of  Batu  shall  you  return.'* 

Bubruquis,  though  not  without  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
revisiting  his  King  and  country,  was  anxious  to  retain  what 
influence  he  bad  gained,  in  truth  or  fancy,  over  the  Ehan  and 
the  Tartars  ;  and  before  leaving  the  Court  he  offered  himself 
as  a  priest  to  the  '  poor  slaves '  at  Bolat,  near  Lake  ^airam. 
This  colony  of  exiled  Teutons  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  visit 
as  an  envoy ;  perhaps  he  could  gain  access  as  a  chaplain  ;  in 
any  case,  had  he  the  Imperial  permission  to  return  to  the 

'  I.f.  Cilicia.  I   thnt,  ai   the   auii  caat  its  rays  over 

'  Rnbruquis,    pp.    368  ■  381.      At      all  tlie  earth,  even  so  hia  own  poivtr 

their  lirst  audience  Mangu  declared   '  and  that  of  Batu  Xfaa\\^  everywhere. 
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Mongol  Empire  ?  la  vague  and  general  terms  Mangu 
assented ;  then,  with  a  parting  cup,  and  an  exhortation  (which 
must  have  sounded  like  irony)  to  comfort  themselves  with 
food  and  guard  their  heeUth,  he  dismissed  the  Friars,  and  they 
saw  him  no  moie.  To  the  last  they  hoped  to  hear  from  his 
lips  some  hint  of  his  inclination  to  the  True  Eeligion,  but  it 
would  have  needed  signs  and  wonders  like  those  of  Moses 
to  extort  such  a  confession  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  such 
a  monarch.* 

There  was  not,  indeed,  much  humility  about  the  letters 
which  Bubruquis  soon  after  received  as  the  result  of  his 
mission.  Like  Kuyuk's  earlier  epistle  to  the  Pope,  Mangu's 
words  breathed  a  haughty  and  fanatical  sense  of  over- 
mastering power  by  the  grace  of  God : — '  This,  by  the 
virtue  of  the  Eternal,  throughout  the  great  world  of  the 
Mongols,  is  the  message  of  Mangu  Khan  to  the  Lord  of 
the  French.  Wherever  ears  can  hear,  wherever  horses  can 
travel,  there  let  it  be  heard  and  known :  those  who  do  not 
believe,  but  resist  Our  Commandments,  shall  not  be  able  to 
see  with  their  eyes,  or  hold  with  their  hands,  or  walk  with 
their  feet.  The  Commandments  of  the  Eternal  are  what  we 
impart  to  you.  If  you  will  obey  us,  send  your  ambassadors, 
that  we  may  know  whether  you  wish  tor  peace  or  war. 
But  if  you  say.  Our  Country  is  far,  our  mountains  are  strong, 
and  our  sea  is  wide,  then  you  shall  find  what  we  can  do. 
For  the  Eternal  makes  plain  what  is  difficult,  and  brings 
near  that  which  is  afar  off.'  Such  was  the  substance, 
with  many  repetitions,  of  the  reply  which  the  One  lord  of 


I  Rubruqnis,  pp.  391-36^.  Man; 
of  the  chief  women  at  Court  soom  to 
have  been  Christiana  of  a,  aort,  e.g. 
the  mothers  of  Haogn,  Hutsgu,  and 
Kublai.  These  facts  supported  the 
idea  of  a  wider  Christiiinitj  among 


Mongola  than  reall;  existed,  and 
fostered  hopes  of  alliance  between 
Chriatendom  and  the  Tartare,  as  well 
as  of  the  converaion  of  the  Great 
Khan. 
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Eartb,^  inspired  by  the  Ooe  God  of  Heaven,  deigned  to  make 
to  a  King  whom  he  already  regarded  as  a  vassal  anxious  for 
hia  favour.  As  to  the  previous  missions  to  and  from  the 
French  Court  in  the  Levant,  they  were  nothing ;  David  was 
an  impostor,  and  Ogul  Gaimish  had  no  authority.  For  'in 
affairs  of  war  and  peace  and  the  welfare  of  a  great  realm, 
what  could  this  woman,  viler  than  a  bitch,  kuow  or  do!'' 
At  a  concluding  festival  in  Karakorum — on  the  7th  of 
June  and  the  next  three  days — a  week  after  the  final 
audience,  Friar  William  saw  ever  fresh  tokens  of  the 
Mongol  power : — the  envoy  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  carried 
in  a  litter  between  two  mules ;  the  ambassadors  of  an 
Indian  Sultan  who  brought  presents  of  hunting  leopards 
and  greyhounds;  and  the  legates  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
(Rum  or  Iconium).  These  Indians  followed  the  same  route 
as  Bubruquis,  on  his  homeward  way,  for  almost  three  weeks, 
going  steadily  west,  and  to  indicate  the  direction  of  their 
country  they  pointed  in  the  same  quarter,  a  good  example 
of  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  which  is  responsible  for  so 
many  of  the  local  misconceptions  of  this  Itinerary.  Mean- 
while, Brother  Bartholomew  of  Cremona  had  decided  to  stay 
behind ;  for  his  part,  soul  and  body  could  not  eudure  the  hard- 
ships of  the  journey;  and  Mangu  was  willing  to  keep  and 
maintain  him  at  the  Court.  William  of  Paris,  who,  for 
different  reasons,  could  not  leave  the  Horde,  was  entrusted 
with  a  fixed  sum  *  to  spend  on  the  Friar's  needs ;  an  equal 
sum  was  given  from  the  Khan's  treasury  for  the  expenses  of 
the  returning  Franks ;  and  about  the  6th  of  July,  1254, 
Rubruquis  set  out  for  Batu  and  the  Volga.  With  tears 
he  parted  from  Bartholomew  and  from  his  good  friend  the 

I  According  to  the  Mongol  view,   I  whom  all  aathority  wu  deriTod. 
Gheughii  Khan.^on  of  Heaven,  vas  '  Bnbruquie,  pp.  3SB-S70-371. 

the  one  and  only  temporal  lord  from  I      '  Fire  '  iaacot.' 
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goldsmith  (ouce,  Hke  himself,  a  subject  of  the  King  of 
France),  who  now  sent  to  bis  old  sovereign  '  endless 
salutations'  and  a  present  of  mysterious  value — a  girdle 
with  a  precious  stone,  such  as  the  Tartars  wore  against 
lightning.  After  refusing  all  other  gifts,'  Friar  William 
accepted  Mangu's  parting  offer  of  '  three  plain  gowns,'  lest 
it  should  seem  that  the  royal  bounty  was  treated  with  scorn  ; 
he  had  already  permitted  his  interpreter,  the  '  Man  of  God,' 
to  profit  somewhat  by  the  liberality  of  the  Khan  ^  and  his 
ladies;  and  the  Tiaaic  and  buckram,  the  furs  and  silks  and 
cotton  cloths,  which  were  carried  back  to  Cyprus,  sold  for 
a  good  Bum.^ 

In  seventy  days  the  mission  accomplished  the  distance 
between  Karakorum  and  the  camp  of  Batu,  apparently 
travelling  (at  least  on  part  of  the  road)  by  a  more  northern 
route  than  on  the  outward  way.  Almost  the  whole  journey 
was  over  desert  country  ;  for  fifteen  days  their  path  lay 
by  a  stream  winding  through  mouutains ;  but,  except  for  one 
tiny  hamlet,  and  a  number  of  graves,  they  never  saw  town, 
village,  or  building  during  the  whole  of  the  time ;  nor  did 
they  take  any  rest,  save  for  the  time  allotted  to  eating  and 
sleeping,  and  one  day,  when  a  forced  halt  occurred  through 
the  want  of  horses.  For  the  most  part,  they  came  through 
the  same  'nations,'  but  not  through  the  same  districts,  as 
they  had  traversed  before.  Three  weeks  out  from  Karakorum 
they  heard  news  of  another  wayfarer,  whose  visit  had  been 
long  expected,  and  who  was  evidently  considered  by  the  Tartars 
to  be  far  more  important  than  the  ambassadors  of  King  Louis. 
This   was   Hayton,  King  of  Little  Armenia  (the  mediaeval 

'  Except  some  pompion   fur-gowns  diatcly  to  the  Imperial  Court ;  but 

iu  tbe  depth  of  winUr.  the  Klian  evideatly  liked  the  eDvoji 

^  Maugu  waa  &t   (iist,   Rubi'uquiB  more,   and  gave  them  better  treat- 
thought,  offeuded  bj  their  going  to  ment,  than  Kuyuk  did  Carpinj. 
Sarlach  iusti-ad  of  proceeding  imnie-  '  Bubniquis,  pp.  368-36P,  372-374. 
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Christian  kingdom  in  Gilicia  and  the  Taurus) ;  be  and  his 
house  had  thrown  themselves  cordially  into  the  Mongol 
alliance ;  and  a  common  enmity  to  the  Saracens  kept  up  a 
good  understanding  and  a  constant  communication  between 
these  distant  and  ill-matched  friends,  between  giant  and 
dwarf.  Much  as  he  desired  to  meet  Hajton,  Bubruquis 
just  missed  the  royal  visitor,  who  reached  the  Imperial 
Horde  in  the  middle*  of  September,  when  Friar  William 
must  have  been  nearly  half-way  on  his  journey  to  the 
Volga.' 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  writer  reappeared  in  the 
Horde  of  Batu  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  as  he 
had  quitted  it  a  year  before.'  Here  be  found  Gossetand  the 
others  iu  safety,  but  miserable,  poor,  and  hopeless;  the 
Tartars  were  already  preparing  to  make  slaves  and  cattle- 
drivers  of  them ;  and  but  for  the  arrival  and  help  of  King 
Hayton,  this  would  long  ago  have  been  their  fate.* 

Batu  did  not  exercise  the  right  which  Mangu  had  granted 
him,  of  revising,  abridging,  or  altering  the  Imperial  reply  to 
the  French  King ;  nor  did  he  object  to  the  southern  route 
by  Persia  and  Armenia ;  but  a  month  passed  before  a  suit- 
able guide  was  forthcoming.  At  last  an  Uigur  was  put  iu 
charge  of  the  party,  and  they  started  for  the  South,  descend- 
ii^  the  banks  of  the  Etil  towards  Sarai ;  when  they  crossed 
the  great  river  near  its  mouth,  they  had  to  pass  three  main 
branches  {each  of  which  was  nearly  twice  as  lai^e  as  the 
Nile  at  Damietta),  and  four  lesser  arms,  composing  a  delta  of 
seven  channels.     In  the  middle  of  this  waste  of  waters,  an 

>  The    tliirteenth.      Hayton    left  Court  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Hangu,  tst  HovembBr.   On  bis  way  he  Barobin,  on  tbe  Syr  Daria. 

had  visited  both  Soriaoh  anJ  BaCn ;  "  Rubruquia,  pp.  37S-376. 

and  on  hie  return  ha  turned  out  of  his  *  ISLh     September     12G3  —  ISth 

road  to  meet  Sartacb  a^n,  as  tlic  September  I'Hii, 

latter  was  then  on   bis   *ouiiiey  to  'Kubruqiua,  p.  377. 
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unwalled  town,  Summer-Eeur  by  Dame,  had  resisted  the 
Tai'tats  for  ciglit  years ; '  Alans,  Saracens,  and  even  GennaDs, 
were  amoDg  its  people ;  aod  it  seems  not  to  have  been  far 
from  Batu's  new  capital  or  camp  at  Sarai.  With  a  good 
fortuue  that  must  have  surprised  the  least  despondent  of  his 
company,  Kubru<]ui3  succeeded  in  recovering  most*  of  the 
books  and  vestments  thfit  had  been  '  kept  in  charge  *  for  him 
so  long;  the  rest  were  left  'to  please  Sartach,' who  really 
cared  fur  none  of  these  things  ;  and  on  the  let  of  November 
the  legation  set  out  for  the  passage  of  the  Caucasus.'  By 
the  loth  of  December  they  had  reached  the  northern  slope 
of  the  mighty  mountain  range;  but  during  the  first  fortnight 
of  November  the  way  lay  through  a  region  absolutely  desert,* 
and  once  they  almost  died  of  thirst.  Both  the  Alan  and 
the  Lesghian  tribes  of  the  hill-country  held  out  stubbornly 
against  the  Mongols,  and  sometimes  even  raided  their  cattle 
in  the  plains ;  to  pass  the  Iron  Gates  or  Defile  of  Derbent 
an  escort  of  twenty  men  was  furnished, — greatly  to  the 
delight  of  Hubruquis,  who  had  often  longed  to  see  the 
Tartars  under  arms.  This  escort,  however,  was  poorly 
appointed ;  of  the  twenty  warriors  only  two  had  cuirasses,  the 
rest  were  equipped  with  nothing  better  than  bows  and  arrows, 
Persian  caps,  plates  of  iron,  and  jackets  of  leather,  awkward 
and  ill-suited  for  active  work  in  combat.' 

The  Iron  Gates,  made  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  between 


'  How  it  had  defended  itself  when 
all  these  waters  were  frozea  in 
winUr  Kubruquiii  does  not  explain. 

'  He  gives  a  coDaidersble  liat, 
bowerer,  of  articles  he  did  not  re- 
cover, e.g.  a  gold-fringed  »ltttr-qloth, 
a  censer,  the  Psalter  of  the  French 
queen,  a  Bible  in  veree,  and  tlie 
Arabic  MS.,  worth  thirty  beiauts, 
already  noticed. 


'  'Mountain  of  the  AlanK,'  m 
Bubiuquia  lalla  them. 

*  Between  the  place  where  Rubru- 
quis  met  Batu's  Horde  and  Ssnii, 
fifteen  days'  journey,  the  country 
was  equally  without  inhabitants, 
eicept  for  a  party  out  hawking, 
headed  by  one  of  Batu's  sons. 

'  Rubniquia,  pp.  377-3S1. 
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the  Caucasus  Mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  marked 
and  guarded  by  a  town  (the  city  of  Derbent),  more  than  a 
mile  long,  but  so  closely  pressed  between  the  hills  and  the 
shore,*  that  its  width  was  never  more  than  a  stone's  throw  ; 
it  was  strongly  walled,  with  parapets  and  towers,  but  with- 
out moats;  the  only  possible  high-road  lay  through  the 
very  middle  of  the  city.  Two  days'  journey  beyond  Derbent, 
the  travellers  passed  a  -Tewiah  colony  at  Snmaroo,*  and  here 
the  route  left  the  Caspian  shore  and  struck  inland,  through 
a  wild,  hilly  country,  abounding  in  remains  of  Alexander's 
ramparts.  Within  certain  other  barriers  in  this  region 
Hebrew  exiles  were  said  to  be  imprisoned,  but  of  these  the 
writer  could  learn  nothing  with  any  certainty.  Still  push- 
ing on  to  the  'South,''  through  Saniag  or  Sbamnka,  once  the 
capital  of  Shirvan,  the  travellers  now  descended  into  the 
great  platu  of  the  Kur  and  lower  Aras,  in  which  the  famous 
cities  of  TiHis,  the  'head  of  Georgia,'  and  Oangea,  the  old 
'  metropolis '  of  the  Khorazmian  conqucrui-s,'  were  to  be  found, 
friar  William,  for  his  part,  made  no  excursions  to 
celebrated  sites,  but  pushed  on  steadily  to  the  south-west 
'  towards  Africa ' ;  leaving  Persia  on  the  left  or  south  and 
Georgia  on  the  right  or  north ;  and  following  the  valley  of 
the  Araxes,  from  the  bridge '  that  spanned  it,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Eur,  to  the  chief  encampment  of  the  Mongol  army 
in  the  land  of  Hyrcania.  This  horde  lay  on  the  Upper  Aras, 
with  special  authority  over  the  conquered  Georgians,  Turks, 


'  Bubrnquia  is  the  onlj  Weitem 
ChriBtun  traveller  of  the  pt«-Polo 
period  who  passes  throuKh  the  Iron 
Gates  of  Derbent 

*  Edriai's  StTrimur ;  of.  BenJKrnin 
of  Tudela  on  the  Hebrews  trans- 
planted by  BhslmaDeser  Asber,  ii. 
158-lfl2;  (Jso  Carpini,  748,  on  the 
'Jewish'  BnitBchi 


*  '  South-weat '  properly. 

*  Of  1225  and  following  jears ; 
Bubniquis,  pp.  381-383.  Oauges, 
Gansh  or  Genje,  is  the  present 
Elizsbetpol. 

'  A  pontoon,  held  together  hj 
great  iron  chains.  Here  Ruhniqal* 
quotes  Virgil,  jSn^id,  viii,  7M : — 
'  pontem  dedignatur  Arsxas.' 
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and  Persians,  but  subordinate  to  the  Tartar  Prince '  govern- 
ing at  Tabriz ;  their  chief,  Bachu  Noian,  entertained  his 
visitors,  not  with  Kumiss,  as  the  Friar  had  hoped,  but  with 
wine,  and  sent  them  on  to  Naxua  or  Nakhitchivan,  at  the  foot 
of  Ararat.  Here  Kubniquis  kept  the  Festivals  of  Christmas 
and  the  Epiphany  in  an  almost  deserted  city ;  where  two 
churchea  alone  stood  out  of  eighty  ;  where  first  the  Saracens, 
and  then  the  Tartars,  had  worked  their  will  on  the  luckless 
Armenians ;  but  where  the  first  resting-place  of  Noah  was 
still  proudly  shown.  Close  by  was  the  Sacred  Mountain 
of  the  Ark,  unscalable  by  mortal  foot ;  for  though  in  itself 
it  did  not  appear  too  high  for  au  ascent,  a  divine  jealousy 
forbade  the  human  race  to  explore  the  '  Mother  of  the 
World.'* 

In  this  ruined  town  of  Kaxua,  one  Friar  Bernard,  a 
Dominican  of  Catalonia,  was  then  staying,  whose  adventures 
had  been  in  singular  contrast  to  the  success  of  Rabruquia 
First  he  had  been  to  Geoi^ia  with  a  Piior  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  who  had  landed  possessions  in  that  country; 
then  he  had  journeyed  in  the  company  of  a  Hungarian 
Friar  to  the  camp  of  At^un  at  Tabriz ;  but  permission  '  to  go 
to  Sartach'was  refused;  and  he  was  kept  in  the  Persian 
city,  miserably  inactive  and  solitary,  his  colleague  having 
been  sent  back  to  Tiflis  and  the  West,  and  his  only  com- 
panion being  a  German  Jay  brother,  whose  language  he 
could  not  understand.' 

Triar  William  was  detained  by  heavy  snow  at  Naxua 
till  the  13tb  of  January ;  thence  he  travelled  through  the 
country  of  Sahensa,  Prince  of  Ani,  a  most  unwilling  vassal 
of  the   Mongol,   who   professed   allegiance   to    the    Boman 

'  Tlie  famous  Argun,   before   this  I   forcM  io  thii  rogion. 
time ;    now    Bupcrwded    bj  one    of  |       '  Bubruquia,  pp.  S81-SS7. 
Manga'e  brothers.     Kara  waa  at  this  *  Eubniquis,  p.  387. 

time  tho  ohiof  statioD  of  the  U  ongol  I 
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Church,  and  longed  for  the  aid  of  the  King  of  France. 
His  capital  was  a  strong  fortress,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Armenia,  famous  for  its  '  thousand  and  one '  (or 
countless)  churches,  but  now  controlled  and  polluted  by  the 
presence  of  a  Mongol  bailiff;  and  here  Friar  William 
encountered  five  Dominicans,  four  of  whom  bad  come  from 
France  direct,  while  the  fifth  had  joined  them  in  Syria. 
They  carried  letters  from  the  Pope  to  Sartach,  Buri,  and 
Mangu ;  but  their  position  was  simply  that  of  mission- 
aries ;  and  their  only  request  of  the  Mongol  lords  was 
permission  to  stay  and  preach.  Rubruquis'  advice  was  sound, 
but  hardly  inspiriting:  with  the  Papal  letters  they  would 
doubtless  be  able  to  enter  the  Tartar  realms,  but  they  must 
take  a  good  supply  of  patience  and  plenty  of  sound  reasons 
for  their  coming  ;  mere  preachers  would  receive  but  scant 
courtesy  among  the  Nomades ;  and,  without  an  interpreter, 
they  would  find  their  lot  a  hard  one.  After  this  warning 
they  started  for  TiHis,  where  some  other  Friars  of  their 
Order  were  then  stationed,  and  the  writer  heard  no  more 
of  their  mission.^ 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1255,  fifteen  days'  journey  from 
Kakhitchivan,  Rubruqnis  entered  '  Turkey '  or  the  Sultanate 
of  Iconium,  crossing  the  head  waters  of  the  Araxes,  and 
passing  through  Marsengen,  between  Kara  and  Etzerum.* 
Near  here  he  struck  the  upper  course  of  the  Western 
Euphrates,  and  down  this  stream  he  journeyed  for  a  week 
to  Camath  or  Eeraakh,  where  the  river  turned  '  southward '  ■ 
towards  Aleppo,  and  where  the  traveller  passed  into  the 
ancient  Cappadocia :  thence  over  high  snow-clad  mountains 

Khian  ;   both,  hovrever,  aro  probable 
stetioQB  of  his  routs. 

*  From  Kenukh  the  Euphr»t«a 
coQtinaea  a  msinl;  weBtword  course 
for  Bome  distance. 


'  Bnhniquii,  pp.  388-890. 

*  Tliough  Eubrnqnia  mantions 
Asfkenmi(-on)  or  Erzemm,  '  a  goodly 
ci^,'  he  does  not  sa;  that  he  visited 
it,  any  more  than  Arsengan  or  Erzin- 
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and through  Sivas  or  Sebaste,^ — the  Cappadocian  Caesarea, — 
and  Iconium,  to  Curta  or  Corycus,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  or 
Armenia  the  Little,  the  practical  end  of  the  journey.  In 
this  last  stage  the  writer  saw  the  site  of  the  Mongol  victory 
over  the  Turkish  Sultan,  where  terrible  earthquakes  had 
changed  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  earth  had  opened 
its  mouth  to  drink  in  the  blood  of  Saracens.  In  Erzinghian 
alone  these  convulsions  had  destroyed  tea  thousand  people  of 
name  and  standing,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  nameless  poor. 
All  through  this  land  was  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's 
words,  '  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain 
shall  be  brought  low.'  ^ 

At  Iconium  Bubruquis  was  happily  freed  from  his  dis- 
honest and  troublesome  Uigur  guide,  who,  as  he  could  get 
no  pay  from  his  convoy,  used  his  commission  and  the  awful 
name  of  Batu  to  extort  money  in  every  town.  For  here,  at 
the  capital  of  the  Seljuk  Sultanate,  were  several  Christian 
merchants,  and  especially  a  Genoese,  Nicholas  of  Santo  Siro,' 
formerly  settled  at  Acre,  who,  with  his  partner,  the  Venetian 
Boniface  of  Molendino,  had  completely  monopolised  the 
alum  trade  of  Turkey,  and  carried  on  su  flourishing  and 
healthy  a  business,  that  what  in  former  days  fetched  fifteen 
bezants  was  now  sold  for  fifty.  It  was  with  the  aid  of  this 
Nicholas  that  Friar  William  arrived  at  last  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean (5th  May,  1255).' 

After  a  short  stay  at  '  Curta,'  Rubruquis  heard  that 
messengers  had  come  from  King  Hayton  to  the  Regent 
of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  these  messengers  reported  that  the 
King  was  now  returning  from  the  Court  of  Mangu,  that 
the  Great  Khan    had  reduced  the  tribute,  and    that  in 

'  In  Lesser  Annenia,  says  Rubra-  l  *  Cf.   what  Carpinj,  772,  says  of 

quia,  atraogely  ;  Caesarea  he  reached  the  Ttalisn  Merchants  at  Kiev,  p.  317 

on  4th  April ;  Iconium  on  ISth  April.  of  tbia  vol. 

■  RabmquiB,  pp.  390-391.                  |  *  Eubruquif,  pp.  891-393. 
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future  no  more  MoDgol  embassies,  so  oppressive  and  ex- 
tortionate,^ were  to  enter  the  friendly  land  of  Little  Armenia. 
The  Friar  now  likewise  hastened  to  the  Court  at  Sis,  told 
what  he  knew  of  Hayton's  movements  in  Tartary,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  pass  over  to  Cyprus.  Here  apparently  he 
trusted  in  his  good  fortune  to  find  an  easy  journey  to  his 
Sovereign.  But  the  Provincial  of  his  Order  would  not  permit 
him  to  quit  the  Levant ;  he  draped  the  illustrious 
traveller  to  Antioch  and  Tripoli,  finally  ordering  him  to 
stay  at  Acre,  and  hindering  the  delivery  of  his  Record 
to  Louis.  Kubruquis  therefore  concludes  by  asking  for 
deliverance  from  this  petty  tyranny,  by  a  few  more  words 
about  the  recent  history  and  political  divisions  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  by  some  su^estions  for  a  fresh  Crusade  along  the 
overland  route  through  Hungary.* 

Carpini  and  Rubniquis  are  the  foremost  Weetem  travellers 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  before  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  and 
of  late  years  something  like  a  controversy  has  developed 
itself  t)ver  their  respective  merits ;  it  may  be  regretted 
that  preference  for  the  one  should  so  constantly  insist 
on  depreciation  of  the  other ;  yet  this  controversy  has  had 
the  advantage  of  bringing  out  more  clearly  the  many  details 
in  which  both  these  Friars  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christian  Europe,  the  range  and  acuteness  of  their  observation, 
and  the  epoch-making  character  of  their  journeys.  And  6rsC 
of  all,  as  to  the  later  writer.  Rubruqais'  narrative  has  been 
deservedly  praised  of  recent  years  ;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  records  of  travel  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  the  journey 
it  chronicles  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  ever  performed 

'  The  Hongol  emtnsaj  to  Icoiiiuni       £:JOO,000  (Vincent  or  Beauraia  xii., 
in   two  years  cost  for  nuuntenance,      cli.  28). 
eielnaJTe  of  bread  and   wine,  about  |       '  Bubruquia,  pp.  362-904. 
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by  a  Latin  Christian  before  the  nge  of  the  great  discoveries. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  l"riar  William  was  an  acute  and 
intelligent  observer,  and  tliat  he  collected  a  mass  of  valuable 
details  on  the  geography,  race-history,  and  manners,  as  well 
as  on  the  religions  and  languages,  of  Asia.  It  is  also  evident 
that  he  was  conscieatious  and  thorough  in  preparing  for 
this  distant  and  arduous  journey,  and  that  his  knowledge  of 
Arabic  ^  was  of  great  service.  This  alone  would  sliow  that 
he  had  something  of  the  gift  of  tongues;  but  a  more. 
surprising  proof  of  his  accomplishments  may  be  found  in  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Mongol  speech,  of  which  he  learnt 
sufficient  to  check  and  put  to  sbame  his  poor  and  tipsy 
dragoman.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  treat  him  as  the 
sole  worthy  predecessor  of  Marco  Polo;  to  minimise  the 
credit  belonging  to  Carpini  in  order  to  give  more  to  his 
successor^;  and  to  put  down  to  the  French  envoy  the 
discovery  of  things  which  others  had  already  noticed.  Thus 
in  geography  it  has  been  indiscriminately  claimed  for  him 
that  he  was  the  first  to  indicate  the  true  sources  and  course 
of  the  Don  and  Volga,  the  inland  character  of  the  Caspian, 
the  identity  of  Cathay  with  the  country  of  the  classical 
Seres,  the  true  position  of  the  Balkhash  Lake,  and  the 
character  of  that  Central  Asian  depression,  of  -which  it 
occupies  the  eastern  extremity;  he  is  also  credited  with 
the  first  description  of  Karakorum,  the  first  menlion 
of  Korea,  and  the  first  notice  of  some  of  the  North  Asiatic 
aborigines,*  In  natural  history  it  may  be  more  readily 
granted  that  he  is  the  first  AVestem  writer  to  mention 
the  wild  ass,  or  Mian,  of  the  Central  Asiatic  deserts,  and 
the  great  sheep  of  the  Pamirs,  now  famous  as  the  arg(Ui 

'  Like  Carpini'sacqiuiDtance  with   I  Piano  deCsrpiiie'),aud  his  superioritj 

SlaTouic.  to  Rubruquia  09  an  obgerver. 

'  Cf.  Hejd't  opioion.  Commerce  du  '  SnoL  u  the  Tuijigiu  or  Otngai. 

Levant,  ii.,  S5,  on  Carpini  ('Jean  da  ' 
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or  ovis  poli ;  as,  in  anthropology  and  pbiloli^,  he  deserves 
the  highest  credit  for  his  account  of  the  CrimeaQ  Gotha, 
his  identification  of  the  Komans  with  the  £ipchak  and 
Kanglae,^  or  Eangitae,  his  careful  distinction  between  the 
Tartars  and  the  Mongols  proper,  and  his  recognition  of  the 
affinity  of  various  dialects  —  those  of  Bashkirs  *  and 
HuDgariaus  on  one  side,  of  fiussianB,  Poles,  Bohemians,  and 
Vandals  on  another,  and  of  Turks,  Uigurs,  and  Eomans 
on  a  third.  Excellent,  also,  is  his  suggestion  of  the  Volga 
origin  of  the  Danube  Bulgarians,  and  his  account'  of  the 
Chinese,  Tangut,  Uigur,  and  Tibetan  writings ;  and  not 
less  excellent  is  his  description  of  the  Christian  communities 
within  the  Mongol  Empire,  their  rituals  and  tenets.  We  owe, 
moreover,  to  him  the  earliest  Western  account  of  the  Lama 
system  of  Northern  Buddhism  in  all  its  details,  and  of  the 
peculiar  dress  and  ritual  of  the  Uigurs. 

But  in  this  list  there  are  several  points  in  which  the 
primary  credit  is  certainly  not  due  to  Eubruquis,  and  several 
others  where  such  credit  may  be  easily  overstated.  As  to 
the  languages  and  dialects  of  the  Mongols  and  their  subjects, 
Rubruquis,  no  doubt,  shows  an  advance  on  his  predecessor, 
and  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  he  mentions  more  of  the 
animals  of  these  wild  regions ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  old  editors  who  treated  Carpini 
as  the  primary  figure  in  the  group  of  missionary  and  diplo- 
matic travellers  who  preceded  Marco  Polo.  For  Carpini's 
narrative  is  a  masterpiece  of  clear  and  accurate  description, 
without  needless  digression;  and  if  its  narrative  of  the 
author's  actual  journey  is  briefer  and  slighter  than  that 
of  Bubruquis,  its  account  of  the  Tartar  manners,  customs, 
and  history  is   not  only   beyond   comparison  superior,  biit 

'  Carpini,  liowevcr,  clearly  identi- 
ties EonanB,  KipchAk.  and  KongiteF. 
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is  the  best  Latin  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Even  as  to  the  journey  or  Itinerarj', — Carpini  ia  so 
regular,  orderly,  anil  logical  in  his  treatment  of  the  matter  in 
hand,  Bubruquis  is  so  bewildering  from  his  verbosity  and  his 
incessant  and  long-sustained  digressions — that  the  French- 
man's greater  mass  of  detailed  observation  does  not  leave 
him  BO  clear  a  supremacy  after  all.  Carpini,  in  fact,  is  only 
put  at  a  disadvantage  because  his  instructions  forced  him 
to  write  the  study  of  a  people,  rather  than  the  account  of  a 
journey;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  modem  gec^raphers 
should  have  preferred  the  rival  narrative  as  more  copiously 
and  dominantlj  geographical.  But  it  cannot  be  forgotten 
that  in  some  places  where  Rubruquis  has  received  credit 
for  an  '  earth-knowledge '  beyond  that  of  his  time  (as  in  the 
recognition  of  the  inland  character  of  the  Caspian),  very 
inaccurate  notions  (as  of  the  nations  on  the  Caspian  coasts) 
likewise  appear.  His  ideas  of  the  geography  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  in  some  respects  like  those  of  the  early  mediaeval 
time,  whereas  Carpini,  mixing  more  wiih  the  natives  of  the 
country,  has  learnt  his  lesson  almost  from  a  modem  point 
of  view.  Sometimes,  also,  Hubruquis  has  been  credited  with 
scientific  triumphs  of  a  rather  shadowy  kind.  Thus  he  says 
that  the  Don  rises  in  a  vast  lake,  and  as  it  is  true 
that  its  source  is  in  a  little  lake,  much  has  been  made 
of  the  writer's  insight.  We  must  take  this  with  what 
immediately  follows,  and  then  we  might  be  staggered  at  the 
doctrine  that  this  vast  lake,  under  the  name  of  the  Maeotid 
Marshes,  stretched  away  to  the  Northern  Ocean.*  Again, 
Friar  William  makes  the  salt  water  basin  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov  a  creation  of  the  Don  and  a  part  of  the  same ;  he  puts 
the  Mountains  of  the  Assassins  or  Mulehet  on  the  east  of 
the  Caspian ;  and  the  compass-directions  which  he  gives  us 
'  Cf.  the  Americftii  '  VerraiMno  Sttt'  Myth. 
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for  his  route  are  almost  always  astray  —  as  in  the  section 
between  the  Crimean  Sudak  and  Batu's  camp  upon  the 
Volga,  or  in  the  reference  to  the  position  of  India  west  of 
Karakorum.  Rubruquis'  account  of  his  journey  from  the 
Caucasus  to  Cilicia  may  be  compared  with  any  part  of 
Carpini's  Itinerary  by  those  who  still  doubt  the  superior 
lucidity  and  narrative-power  of  the  older  Friar;^  and  Brother 
William's  references  to  the  ruling  family  of  Trebizond,  to 
the  journey  of  the  Armenian  King  Hayton,  to  the  wall  of 
Alexander  and  the  Iron  Gates  in  the  Caucasus,  may  be  set 
off  against  John  de  Piano's  confuaed  language  about  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural  falling  into  the  Sea  of  Greece.^  Rubruquis  gives 
an  excellent  description  of  the  Mongol  Court  and  of  Kara- 
korum ;  he  was,  moreover,  fortunate  in  meeting  with  good 
information  about  China  and  Eastern  Asia;  but  even  here 
he  is  not  entirely  beyond  ciiticisni.'  Thus,  while  in  one 
place  he  puts  Cathay  on  the  Eastern  Ocean,  with  only  sea 
beyond  it,  in  another  place  be  makes  other  lands  border 
Cathay  on  the  east. 

Above  all,  those  who  would  blot  out  the  older  traveller 
in  favour  of  the  younger,  forget  that  some  respect  is  due  to 
priority.  Carpini  went  to  the  East  eight  years  before 
William  of  Rubruck,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
French  ecclesiastic  had  read  (or  heard)  the  narrative  of  his 
Italian  brother  Polycarp*  if  not  in  the  longer  form,  at  any 
rate  in  an  epitome. 


'  This  part  of  Rubruquis'  route  is 
almost  impoesible  to  rcconatruet,  and 
its  confusioDS,  digressioDB,  aad  repeti- 
tiona  are  endless;  but  noirhere  does 
Carpiui  leare  us  in  any  doubt  of  liia 

*  Carpini  does  not  expressly  saj  this ; 
he  enamerates  Duiepr,  Don,  Volga, 
and  Ural ;  says  the;  were  full  of  fish ; 
and  adds  that  'these  rivers'  fell  into 


the  Sea  of  Greece.  He  may  be  think- 
ing only  of  Don  and  Dniepr,  but 
in  any  cose,  hia  language  would 
nusleod. 

'  He  is  not  alone  in  his  mention  of 
Cathay,  of.  Carpini,  p.  853  (an  admir- 
able description) ;  or  of  Turkey,  of. 
Csrpini,  p.  680. 

•  Cf.  p.  268  of  Rubniquia'  teit ;  p. 
339  of  this  vol. 
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But  if  there  are  some  grounds  for  refusing  to  oust  tlie 
first  great  Lntiu  traveller  in  Central  Asia  from  the  place 
he  haa  long  held;  and  if  we  may  still  ask  for  John  de 
Piano  the  special  honour  of  a  pioneer  and  a  place  in 
mediaeval  land-travel  quite  abreast  of  Friar  William ;  yet, 
on  the  other  band,  the  latter  must  never  again  be  treated 
with  the  neglect  that  has  often  been  his  lot.  For  the 
envoy  of  Louis  IX.,  when  all  deductions  have  been  made, 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit  and  extraordinary  success. 
We  may  contrast  the  missions  carried  out  by  him  and  by 
Carpini  with  the  abortive  attempts  of  Brother  Bernard 
the  Catalan,  and  the  other  Friars  whom  Rubruquis  en- 
countered in  the  course  of  his  journey  home,  or  with  those 
of  Ascelin,  Lawrence,  and  the  rest  of  the  official  legates, 
who  by  their  failures  had  already  thrown  some  light  on  the 
difficulties  of  a  Christian  embassy  to  Mongolia. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  know  nothing  of  his  life,  his 
appearance,  or  his  character,  except  for  the  casual  remarks 
of  his  own  Itinerary  on  the  heaviness  of  his  body  and  tlie 
poverty  of  his  dress.  But  from  Roger  Bacon  we  have  one 
word  more — a  reference  to  a  meeting  of  the  English  philoso- 
pher with  the  French  traveller,*  whose  more  important  geo- 
graphical passages  are  well  summarised  in  the  Opus  Majus. 

From  the  time  of  Bacon  to  that  of  Hakluyt  no  one 
seems  to  have  taken  any  interest  in  Rubruquis;  only  with 
Bei^eron's  translation  of  1634  did  his  own  country  begin 
to  appreciate  and  study  him ;  hitherto  John  de  Pl&no  had 
obscured  him  only  too  effectually.  Thus  neither  Vincent 
of  Beauvais,  nor  Wadding,  the  annalist  of  the  Franciscans, 
uor  Gerard  Mercator  in  Hakluyt's  day,  had  any  clear  ideas 
about  the  French  traveller.  It  was  not  altogether  unnatural 
that  Kubruquis  should  be  neglected  by  the  purely  ecdesi- 

'  Id  France,  a  few  yarn  after  UJa  return. 
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asticftl  writers,  for  his  journey  was  not  of  a  purely  ecclesi- 
astical origin  or  character ;  he  was  not  sent  by  the  Pope, 
by  his  Order,  or  by  the  Church,  but  by  the  King  of  FraDce ; 
and,  like  the  Friar  Andrew  of  Longumeaii,  he  has  often  been 
treated  as  a  purely  secular  figure.  But  the  indifTerence 
shown  bim  by  'profane'  historians  and  geographers  has 
been  far  more  inexplicable.  Thus  John  Pits  calls  bim  an 
Englishman,  Wadding  makes  him  a  native  of  Brabant,  and 
others  have  credited  him  with  two  works  upon  the  East — 
one  an  Itinerary,  a&d  the  other  a  History  of  the  Tartars, 
both  being  evidently  sub-divisions  or  sub-titles  of  the  report 
we  have.  Only  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  has  the 
Franciscan  Order  done  justice  in  it3  records  to  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  its  sons ;  ^  a  little  earlier  (in  1839)  the  first 
adequate  edition  appeared  of  the  text  of  Cubruck,  as  well  as 
of  Carpiui.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Furchas  had  referred  to  the  journey  of  Friar  William  as 
a  'jewel  of  antiquity*;  and  in  our  own  day  both  Peschel 
and  Yule  havti  drawn  attention  to  the  comparative  freedom 
of  both  the  Latin  envoys  from  legendary  twaddle,  to  their 
vividness  of  narrative  and  humanity  of  outlook,  and  to  their 
admirable  common  sense.  Both  travellers  had  strong  pre- 
judices; both  hated,  and  had  cause  to  hate,  the  Mongols 
who  bullied  and  starved  them ;  both  are  naturally  critical 
of  the  Nestovian  rivals  of  the  Church  of  Eome ;  but  here 
Bubruquis  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  candid  friend 
or  faithful  dealer,  and  loads  his  pages  with  unconvincing 
abuse  of  men  more  successful  than  himself  in  the  con- 
version and  improvement  of  a  hard-drinking,  loose-living, 
and  supremely  arrogant  barbarian  race. 

One  other   traveller  of  this  time  remains,  one  who  is 

Sioria    ■anivtrialt    delU    Miaaie 
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closely  connected  with  William  de  Eubruquie,  through  the 
evidence  of  the  Friar's  own  narrative ; — Hayton,  King  of 
Little  Armenia.  This  mediaeval  principality  had  been 
founded  in  Cilicia  by  exiles  from  Great  Armenia'  in  the 
North,  who  had  set  up  an  anti-Byzantine  state  in  the 
Taurus,  and  who,  pressed  between  Constantinople  and  the 
Saracens,  were  glad  to  ally  themselves  both  with  Franks 
and  Tartars — with  the  former,  in  faith  as  well  as  in  arms ; 
with  the  latter  more  vaguely,  but  not  less  skilfully.  Leo  II., 
in  1198,  had  taken  the  title  of  King,  and  received  the  holy 
rites  of  unction  and  coronation  from  a  Latin  prelate,  Conrad 
of  Wittelabach,  Archbishop  of  Mainz ;  he  married  succes- 
sively two  Latin  princesses,  and  conquered  part  of  Isauria ; 
but  his  capital  remained  in  the  highland  fortress  of  Sis, 
although  the  plain,  from  Tarsus  to  Alexandretta,  now  pro- 
fessed a  like  allegiance ;  and  not  less  significantly  it  was  at 
Sis  that  the  new  Patriarchate,  created  by  the  Southern 
Armenia  as  a  rival  to  Echmiadzin,  found  its  home.  Hayton 
the  traveller  was  son-in-law  and  successor  of  this  Leo ;  he 
himself  belonged  to  the  family  of  Bupen,  but  he  obtained 
the  throne  by  his  marriage  with  Leo's  only  child  Isabel,  and 
his  father  Constantine  was  but  one  of  his  subjects.  Before 
his  accession  in  1224  he  had  been  constable  and  'bailiff'  of 
the  realm,  and  during  a  reign  of  five-and-forty  years  he  had 
to  keep  every  soldier  in  constant  readiness,  and  to  exercise 
every  quality  of  a  statesmanlike  diplomacy,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  little  kingdom.  All  around  him,  in  this  time, 
went  on  a  struggle  of  fell  and  mighty  opposites,  a  conflict 
of  powers  so  great  that  his  own  could  hardly  weigh  in  the 
scale;  but  earlyin  his  reign  he  perceived  one  sate  rule  of 

*  When  tbe  Bjzantines  killed  King  I  on  iDcemant  war  against  Conatanti- 

Gagik,  Dus  of  his  relatives,  Rupen  b;  nople.     The  Zeitun  AnoeDiaDs  are  a 

name,   escaped  to  the   Taiinia    and  relic  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Rufwn,  Leo 

established   himself   there,   carrjing  I  II.,  and  Hsytoii. 
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policy  ;  and  that  rule,  faithfully  observed,  brought  his  light 
barque  through  a  tempest  fatal  to  many  heavier,  gmnder, 
and  more  ancient  vessels. 

For  King  Hayton,'  '  the  pious  friend  of  Christ,'  was 
quick  to  discern  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Mongols, 
and  in  spite  of  his  Latin  faith  and  friendship,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  terms,  and  even  something  of  an  alliance, 
with  the  terrible  Infidel.  This  good  understanding  had 
already  lasted  some  years,  when  (on  the  accession  of  Kuyuk 
in  1248)  Hayton  commissioned  his  brother  Sempad,  the 
Constable  of  the  kingdom,  on  a  mission  to  his  new  overlord, 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  friendly  relations.  Sempad  was 
absent  four  years  on  this  embassy,  and  during  this  time  he 
despatched  to  his  King  a  long  letter,  dated  from  Saurequant 
or  Samarcand,  and  full  of  details  which  helped  to  support  ' 
the  current  delusion  as  to  the  Christianity  of  lai^e  parts 
of  Central  and  Further  Asia.  He  describes  the  gathering 
of  the  Mongol  lords  and  princes,  for  the  election  of  Kuyuk, 
from  India  and  from  Kashgar,  from  Vhala  and  from 
Tanckat,  the  home  of  the  Three  Kings  of  old.  Here  all 
the  people  were  Christians,  and  'believed  in  the  Three 
Kings';  Christian  churches*  stood  before  the  gate  of  the 
Khan's  palace,  and  Christianity  had  become  the  religion  of 
this  great  Sovereign  *  and  his  people.  All  over  the  East  the 
true  believers  were  to  be  found,  though  scattered,  possess- 
ing fine,  ancient,  and  well-built  churches,  many  of  which 
had  been  despoiled  by  the  Turks.  It  was  Knyuk's  grand- 
father, the  great  Ghengbiz  himself,  who  first  gave  Christians 
liberty  of  worship,  and  protected  them  from  Saracen  insults ; 
now  Moslems  were  despised  and  put  to  nought;  but  the 

'  Id  th«  MSS.  usuall?  'Hethnm.'      i   and  the  Thre«  Kings.' 
"  '  In  thoir  chorches,'  wrote  Scm.  '  I'liu  Ivtimi. 

pad,  '  I  bftve  Meo  pictures  of  Christ  { 
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Christian  faith  made  lesa  progress  than  it  would  hare  dooe 
if  its  preachers  in  these  parts  of  Asia  had  not  been  men  of 
indifferent  character,  who  deserved  a  signal  punishment 
Sempad  concludes  with  a  story  of  an  Indian  prince,  a 
Christian  in  faith,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  Tartars,  had 
vanquished  the  Saracens ;  in  this  tale  was  perhaps  con- 
tained both  a  suggestion  to  Hayton,  who  was  pursuing  a 
similar  policy,  and  a  justification  of  his  past  conduct. 

King  Hayton  himself  undertook  a  similar  jouraey  about 
two  years  after  Sempad's  return.  On  the  accession  of 
Mangu  he  received  an  invitation,  or  command,  from  Batu, 
the  Eing-maker'  and  General  established  in  the  North,  with 
a  countless  multitude,  upon  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Etil ; 
the  faithful  and  favoured  vassal  of  the  Khan  was  summoned 
to  visit  both  the  Western  Horde  upon  the  Volga  and  the 
Imperial  Court  in  Mongolia ;  nor  did  he  venture  to  disobey. 
But  in  order  to  pass  safely  through  the  neighbouring  Turkish 
realms  in  the  upland  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  hated  and 
feared  as  a  prime  enemy  of  Islam  and  a  client  of  the 
Mongols,  he  found  it  needful  to  disguise  himself;  and  so, 
almost  unattended,  without  baggage  and  without  servants, 
after  twelve  days  of  hazardous  travel,  he  arrived  at  Kara  and 
the  first  Tartar  camp  in  the  early  spring  of  1254.  Here 
Bachu  Noian^  commanded,  and  under  his  protection  the 
Armenian  Prince  stayed  some  time  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aragadz  or  Alagoz,  near  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 
Echmiadzin,  waiting  for  the  presents'  which  were  to  be 
sent  after  him,  and  which  soon  appeared  under  the  care 


'  '  Baaileopator.' 

*  The  Baiju  of  sons  writers,  the 
Baachu  of  Bubraquk,  3S4  ;  and  the 
Oeueral  to  whom  the  Pope  sent  Fiiu* 
Auaelni  in  1246-47. 

'  It  U  evident  that  Hajton,  hunt- 


ing in  disguise  through  the  land  of 
hie  Turkish  enemies,  would  avoid 
encumbering  liijnself  with  pTefuta, 
or  drawing  attention  to  hia  journey 
hy  a  nuraeroua  suite, 
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of  a  distinguJBhed  escort.  This  escort  was  apparently  giitded 
by  Basil  the  priest,  who  had  brought  Batu's  summoDS  from 
the  steppes;  and  among  the  party  were  the  Abbot  James, 
formerly  an  ambassador  to  Nicaea,  who  had  negotiated 
for  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  John  Palaeologus ; 
also  the  Abbot  Mekhitar  of  Skerra,  who  had  paid  an 
earlier  visit  to  '  the  East,'  a  bishop  named  Stephen,  and 
two  priests. 

With  this  suite,  and  the  indispensable  offerings  they 
brought  for  the  Tartar  lords,  Hayton  resumed  his  journey, 
and  passed  through  Albania  or  the  '  laud  of  the  Aghovans,' 
the  gate  of  Derbent,  the  fortress  of  Chor  (beyond  the  giant 
wall  of  the  Caucasus)  and  the  Korth  Ca.spian  plains,  reaching  at 
last  the  camps  of  Batu  and  Sartach,*  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  marked  distlnctiou,  and  the  pretence,  if  not  tlie  reality, 
of  cordial  friendship.  On  the  13th  of  May  he  set  out  again 
OD  the  next  and  most  trying  stage  of  his  Journey,  to  the 
Court  of  Mangu,  the  'immeasurably  long'  road  beyond  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  narrative  in  this  section  ^  only  stops  to 
mention  the  passage  of  the  Biver  Yaik  or  Ural ;  the  arrival 
of  Hayton  at  a  place  called  H&r,  midway  between  the 
Hordes  of  Batu  and  Mangu ;  the  country  of  the  Aumani  or 
Naiman  on  the  Upper  Irtish ;  *  and  the  land  of  the  Kara- 
Ehitai  close  to  the  Imperial  headquarters.  On  the  14th  of 
September  the  Great  Khan  received  his  ally  in  'glittering 
splendour,'  accepted  his  presents,  and  for  near  fifty  days 


'  Sartech  was  a  reli^^ioua  diriatiaii, 
declares  the  writer  of  Hay  ton's 
Itinerary,  Kirabos  Gandaketsi.  In 
deference  to  Hayton,  indulgence  was 
ihown  to  those  of  Bubrui^uia'  pai-ty 
who  had  been  left  behind,  and  their 
bard  lot  was  bettered  in  various 
waya.  But  for  the  King,  these  un- 
forttmat«s  belieTsd,  they  would  have 


been  enslaved  while  Rubrtlquia  was 
still  in  Mongolia. 

°  It  ta  Eiipposed  by  Klaproth  and 
Vule  that  flajton,  on  hie  outward 
route,  went  far  to  the  north  of  the 
road  of  Carpini  and  Rubiuquis ;  but 
tliia  does  not  seem  necessary. 

'  Erthij,  in  Hayton's  narrative, 
I.;,  the  Mongol  Erttia. 
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kept  him  as  an  honoured  guest ;  it  was  not  till  the  Ist  of 
November  that  Hayton  started  on  his  return,  by  a  route 
so  distinct  from  almost  all  other  mediaeval  Itineraries  as  to 
deserve  a  more  prominent  place  than  has  usually  been 
given  it.  After  a  month's'  travel  the  King  reached  a 
place  called  Ghumsghur,  now  unknown,  but  evidently 
between  Karakorum  and  Barkul ;  ^  next  he  passed  through 
Berbalekh  or  Barkul  and  Bishbalig  or  Urumtsi;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  he  describee'  a  race  of  wild 
men  scattered  over  a  desert  region,  naked  and  without 
speech  or  language,  whose  heads  were  covered  not  with 
human  but  with  horses'  hair.  In  the  same  country  were 
wild  horses,  of  black  and  yellow  colour,  lai^er  in  size  than 
the  steeds  tamed  by  man  ;  wild  camels,  also,  with  two  humps, 
and  other  marvela 

From  the  PeTUapolw  represented  by  the  modern  Urumtsi,* 
Hayton  passed  through  a  number  of  towns  whose  position  is 
now  conjectural — ^Yarlekh,  Euluk,  Henkakh,  and  Jambalekh. 
The  last-named,  however,  is  an  important  point  in  nearly  all 
the  Chinese  Itineraries  of  Central  Asia  belonging  to  this 
time;  and  it  answers  to  their  Chang-bala  or  Fung-jun-fu, 
on  the  Eiver  Zeng,  somewhere  between  the  Thian  Shan 
and  the  Lake  Bulkatsi  Nor.  The  next  stages,  Ehutapai  or 
Khutaiyai,  and  Anki-  or  Tangi-balekh,  were  probably  in 
the  same  river  basin ;  and  both  must  be  looked  for  west  of 
Jambalekh,*  and  perhaps  in  the  plain  of  Borotala,  near 
Lake  Sairam.     After  this  the  narrative  places  the  '  entrance 

'  Thirty  days. 

'  One  of  the  chief  points  i 
road  from  Lake  Sairun  and  the 
Balkhash  basin  along  the  northern 
aide  of  the  Thian  Shan  and  over  the 
Gobi  Desert  to  Oliina.  Ummtsi. 
dueivestofBarkiU,  is  abnost  midway 
between  this  point  and  El4ja. 


'  Almost  in  the  Bame  language  as 
Bnbniquis, 

*  Bishbalig,  'tlie  Five  cities,'  the 
ancient  centre  of  th«  Uigur  nation. 

'  On  the  maiii  route  from  the 
modern  Ehutukbai,  north-west  of 
Urumtsi. 
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of  Turkestan/  ^  and  the  town  of  Fhulat,  Pulad,  or  Bolat — the 
reported  station  of  the  Teuton  captives,  whom  Rubruquis 
so  ardently  desired  to  see,  a  leading  place  in  the  Central 
Asia  of  the  thirteenth-century  Celestials,  and  to  be  fixed 
with  tolerable  certainty  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Sairam,  the  Sut-kol  of  Hayton.  Thence  the  way 
led  over  the  Borokhoro  Mountains,  a  north-eastern  branch 
of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  (leaving  behind  the  '  Sea  of  Milk ' 
or  '  White  Lake  of  Tranquillity ' )  it  brought  the  traveller 
down  into  the  basin  of  the  Hi,*  on  the  western  side  of  the 
great  dividing  range,  and  so  to  the  Town  of  Apples  and  Town 
of  Serpenta,"  near  the  modern  Korgos,  to  the  west  of  the  pre- 
sent Eulja.  From  this  point  Hayton  crossed  a  range  called 
Thoros  (probably  one  of  the  outliers  of  the  Kussian 
'Alexander'  Mountains),  and  appeared  before  Hulagu — 
the  future,  but  already  designated,  conqueror  of  Bagdad — 
at  Talas,*  midway  between  the  Syr  Daria  and  the  Chu. 
To  Hulagu,'  as  Mangu's  brother,  was  entrusted  the  supieme 
command  in  the  south-west  uf  the  Mongol  Empire — the  army 
of  the  East  or  the  Levant,  as  Hayton  calls  it — and  he  was  to 
take  the  leading  pirt  in  the  next  great  forward  movement 
of  Tartar  conquest.  In  this  movement,  against  the  Moslem 
world,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  King  Hayton  was  to  aid; 
and  his  journey  to  the  Imperial  Horde  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  discussion  of  the  anti-Saracen  projects 
dear  to  both  the  allies. 


'  TKkojnTik  and  Dinka-baUkh  are 
the  pkces  first  meDtioned  in  Hayton 'a 
Becord  after  the  'entry'  into  Tnr- 
kesbui.  Neither  can  be  fixed  at  all 
withcertoiiit;,  oreven  probabiUtj. 

*  Hajtoii's  Ilan-su. 

*  [1)  Halu-balekh  or  Almalik  ;  and 
(2)  lUn-balekh  ;  (1)  on  the  banhB  of 
the  Alimatu,  or  'Apple-bearer,'  which 


joinB  the  KorgM  Gol,  a  northern 
tributary  of  the  Ili ;  (2)  the  Chinese 
lli-bala,  still  marked  by  ruina  on  the 
banks  of  the  llan-losh-eu,  ur  'river 
of  the  Serpent's  Head,'  an  affluent  of 
the  Tiiu. 

*  Probably  notfarfrom  the  modern 
Aulie-Ata. 

'  'Hulavn' in  Hayton, 
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From  Talas/  Hayton  turned  north-west,  following  in  the 
main  the  course  of  the  Syr  Baria,  but  keeping  ou  the  further 
or  north-east  side  of  the  Eara-tau  range,  to  Barcbin  and 
Sengak  or  Signak,  on  the  44th  parallel  of  north  latitude  and 
a  little  above  the  modern  Julek,  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Jaxartes.  Here  Mount  ThoroH  *  begao,  and  here  was  the 
old  home  of  the  Seljuk  Turks;  here  also  Hayton  left  bis 
road  and  went  off  to  meet  that '  religious  Christian,'  Prince 
Sartach,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Mangu,  to  receive  the 
investiture  of  the  Kipchak,  according  to  one  story ;  to  arrange 
for  taking  part  in  the  attack  on  Bagdad,  according  to 
another.  After  this  digression,  Hayton  returned  to  Signak 
and  retraced  hia  course  up  the  valley  of  the  Syr — but  this 
time  in  the  basin  of  the  river  itself  and  along  the  south-west 
side  of  the  Kara-tau — passing  through  the  'large  city'  of 
Savran,  Yasun  or  Hnzret-i -Turkestan,  Otrar  the  famous, 
and  Jizzak  on  the  south-west  of  the  Jasartes,  where  he  again 
reached  a  land  well  known  to  all  Westerns,  the  country 
of  Samarcand  and  Bokhara.  Still  moving  south-west,  he 
crossed  the  Oxus*  (apparently  near  Charjui),  and  by  way  of 
Merv  and  Sarakhs,  entered  Khorasan,  and  approached  the 
frontier  of  the  Midehet  or  Assassins,  whose  destruction  had 
been  already  decreed  by  Mangu  Khan,*  and  whose  end  was 

L  by  Roesa,  bnt 
they  wera  probably  along  the  north- 
east aide  of  the  Kara-tau.  Hajton's 
couree  in  this  aection  of  his  route 
must  have  beau  very  eiiuilar  to 
Carpini's.  On  Otrar,  ef.  John  de 
Piano,  pp.  305-6  of  this  volunie. 

'  While  Eubniquia  waa  still  at 
the  Mongol  Court,  Uangu  was 
warned  of  an  Asaaaain  emiaBary  then 
on  the  waj>  to  remove  him,  and  in 
consequence  the  extirpation  of  the 
sect  was  immediately  ordered,  and 
executed  in  12eS. 


'  Up  to  this  point,  from  UrumM,   {   now  unknown,   c 


he  had  bean  following  a  mainly 
weaterly  direction,  with  only  a  little 
south  in  it. 

"  The  Kara  ■  tau  ia  evidently 
meant ;  it  is  not  really  separated  from 
the  Alexander  Mountains  with  which 
it  miitcB  by  the  Chatkat  and  Chi- 
chichkan  ranges. 

*  The  other  placce  he  names 
between  Talaa  and  Signak :  Kkti- 
tvgktekin,  Barkaid,  SiUghan,  Uraao- 
ghan,  Kayi  ■  karU,  Khmarkh  or 
KamoU,  and  KhtudakhoiT,  are  mostly 
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not  long  delayed.  Skirting  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  and  traversing  the  boundary  province  of  Maz- 
anderan,  the  Armenian  priDce  seems  to  have  visited  the 
great  cities  of  Rai  (or  BhE^ae,  near  Teherau),  Khazovin 
(Eazvin,  or  Kasben),  and  Tavrez  (or  Tabriz) ;  thence  crossing 
the  Aras,  he  reappeared  at  the  Court  of  Bachu,  which  had 
apparently  now  been  moved  from  Kars  to  the  fortress  of 
Sitiens,  near  Lake  Gokcha.* 

Thanks  to  the  powerful  aid  of  his  Mongol  allies,  Hayton's 
journey  was  rapid ;  it  was  only  eight  months  after  quitting 
the  Horde  of  Mangu  that  he  reached  the  borders  of  his 
kingdom  (a.d.  1255);  and  here  he  at  once  resumed  the 
powers  of  government.  He  continued  to  exercise  them  until 
his  abdication  in  1269,  three  years  before  his  death ;  bis 
scribe  £irakos,  the  actual  compiler  of  the  Koyal  Itinerary, 
died  in  the  same  year  as  his  master  (ad.  1272) ;  and  thus 
passed  from  the  world  an  intrepid  and  sagacious  prince,  who 
by  his  timely  friendship  with  the  Power  in  being,  may  have 
helped  to  avert  a  terrible  storm  from  Christendom,  and 
whose  great  journey,  if  recorded  by  a  competent  hand,  might 
have  ranked  with  the  narratives  of  the  two  chief  Friar- 
travellers  of  the  West 

The  scribe  concludes  with  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the  good 
stories  which  King  Hayton  was  not  afraid  to  relate  on  his 
return,  and  among  these  none  was  more  curious  than  the 
following,  in  which  modern  students  have  easily  recognised 
the  mystical  tenets  of  Buddhism.  The  idolaters  of  Cathay 
worshipped  a  clay  image  called  Skakemonia.     This  image  re- 


house of  one  '  Kurd,'  a  Christian 
prince  of  Aimenia,  in  the  village  of 
Vardenis,  near  Mount  Arai  and  the 
celebrated  patriarohal  monasteiy  of 

EoLmiadziu. 


'  A  Bubatitute  for  Bachu  or  Baiju, 
one  Kboja  Nojan,  seems  to  have 
taken  the  command  of  the  main 
Tartar  arm7  at  Kars.  Both  going 
and  returning  Hajtoti  atajcil  iu  the 
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presented  a  deity  who  had  ruled  the  world  for  three 
thousand  ^  years,  and  would  still  rule  it  for  a  hundred  times 
that  period,  or  even  more ;  at  the  end  of  these  ages  he  would 
be  replaced  by  another  god,  Madri ;  and  these  names  evidently 
represent  the  deified  sage  Sdkya  Muni  and  the  coming  Buddha, 


'  3010  exactly,  thus  putting 
Gautama'a  birth  about  fl.a  1785  ; 
tli8  period  yet  U>  elapse  was  36 
tumana  (each  tuman  being  equal  to 
10,000  yearel-  The  name  of  Sakya 
Muni  is  not  reeorded  by  any  other 
Chriatian  traveller  or  writer  of  this 

Brother  Benedict,  the  Pole,  whose 
short  summary  of  Carpini's  journey 
waa  edited  by  Aveiac  ia  vol.  iv.  of 
the  Paria  Geographical  Society's 
EecutU  de  Voyages  tt  de  Mimoiret, 
1839,  pp.  774-77B,  adds  very  little 
t^i  the  narrative  of  John  de  Piano. 
The  principal  poinU  have  already 
been  noticed  in  connection  with  Fnar 
John's  account.  We  may  add  here— 
(1)  that  according  to  Benedict  'an- 
other'Franciscan  accompanied  Carpini 
from  Lyons,  on  Easter  I  lay,  1 8  th  April, 
1241).  This  waa  Stephen  of  Bohemia, 
as  ia  ahown  by  Wadding,  Scriptores, 
321.  (2}  Benedict  joined  Carpini, 
'to  act  aa  interpreter,'  at  Hrealau  in 
'  Poland.'  (3)  Between  Kurauclia 
(Coroniza)  and  Batu  (Bati),  the 
journey  t«ok  more  than  Hve  weeks 
'  froni  the  Sunday  Tnvxavli  U>  the 
Thursday  Coenat  Dmnini,'  i.e.  from 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  2ath  Feb- 
ruary, 1246,  to  Holy  Thursday,  5th 
April.  HareiBaditFerenoeofocBday 
from  Carpini's  reckoning.  (4)  The 
gioat  river  Ethil,  called  Volga  by  the 
Buaaiana,  is  believed  to  be  tbn  I'anaia. 

(5)  The  Friars'  presents  to  Batu  were 
forty  beaver  and  eighty  badger  skins. 

(6)  The  Friars  rehued  to  worship  a 


golden  statue  of  the  Emperor  or 
Great  Khan,  which  stood  in  a  cart 
at  Batu's  Horde,  but  were  compelled 
t«  bow  the  head,  (7)  The  Mission 
left  Hatu  for  Kuyuk  on  Tuesday  after 
Easter,  10th  April ;  Carpini  says 
8th  April.  (8)  The  travellers 
wrapped  their  legs  in  bandages  to 
bear  the  long  rides  better.  (B) 
Xomania  waa  full  of  wormwood 
(Bbsincium),'as  Ovid  speaks  ofPoDtus, 
once  the  name  of  this  very  region.' 
(10)  In  travelling  through  Komania, 
the  Friars  had  on  their  right  the 
Saxi,  believed  to  be  Gotbs  and 
Christiana  [in  the  Crimea);  then  the 
Christian  '  Gazars.'  in  whose  country 
was  the  rich  town  of  Omarum, 
Qooded  by  the  Tartara  (apparently 
in  a  dilfcrent  region  from  Carpini's 
'Ornos');  then  the  Chriatian  'Cir- 
cassea  '  and  Goorgiana,  (n)lDBusaia 
they  hod  on  the  left  the  Pagan 
Morduans  ( VI ordvina),  Bylets,  and 
liaacanb,  '  the  ancient  Ungari '  ; 
then  the  Dog-Headed  folk,  and  the 
Parossits  (Parocitae),  who  had  mouths 
so  small  that  tbey  could  only  such 
up  liquid.  (12)  The  river  Ural 
(Jagac)  divided  the  Komans  from 
the  Kangitae  ;  in  tlie  latter's  country 
were  huge  salt  morahea  which  the 
Friars  took  to  be  the  Maeotid  Fens. 
(13)  Thence  through  Turkey  (Turkes- 
tan), where  they  found  the  great  city 
of  lanckint  (Yengui-kend).  (H) 
The  Pagan  Kora-Khitai  -were  once 
masters  of  the  Tartars.  (IS)  The 
Uission  stayed  four  months  near  the 
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Maitreja,  or  Maidari,  who  was  still  waiting  his  time. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  idolaters  of  Cathay  were  ordained 
priests,  shaved  their  heads,  wore  a  yellow  dress,  and  lived 
according  to  a  rule  of  moderation ;  they  did  not,  however, 
abstain  from  marriage,  which  was  the  legal  status  of  all 
these  Tuin  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty.  Beyond 
Cathay,  moreover,  as  the  traveller  had  been  told,  there 
were  to  be  found  men  like  great  hairy  dogs,  and  women 
endowed  with  reason,  a  startling  contrast  to  their  sisters  of 
the  civilised  world.  There  also  was  a  sandy  island,  rejoicing 
in  the  possession  of  a  sacred  bone,  called  the  Fish's  Tooth, 
and  shaped  like  a  tree ;  and  many  another  marvel  was  there, 
of  which  the  royal  traveller  could  tell,  but  which  bis 
secretary  did  not  think  fit  to  put  in  writing.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Jewish  wayfarer,  Petachia  of  Ratisbon,  a  bald 
summary  is  alt  that  has  survived  of  an  Itinerary  little 
inferior  in  value  and  interest  to  any  other,  even  of  this  time 
of  freshly  awakened  activity  and  boundless  enterprise.' 


ImperUl  ttnt  called  Syra  Ordo.  (IS) 
Euyuk  was  elected  by  COOO  migbtj 
men,  and  rooeived  3000  unbaaeadorB. 
(17)  In  formal  andiencea  the  Friars 
had  to  put  baldftkitt  (purple  tisane) 
over  their  gowns,  like  all  other 
envoja.  (18)  The  Syra  Orda  and 
its  appartcuaDcea  described — the  Im- 
perial duB,  the  BcreeO'Work  above 
the  dale,  the  separate  flights  of  etepa. 
(IS)  Tbemotherof  the  Khan  received 
the  Friars  with  kludneu  and  courteey. 
(SO)  Tbs  warlike  Qeorgiana,  named 


after  St.  George  their  patron,  were 
reapected  b;  the  Tartara  for  their 
oounge  and  strength  :  some  of  these 
Georgians  frequented  the  Friare' 
society.  (21)  On  their  return  the 
Friars  were  accompanied  Hfteen  days' 
journey  westward  by  the  envoys  of 
the  3ultan  of  Cairo  ('  Rabylon'),  who 
aflerwardB  struck  off  southward.  (22) 
The  Friars,  on  their  way  home, 
crossed  the  Khine  at  Cologne. 
'  See  additional  iiute  on  p.  642. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


COMMERCIAL  TIIATEL 


With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  iii  the  West  the 
iiiaritime  trade'  of  the  Mediterranean  rapidly  decayed,  and 
almost  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Crusading  Era 
the  commercifll  life  of  European  Christendom,  the  heir  of 
Rome,  was  surprisingly  feeble ;  but  the  central  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  marked  hy  a  mercantile  development  so  great 
as  to  create  a  new  era  in  politics  and  society ;  and  in  this 
time  the  trade  of  the  j,'reat  inland  sea  begins  to  spread  into 
regions  beyond  the  Mediterranean  basin,  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  yet  more  distant  regions.  For  the 
present  chapter  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  summarise  the 
history  of  this  development  on  the  shores  of  the  Mare  In- 
ternum itself;  and,  secondly,  to  trace  the  connections  of 
European  commerce — through  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  Euxine 
coasts  and  Asia  Minor — with  Central,  Southern,  and  Further 
Asia,  where  the  Western  traders  laid  the  foundations,  or  at 
least  built  the  scaffolding,  of  an  ever-growing  Western  in- 
fluence in  the  future. 


'  The  Iwat  account  of  mcdiaevnl 
tradi?  in  tho  Mediterranean  and  ad- 
joining Unds  is  cerUinl;  that  of 
Hej'd,  especially  in  tlie  FreiicL 
edition,  Hialoire  du  Commerce  da 
LevaiU  au  moyen  agn,  1886,  Buper- 
seiling  Depptng,  ffi4(oiri!  rfit  Commerce 
entn  le  Levant  el  I'Earope ;   but  a 


itudy  of  the  same 

be  found  in  Wapi^us'  uaGniahed 
work  on  Seinrich  der  See/ahrer  ;—in 
full,  Cnlertuckujigen  iiber  die  .  ,  . 
EiUdeckiiagen  der  Portiigiesen  miter 
Heinrkh  dtm  See/ahrer,  1842 :  ii. 
Abschuitt:    Skiste   det   .    .    .     Sf- 
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It  is  in  Italy  that  tlie  commercial  (like  tbe  intellectual) 
activity  of  mediaeval  Europe  is  habitually  centred  ;  and  the 
beginninga  of  the  new  mercantile  life  are  best  seen  in  the 
rise  of  the  Italian  maritime  cities,  through  which  the  Imperial 
land  renewed  its  youth  even  in  the  most  troubled  period  of 
the  Dark  Ages.  The  Byzantine  reconquest  in  the  sixth 
century  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  Western  Mediterranean  did 
little  to  restore  the  activity  of  commerce.  For  the  policy  of 
Constantinople  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  trade ;  it  often 
preferred  to  encourage  extortion,  mouopoly,  and  the  crudest 
forms  of  protection  ;  and  in  spite  of  tlie  matchless  situation 
of  the  city  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  masters  of  that  city,  with 
rare  exceptions,  looked  on  calmly  at  the  advances  of  less 
favoured  and  more  industrious  rivals,  acquiesced  in  their 
own  growing  infirmities,  and  were  at  last  content  to  lean 
upon  Italian  traders  for  the  very  necessities  of  mercantile 
supply.  Thus  foreign  ports  came  to  control  tlie  finances  and 
even  the  politics  of  the  empire ;  acquired  possessions  on 
every  coast-line  of  the  Byzantine  waters ;  guarded  their 
factories  by  forts,  and  their  forta  by  fleets,  in  the  Archipeliigo, 
the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Bosphorus ;  and  at  last  made  the 
successor  of  Constantine  a  pensioner  and  a  dependent  of  the 
haughty  merchant  princes  of  the  West. 

In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  the  trade  between  Constanti- 
nople and  the  West  of  Europe  seems  to  have  been  strictly 
limited;  in  periods  of  military  activity  (such  as  the  reigns  of 
Justinian,  of  the  early  Isaurians,  or  of  Nikephoros  Phokas 
and  his  successors)  munitions  of  war,  stores  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  troops  of  mercenaries  or  volunteers,  passed  to 
and  fro;  but  in  quieter  times  the  imperative  needs  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  were  usually  satisfied  from  the  corn  lands 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  varied  supplies  of  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  the  .^gaean  Islanda     In  this  state  of  commerce 
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there  was  little  of  that '  modern '  spirit  so  active  in  mediaeval 
Italy,  creating  new  wants,  stimulating  production,  and  multi- 
plying consumers ;  there  was  indeed  more  of  such  activity 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Caliphs 
than  of  the  Byzantine  Caesar  during  this  time ; '  and  the 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  established  in  Syria  and  I^ypt  a 
more  liberal  commercial  rule,  and  gave  the  central  markets 
of  the  Levant  a  freer  access  to  countries  which  supplied,  and 
were  supplied  by,  them. 

The  new  mercantile  life  of  Christian  Europe  began  in  the 
north-east  and  south-west  of  Italy  during  the  ninth  century. 
It  arose  in  various  maritime  states,  where  local  freedom  had 
been  achieved,  and  where  a  victory  had  been  gained  over  the 
anarchy  as  well  as  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  time.  Thus 
from  the  beginning  it  was  both  liberal  and  ambitious,  and  in 
some  ways  it  possessed  a  more  highly  developed  character 
than  most  of  the  trade  of  tlie  ancient  world.  For  it  claimed 
greater  privileges  on  behalf  of  the  trader,  as  such  ;  it  attached 
higher,  and  indeed  supreme,  importance  to  the  free  circula- 
tion of  trade ;  it  was  more  daring  and  speculative  in  its 
operations ;  it  was  less  content  with  merely  supplying 
articles  of  primary  necessity;  it  dealt  with  conveniences  and 
luxuries  in  an  ever  larger  degree;  and  above  all,  it  devoted 
a  more  strenuous  and  inquisitive  energy  to  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  promising  markets,  however  remote. 

In  the  upheaval  of  the  Crusades,  the  first  signs  of  the 
coming  movement  are  given  by  the  attacks  of  Genoa,  Pisa, 
and  the  Christian  fleets  of  South  Italy  upon  the  Saracens  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  North  Africa,  The  main  line 
of  communication  between  Christendom  and  its  new  outposts 
in  the  Crusading  States  of  the  Levant  passed  over  the  sea, 
and  was  almost  entirely  maintained  by  the  maritime  re- 
'  The  pre-Oruwding  period. 
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publics  of  the  MediterraDean.  Their  fleets  supplied  what 
has  been  called  the  bourgeois  element  in  the  Crusading 
armies ;  they  also  secured  that  indispensable  command  of 
the  sea  by  which  alone  most  of  the  Syrian  ports  could  be 
reduced.  The  commercial  cities  of  the  West,  moreover,  had 
not  only  a  part  in  the  foundation,  but  also  a  great  share  in 
the  organisation,  of  the  Latin  kingdoms  and  principalities 
in  the  Orient  Alongside  of  the  normal  feudalism  which 
prevailed  in  these  states  was  the  republican  constitution  and 
active  mercantile  life  of  Pisan,  Genoese,  Venetian,  Messiliot, 
and  other  colonies,  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  freshly  con- 
quered harbour  towns — Acre,  Beirut,  Tripoli,  or  Jaffa.  The 
heyday  of  the  Crusading  power  on  land  was  also  the  heyday 
of  the  maritime  prospeiity  of  many  Western  cities ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  religious  wars  the  main  result  of  the 
strufigle  was  clearly  to  be  found  in  the  expansion  of 
Christian  trade,  and  in  the  aasimUatiou  of  uo  small  part 
of  Oriental  and  'Moorish'  civilisation.  For  the  meeting 
of  East  and  West  in  this  tremendous  conflict  broi^ht  little 
permanent  gain  to  Europe  and  the  Catholic  world,  in  the 
political  sense;  through  the  medium  of  commerce,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  directed  the  energies  of  the  Christian  nations 
to  their  true  future.  The  frontal  attack  of  the  Crusaders 
was  unsuccessful,  but  the  Crusading  struggle  imparted  a 
new  culture  and  material  prosperity,  an  increased  know- 
ledge, an  immensely  ext<>nded  wealth,  a  restless  but  obstinate 
ambition,  whose  results  were  seen  in  the  Eenaissance  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century,  in  the  great  discoveries  both 
of  geography  and  natural  science,  and  in  the  final  triumph 
of  European  arms  and  enterprise  throughout  the  world. 

In  all  this  may  be  recognised  the  working  of  a  spirit  called 
out  and  fostered  by  the  Mediterranean  trade-republics ;  but 
ultimate  success  is  only  realised  through  the    agency  of 
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more  powerful  and  unified  states,  more  adequate  representa- 
tives of  the  collective  strength  of  ChrJBtian  Europe.  The 
trade  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  nearer  to  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  modern  world  than  the  Old  Empire ;  but 
the  Old  Empire  must  be  reproduced  in  the  great  modern 
nations  before  the  commercial  expansioa  could  become  a 
political  and  racial  victory.  The  work  of  Venice  and  Genoa, 
Pisa  and  Amalfi,  necessarily  pass  in  the  lapse  of  time  to 
France  and  England,  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  narrowness 
of  resource,  the  lack  of  high  political  aim,  the  factious 
littleness  of  the  maritime  cities,  prevent  their  assuming  a 
part  suitable  to  their  wealth  and  industry,  as  the  field  of 
action  broadens  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
ablest  of  their  citizens,  putting  forward  schemes  too  great 
for  the  efforts  of  a  town,  are  obliged  to  carry  their  sugges- 
tions elsewhere ;  thus  Columbus,  Verrazzano,  and  the  Cabote 
give  to  Spain,  to  France,  and  to  England,  new  dominions 
beyond  the  sea  which  patriotism  would  have  offered  to  Genoa, 
to  Florence,  and  to  Venice. 

Venice  in  the  north-east,  and  Amalfi  in  the  south-west 
of  Italy,  were  the  first  leaders  of  a  commercial  movement 
which  cannot  well  be  traced  higher  than  the  ninth  century.^ 
Like  Naples  and  Gacta,  Amalfi  still  belonged  in  name  to 
the  Eastern  Empire,  but  as  early  as  about  820  it  had  secured 
free  burgher  rights  and  the  position  of  a  practically  inde- 
pendent city-state.  Twenty  years  later  its  mercantile 
marine  is  noticed  in  contemporary  chronicles ;  its  successes 
in  the  defence  of  Rome  and  the  incessant  naval  war  against 
the  Saracens  (notably  in  847,  876,  and  890)  made  it  at  the 
close  of  the  Carolingian  period'  the  foremost  champion  of 

1  But  the  lists  of  dagc9,  pnKticullj   i   both     cities     muuli     earlier,    aboat 
independentrepublioftnohiers.nomin-   |   700. 
tily  vissalt  of  Byzautiuni,  begin  in         ^  About  S5O-90O. 
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Christian  trade  and  sea  power.  At  the  opening  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  AmalHtans  possessed  factories  in  Palermo,  Syra- 
cuse, Messina,  and  other  cities  of  Sicily,  in  Durazzo  on  the 
Elaslem  Adriatic  coast,  and  in  Constantinople.  In  the  next 
two  hundred  years  they  developed  a  respectable  trade  with 
I^ypt,  Syria,  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  the  Moslem  world ; 
at  Antioch,  even  before  1098,  they  obtained  a  conccBsion  ^ 
or  'quarter,'  similar  to  those  afterwards  granted  by  the 
Crusading  conquerors ;  at  Jerusalem  they  obtained  a  similar 
and  more  memorable  privilege.  By  treaty  with  the  Fatimite 
Caliph  of  Cairo  they  erected  in  1020  a  church,  and  a  little 
later  a  hospital,  in  the  Holy  City ;  within  this  precinct, 
they  exercif^ed  an  undivided  control  down  to  the  con- 
quest of  1099,  wlien  the  College  (or  Society)  of  AmeUJUan 
merchants  became  the  military  and  monastic  order  of  the 
Ho^tal?  Durin<j  the  Crusading  period  the  prosperity  and 
power  of  AmalR  declined,  and  the  Republic  was  only  success- 
ful in  obtaining  trivial  concessions  from  the  new  Latin 
masters  of  Syria;  as  in  Laodicea  (or  Latakiyeh)  from 
Bohemund  III.,  in  Tripoli  from  Ilaymond  III.,  in  Acre 
from  the  King  of  Jerusalem.  The  last-named  was  their 
principal  settlement  in  the  Levant;  but  even  this  was  a 
small  matter ;  and  the  Amalfitan  commerce  with  Cyprus  end 
Egypt  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  was  a  depress- 
ing contrast  to  that  earlier  period,  when  the  Defender  of  the 
Faith'  was  the  bulwark  of  Italian  Christendom  against 
Saracen  attack,  the  mistress  of  the  chief  Mediterranean 
navy,*  and  the  principal  Western  market  for  the  products 
of  Barbary,  Egypt,  and  the  Orient, — when  the  maritime 
laws  of  the  Tabula  Amalftana  were  current  among  traders 

'  Including  a  hospine.  1       '  Title  coDreired  on  Amalfi  by  Pop« 

'Otherwise  the  Knight*  of  St.  John      Loo  IV.,  847-855. 
of  Jsnu&Iem.  I       *  At  least  west  of  the  Adriatic. 
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on  every  coast  of  the  Inland  Sea, — and  when  the  coin- 
age of  the  Republic  was  the  chief  medium  of  exchange 
between  Latin  Europe  and  the  Levant.^ 

FriTna  dedit  naulis  usum  magnetis  Atnalphis,  said  the 
tradition  which  ascribed  to  Flavio  Gioja*  of  this  city,  the 
'invention'  of  the  compass;  and  although  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  polarity  of  the  magnet-stone,  and  the  quality 
of  deEnite  direction  residing  in  magnetised  iron,  had  been 
noticed  before  the  time  of  Gioja  in  France,  Italy,  and 
England,  it  may  well  have  been  a  citizen  of  Anialfi  who 
first  brought  the  magnet  (fitted  with  ite  compasa  card) 
into  popular  use,  first  among  the  mariners  of  his  own 
state,  and  afterwards  among  other  seamen  of  Southern 
Europe. 

Meantime  in  the  first  half  century  of  the  Crusading  age, 
'  Melphi'  had  fallen,  like  Naples,  Salerno,  or  Brindisi,  under 

in  Huratori,  Rer.  llal.  ScHplorti,  v. 
267,  and  Dinerialion  3D. 

'  Urba  hoec  dives  opum,  popnloqn* 
referta  Tidetur.  N  ulla  magia  lo<mpleB 
ar^Dto,  vestibos,  auro.  PaiHibiu 
innumeria  ac  plorimuB  urba  moratur 
NbuU,  maria  ooelique  viaa  aperire 
perituB.  Hue  et  Alexandri  diveraa 
fenmtur  at  urbe,  Ragia  et  AntiocliL 
Haco  .  .  .  freta  plurima  tranaiL 
Hie  Arebee,  Indi,  Siculi  noscautur 
et  Afri.  Haec  gena  eat  totum  props 
nobilitata  p«r  avbem,  Et  mercanda 
ferena  et  amans  mercata  referre.' 

This  is  curioualy  parallel  t«  Doniso'a 
deaeription  of  Piaa,  but  apparently 
more  exaggerated.  The  Bmallness  of 
the  port  ahowa  that  Amalli  could 
never  have  had  a  very  (treat  trade. 

'  Otherwise  Gisia,  bom  at  Poai. 
tanum,  a  town  in  the  '  Dukedom  of 
AmalG,'  and  supposed  to  hare  made 
a  discovery  of  the  pyxit  ttautiea  in 
about  A.D.  1320,  or  later, 


'  On  the  Maritime  Laws  of  the 
MediterraDcan  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
ef.  the  Code  termed  II  Conaolato  del 
Mart,  which,  thoujih  claimed  by  some 
aa  AmatHtan,  bj  others  as  I'iaan  or 
Barcelonese,  haa  been  referred  to 
the  tenth,  the  eleventh,  and  the 
thirteenth  centuries  by  various 
students :  it  may  contain  matter 
from  each  of  these  periods ;  of. 
Bouclier'a  French  tranalation  of  H 
Consolato,  i.72;  Muratori,Z>LueWci(t(»i 
45  :  and  Henry  IV. 's  charter  to  the 
risana  of  1081  ( '  conauetudines,  quas 
habent  de  man,  sic  .  .  .  obaerva- 
bimus').  Cupmany  refers  the  Code 
in  itfi  final  shape  to  the  merchants 
and  lawyers  of  Barcelona  under  Jamea 
the  Conqueror ;  of.  Codigo  de  las 
owluntfrr^f  inarUimaa  de  Barcelona, 
1791. 

On  the  prosperity  of  Amalfi,  cf. 
William  of  ApuUa,  book  iii.  of  his 
Petma  dt  r^na  Ifarmatmorum,  given 
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tke  land  -  power  of  the  NormaDS,  while  at  sea  it  had 
undergone  a  decisive  overthrow.  The  aggressions  of  Guay- 
mar  of  Salerno  and  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  Kobert 
Guiscard,  did  not  permanently  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
place,  but  they  were  symptoms  of  coming  destruction  on  one 
side,  like  the  overshadowing  growth  of  Fisa  and  Genoa  on 
another.  Koger  If.,  King  of  Sicily  and  Grand  Duke  of 
Apulia,  the  patron  of  Edrisi,  the  fine  flower  of  Christian 
culture  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  time,  was  execrated  by 
the  republicans  who  had  survived  the  usurpations  of  Guay- 
mar  and  Guiscard  ;  for  in  1131,  on  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
its  constitution  was  sacrificed,  the  town  was  incorporated 
without  distinction  in  the  other  dominions  of  the  'despot,' 
and  its  marine  was  committed  to  a  fatal  struggle  with 
the  Pisan  enemies  of  Koger.  The  defeats  of  1135  and  1137, 
accompanied  by  the  sack  of  the  port'  itself,  were  symbolic  of 
a  decay  that  had  already  begun  ;  trade  had  for  some  time 
been  passing  into  other  hands ;  and  alike  at  Amalfi,  at 
Salerno,  and  at  Trani,  the  Norman  rule,  a  boon  elsewhere, 
could  not  hinder  the  slow  progress  of  decay. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  general  and  rapid  decline,  the  mer- 
chants of  AmalG  retained  their  settlement  at  Constantinople 
down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  state  in  1204;  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  a  certain  tribute  to  Venice,*  they 
carried  on  that  valuable  trade  in  silk  from  the  market  of  the 
Bosphorus  which  they  had  been  among  the  earliei^t  Latins  to 
pursue ;  and  their  monasteries  in  the  Imperial  City,  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  at  Mount  Athos,  long  remained  to  them  in  spite 
of  the  ill-will  of  the  Orthodox.  Their  factories  and  colonies 
in  Sicily,  and  especially  at  Messina,  had  arisen  on  the 
Christian  recovery  of  that  rich  island  by  Norman  arms ;  the 
prosperity  of  these  factories  withered  in  the  fierce  commercial 

■  ith-Sth  Augoat,  1135.  "  Krom  A.D.  1002. 
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struggle  with  the  greater  harbours  of  Tuscany ;  but,  like  the 
Amalfitan  fontecci  in  the  Nile  Delta,  they  Beem  to  have 
retained  some  vitality  into  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Norman  rulers,  who  could  not  permit  the  political  independ- 
ence of  Salerno  and  Amalfi,  were  anxious  to  promote  the 
interesta  of  these  towns  abroad  ;  thus  in  1137,  Roger  II. 
promises  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  dues  paid  at  Alexandria, 
at  least  to  the  level  of  the  tax  on  Sicilian  goods. 

At  the  sack  of  11 35,  the  Flsans  were  (falsely)  said  to  have 
carried  off  a  unique  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  ;  they  cer- 
tainly bore  away  and  transferred  to  tbeaiselves  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  their  rival ;  but  for  these  calamitiea  there  was 
some  compensation  in  the  gain  of  an  important  relic,  the 
body  of  St.  Andrew,  translated  to  Amalfi  in  1208 ;  and  as 
late  as  1258  Amalfitan  traders  apparently  continued  to  make 
voyages  to  Alexandria  and  Acre. 

While  Atnalfi  in  the  South- West  was  passing  out  of  sight, 
Venice '  in  the  North- East  was  rising  to  a  position  more  lofty, 
to  a  power  more  extensive  and  sustained,  than  any  other  of 
the  mediaeval  trade-republics.  In  the  Ostrogothic  Eingdom 
of  Theodoric  and  his  successors,  as  under  the  rule  of  the 

populoaa  V«netU  misit.  Imperii 
prece,  dives  opuni,  divesque  vironim. 
Qua  sinus  Admcis  interlitus,  ultimuB 
uudJB  Subjacet  Arcturo.  Sunt  hiyoa 
moenia  gentia  Circumspecta  mari,  neo 
ab  a«dibua  alter  et  aedis  Aiteriua 
transire  potest,  nisi  lintre  veh&tur. 
Semper  aquia  liabitant.  Gens  nulla 
valentior  ista  i£quoreie  bellis,  rati- 
umqlla  per  aequora  ductu.'  Also  see 
Marino  Sauuto,  Vitt  itti  Dtuki 
di  yenezia,  in  Uuratori,  Ber.  Ilai. 
Seriptorea,  UM.  {already  reprint«d 
in  the  new  Huratori,  whose  re- 
issue Trom  original  HSS.  has  latelj 
begun). 


'  On  this  Mediterranean  trade  of 
Venice  in  earlier  Middle  Ages,  cf. 
llarin,  Sli/ria  civile  e  polilica  dtl 
emunercio  dc  Veiitziani,  especially 
I.,  lis,  120.  etc.,  126-127,  145,  176: 
ii.  il,  58,  63.  162-164,  210.  216,  220, 
etc.,  230,  282,  237,  246,  "263,  etc-; 
258,  2fl3-295;  iii.  25-28.  62,  etc., 
66,53,201,  J09-128,  167,  282;  iv., 
8,  246,  208-218.  253-25J,  298  S02 ; 
vi.,337.  AlsoseeDaodola,  C/iTWiicon, 
in  Muratori,  Rer.  Itiit.  Scriplorea,  vol. 
lii.  1  and  the  description  of  William 
of  Apulia  in  book  iv.  of  his  Foema  de 
rdmt  Normannorum,  given  in  Mura- 
tori, JJc.  Ilalt  ScHplorti,  v, '  [claasem] 
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Byzantine  exarchs  who  diaplaced  the  Ostrogoths,  Baveaua 
was  the  official  capital  of  Italy  ;  its  political  importance  was 
for  a  time  accompanied  by  the  commercial  greatness  of  a 
port  from  which  the  sea  has  now  retired.  Bnt  within  a 
hundred  years  after  the  victory  of  Narses,  the  artificial  trade 
of  Savenna  was  already  declining,  all  the  more  rapidly  as 
a  genuine  commercial  state  of  the  first  order  was  rising  to 
prominence  in  close  neighbourhood.  The  commerce  of  Venice 
was  originally  concerned  with  the  fish  and  sea-salt  which  the 
boatmen  of  the  lagoons  found  ready  to  their  band  ;  but  the 
beginnings  of  a  wider  traffic  were  not  long  in  appearing. 
From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
b^an  to  take  a  place  in  the  politics  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Latin  world.  Its  situation  had  advantages 
beyond  any  other  harbour  town  of  Italy.  Separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  sea,  and  from  the  open  sea  by  the  low 
fringing  walls  of  its  lagoons,  surrounded  almost  entirely  by 
shallows  pierced  only  by  a  few  deep  channels,  Venice  was 
usually  considered  by  its  own  citizens,  as  by  foreigners,  to  be 
beyond  attack  ;  the  political  troubles  of  the  Continent  made 
it  a  refuge  from  the  time  of  Attila ;  and  the  absence  of  any 
serious  maritime  rival  on  the  Adriatic  left  open  a  valuable 
and  extensive  field  of  operations  for  commerce,  for  colonisa- 
tion, and  even  for  conquest. 

As  early  as  the  eighth  century  the  infant  republic  had  not 
only  begun  to  take  its  permanent  constitutional  shape ;  it 
had  also  adopted,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  mam  rules 
of  its  policy  in  external  affairs.  No  mercantile  state  has 
ever  pursued  a  more  constant,  a  more  deliberate,  or  a  more 
prudent  course  of  action  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  Russia, 
and  the  fictitious  will  of  Peter  the  Great,  men  invented 
some  Testament,  or  Digest  of  fundamental  principles,  which 
they  supposed  to  have  been  left  by  the  earliest  chiefs  of 
2c 
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the  Eepublic,  as  their  most  sacred  legacy  to  their  successora 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  any  formal  document;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  realise  that,  very  early  in  its  career,  the 
Venetian  State  had  leduced  to  practice  certain  rules  of 
policy,  which  all  experience  confirmed.  Among  these  rules 
the  one  that  chiefly  concerns  us  is  that  which  goes  to  the 
root  of  all,  an  absolute  devotion  to  trade  and  maritime  inter- 
course, at  the  expense  of  all  other  interests,  save  only  the 
independence  of  the  city  itself.  The  principles  of  siding 
always  with  the  stronger,  especially  in  maritime  stru^les,  of 
maintaining  au  exemption  from  excessive  papal  interference, 
and  of  remaining  on  friendly  terms,  hoth  witli  the  Western 
and  t^tern  Empires,  both  with  the  Franks  and  with  the 
Byzantines,'  were,  in  the  nature  of  things,  liable  to  modifica- 
tion, and  in  later  times  we  find  Venice  acting  in  clear  opposi- 
tion to  some  of  them  ;  but  however  things  might  change,  the 
Eepublic  always  endeavoured  to  render  itself  indispensable 
to  every  Christian  Slate  which  possessed  a  powerful  frontf^e 
on  the  Alediterranean  sea-board.  Thus  under  the  Doge 
Orso  Ipato  (726-737),  Venice  assisted  the  exarch  Kutychius 
against  the  I.ombards,  and  helped  the  Byzantines  to  recover 
Eavenna.  In  recompense  for  this  her  citizens  obtained  from 
the  Greek  Emperor  many  valuable  rights  of  trade  in  the 
Pentapolis.  Increased  trade  errtibled  them  to  strengthen  their 
marine,  to  drive  Itavennesc  competition  off  the  Adriatic,  and 
to  combat  their  most  troublesome  enemies,  the  pirates  of 
Dalmatia.*  Their  ever-growing  prosperity  now  enabled 
tbem  to  appear  in   the  lirst  rank  among  the  foreign  mer- 

'  But  above   all  with   the  latter,  during  the  eleventh  century,  and  \a 

whose  aide  tlie  Ke^iuljlic  must  espouse,  1082-85  is  confirmed  to  the  Republic 

if  unbapjiily  fot«ed  to  take  part  iu  by  Alexiua  Comtiemis  in  rewBrd  for 

war  between  the  two  Empires,  aid   against    the   Normans.      From 

'  Venetian  dominion  begins  iu  Dal-  1052  tbe  Doge  takes  the  title  of  Duke 

mitia,  about  907,  greatly'  inereases  or  Daliiuilia. 
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chants  wbo  resorted  to  Constantinople ;  they  were  wise 
enough  to  aide  with  Charles  the  Great  io  his  Italian  cam- 
paigns ;  and  the  help  given  by  them  at  Favia  and  elsewhere 
was  rewarded  by  extensive  privileges  in  the  new  Geruiano- 
Roman  Kingdom.  In  864  they  won  decisive  victories  over 
the  Dalmatian  sea-robbera,  and  about  870  the  Dogo  Ursus 
gained  as  complete  a  success  near  Taraiito  over  the  Saracen 
pirates  who  then  threatened  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic. 
Both  the  Eastern  and  Western  powers  of  Christendom  were 
grateful  for  this  deliverance,  and  among  other  rewards  they 
gained  from  the  Byzantines  a  new  '  indulgence ' — free  trade 
in  the  Black  Sea.  Owing  to  Saracen  conquests  and  Saracen 
piracy  in  the  Mediterranean ;  owing,  also,  to  the  control  of 
the  Euzine  still  possessed  by  the  great  Eastern  State  of 
Christendom  ;  owing,  lastly,  to  the  continued  importance  of 
the  ancient  trade  road  from  Central  and  Further  Asia,  along 
the  Northern  and  Southern  walls  of  the  Caucasus,  to  the 
ports  of  Colchis  and  Lazica ; — this  concession  was  of  peculiar 
value,  and  it  was  utilised  to  the  full. 

Liudprand  or  Liulpraud,  the  brilliant  and  querulous  Bishop 
of  Cremona,  who  visited  the  Byzantine  Court  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  Otto  I.  in  950  and  968,  found  a  large  number  of 
Venetian  citizens  in  the  Greek  Army  and  of  Venetian  ships 
in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople  ;  their  merchants  exported 
the  silks  and  stuffs  nominally  confined  to  the  Empire  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Custom-house ;  and  the  transport  of  letters 
between  North  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Christian  Orient  was 
entnisted  to  the  vessels  of  the  Republic,  until  in  960  an  angry 
Iiolitical  correspondence  between  the  West  and  the  East 
caused  the  abrupt  suspension  of  this  service  by  the  l)oge 
Pietro  Candiano  (IV.). 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
fatal   quarrel    with   Manuel   Cumneims   altered    the   wholo 
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direction  of  Venetian  policy,  the  Byzantine  alliance  aud  the 
Byzantine  commerce  were  assiduously  cultivated  ;  but  even 
this  field  did  not  exhaust  the  energies  of  a  rapidly-growing 
marine ;  and  in  pursuit  of  fresh  markets,  Venice,  like 
Amalfi,  was  ready  and  eager  to  traffic  with  the  enemies  of 
Ohristendom.  Even  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  there 
ia  evidenoe  of  a  clandestine  intercourse  of  this  sort  witli 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa,  Boon  after  detected 
and  forbidden  by  Leo  V.,  the  Armenian.'  The  prohibition 
was  naturally  evaded ;  and  when  (in  971-972)  a  fresh 
attempt  was  made  by  the  warrior-prince  John  Tzimiskea,* 
in  alliance  with  the  Pope,  to  render  it  effective,  only  the 
trade  in  ship-timber,  iron,  and  military  material  was  called  in 
question.  But  even  this,  however  readily  conceded  in 
theory,  was  difficult  to  enforce  in  practice,  unless  all  inter- 
course with  the  Saracens  was  wholly  broken  off;  and  this 
commerce,  though  deeply  repugnant  to  tlie  moral  sense  of 
Christendom,  and  a  standing  danger  to  the  entente  corduile  with 
Byzantium,  seems  never  to  have  been  suppressed.  Within 
twenty  years  after  the  compact  of  972  the  Doge  Pietro 
Orseolo  *  sent  ambassadors  to  '  all '  the  Moslem  princes,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  despatched  a  special  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  aud  obtained  a  reduction  of  dues  from  the 
conqueror  Basil  II.,  in  return  for  the  free  use  of  the  Venetian 
fleet,  now,  and  in  all  future  time,  by  the  Byzantine  troops 
passing  over  into  Italy  (March,  992).     The  same  Doge,  by 


'  At  least  as  far  aa  Sjris  and  Egypt 
were  uonvemed. 

"  Tlie  power  o(  Constantinople 
tliia  time  waashowi)  in  John's  threat  of 
bumiog  every  ship  Tound  tranagress- 
ing  this  rule,  and  in  the  immediate 
stoppage  of  three  vessels  which  were 
railing  for  Trijioli  in  Afrita,  and  for 
El   Mehdia,  the   port    of    Kainvan, 


'Pietro II., SB2-1009.  Perhapsonly 
the  Moeleni  Courts  near  the  Uoiliter- 
raoean  eoaataare  meant,  viz.,  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  Koirwan,  Palerroo,  and 
Cairo.  Cordova  is  Qioro  doubtful, 
and  Bagdad  improbable. 
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hie  victories  over  the  Croatian  and  Dalmatiaa  pirates  (in  the 
year  1000),  made  Venice  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the 
Adriatic ;  and  bj  his  treaties  with  Otto  III.,  he  renewed  and 
extended  the  ancient  commerce  of  his  people  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Holy  Empire.  Germany  and  the  North 
Italian  Upland  were  dependent  on  the  Republic  for  the 
products  of  the  East;  and  when  in  1017  four  Venetian  ships 
laden  with  spices  suffered  shipwreck,  the  event  is  noticed  by 
a  German  chronicler  ^  as  a  serious  misfortune. 

From  its  strict  observance  of  a  wise  neutrality  the  State 
reaped  benetits in ceri^in  ([uarters  and  at  certain  times;  from 
its  almost  unreserved  allegiance  to  Byzantium  in  the  time 
of  Byzantine  revival  (960-1020)  it  prepared  itself  to  profit 
yet  more  in  the  beginnings  of  Byzantine  decline.  Various 
possessions  o!  the  Eastern  Empire,  especially  on  the 
Adriatic  coasts,  were  resigned  'on  trust'  to  so  staunch  an 
ally ;  and  from  the  nevr  acquisitions  were  derived  not  only 
strength  of  position,  but  increase  of  material  resources,  a 
fresh  supply  of  good  seamen,  and  stores  of  excellent  wood 
tor  shipbuilding.  With  the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus, 
Venice  reached  the  height  of  its  ambition  as  the  friend,  the 
indispensable  and  favoured  ally — not  yet  the  supplanter — of 
Orthodox  Constantinople.  The  tieet  of  the  Republic  played 
an  important  part  in  checking  the  progress  of  Robert  Guis- 
card,  who  had  already  stirred  up  the  Dalmatian  coast  against 
Venetian  rule,  and  allied  himself  witli  Eagusa ;  the  services 
thus  rendered  were  great ;  and  great  were  the  rewards.  It  was 
now  that  the  AmalBtan  colonies  in  the  Greek  Empire  were 
put  under  a  tribute  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark ;  it  was  now 
that  all  the  chief  ports  of  the  Byzantine  coasts  and  the 
principal  markets  of  the  interior  were  opened  to  the  traders 
of  Venice: — Latakiyeh  and  Antioch  in  Syria;  Mopsuestia, 
■  Thietmar,  in  Pertz  SS.  III.,  860. 
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Adana,'  and  Tarsus  in  Cilicia :  Attalia  or  Satalia  in  Pamphylia ; 
Strobiloa  in  Garia ;  Chios,  Ephesus,  aod  Ftiocaea  in  Western 
Asia  Minor ;  Heraclea  and  Selymbria  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora ; 
Chryaopolis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon ;  Demetrias 
on  the  Gulf  of  Yolo;  Abydos  on  the  Hellespont;  Adrian- 
ople  and  Athens;  Thebes  and  Thessalonica ;  Negropont, 
Nanplia,  and  Corinth ;  Corfu,  Avion,  Durazzo,  and  several 
other  harbours  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece  and  Epirus, 

Thus,  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  first  Crusade, 
Venice  had  attained  to  a  dominant  position  Jn  all  the  waters 
of  the  Byzantine  Orient,  and  could  look  down  upon  every 
rival.  Amalfi,  which  alone  could  equal  its  antiquity,  was 
clearly  falling  out  of  the  race,  and  was  now  stamped  by  the 
law  of  Constantinople  as  the  inferior  and  tributary  of  Venice 
within  the  Eastern  Empire.  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  the  other 
commercial  republics  were  but  parvenus  beside  the  Bride  of 
the  Adriatic  ;  their  liberties,  tlieir  institutions,  their  maritime 
developments  were  younger ;  their  achievements  in  the 
great  field  of  Mediterranean  action  less  considerable.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  the  Venetians  should  presume  on  their 
success,  and  take  less  advant^e  of  the  great  movement  of  the 
Keligious  Wars  than  others,  less  wealthy  and  prosperous, 
who  saw  in  this  convulsion  an  unique  opportunity  for 
advancement. 

Yet  it  was,  perhaps,  surprising  to  the  rulers  and  citizens  of 
the  maritime  states  to  find  how  important  tne  over-sea  routes 
became  in  the  course  of  the  Crusading  stru^le.  The  land- 
ways  so  extensively  used  on  the  first  expedition  of 
1096(-99),  proved  wearisome,  uncertain,  and  dangerous,  con- 


'  Properly  Adatia.    Aulioch  waa  in  a   Serbian   prince,   ConBtsntina   Bo- 

Christiaa  bauds  from  6SS  to  10S4  ',  diaua ;    here    also    they    m«t    with 

and  was  recovered  bj  the  CnuadcrB  oitiMUS  of  Ban,  who  afterwuda  atola 

in  Jnne  109S.     IJcr^,  in  about  1070,  the  relics  of  St.  Xichalaa  from  Ujt» 

the  VcDctiana  procured  the  relcaae  of  .  in  Lycia. 
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suming  tte  time  and  dissipating  the  energies  of  the  bravest 
warriors.  For  regular  intercourse  between  the  Latin  con- 
querors  in  the  Levant  and  their  friends  in  Western  Europe — 
for  a  regular  system  of  supplies  from  the  base  to  the  outposts — 
naval  communication  was  soon  approved  as  the  best  possible 
by  all  concerned — even  though  in  that  age  it  might  truly  be 
said  that  no  landsman  went  to  sea  unless  obliged  to  do  so, 
for  a  voyage  was  being  in  prison  with  the  additional  chance 
of  being  drowned.  But  the  experience  of  the  armies  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  of  Boheniund,  and  of  Tancred,  over- 
threw Latiu  confidence  in  the  Byzantines;  and  with  re- 
markable energy  the  younger  maritime  states  of  the  Medi- 
terranean seized  the  chance  thus  offered  them.  If  the  Holy 
Places  could  only  be  held  with  the  aid  of  ships  and  sailors, 
harbours  and  transports,  (he  republics  of  Italy,  of  Provence, 
and  of  Catalonia  would  at  least  make  this  route  an  effective 
one.  By  serving  the  cause  of  Christendom  they  served  their 
own ;  they  multiplied,  many  times  over,  their  carrying  trade ; 
they  largely  increased  their  export  and  import  commerce; 
above  all,  they  acquired  a  privileged,  a  more  than  halt 
political,  position  on  the  coasts  of  the  Levant.  As  time  went 
on,  and  they  became  more  indispensable  to  the  Crusading 
princes,  they  were  able  to  dictate  their  terms  more  freely, 
until  the  main  burden  of  the  Holy  War  reated  upon  them  as 
the  chief  holders  of  power. 

The  concessions  won  by  the  mercantile  cities  of  the 
Western  Mediterranean  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Inland 
Sea  were  in  close  geographical  agreement  with  their  respective 
fields  of  operation,  with  the  sphere  of  interest  claimed  by 
this  state  or  that.'  Venicf,  fur  example,  played  a  small  part 
in  North  Syria,  where  Uenoa  and  Pisa  dominated ;  but  from 
Tyre  southwards  Pisa  was  of  no  account;  and  in  all  lands 
OF.  the  Charter  of  tlio  Aiicona  concession  at  Aero,  1257- 
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effectively  subject  to  the  Byzantine  power  no  eerious  com- 
petition disturbed  the  primacy  of  the  Old  Ally,  until  the 
friendship  of  centuries  was  ruined  by  a  shoit-sighted  and  in- 
toxicated greed  in  the  time  of  Manuel  Comnenus. 

The  concessions  granted  to  the  Western  traders  in 
Levantine  ports,  and  especially  those  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  were  of  various  kinds ;  bo  far  as  they  applied 
to  land,  they  might  consist  of  scattered  properties  of  small 
estates  lying  out  of  the  towns,  and  sometimes  at  a  consider- 
able distance  up-country;  within  port-towns,  such  as  Acre, 
Jaffa,  or  Tyre,  the  grant  was  sometimes  of  a  piece  of  waste 
land  free  for  building ;  otherwise  it  might  include  a  certain 
number  of  houses,  an  entire  street,  or  even  a  large  portion 
of  the  city.  The  obligations  attached  to  such  holding 
were  usually  defensive;  offensive  military  service  was  rarely 
mentioned;  but  the  grantees  were  bound  to  guard  their 
own  property  against  attack,  and  could  not  claim  the  aid  of 
the  feudal  levies,  ezcept  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  Christian 
brotherhood. 

The  cunning  traders  and  seamen  of  the  commercial 
republics  looked  on  the  Crusades  with  very  different  eyes 
from  the  average  Catholic  lords  and  labourers  of  the  inland 
districts ;  they  were  not  witliout  religious  enthusiasm,  but 
they  cultivated  it  rather  as  a  useful  commodity  than  as  an 
inevitable  state  of  feeling;  and  they  felt  but  little  of  the 
blind  hatred  against  Islam,  and  the  passionate  veneration 
for  the  Gospel  sites,  which  sincerely  animated  the  great 
body  of  the  warriors  and  pilgrims  they  conveyed  to 
Palestine.  Mercantile  interest  was  never  absent  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  governed,  bought,  or  sold  in 
Venice  and  Pisa,  in  Genoa  and  Amalfi ;  and  this  will  partly 
explain  why  the  greatest  of  Italian  ports,  and  the  most  worldly- 
wise  of  commercial  oligarchies,  did  not  embark  in  the  new 
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ventures  with  as  much  zeal  as  others  who  had  less  to  lose. 
For  the  YenetiaDs  were  far  more  anxious  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove their  markets  and  their  general  predominance  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire  than  to  endanger  their  whole  position 
by  developing  a  Syrian  commerce,  viewed  by  the  Greeks 
with  no  small  jealousy.  Yet  their  exertions  were  consider- 
able. The  competition  of  their  rivals  was  alone  sutBcient 
to  compel  a  certain  amount  of  activity ;  and  the  friendship 
of  Constantinople  did  not  compel  them  to  tiubmit  to  a 
total  exclusion  from  the  new  Syrian  commerce.  In  1099- 
1100  they  sent  a  fleet  of  200  ships  to  Jafl'a;  yet  in  return 
for  their  vigorous  assistance,  they  only  obtained  from  Godfrey 
and  Baldwin  a  number  of  rather  trivial  mercantile  privileges. 
Eleven  years  passed  without  any  renewal  of  Venetian  action 
on  a  large  scale;  but  in  1110  an  armament  of  100  vessels 
helped  (like  King  Sigurd  of  Norway)  in  the  conquest  of 
Sidon;  in  1117  the  mariners  of  the  Eepublic  gained  a  use- 
ful victory  over  a  Saracen  fleet  near  Jaffa;  in  1122  another 
armada  of  200  ships  sailed  to  Syria,  besieged  Corfu  on 
the  way,  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  the  Prince  of  Jerusalem 
from  an  awkward  position,  and  at  last  compelled  ^  the  sur- 
render of  Tyre  in  1124.  Again,  in  1153,  Yenice  took  part 
in  the  capture  of  Aecalon ;  both  these  ports '  were  special 
objects  of  Yenetian  ambition;  and  by  agi-eeraents  of  1117 
and  1118,  renewed  in  1130,  they  obtained  the  promise  of 
vast  concessions  in  the  same,  proprietary  rights  over  one 
third  part  of  each  city,  and  a  large  share  of  the  customs 
revenue.  By  a  vote  of  the  Christian  commanders  at  Acre 
in  1117  the  Yenetian  people  were  also  declared  free  of 
all  dues  and  taxes  in  several  of  the  recently-conquered 
ports,^  but  this  (like  some  other  charters)  was  too  large  a 
promise  for  easy  fulfilment. 

'  Thejralsohelpediii  thecapture  of  I       '  Tyre  and  Asca Ion. 
HaUk.  I       >  Especially  in  North  Sjri&. 
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By  about  1130  Venice  had  its  trading  factories  in  all  the 
Imrbours  of  Palestine,  and  outside  the  proper  domain  of  the 
King  of  Jeruealem  they  pushed  their  interests  in  North 
Syria ;  a  considerable  fraction  of  their  trade  was  carried 
on  with  Aleppo  and  the  Hinterland  of  Phoenicia  through 
Laodicea  or  Latakiyeh ;  and  both  at  Byblus  and  at  Beinit 
they  secured  large  concessions  (when  the  Moslem  tide  was 
already  returning)  in  1217  and  1220. 

Levantine  travel,  of  a  more  extended,  ambitious,  and 
worldly  character,  was  promoted  by  the  growth  of  Western 
trade  in  these  regions.  Hitherto,  at  least  in  sucli  stagnant 
times  as  the  eighth  century,  pilgrims  bad  been  almost 
the  only  Europeans  who  journeyed  in  Syria,  but  now 
commercial  interests  drew  the  more  daring  traders  over 
the  Lebanon  and  the  Jordan,  and  even  (as  the  thirteenth 
century  drew  on)  to  Mosul  and  to  Bagdad.  About  the 
middle  of  the  Crusading  period  regular  naval  expeditions ' 
were  organised  for  the  conveyance  of  peaceful  and  other 
voyagers  from  the  Western  Mediterranean  twice  in  the 
year.  The  summer  'tour'  usually  began  about  the  Feast  of 
St.  Johu  Baptist,  but  was  sometimes  delayed  into  August  or 
September ;  the  earlier  or  spring  fleet  was  due  to  start  about 
Easter,  thougli  often  subject  to  delays  which  ran  well  into  the 
middle  of  May.  Venice  was  the  hedd-centre  of  this  service, 
and  proRted  more  than  any  other  city  from  its  continuance; 
at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Magni- 
ficent Seignory  authorised  the  addition  of  a  winter  sailing. 

The  Venetian  aid  given  to  Alexius  Comneni]s  on  the  eve 
of  the  first  Crusade  was  renewed  in  1109,  when  Bohemund, 
the  Norman,  now  Prince  of  Antioch,  repeated  his  father's 
attack  upon  Uurazzo,  in  alliance  with  the  fleets  of  Pisa  and 

'  Of.    Adam   of    Rremen    on  the   I  North  Sea  to  Mareeilles  in  the  later 
ToyagB  of  pilgriuu  ronnd  from  the  I  eleventh  ceoturj. 
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Genoa.  This  aid  waa  effective,  and  gained  for  Venice  even 
more  extensive  privileges  than  before ;  the  concessions  in 
Fera,  in  Constantinople  itself,  in  Durazzo,  and  in  other 
cities  of  Homania,  were  enlai^ed;  and  an  absolute  im- 
munity from  dues  and  taxes,  and  from  all  but  their  own 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  Empire,  was  bestowed  upon 
the  saviours  of  the  New  Itume.  Hence  resulted  a  natural 
increase  o!  Venetian  trade  and  power;  now  that  one  city 
enjoyed  all  the  sunshine  of  the  Byzantine  Court,  that  city 
became  ever  more  prominent  as  a  link  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Christendom,  and  between  the  Christian 
world  as  a  whole  and  the  heathen  world  of  the  Orient, 
Incidentally,  Venice  now  made  a  fresh  start  in  commerce 
with  Germany  and  the  ultrumontane  lands;  as  the 
European  staple  of  Mediterranean  trade,  she  concluded 
an  advantageous  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Lothair  IIT., 
and,  intoxicated  with  pa»t  success  and  present  ambition, 
she  became  reckless  of  her  older  cautions,  and  careless  of 
the  nmst  valuable  and  ancient  of  her  alliances.  The 
friendship  of  Byzantium  had  been  a  rule  of  policy  with 
the  earlier  doges  and  senators ;  to  preserve  that  friendship 
the  State  had  many  times  practised  a  self-denial  irritating 
to  the  pride  and  damaging  to  the  fortunes  of  many  citizens ; 
but  in  1155  the  Seignory  passed  into  the  open  alienation 
of  an  unfriendly  neutrality,  refused  aid  to  Manuel  Comnenus 
in  his  war  with  William  ef  Sicily,  and  negotiated  a  trade 
convention  with  the  Norman.  A  common  hostility  to 
Frederic  Barbarossa  still  united  Byzantines  and  Venetians 
on  one  important  point ;  Manuel  had  lately  granted  the  latter 
certain  fresh  privileges,  especially  for  the  commerce  with 
Crete  and  Cyprus ;  and  the  breach  now  created '  was  not 

'  Uuleawe  follDvHejd  (Ci»n»t«rra  |   the  arrest  of  Venetmns  in  Conatanti- 
i{wXeninf,i.21C-210)msupposiD(:tliat  1   nupte,  12tli  Much,  1171,  waa  Buujily 
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of  his  seeking;  bat  he  had  already  shown  a  dispoeition  to 
admit  other  Italian  traders  to  a  share  of  favour,  and  this 
was  an  unpardonable  offence.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
quarrel  in  1155,  as  again  on  its  renewal  in  1171,  the  Roman 
sovereign  showed  something  of  the  vigour  of  a  Tzimiakes 
towards  his  troublssome  Western  '  vassals ' ;  and  punished 
Venice  with  a  savage  and  unexpected  energy,  worthy  of  the 
last  strong  ruler  of  Christian  Constantinople,  discarding 
the  ingrates  of  the  Adriatic,  he  immediately  made  terms* 
with  the  Genoese  (1155),  assigned  them  a  quarter  in  the 
Imperial  City,  and  granted  them  free  trade  throughout  his 
dominions,  with  tlie  exception  of  some  Black  Sea  ports.* 
Pisa,  Ragusa,  and  Ancona  were  also  invited  to  take  a 
share  of  the  influence  and  commerce  which  Venice  had 
sacrificed.  At  Ancona  Manuel  established  stores  and 
arsenals ;  at  Zara  and  Pola,  Spalato  and  Ragusa,  bis 
^ents  put  fresh  life  into  the  anti- Venetian  j>arty ;  every- 
where his  hand  was  against  the  proud  city,  and  heavy 
upon  it.  In  reprisal,  Venice  incited  Servia  to  make  war 
upon  the  Byzantines,  and  aided  WilliaTn  of  Sicily  in  his 
struggles  with  Manuel's  navy,  and  Frederic  Barbarossa  in 
his  siege  of  Ancona.  The  quarrel  was  appeased  for  a 
time,  only  to  break  out  again  with  greater  violence  in  1172; 
many  Venetians  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere  suffered 
arrest  and  imprisonment;  an  immense  quantity  of  goods 
was  confiscated;  and  not  until  after  the  death  of  Manuel 
in  1180  was  a  hollow  friendship  restored. 

The  renewed  prohibition  of  trade  and  intercourse 
between  Christians  and  Saracens  by  the  Lateran  Council 
of  1179  was  an  advantage  to  Constantinople,  which  now 

to  satiafj  tho  greed  of  the  Emp«rar ;  i  insults  to  the  SoTerei'gn,  Bad  refuials 

waswithout  any  deoentprettxt ;  aud  either  to  apologise  or  to  compenaata. 

was  not  caused,  aa  Kinnanios  says,  bj  |  '  A  treaty  renewed  in  1168-1170. 

Venetian  outrages  upon  the  Ocnoese,  [  ''  Rosia  and  Uatraeha;  cf.  pp.  431. 
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f^D  stood  forth  as  the  central  market  for  the  pro- 
dacts  of  the  East;  the  Venetians  had  lost  more  than 
they  had  gained  from  iheir  quarrel  with  Manuel;  and 
the  accommodation  of  1187  shows  how  many  of  their 
factories  and  settlements  were  placed  on  Byzantine  soil 
and  dependent  upon  a  good  understanding  with  Byzantium. 
At  Philadelphia,  Abydos,  Rodosto,  Adrianople,  Plovdiv  or 
Philippopolis,  Saloniki,  Tliebes,  and  Corinth ;  in  several  of 
the  ^gaean  islands,  such  as  Negropont,  Chios,  and  Lemnos ; 
above  all,  in  Pera  and  Stambul  itself,  their  interests  were 
important,  and  in  many  cases  beyond  the  reach  of  immediate 
support  from  thesea.  Again,  the  recent  war  had  enabled  the 
Genoese  to  appear  as  formidable  rivals  upon  the  Bosphorus, 
the  Pisans  in  Saloniki ;  German,  French,  English,  Bagusan, 
andAmalfitan  merchants  had  all  flocked  to  the  Queen  of  Cities 
in  the  later  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  the  season  of 
Venetian  eclipse;  Anconitan,  Provencal,  Spanish,  and  Danish 
traders  followed ;  even  Armenians,  Russians,  Hungarians, 
Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians,  Iberians  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  Turks  from  the  Seljuk  Kingdom  of  RQm  or  Iconiimi, 
came  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  a  market  which  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  extols  as  only  equalled  by  Bagdad.'  Venice  had 
need  of  all  its  enei^y,  and  stooped  to  employ  more  than 
the  usual  subtleties  of  mediaeval  policy,  to  regain  lost 
grotmd.  In  particular,  she  watched  the  prosperity  of 
Bagnsa  (trivial  as  it  was  by  comparison)  with  keen 
suspicion  and  constant  intolerance ;  asserting  her  supremacy 
in  1171,  and  on  four  occasions  during  the  early  thirteenth 
century;  and  doing  her  utmost  to  hinder  the  B^usan 
intercourse  with  Nicaea  and  Trebizond  (after  the  fourth 
Crusade),  with    the    Tsars    of    Bulgaria    (especially    from 

'  Of.   Benjaniu  ot  Tndek  on  ConBUntinopIc ;  and  Ashcr's  tiatcs,  vol.  i 
otimMi^Jamin,  pp.  48,  48-51. 
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1197).  and  with  the  Sultans  of   Egypt,  in   whose   port  of 
Alexandria  Ribbi  BenJamiQ  saw  vessels  from  Eakuphia. 

The  nominal  reconciliation  of  Venetian  and  Byzantine 
polity  after  the  death  of  Manuel  was  not  deep  or  lasting, 
as  the  terrible  anti-Latin  riots  of  1182  sufficiently  proved; 
many  'Adriatic'  merchants  resident'  in  Constantinople 
were  then  massacred;  and  the  new  Emperor  Alexius  (III) 
failed  to  componi^ate  th«  survivors  for  tbe  losses  they  had 
suffered.  What  was  worse  than  all,  he  continued  to  show 
favour  to  tlie  Pisans  and  other  dangerous  competitors  of 
Venice ;  generally  speaking,  t!ie  state  of  affairs  was  not 
satisfactory  to  those  who  had  so  long  held  a  commercial 
monopoly  of  the  '  Greek '  dominions.  Day  by  day,  com- 
plained their  enemies,  the  men  of  St.  Mark  pierced  ever 
deeper  into  the '  Hemi-1'otit '  and  Asia  Minor  ;  the  commercial 
agreements  of  1187  and  1189  showed  a  great  practical 
advance  on  the  '  privilege '  of  Alexius  iu  1082  ;  but  this  was 
no  compensation,  in  the  mind  of  ambitious  Venetians,  for 
the  increased  success  of  their  rivals.  They  did  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  at  a  de'^perate  stroke  to  recover  their  ascendency ; 
and  already  in  1202  they  were  making  ready  for  the  great 
crime  consummated  in  1204 — the  capture  and  sack  of 
Constantinople  and  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty.  The 
decline  of  the  Byzantine  navy  after  the  death  of  Manuel 
left  the '  regions  of  Marmora '  in  a  fatal  state  of  exposure ; 
iu  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  I'isan,  Genoese, 


'  The  Latin  i[uart«re,  ?(i/3o\ai,  or 
cinbola,  all  la;  npon  the  Goldco 
HorD ;  and  tUc  Veiietiau  adjuioed 
a  part  of  the  quay  which  ]ierha|« 
had  once  been  (b«rai'e  Tlieodoaina  II,, 
40S-4iO}  a  Jcnish  leasehold  in  Pera, 
Here  proba1>!y  Rabbi  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  lodged,  ifweniaystillsupposo 


implied  bj  the  Vcue- 
□f  lOSO,  'ab  Hebraiea 
ad  Viglam.'  Hcjd,  Uovever.  denies 
the  aurvival.  Commerce  da  Leeavt,  i. 
ti4B-250,  and  maintains  that  tbrongh- 
out  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  the  Jewish 
quarter  of  Constantinople  was  in  the 
port  of  Gila'n  (and  of  Galsta  only) 


i  Utbrew  interest  in  this  eectiou  of  i   adjoining  the  Boaphor 
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and  other  pirates  desolated  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Mg&e&D,  and  even  ventured  to  within  eiyht  of  the  Bosphorus; 
and  when  Philip  Augustus  of  France  returned  from  Palestine 
in  1191  he  found  the  Archipelf^  almost  without  inhabitants 
except  for  a  few  colonies  of  corsairs. 

Venice,  tlien,  in  1204,  was  firmly  planted  at  Byzantium ; 
it  wa'*  even  proposed  to  transfer  to  ihe  Bosphonis  the  seat 
of  the  Republic's  Government;  the  Doge  became  Despot  of 
Eomaiiia;  the  victoiious  city  entitled  itself  Mistress  of  Two- 
Fifths  of  the  KoDian  Empire.  Pera  was  made  an  immediate 
possession,  under  a  bailo  ox  podesta ;  all  the  coast  towns 
which  coutd  be  secured  shared  tlie  same  fate,  together  with 
a  lai^e  part  of  the  Morea  (valuable  for  its  silk  manufactures) 
Corfu,  Crete  or  Candia,  many  small  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  a  portiun  of  Negropont.  Thus  a  chain  of 
Venetian  possessions  now  stretched  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Black  Sea ;  a  position  of  complete  ascendency  was 
secured  in  all  the  Greek  waters,  and  the  Republic  was 
exalted  to  a  rank  among  the  world's  chief  powers.  By  the 
same  conquests  the  Venetians  acquired  a  command  of  the 
trade  in  Oriental  and  Arctic  products,  and  especially  in 
silks,  spices,  aromatics,  and  costly  furs  and  stuffs;  the 
commerce  of  the  Empire  was  of  all  the  greater  importance, 
because  by  the  Black  Sea  route  came  so  lai^e  a  proportion 
of  the  corn  supply  of  tlie  Mediterranean  world.  The  new 
masters  of  the  Pontus  pressed  their  advantages  in  every  way. 
They  concluded  treatita  with  the  King  of  Little  Armenia, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Trcbizond  i  they  opened  an  inter- 
course with  the  new  Mongol  power  then  overflowing  Georgia 
and  the  east  and  north  coasts  of  the  Inhospitable  Sea ;  and 
for  the  further  development  of  their  trade  and  influence 
they  founded  Tana,'  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don, 
'  At  the  vury  clotw  uf  tlic  Laliu  drimiuatidn  in  CoDiitikiJtiiiu(j1t,  ^ro- 
twbly  not  befure  1260. 
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where  in  early  times  there  bad  been  a  G-raeco-ScTthian 
market.  Nor  was  this  enough  for  Venetian  ener^  and 
uQscrupuIousness.  Gauging  more  accurately,  as  time  went 
on,  the  extreme  stubbornness  of  the  Saracen  resistance 
and  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Latin  states  of  Syria, 
unsupported  by  any  large  racial  emigration  from  the  West, 
the  republicans  who  had  assumed  with  so  much  unction 
the  leadership  of  the  fourth  Crusade,  soon  gave  up  all 
pretence  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  War.  On  the  contrar)-, 
they  renewed  their  ancient  and  direct  trade  with  the  chief 
Saracen  markets,  and  even  entered  into  close  relations 
with  the  principal  Moslem  sovereigns.  Thus  in  1219  the 
Venetian  podesta  in  Constantinople  concluded  a  treaty  of 
commerce  and  friendship  with  Saladin  of  Iconium  ;  in  1229 
a  similar  agreement  was  made  with  the  Sultan  of  Aleppo, 
au  old  and  valued  customer ;  and  with  the  rulers  of 
Egypt  there  was  constant  diplomatic  and  mercantile  inter- 
course. The  Egyptian  connection  is  referred  to  by  Saewulf, 
and  illustrated  by  the  treaties  of  1158  and  1175,  the  latter 
signed  by  the  great  Saladin  and  the  Doge  Sebastian  Zi&ni ; 
it  was  cemented  by  the  unnatural  event*  of  1202-1204 
The  true  centre  of  resistance  to  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the 
Crusaders  was  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Egyptian  Sultans  felt  a 
lively  gratitude  to  the  Christian  city  which  had  undermined 
one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  Christendom,^  Especial  favour 
was  therefore  shown  to  Venetian  traders ;  in  1215,  out  of 
3000  Frank  merchants  in  Alexandria,  a  great  proportion 
were  '  men  of  St.  Mark ' ;   and  the  renewed  prohibition  to 


'  To  divert  Byzantine  assistance 
rrom  the  Crusadera,  Saladin  bad 
cultivated  a  auspicious  friebdahip 
with  Constantinople ;  thus  he  seut 
presents  ta  Isaac  Angelus,  1185-66, 
and  in  1186  ths  Saraceiia  living  in 
Constantinople  are  expecting  to  re- 


ceive a  relic  (or  idolum)  which  ia 
captured  on  the  way  hy  the  Vene- 
tians ;  about  the  same  time  two 
Oeaoeae  ships  intercepted  Venetian 
barks  conveying  an  Embassy  Trom 
Isaac  to  the  Court  of  Egypt. 
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export  wood  and  iron  from  Italy  (issued  by  P.  Ziani  in 
1226)  was  merely  taken  as  a  concession  iu  words  to  Catholic 
prejudice,  the  fact  of  such  export  remaining,  with  un- 
diminished profit  to  the  good  Catholics  engaged  in  it. 
While  the  Latin  dominion  continued  at  Byzantium  (1204- 
1266),  Venice,  as  the  controlling  power  in  the  Black  Sea, 
controlled  that  traffic  in  slaves  which  was  to  lilgypt  what 
the  com  trade  was  to  other  lands.  In  spite  of  prohibitions 
from  the  Church  and  from  their  own  Government,  and  in 
spite  of  the  scandal  attaching  to  this  commerce,  Venetian 
merchants  continued  to  furnish  Circassian  boys  and  girls, 
as  well  as  European  wood  and  iron,  for  the  Cairo  market; 
and  by  the  contracts  of  1207-8,  1225,  1229,'  and  1238,  they 
put  the  seal,  as  men  said,  on  their  disgrace. 

In  Syria,  meanwhile,  the  establbhment  of  her  power  at 
Byzantium,  her  frank  abandonment  of  the  Crusading  cause, 
and  her  intrigues  with  the  Saracens,  almost  of  necessity 
compelled  Venice  to  retire,  gracefully  or  ungracefully,  from 
the  front  rank  ;  and  after  1204  she  only  seems  to  have 
given  much  attention  to  her  colony  at  Acre — where  Genoese, 
Pisans,  Florentines,  Massiiiots,  and  even  English,*  were 
also  represented  in  the  gloomy  years  which  registered  the 
slow  ebbing  of  the  Catholic  tide  and  the  approaching  end 
of  Acre  itself  as  a  Crusading  citadel. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  chapter  we  shall  have  to 
notice  some  of  the  evidence  of  the  ubiquitous  activity  of 
Venetian  citizens  beyond  the  immediate  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean, — in  Bulgaria  and  at  Iconium,  at  Kiev  and 
Damascus,  in  the  upland  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  at  Trebizond 
and  in   the   Crimea,   at  Tana   and   in   the   regions   of   the 

'  Tlie  treat;  of  1226  is  open   to       Udb,  and  citiz«nB  of  Piacenza  and 
»ome  doubt.  Montpellior. 

'  Also  Luocana,  Sienaeu,  Aiiuoni-   ' 
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Caucasus,  Here  it  is  enough  to  remember  liow  the  Ee- 
public,  under  the  Latiti  Empire,  profited  by  its  positioD  as 
chief  intermediary  •  between  the  East  and  West,  to  couclude 
new  arrangements  with  the  Western  Powers,  helpful  to  its 
overland  trade.  In  Italy,  the  cities  of  Bologna,  Ti-e\-iso, 
Fadua,  Mantua,  and  l^venna;  in  Germany,  the  Emperors 
Otto  IV.  and  Frederic  II.,  entered  into  treaty*  and  gave 
special  assurances  of  favour  to  the  Venetian  carrying  trade  ; 
in  return,  German  merchants  were  now  permitted  to  acquire 
their  own  magazine  and  quarter  in  Venice,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  three  of  the  Grand  Councillors. 

From  the  first,  Genoa  *  seemed  marked  by  destiny  to  con- 
trast with  Venice.  The  latter,  by  its  position  and  its  history, 
was  drawn  towards  the  Levant,  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Empire  of  Constantinople ;  the  former  was  as 
strongly  linked  witli  the  western  part  of  the  Inland  Sea, 
with  France,  and  especially  witli  the  German  or  Holy 
Roman  State.  But  the  Ligurian  Republic  owed  its  great- 
ness and  its  freedom  to  the  Crusades,  which,  though  Catholic 
and  International  in  their  character,  were  geographically 
something  of  an  intrusion  into  the  special  field  of  Venetian 
influence,  and  offered  a  splendid  prize  to  the  swift  and 
vigilant  interloper.  Genoa  had  been  sacked  by  Moslem 
pirates   in   935,   had   fought   by  the   side   of   Pisa  for  the 

'  Together  with  Kgy|it,     Veuetian  I  the     fourteeuth     century    ('oousol 

aotivitj  in  pioneer  esploriition  east-  uoster  Siami'),  ia  doubted  by  Heyd, 

words   waa   remarkable ;  cf.   Nicolo  I  Ctrmmerce  du  Lfvnnt,  ii.  1G3,  etc. 

Oonti    in    India,   before    1414;   the  I       '  1209  and  1220. 
painter    FraoceBco    Brancaleone     in          'On  Genoa's  trade  in  the  Mediter- 

AbjBsinia  (c.  14 SO),  even  before  the  ,  janeaniu  the  earlierMiddle  Ages,  of. 

Portugueae    CovOham ;    of,     Bruoe,  |  Caffari,  AnnaUs  Qenamaa,  in  Mura- 

Abymnia,  ii.  74,  B2,  etc.  j  tori,  Ecr.  Ital.  Scriploret,  vi, ;  Ubertd 

The   Venetian   Consulate    said   to  Yo\ietA,Oenuemiamffi)loria,iaGTaa- 

have  existed  in  Siam  at  tlje  cud  of  '  viaa,  Tlutaurut  anliguit.  Italiat,  i. 
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salvabion  of  Sardinia/  and  had  joined  iii  the  great  expedition 
of  1087  to  the  coast  of  Tunis;  now  it  "was  ready  to  throw 
itself -into  the  Crusading  tide  with  a  sincerity  and  thorough- 
ness which  Veuice  could  not  imitate.  For  Genoa  had  no 
double  part  to  play  and  no  Byzantine  friendships  to  con- 
ciliate, until  the  change  of  Venetian  policy  threw  the  Greeks 
into  alliance  with  a  new  friend. 

The  origin  of  the  State  as  an  independent  body  may  be 
found  in  a  eampagiia  or  political  association,  founded  at  the 
very  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  controlled  by  consuls 
freely  elected,  and  supported  by  the  bishops  of  the  city 
against  secular  lords,  such  as  the  ObertL  In  the  pre- 
Crueadiug  period  Pisa,  Amalfi,  and  Venice  all  enjoyed  a 
more  prominent  position  in  Levantine  waters  ;  the  goi^eous 
East  was  not  yet  held  in  fee  by  Genoa;  and  down  to  1100 
the  future  ally  of  the  Palaeologi  was  content  with  Tyrr- 
henian commerce.  The  Norman  Conquest  of  Sicily,  and  the 
heavy  blows  inflicted  by  the  Tuscan  repubHcs  on  '  Barbary 
corsairs'  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the 
eleventh  century,  may  be  said  to  have  cleared  the  road  to 
the  East;  the  danger  of  flank  attack  was  reduced  to  a 
negligable  quantity ;  and  from  Norman  Sicily  the  Genoese 
trader  began  to  find  his  way  to  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
portfi. 

But  it  is  with  the  year  1097  that  Genoa  first  appears  in 
force  upon  these  distant  coasts ;  now,  and  again  in  1099,  she 
despatched  warahips  and  transports  in  great  force  to  Pales- 
tine ;  she  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  conveyance  of  troops  by 
the  maritime  routes ;  her  citizens  fought  bravely  at  the  si^e 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and,  in  1100,  a  lai-ge  Genoese  flotilla,  arriving 
at  Laodicea,  shared  in  the  war  on  the  Phoenician  littoral. 
The  capture  of  Arstif,  Caesarea,  and  Tortosa  in  1101,  of 
1  1016,  lOlS,  etc. 
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Gibelet  in  1104,  of  Tripoli  in  1109,  and  of  Beyrout  in  1110, 
rewarded  their  exertions,  and  furnished  them  with  ample 
rewards.  Gibelet  was  made  over  to  their  care ;  vast  conces- 
sions in  Tripoli  were  added;  and  these,  with  the  advantages' 
they  had  already  secured  at  Antioch  in  1098  (a  like  reward 
for  like  assistance),  constituted  a  kind  of  Genoese  principality 
in  Northern  '  Aramaea.'  At  the  fall  of  Antioch  the  Ligurian 
allies  of  Prince  Bohemund  shared  with  the  son  of  Kobert 
Guiscard  the  responsibility  of  future  holding  and  defence 
(certain  Provencal  seamen  from  St.  Gilles  also  pledging  them- 
selves to  aid) ;  and  scarcely  any  recompense  was  too  great  for 
such  alliance.  Among  other  spoils  of  this  region  the  Italian 
mariners  captured  an  immense  quantity  of  pepper,  large 
enough  to  supply  each  sailor  with  two  pounds  of  pungent 
treasure;  the  watchful  foresight  of  their  leaders  took  care 
that  all  privileges  and  properties  bestowed  upon  the  Genoese 
should  be  recorded  in  letters  of  gold  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  privilege  granted  by  King  Baldwin  in 
1105,  and  the  new  Antioch  charter  of  1106,  also  contributed 
to  the  concessions  enumerated  on  this  tablet ;  by  the  former, 
quarters  in  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  were  acquired,  with  exclu- 
sive rights  of  administration  and  jurisdiction.  Until  1112 
Genoese  power  and  influence  steadily  increased  on  the 
Levantine  coasts,  but  then  came  something  of  a  break ;  for 
attention  was  diverted  from  East  to  West  by  the  growing 
urgency  of  the  quarrel  with  Pisa,  the  battle  for  Corsica, 
and  the  renewed  struggle  with  the  fleets  of  the  Spanish  and 
North  African  Saracens.  The  dispute  over  their  trading 
rights  at  Constantinople  also  helped  to  call  off  their  energies 
from  Palestine.  The  liepublic,  in  fact,  was  driven  to  con- 
centrate ;  its  vaulting  ambition  threatened  to  overleap  itself ; 
and  forty  years  were  needed  to  put  things  on  a  safe 
'  Al»u  a  quarter  in  tbe  city,  1106. 
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footing  in  home  waters.  In  1164  the  tide  returned;  from 
this  era  Genoa  speedily  regained,  by  the  ceaseless  activity 
and  skilful  diplomacy  of  its  consuls,  aided  by  papal  favour, 
the  ground  that  had  been  lost  in  the  Frankish  States  of  the 
Orient;  and  what  was  even  more  important,  a  new  chapter 
was  now  opened  in  its  relations  with  Byzantium.  Manuel 
Comnenus,  disgusted  with  Venice,  threw  open  to  the  most 
hitter  rivals  of  the  Old  Ally  a  field  which  had  long  been 
barred '  against  them  ;  but,  in  spite  of  large  concessions  in 
Constantinople,  and  a  grant  of  free  trade  to  all  the  ports 
of  the  Empire  (except  Eosia  and  Matracha'  on  the  North 
Euxine  coast),  the  Genoese  were  not  content.  The 
two  harbours  interdicted  to  their  commerce  (apparently 
at  the  Stiait  of  Kertch  and  near  the  moutli  of  the 
Kuban)  were  valuable  for  the  fur  and  grain  trade  of  the 
North  ;  the  jealous  prohibition  of  the  Byzantine  Govern- 
ment made  them  seem  doubly  worth  entrance ;  and  Manuel's 
price  was  high.  In  return  for  his  favour,  as  displayed  in 
the  treaties  of  1155  and  1169,  he  expected  the  aid  of  the 
Republic  against  the  Hohenstaufen  emperois  of  the  West ; 
but  friendship  with  the  Holy  Empire  (or  German  kingdom) 
was  as  much  a  rule  of  state  with  Genoa  a^  the  Byzantine 
alliance  had  been  a  principle  with  Venice,  and  both  here 

'  Tha    Gonofloe,    however,   had    a  '   brethren  iii  Ureal  Hiiugary,  near  the 

factory    in    CoastAntLnople    at    the  hflddle     Volga.       Tlie     region     of 

beginning  of  Manuel's  reign  ;    this  Mntraoha  was  eeparated  by  a  river 

was  destroywl  in  a  furious  riot  bj  '   from  Zicoia,  or  Zicliia,  and  the  7,itxi 


u  rivals  in  1168.  '   (mentioned  hy  Carpiui 

'    RoaiiL      mid      Malracha       {ri  nrith  Iberians,  Oeorgians.  aud  other 

Mitro/ix»   of  Constantiue   Porphyro-  nations  of  the   Caiioaaus) ;    on    tha 

genuetos,  the  'Uattica'of  Bubmquis)  |  west,  according  to  Rubrui^uis,  it  wan 

practically   comniauded    the    North  bounded  by  tlie   Strait  of   Kertch. 

Eujine    littoral.      It    waa    through  '   Ziohia  was  reckoned  among  the  most 

Hatracha  that  the  Hungarian  mis-  northerly  territories  of  the  Byzantine 

B  from  the  Theiss  passed  in  '   Empire, 


1230  on  their  way  to   their   Pagan 
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and  at  Piaa  the  Oomnenian  policy  was  a  failure;  in  fact, 
it  was  only  at  Ancona  that  Manuel's  ambitions  were  com- 
pletely realised.  Both  A'^enice  and  Constantinople  wearied 
of  a  conflict  as  injurious  to  the  one  as  to  the  other;  and 
though  the  accord  re-established  at  the  close  of  Manuel's 
reign  veiled  a  deep  resentment  and  a  revengeful  ambition, 
it  had  at  least  the  effect  of  restoring  in  great  measure  the 
ascendency  of  the  Venetians,  and  throwing  back  the  in- 
truders from  Genoa  into  their  earlier  obscurity. 

The  latter,  therefore,  had  to  wait  their  time  in  Greek 
waters,  until  the  revolution  of  1204  had  created  a  final 
severance  between  parties,  whose  position,  as  reversed  in 
1261,  formed  the  answer  to  every  prayer,  and  the  realisa- 
tion of  every  wish,  of  the  enemies  of  Venice. 

Meantime  the  Ligurians  vigorously  maintained  their 
interests  in  Palestine,  and  obtained  a  '  quarter '  in  Acre,  and 
new  charters  and  privileges  in  the  dominions  of  Bobemund 
III.  of  Antioch  (1169  and  1189).  Good  account  was  also 
made  of  an  early  friendship  with  the  House  of  IbeliD,  Lords 
of  Beyrout,  and  afterwards  Eegents  of  Cyprus.  At  both 
these  points  Genoa  soon  outstripped  all  rivals  ;  and  no  long 
time  after  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  they 
had  the  especial  gratification  of  ruining  the  Pisan  trade  with 
the  Isle  of  'Khittim.' 

In  Egypt  Genoa  had  a  certain  commerce  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century,*  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  Fatimite  Caliphs;  but  it  is  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  that  we  have  much  evidence  of  this 
ancient  intercourse,  now  evidently  grown  to  large  propor- 
tions.      In   documents    covering   the   years   1155   to   1164 

'  If   we  mar  so   understand   the  j  a  W^toni  City.     In  1083  Ingulf  of 

fragment    of    an    Arab    (Fatimite)  Croylund   retiirus    from  Jaffa    in    a. 

diploma   preserved    at    Genoa,    pro-  j  Genoew  ship, 

miaing  protection  to  the  citizena  of  ; 
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Alexandria  is  mentioned  far  more  often  ^  than  any  other 
Mediterranean  port  as  the  object  of  Gienoese  voyages,  and 
as  furnishing  the  seamen  of  that  city  with  most  of  their 
Oriental  wares — cloves,  Brazil-wood,  alum,  and  pepper.     In 

1131  a  Genoese  ship,  returning  from  Alexandria,  was 
wrecked.  Under  the  next  year  we  still  possess  (if  genuinely 
historical  and  not  merely  an  exercise  of  rhetoric)  the  cor- 
respondence of  two  Genoese  merchants  upon  details  of  the 
Egyptian  trade;  in  1177  a  treaty  with  Saladin  puts  this 
commerce  upon  a  new  footing. 

As  with  Egypt,  so  with  Tunis.  The  twelfth  century  saw 
the  old  liostility  rapidly  fading  away  before  the  new  dis- 
position towards  a  mercantile  intercourse  profitable  for  both 
sides;  and  in  1250  G«Doa  concluded  (almost  at  the  same 
time  as  Venice)  an  agreement  with  that  Moslem  power 
which  bad  so  long  harassed  Christian  Italy.  Here  the 
citizens  of  the  former  were  nearer  to  their  own  special 
field  of  action,  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  for  whatever  they  did, 
attempted,  or  neglected  in  more  distant  parts,  they  clearly 
grasped  the  fact  that  all  else  was  nothing  unless  they 
maintained  their  rank  in  the  Western  Mediterranean.  From 
about  1134  they  had  effectually  weakened  Pisa,  and  thrust 
their  most  dangerous  rival  into  a  lower  place;  then  they 
took  up  their  old  quarrel  with  Saracen  sea-power,  con- 
veniently labelled  'piracy.'  In  1145  they  attacked  the 
Balearics,  overran  most  of  the  islands,  and  destroyed  many 
nests  of  corsairs.  Soon  after,  they  turned  against  the 
Moslems  of  Andalusia,  stormed  Almeria,  and  carried  o£f 
(among  other  spoil)  the  marbles  which  still  form  the  main 
front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Genoa. 

In   the  South  of  France  they  were  very  active.     From 

1132  (if  not  earlier)  they  possessed  a  factory  m  Narbonne ; 

'  Sixty-aix  titnea. 
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in  MoDtpellier  they  had  already  planted  themselves  before 
the  year  1121  ;  their  Proveuijal  policy  was  directed  towards 
two  objects.  For  one  thing,  they  tried  to  hinder  any  direct 
intercourse  between  the  ports  of  this  region  and  the  Levant ; 
for  another,  they  did  their  utmost  to  ruin  the  home  trade  of 
these  cities,  to  take  from  them  their  carrying  traffic,  and 
to  prevent  their  developing  that  internal  prosperity  which 
would  enable  them  to  struggle  for  new  markets.  Thus 
they  allied  themselves  with  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  in 
every  attack  upon  tlie  republican  liberties  of  Marseilles 
and  Montpellier,  especially  in  1143  and  1174 ;  they 
struggled,  with  persistency  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to 
shut  the  Proven^l  merchants  out  of  Sicily;  they  hoped  to 
make  the  Westeru  MediterrauL-au  a  Genoese  lake.  The 
audacity  of  their  pretensions  may  be  gathered  from  their 
demand  (of  1109)  upon  Bertram  of  Toulouse,  that  none 
but  Genoese  ships  might  enter  the  port  of  St.  Gilles;  and 
from  the  terms  they  sought  to  exact  in  114B  and  1156. 
terms  which  forbade  the  vessels  of  Marseilles  and  Mont- 
pellier from  calling  at  any  port  to  the  south  and  east  of 
Genoa. 

Meantime  they  pushed  their  interests  in  Christian  aud 
Moslem  Spain.  In  1127,  a  treaty  with  Count  Raymond 
Berenger  III.  ensured  them  free  entrance  into  all  porta  from 
Nizza  to  the  Ebro,  and  protection  in  the  same,  on  payment 
of  a  moderate  harbour  <lue.  This  impost  was  removed '  by 
Kaymond  Berenger  IV.,  together  with  'landing  customs' 
and  'anchor  money,'  after  their  zealous  and  effective  aid 
in  the  campaigns  of  1147  and  1148  ;  and  special  rights  of 
property  and  settlement  were  granted  them  in  Tortosa, 
whose  capture  was  mainly  due  to  them.  In  return,  they 
promised  reciprocal  favours  to  Count  Raymond's  subjects 
'  In  harboure  nest  of  tlie  Rlioue. 
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in  all  the  territories  of  Genoa ;  and  here  the  Barcelona 
traders  may  have  gained  some  real  advantage. 

The  Genoese  completed  their  work  of  making  an  open 
trade  route  from  Italy  to  the  Atlftntic  by  their  compacts 
with  (resulting  from  naval  victories  over)  the  Moorish 
princes  of  Valencia  (1149),  of  Majorca  (1181.  1188),  nf  Tunis 
(1250,  etc.),  and  of  the  other  Saracen  principalities  in  North 
Africa  and  Southern  Spain.  Having  cleared  a  path  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Genoese  were  the  first  Christian 
marineis  to  attempt  serious  discovery  in  the  Western  Ocean, 
and  to  seek  for  the  long  sea  road  to  India,  round  the  coast  of 
the  Dark  Continent  Incidentally,  as  they  worked  their  way 
towards  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  created  a  dominant 
Genoese  interest  on  the  adjacent  coasts,'  and  practically 
excluded  Pisan  competition ;  their  seamen  acquired  an 
immense  influence  in  the  naval  development  of  Aragon, 
Castile,  Portugal,  and  Sicily;  even  in  Provence,  to  which 
Genoa  had  been  a  true  atep-mother,  Genoese  merchants  were 
exceedingly  powerful  in  financial  and  commercial  matters, 
nominally  encouragipg,  often  skilfully  dcpressinp,  the  trade 
of  these  vigorous  rivals. 

But  as  this  period  dmws  to  a  close,^  the  growth  of  great 
centi-alised  inland  kingdoms  both  in  France  and  Spain  was 
already  foi-eshadowing  a  new  period ;— when  the  most  wealthy 
and  unscrupulous  of  mercantile  republics  would  find  itself 
overmatched  by  superior  resources  and  equal  craft;  and 
when,  under  the  patronage  of  the  new  continental  states, 
navies  of  even  greater  power  would  arise,  and  discoveries 

'  The  GeniKse  also  oi«iicd  a  trade  Tlie  i-egiiUr  seirico  between  Vcniw 

with  Flanders  very  early ;  iu  1224,  n  and  Flanders  did  Eot  begin  till  1317. 

note    ot   receipt    in     tbe     Antwer]>  '  About   the   niidillc  of  the  thii- 

archivta  recorded  the  presence  nf  a  teentli  pentnry. 
Genoefle  captain  at  Sliiys. 
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niinoua    to     Italian    trade    would    be    made    in    distant 

Meanwhile  the  Genoese,  secure  in  the  West,  at- 
tempted a  master-stroke  in  the  East,  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Veuetianised  Latin  rule  in  Constantinople,  the  rratoration 
of  the  Greeks,  and  their  own  establishment  as  the  indis- 
pensable ally  and  commercial  favourite  of  the  Byzantines. 
As  the  Christian  dominion  in  Syria,  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  fields  of  past  enterprise,  was  manifestly  falling 
to  pieces ;  as,  moreover,  it  seemed  daily  more  probable  that 
the  Western  intruders  on  the  Bosphorus  would  be  displaced 
without  any  aid  from  others  ;  a?,  finally,  the  barriers  of 
common  creed  and  race  had  been  weakened  by  the"  action  of 
Venice  heraelf,  and  by  the  traffic  of  centuries  both  with 
Saracens  and  with  heathen, — it  was  not  in  itself  surprising 
that  Genoa  in  the  crisis  of  1261  took  its  station  by  the  side  of 
Michael  Palaeologus,  and  threw  the  whole  weight  of  its  re- 
sources on  his  '  scale  of  fortune.'  But  the  success  of  the  new 
policy  was  amazingly  complete,  and  its  consequences  were 
very  marked.  It  raised  Genoa  to  a  position  of  full  equality 
with  the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  gave  her  for  two  centuries 
the  command  of  the  Black  Sea  trade,  and  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  losses  which  inevitably  followed  on  the  ruin 
of  the  Christian  kingdoms  in  Syria.  Shortly  before  the 
Byzantine  restoration  events  in  Acre  had  made  the  Genoese 
more  and  more  determined  to  transfer  their  attention  from 
the  Syrian  coast  to  the  Bospborus  and  the  Greek  waters. 
For  in  1258  a  union  of  rivals,  headed  by  the  Venetians 
and  Pisans,  drove  the  unpopular  Ligurians  from  Ptoleraais 
to  Tyre  (which  they  now  made  their  head  station  in  these 
parts),  to  Cyprus,  and  to  Cilicia  or  Little  Armenia,  where 
they  had  secured  their  position  by  the  commercial  agree- 
ments of  1201  and  1215. 
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The  origin  of  the  Pisan  Republic '  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Genoese.  In  the  comae  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
Marquis  of  Tuscany  lost  control  over  the  city,  and  in 
1085  a  republican  constitution  was  established  by  the 
mediation  of  Bishop  Daibert;  a  charter  of  pacification 
was  issued  the  same  year,  and  consuls  took  the  place  of 
the  feudal  lords.  But  throughout  the  last  two  generations 
of  feudal  supremacy,  Pisa,  though  still  dependent,  was 
gaining  a  famous  name  at  sea.  It  was  of  some  importance 
even  in  the  tenth  century;  in  1017  it  allied  itself  with 
Genoa,  and  achieved  the  confjuePt  of  the  gi'eat  island  of 
Sardinia ;  soon  after  began  the  Pisan  attacks  upon  the 
Barbary  coasts.  In  lO^-io  the  men  of  the  Amo  stormed 
Bona,  the  ancient  Hippo  Regiua ;  in  1063  they  forced 
the  port  of  Palermo;  in  1083  and  1087  they  made  two 
brilliant  raids  upon  El  Mehdia,  the  fortress-harbour  of 
Tunis.  With  the  help  of  these  deeds  of  arms  they  ex- 
torted many  trading  privileges  from  the  Moslem  sovereigns 
of  the  Western  Mediterranean ;  from  Alexius  Comnenua 
they  won  the  grant  of  a  most  favoured  nation  clause 
In  Byzantine  waters;  in  return  for  these  concessions  the 
port  of  Pisa  was  freely  opened  to  foreign  commerce ;  and 
thus  an  amount  of  traffic  was  drawn  to  the  city,  so  great 
as  to  promise  it  at  one  time  the  first  place  among  the 
Emporia  of  the  Mediterranean.  Western  Orthodoxy  *  was 
shocked  by  the  '  marine  mon.'tters '  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  who  tbrongfd  the  streets  of  the  city ;  P^ans,  Turks, 
Libyans,  Parthians,  and  Chaldaeans  defiled  the  town  and 
-Cr.  Donizo,  Lift  of  Countas 
Malilda,  i.,  20,  in  Mnratori,  Rcr.  Hal. 
Scriplores,  v.  &nd  Diesertation  31. 
'  Qni  pergit  Pisaa,  videt  illic  monatra 
mariiia  Haeo  urhs  Pagauis,  Turchis, 
Libycis  qooqTie  Parthia  Sordida ; 
Flam,  dal  Borgo,  ftic(»i(rt  rfi  Dipfom.   i   Chaldaei  bus  lustrant  moenia  Ulri,' 


'  On  Pisa  and 
career  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  cf. 
Chronica  miria  Pisana,  in  Muratori, 
Jttr.  Ital.  Ssriptorea,  vi.  For  the 
Sjrian  treatise  and  charters,  cf. 
Muratori,    Antiqii' 
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blackened  its  walls;  here,  moBt  of  all,  was  to  be  seen 
the  triumph  of  commercialism  over  all  the  bairiers  of 
Latin  excliisiveness,  over  race,  religion,  and  language  alike. 
The  conquest  of  Majorca  in  1114,  following  upon  the 
occupation  of  Sardinia,  seemed  to  establish,  firmly  enough, 
the  supremacy  of  Pisa  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  its 
citizens  turned  with  extraordinary  energy  to  the  Levant. 
They  had  already  done  yeoman  service  hefore  Antioch 
in  1098;  in  1099  and  1100  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sail,  under  the  command  of  the  city's  own 
pi-elate,  Daibert,  afterwai'ds  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  co- 
operated in  the  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Acre,  For  such  aid 
a  rich  reward  was  not  to  he  refused ;  in  Jaffa,  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  Ijostowed  on  Pisan  merchauts  an  extensive 
'  quarter '  as  a  fief  of  the  Patriarchate ;  Tancred,  the 
Lord  of  Antioch,  granted  similar  concessions,  with  exemp- 
tion from  export  and  import  dues,  both  in  his  capital  and 
in  Ijaodicea.  Later  favours  of  1154,  of  1156  (from  King 
Baldwin  III.),  and  of  1157  (froiri  Amalric  of  Ascalon),  pro- 
moted Pisan  trade,  and  protected  the  persons  and  property 
of  Pisan  merchants,  especially  in  the  ease  of  shipwrecks, 
in  the  '  recognition '  of  wills  and  testaments,  and  in  other 
matters  of  civil  and  criminal  litigation. 

In  no  other  concessions  do  we  possess  greater  detail 
and  fuller  explanation  than  in  the  Pisan,  which  stipulate, 
among  other  things,'  for  the  building;  of  churches  and  private 
houses,  of  stores,  custom-houses,  and  courts  of  justice,  of 
factories  and  magazines,  of  baths,  mills,  and  ovens ;  for 
a  lixed  proportion  of  the  customs  revenues ;  and  for  the 
rights  of  using  their  own  weights  and  measui'cs,  and  of 
electing  overseers  or  consuls  of  their  own  nation  to  safe- 
guard their  interests,  both  legal  and  commercial.  No  other 
'  Taking  oae  nitli  another. 
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of  the  Italian  Kepublics,  moreover,  amassed  a  ricliei-  store 
of  ti-eaties,  compacts,  and  agreements  with  the  Crusading 
princea ;  nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  for  Pisa  devoted 
herself  more  zealously  to  the  Syrian  trade  than  any  of 
her  rivals.  As  her  power  waned,  her  energies,  by  a  fatal 
error  of  policy,  were  even  more  concentrated  on  this  field 
than  before.  Her  fleet  took  the  lead  in  attacking 
Alexandria  and  the  Moslems  of  Egypt,  the  most  formid- 
able of  all ;  King  Amalric  responded  by  concessions  in 
Tyre  (1165)  and  by  the  promise  of  great  i-ewards  on  the 
conquest  of  the  Nile  valley  (1168-69);  fresh  privileges 
were  secured  in  Antioch  and  Tripoli  from  Count  Bohemund 
III.  (1170,  1172,  and  1187);  in  the  last  days  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom,  Baldwin  IV.  and  Conrad  of  Moatferrat  were 
equally  generous  at  Acre,  Jafia,  and  Tyre  (1182  and 
1187-88).  These  three  cities  were  the  headquarters  of 
riaan  trade  in  the  ijistern  Mediterranean;  Jaffa  contained 
the  most  numerous  of  their  colonies,  the  leading  fundacum 
or  forttecco;  and  at  Tyre  Pisan  merchants  dominated 
throughout  most  of  the  twelfth  century.  Here  their  Sucidas 
Sumiliorum  was  a  tmde  guild,  or  commercial  chamber,  of 
special  interest,  and  the  men  of  the  Republic  helped  to 
save  the  puiple  city  from  the  Saracens  in  1187-  Even 
after  Syria  had  really  slipped  out  of  Frankish  hands 
Pisan  diplomacy  continued  to  exhort  charters  from  the 
powerless  kings,  princes,  and  counts,  as  in  1189,  1191, 
1216  and  1229;  when  Guide  enlai^ed  their  properly  and 
privileges  in  Tripoli ;  when  Courad  of  Tyi-e  and  the  Prince 
of  Antioch  couHrmed  their  older  rights  in  towns  where 
only  the  shadow  of  former  benefactions  lingered ;  and 
when  Frederic  II.  conferred  useless  favours,  in  Syria,  on 
the  city  whose  power  could  no  longer  maintain  itself  in 
the  Tuscan  seas. 
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At  home  the  great  enemy  of  I'isa  was,  of  course,  Genoa, 
the  faithful  ally  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  destroyer  of 
tlie  thirteenth ;  but  in  the  Levant  Pisans  were  more 
constantly  at  war  with  Venetians.  Their  conflicts  in 
Byzantine  waters  were  incessant;  the  Porto  Pisano,  on 
the  Lycian  coast,  east  of  Myra,  was  a  nest  of  Tyrrhenian 
'pirates';  and  the  efforts  of  Pisan  statesmen  were  long 
directed  towards  the  securing  of  a  direct  route  to  Con- 
stantinople, partly  by  sea  and  partly  overland,  by  way 
of  Ancona,  Zara,  and  Saloniki.  This  project,  fortified  by 
treaties  with  Ancona,  Zara,  and  Pola  {1188,  1195,  etc.), 
was  a  direct  challenge,  like  the  earlier  schemes  of  Manuel 
Comnenus,  to  Venetian  ascendency  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
it  was  resisted  with  every  weapon  at  the  command  of  the 
SeigDory ;  on  their  side  the  Pisans  did  not  hesitate  to  assist 
every  rebellion  against  Venetian  authority  (as  at  Pola  in 
1195);  and  their  colony,  grouped  round  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicliolas  in  Byzantium,  and  secured  by  the  agi^eementa  of 
1111  and  1192,  was  a  focus  of  every  anti-Venetian  element 
in  the  Eastern  Empire. 

With  Egypt,  Pisan  relations  were  marked  by  a  brilliant 
and  fortunate  duplicity.  On  one  side  they  shared  in  the 
Crusading  enterprises  against  the  Delta  region,  with  such 
energy  as  to  win  recognition  in  the  Syrian  principalities 
and  to  gain  a  foremost  place  in  the  battle  of  concessions ; 
on  the  other  side  they  used  every  art  to  promote  their 
trade  with  the  Fatimite  dominions.'  In  1154  their  envoy 
at  Cairo,  in  his  audience  of  the  Caliph,  promised  that  the 
city  would  give  no  more  aid  to  the  Crusaders;  and  in  1160 

'  !□   1150    (ha   funioua    Nicliolaa,  uarly  as    about    1100.     The   PUaDB 

Abbot  of  Tliiug-liyrar  in  Icelaud,  a  claimed,  also,  to  have  made  vojagea 

pilgrim  to  Eoise  and  Jerusalem,  saw  to  India  by  way  of  Egypt  from  I17S ; 

Bome  Egyptian  HliipB  in  Uie  liaibour  this  claim  ja  doubted  by  Heyd,  Com- 

o(  Pisa.     Relations  ]>vuWUy  began  as  Merce  da  LecaiU,  ii.,  1S4. 
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the  Moslem  ruler  of  Egypt  was  complacent  enougli  to 
order  the  restoration  of  the  Pisan  fontecco  in  Alexandria ; 
yet  not  many  months  bad  passed  before  Pisa  inspired  and 
led  the  great  attack  of  September,  1163,  In  1156  the 
Xing  of  Jerusalem  had  arranged  with  his  allies  that  their 
Egyptian  trade  should  not  be  used  to  cover  contraband 
articles ;.  iron,  wood,  and  pitch  found  in  Pisau  ships  thither- 
bound  might  be  freely  cou6scat«d.  As  the  Prankish  power 
declined,  and  the  greatness  of  Saladin  began  to  overshadow 
the  Levant,  Pisa  made  great  efforts  to  patch  up  a  new 
treaty;  between  1176  and  1180  they  sent  three  embassies 
to  i^pt ;  and  their  trouble  was  not  without  result.  A 
new  privilege  covered  many  a  broken  covenant  in  the 
past. 

With  Spain  and  Sicily,  the  South  of  France,  and  the 
Barbary  States,  the  city  maintained,  and  in  some  places  ex- 
tended, its  commerce  during  the  twelfth  century ;  its  traders 
rivalled  the  Genoese  in  their  activity  at  the  fairs  of  St. 
Gilles  and  Fr^jus;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Montpeliier  in  1177,'  whicli  must  have  strengthened  the 
Proven9al  cities  in  their  struggle  against  Genoa.  This 
struggle  had  been,  since  1119,^  au  ever  present  danger  of 
Pisa  herself,  and  each  succeeding  generation  deepened  the 
enmity  between  the  Tuscan  ports  Till  the  very  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  battle  was  undecided,  and  the 
Pisan  power  appeared  fully  eq^ual  to  her  foes,  the  Pisan 
Empire  roore  extensive  and  more  splendid,  the  Pisan  city 
far  more  magnificent.*    But  gradually  the  prospect  darkened. 

'  6th  Fabmary.  in  the  eleveoUi  century ;  tlie  baiitis- 

*  The  date  of  the  first  war  between  t«ry,    the    leaning    tower,   and    the 

Piaaand  Genoa.  an^desaurroundingtbeCampoSuito, 

'  Piea  'wa«  the  first  Italian  city  were  mostly   of   the  twelfth,   some 

that  took  pride  in  aivhitectural  mag-  parbt   being  of  the  thirteenth,  cen- 

uificeuce.'    Her  Cathedral  was  built  !  tuiy. 
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First  of  all,  the  Latin  Empire  iu  C'onstaDtinople,  followed 
by  the  Greek  restoration,  substituted  a  Venetian,  displacei] 
in  turn  by  a  Genoese,  monopoly,  tor  the  earlier  and  freer 
conditions  under  which  Pisan  trade  had  llourished  among  the 
IJyzautiues.  The  utter  overthrow  of  the  Crusading  kingdoms 
in  tlie  Levant  crippled  the  Pisans'  commerce  in  another 
field,  and  their  expulsion  of  the  Genoese  from  Acre  was 
of  little  use,  tor  all  Christians  alike  were  driven  out  in  the 
course  of  the  next  geoeratioD.  Finally,  the  maritime 
campaigns  in  the  Western  Mediterranean  tended  more 
and  more  to  failure,  until,  in  1284,'  the  fleet  was  ruined 
and  the  city  too  exhausted  to  equip  another.  The  splendid 
possessions  of  Elba  and  Sardinia  were  soon  after  torn 
away,  and  the  Metropolis  itself  fell  under  the  heavy  hand 
of  fate. 


The  chief  Provencal  ports,  Marseilles,*  Montpellier,  and 
14'arbonne,  were  more  important  in  the  Crusading  period 
than  is  often  supposed.  The  dazzling  fame  of  "Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  modera  world,  and 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  mediaeval  maritime 
states  have  been  treated  with  ill-deserved  neglect. 

During  a  large  part  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Massiliots 
despatched  their  'envoys'  to  Syria  twice  a  year,  probably 
accompanied  by  a  ti'ading  fleet  and  some  ships  of  war ;  they 
also  took  an  active  part  in  furnishing  provisions,  transports, 
and  loans  of  money  to  those  embarking  for  the  Holy  War. 
Marseilles  became  a  very  favourite  point  of  departure  for 
Western  and  Northern  travellers  to  Syria  ;  pilgrims  from  the 


>  Id  tbe  Bittle  uir  the  Islaud  of 
Meloria. 

'  On  the  Mediterranean  commerce 
of  MueeilleB,  Montpellier,  etc.,  in 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  cf.  Heyd, 


Cimnierct  dn  Lemni,  i.  20,  23,  125, 
lai,  146-148, 181, 186,  186,  188, 189, 
312,  etc.,  Die,  etc.,  SS7,  etc, 338, 364, 
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North  Sea  coasts  and  the  mOitary  monkB  of  the  Temple  and 
the  Hospital  specially  favoured  this  route;  and  the  PToveii9al 
pilots  were  among  the  first  to  make  an  open  course  out  of 
sight  of  land  across  the  Mediterranean.  This  shortening 
of  landsmen's  i^uies  to  a  voyage  of  fifteen  days,  between 
Provence  and  Acre,  begius  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  but  is  only  attempted  in  summer  weather,  and  by 
the  lighter  class  of  vessels ;  heavier  ships  continued  to  coast 
along  Italy,  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  to 
touch  at  Crete,  Kbodes,  and  Cyprus,  The  devotion  of  Mar- 
seilles in  the  sacred  cause  had  its  reward.  In  1117  the 
citizens  received  a  quarter  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  1136  a 
general  exemption  from  dues  in  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ; 
in  1152  Baldwin  III.  conferred  on  them  the  right  of  posses- 
sing a  street  in  each  of  the  chief  Syrian  ports;  and  in 
1163,  they  obtained  a  valuable  mortgt^e  in  Acre  from  Bishop 
Rudolf  of  Bethlehem.  In  1187  and  1190  they  rendered 
elective  naval  aid  at  Tyre  and  Acre,  and  in  return,  gained 
an  increase  of  their  privileges,  with  tlie  rights  of  possessing 
their  own  house  of  justice,  of  building  or  repairing  ships 
in  Syrian  watere,  and  of  strengthening  their  Palestine  fleet 
at  discretion.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Massiliots 
possessed,  in  1190,  a  sufficient  navy  for  the  transport  of  the 
army  of  Cceur  de  Lion ;  at  this  time  their  commerce  with 
Egypt  was  flourishing ;  the  attempts  of  Genoa  to  retard 
their  progress  had  been  repelled;  and  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Counts  of  Provence  had  become  nominal.  The  tarifTs  and 
statutes  of  Marseilles  in  the  thirteenth  century  show  a 
considerable  traffic  with  the  Moslem  world,  and  especially 
with  Korth  Africa ;  with  Little  Armenia,  Sicily,  and  South 
Italy;  and  indirectly  with  India.'     The  factories  at  Ceuta, 

'  In  th«  dowry  of  »  Harwillea  girl  of  1224,  mace,  ginger,  cardamoras,  and 
gaJaugale  are  mentioned. 

%   E 
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Bugia,  Alexandria,  and  Acre  were  the  leading  outpoets  of  the 
city's  commerce  ;  among  all  its  local  rivals  only  Montpellier 
remained  in  serious  competition ;  St.  G-illes  (which  traded 
mainly  at  Tyre),  Narbonne  (whose  intercourse  was  chiefly 
with  Acre),  and  Aiguea  Mortes  (famous  as  the  first  sea-port 
of  the  French  kings)  no  longer  disputed  the  supremacy  of 
Marseilles. 

Yet,  in  the  age  of  Frederic  II.  and  Louis  IX.,  the 
glowing  power  of  the  inland  monarchy  checked  the  de- 
velopment even  of  the  greatest  Proven9al  cities  as  inde- 
pendent republics.  The  Moslem  recovery  in  the  Levant 
was  not  wholly  benehcial  to  their  trade  and  influence ;  and 
both  Marseilles  and  Montpellier  were  made  to  feel,  as  the 
thirteenth  century  diew  on,  that  their  future  was  being 
more  closely  bound  up  with  tlie  new  kingdoms  of  France 
and  Spain.  In  1204  Montpellier  fell  into  the  power  of 
Aragon ;  but  under  the  sane  and  vigorous  rule  of  James  I. 
'  the  Conqueror,'  its  material  welfare,  far  from  suffering,  was 
so  increased,  that  the  city  was  reckoned  among  the  leading 
markets  of  Christendom.  Alexandria,  Beyrout,  Tripoli,  and 
Tyre  were  the  favourite  centres  of  its  trade  in  the  Levant ; 
its  commercial  colony  in  the  Delta,  founded  before  1250, 
was  especially  famous ;  and  its  Egyptian  trade,  like  that 
of  Barcelona,  was  actively  furthered  by  King  James.  In 
1267  two  citizens  of  Montpellier  were  despatched  by  him 
on  a  mission  partly  diplomatic,  partly  commercial.  The 
result  of  this  is  not  clear;  but  it  is  evident  that  after  the 
death  of  her  great  prince  the  town  declined  as  a  com- 
mercial capital,  and  that  its  carrying  trade  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Venetians  and  other  Italians. 

Narbonne  is  of  peculiar  int«rest  in  the  earlier  Crusading 
period  as  the  medium  of  a  trade  between  two  distant 
countries,    England    and    Egypt,    whose    connections    were 
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weakened  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  by  the  French  conquest 
of  this  region.  This  commercial  route  passed  through 
Bordeaux  and  Toulouse  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought 
the  tin  and  copper  of  Britain  to  exchan<^e  against  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Levant.* 


The  Catalans^  were  the  first  among  Spanish  peoples 
who  developed  on  lines  parallel  to  those  of  the  Italian 
commercial  republics,  ■  As  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
the  proceeds  of  land  and  water  customs  make  an  item  in 
the  revenues  of  the  Catalan  princes;  the  latter  encour^ed 
maritime  industry  among  their  subjects  in  every  way;  and 
by  the  twelfth  century  Barcelona  had  become  a  free  port 
for  all  Mediterranean  traders,  and  was  entering  upon 
a  very  prosperous  future.  The  temporary  conquest  of 
Majorca  in  1114  by  the  flecis  of  Pisa  and  Count  Raymond 
Berenger  III.,  the  commercial  treaty  of  1127  with  Genoa, 
the  overthrow  of  Almeria  in  1147,  all  helped  forward  the 
marine  and  commerce  of  Catalonia ;  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in 
1159,  witnesses  to  the  resort  of  merchants  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  Barcelona;  many  Italian  merchants,  by 
settling  iu  the  Catalan  ports,  still  further  increased  their 
importance;  and  trade  between  the  north-east  and  the  south 
of  the  Peninsula  attained  considerable  dimensions  even 
before  the  re-conquest  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  of  Cordova 
and  Seville,  by  James  I.  of  Aragon  and  St.  Ferdinand  of 
Castile. 

The  Catalans  also,  hke  the  Amalfitana,  devoted  special 
attention,  with  excellent  results,  to  the  fixing  and  codifica- 


■  Ibn  Said. 

''  On  the  CntaUn  trade  in  tlie 
earlier  Uiddle  Ages,  ct  Capmany, 
Afemoriat  hiaiorieaa  sobre  la  marina, 
•ta  dt  Barctlona,  and 


especially  the  Colltdto  diptomaiiai  in 
torn.  ii.  1  Navarrete,  .  ,  Loa  Es- 
panoles  .  .  .  til  las  crmadas,  disei- 
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tioQ  of  maritime  and  commercial  law,  to  the  system  of 
consular  representation  for  the  development  of  trade,  and 
to  the  elaboration  of  a  scientific  cartography,  based  on  coast- 
aurveys.  The  latter  achievement,  which  gave  us  the  Porto- 
lani — the  first  accurate  maps  of  any  part  of  the  world — was 
perhaps  due,  in  its  inception,  rather  to  Genoese  or  Pisans 
than  to  Catalans;  but  the  seamen  of  Barcelona  and  the 
Balearics  certainly  had  a  share,  and  an  important  share,  in 
this  work.  The  conquest  of  Majorca  by  James  I.  of  Aragon 
in  1227  freed  Catalan  trade  from  an  old  danger;  aud  now  a 
commerce  which  was  already  respectable  made  rapid  progress. 
From  1230  Barcelona  merchants  began  to  resort  to  foreign 
parts  in  lai^e  numbers;  from  about  1260  their  Levantine 
traffic  became  really  important.  Yet  before  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  we  hear  of  a  joint-colony  of  Barcelone.se 
aud  Provencals  at  Tyre,  and  the  Ai-agoneae  dominions 
already  imported  spices  from  Syria  and  tlie  Nile. 

Almost  wholly  undisturbed  by  Church  prohibitions,  the 
Catalans  maintained  a  vigorous  trade  with  the  Mohammedan 
states,  Iwth  of  Southern  Spain  and  of  Northern  Africa,  from 
the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century.  Even  with  J^ypt  the 
apice-commerce  had  so  increased  that  in  1250  James  I, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Cairo,  through  the 
medium  of  two  Barceloncse  merchants  engaged  in  this 
traftic.  The  same  king,  thirteen  years  earlier,  in  1237,  had 
guaranteed  the  shipbuilders  of  Barcelona  state-protection 
for  their  intercourse  with  Egj'pt — altliough  this  wood  for 
shipbuilding  was  among  the  articles  which  ecclesiastical 
censures  had  long  forbidden  Christians  to  export  under 
any  name  to  the  unbelievei-s.  No  foreign  vessel,  James 
ordained,  might  be  freighted  in  Barcelona  for  Egypt,  Syria, 
or  Barbary,  while  there  remained  in  port  any  Catalan  ship 
bound  for  any  of  these  countries. 
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In  the  rise  of  Barcelona  we  see  the  di-awbacks  aud  the 
advantages  of  a  state,  not  under  independent  or  republican 
institutions — not  aided,  like  Pisa,  Genoa,  or  Venice,  by  its 
participation  in  the  Crusading  movement — but  under  the 
protection  of  powerful  Continental  princes,  and  uniting  a 
measure  of  internal  liberty  with  external  obedience  to  a 
land-power  able  to  protect  the  commerce  of  its  shores  by 
a  far  greater  force  than  a  maritime  republic,  pure  and 
simple,  could  ever  display. 

In  Northern  and  Western  Spain  the  Biscay ans  and 
Galicians  were,  from  an  early  age,  liardy  and  daring 
fishermen,  and  chased  whales  in  the  Atlantic.  Later  on, 
some  of  their  mariners  were  among  the  first  to  reach  the 
American  cod-banks ;  but,  in  the  period  that  now  concerns 
U8,  we  have  very  little  to  record,  beyond  a  fishing  charter 
of  St.  Ferdinand  in  1237,  and  the  fact  that  these  seamen 
aided  in  the  capture  of  Seville  in  1247,  blockading  the 
Guadalquivir  with  a  flotilla  of  their  boats. 

But  in  Seville  itself,  Ferdinand  III.,  from  1249  onwards, 
made  serious  attempts  to  create  a  Castilian  Admiralty  and 
a  genuine  commercial  interest  Many  Pisan,  Catalan,  and 
Genoese  traders  were  induced  by  special  privil^es  to  settle 
the{e,  and  every  effort  was  put  forth  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  old  commerce  of  the  city,  which  had  been  so 
active  under  the  Moora  Eegulations  were  fmmed,  an 
admiral  of  Castile  was  stationed  in  the  port,  privileges  of 
various  kinds  were  granted  to  enterprising  merchants;  but 
the  incomplete  subjection  of  Andalfls,  and  the  long  wars 
which  still  had  to  run  their  course  in  Southern  Spain, 
hindered  the  development  of  Seville.  For  the  town  was  too 
near  the  scenes  of  conflict  and  danger,  and  suffered  from  its 
position,  not  on  the  sea  itself,  but  on  a  river-channel,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Main,  and  always  liable  to  be 
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blocked  by  an  enemy.  It  was  not,  moreover,  till  the  follow- 
ing centurj-  that  the  growth  of  discovery  and  enterprise 
developed  trade  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  and  so 
opened  to  Seville  a  field  tor  which  nature  had  fitted  it,  lying 
83  it  did  upon  an  oceanic  stream.  Before  this  its  prosperity 
was  too  dependent  on  Catalan  and  Genoese  middlemen  to 
have  an  independent  character  of  any  value. 

In  that  part  of  Western  Spain,  otherwise  known  as  the 
county  and  kingdom  of  Portugal,  commercial  development, 
oversea  enterprise,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  search  for 
distant  treasure,  does  not  show  much  activity  before  the  close 
of  the  Crusading  Age.  Yet  even  in  the  tliirteenth  century 
a  certain  trade  with  Flanders  and  the  north  and  west  of 
France  had  already  begun,  and  the  more  distant  Hanseatic^ 
markets  may  have  communicated  with  Lisbon  and  Oporto 
(as  with  Venice  and  Genoa)  through  the  factories  of  Loudou 
and  Bruges. 

The  Crusading  States  of  the  Levant  formed  an  advanced 
base  for  Western  commerce  and  trade,  as  well  as  for  Western 
politics  and  conquest.  The  former  was,  indeed,  not  inseparable 
from  the  latter ;  and  after  the  '  Latin '  Kingdoms  had  already 
fallen  into  decay, '  Latin '  and  '  Frankish '  enterprise  in  trade 
and  travel  continued  very  active,  reaching  further  into  the 
Asiatic  world  than  ever  before  ;  but  with  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  the  principalities  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Edessa,  and 
Tripoli,  the  old  difficulty  of  a  hostile  and  almost  impenetrable 
Islam  once  more  confronted  the  European  nations  along  the 
coast  hne  of  Syria,  The  effect  of  this  reaction,  an  effect 
also  of  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made  both  in  the 
Atlantic  and  in  Asia,  was  seen  in  tlie  fourteenth  century 
diversion  of  Christian  advance  from  land  to  sea.' 

dfrom  Weatsni  Asia  to  Westoni 
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The  Kiugdoui  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  narrower  sense,  was 
not  in  command  of  many  of  the  trade  centres  of  the  Levant, 
and  was  not  even  close  enough  to  tlie  first-class  Emporia  to 
influence  them  directly ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
master  of  all  tlie  land  routes  that  connected  Egypt  and 
Africa  with  Western  Asia.  '  Petra  in  the  desert,'  the 
Crusaders'  Kerak,  answering  to  the  ancient  Kir  Moab; 
Montreal  or  Shaubek, 'le  C'rac  de  Montreal,' corresponding 
to  the  Edomite  Petra;  and  Ailah  or  Elatb,  at  the  head  of 
the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  controlled  the  ordinary 
pilgrim  and  caravan  routes  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  the 
leading  commercial  roads  for  the  sea  -  borne  trade  of 
Western  Asia  with  the  South  and  East.  The  Mediterranean 
coast  route  between  Cairo  and  Damascus,  passing  through 
Ascalon,  was  also  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  Crusaders  of  Jeru- 
aaleni ;  while  their  brethren  at  Edessa,  Antiocli,  and  Tripoli, 
possessing  the  whole  coast  of  Phoenicia  and  the  gulf  of  Issus, 
interrupted  all  the  main  lines  of  communication  between 
the  central  body  of  Asiatic  Islam  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Bagdad  could  only  reach  Cairo,  the  sacred  region  «f 
tlie  Arabian  Haj,  or  the  lands  of  the  Western  Moslems 
(in  Spain,  North  Africa,  or  the  islands),  by  an  immense 
circuit,  or  by  risking  a  passage  over  Crusading  territory. 
It  was  significant  that  the  crisis  of  1187-88  arose  from  the 
attack  of  the  Castellan  of  Kerak  on  a  Saracen  caravan,  and 
the  determination  of  Saladin,  as  ruler  of  Egypt,  to  break 
through  the  cordon  from  Elath  to  the  Amon,  from  the  Bed 
to  the  Dead  Sea. 

While  the-  European  dominion  lasted,  the  flax  of  I^ypt, 
the  musk  and  rhubarb  of  Tibet,  the  pepper,  cloves,  aloes, 
and  camphor  of  the  Indies,  the  ivory  of  Africa  and 
Hindustan,  the  incense  and  dates  of   Arabia,  paid  transit 
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dues  for  their  passage  through  the  Crusaders'  country,^  and 
the  chief  ports  of  this  country  did  a  considerable  trade  in 
these  precious  wares.  Acre,  Tyre,  Beyrout,  Laodicea,  and 
Jaffa  were  the  principal  harbours  in  Latin  hands  on  the 
Levant  coasts ;  then  came  Caesarea,  Ascalou,  and  Haifa 
under  Mount  Carmel ;  Tiberias,  as  an  inland  lake  port, 
was  also  of  some  importance ;  in  all  of  these  the  Chris- 
tian merchants  seem  to  have  been  served  with  Oriental 
products  by  Saracen  dealers.  The  froits,  cottons,  silk, 
pottery,  and  glass  of  Syria  were  all  worth  export,  and  could 
be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  middlemen  in  the  country 
mastered  by  the  Crusaders.  Thus,  John  of  Salisbury'  ho8 
a  tale  of  a  rich  citizen  of  Canu^Ba  who  provided  his 
banquets  with  delicacies  from  Palestine  and  Tripoli.  The 
more  daring  Western  traders  even  went  up  country  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  the  great  Mohammedan  markets.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Princes  of  Antioch, — though  possessing  such 
an  excellent  commercial  situation,  lying  close  to  Aleppo 
and  Hamath  (just  as  the  Counts  of  Tripoli  lay  close  to 
^^aKwscus  and  Hems),  and  commanding  some  of  the  most 
frequented  trade-routes, — did  not  exert  themselves  more 
actively  to  promote  commercial  interests ;  their  charters  to 
trading  cities,  corporations,  or  individuals  are  few  and  far 
between;  and  one  famous  exception,  the  invitation  to  the 
Genoese  issued  by  Bohemund  III.  in  1169,  seems  to  imply 
in  various  expressions  a  past  condition  of  improvident 
neglect.  The  fall  of  Acre  into  Saladin's  hands,  though  it 
did  not  destroy  Western  commerce  on  this  shore,  greatly 
impaired  the  free  and  favourable  meeting  of  Eastern  and 
Western  trade ;  and,  after  its  recovery,  the  port  of  St,  John 

'  Ab  appean   from  the  Attaa  of  I   Hayd,  Commtrtt  da  Levant,  i.  178- 
Jermaltm.  179. 

'  Df  ,\'»y/.<  ■■,uhiii-M:  \  jli.  7.      CI'. 
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was  more  highly  valued  and  more  carefully  guarded  than 
before,  especially  by  the  regular  organisation  of  European 
colonies,  both  mercantile  and  military  in  character. 

The  Moslem  Hinterland  to  the  Crusading  Syria  possessed 
four  chief  markets-— Aleppo,  Damascus,  Hems  or  Emesa,  and 
Haniath,'  behind  whicli  lay  the  still  greater  mart  of  Bagdad 
and  the  lesser  Emporia  of  Mosul  and  Bassora  or  Basra, 
covering  the  line  of  the  Tigris.  Aleppo  was  a  head  centre 
of  the  trade-route  from  the  Abbasside  Caliph's  '  metropolis ' 
to  Antioch  and  Laodicea  on  the  Western  Sea.  This  route 
{which  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Eakka)  Edrisi  calls  the 
grand  avenue  of  the  trade  of  Irak,  Persia,  aod  Ehorasan; 
and  the  silk  market  of  Aleppo  proved  its  connection  with 
the  still  more  distant  countries  of  the  Far  East,  Even  at 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  many  Venetian  traders 
were  resident  here  for  the  sake  of  the  commerce  in  Seric 
goods,  as  well  as  in  alum :  the  pigments  and  pepper 
found  at  Antioch  by  the  Crusaders,  on  the  capture  of 
that  city,  also  bore  witness  to  an  Indian  commerce  with 
the  Mediterranean  by  this  path ;  and  the  elder  Sanuto  is 
probably  right  when  he  says  (at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century)  that  in  old  time  most  Oriental  goods  passed 
along  this  way  to  the  Roman  Sea.^  Antioch,  though  not 
itself  on  the  open  coast,  communicated  directly  with  the 
latter  by  its  harbour  of  Sueidieh^  or  St.  Simeon;  while 
Laodicea,*  not  yet  superseded  by  Alexandretta,  was  among 
the  best  of  Levantine  havens ;  the  smaller  port  of  Gibel  to  the 
south,  where  the  Genoese  had  planted  themselves  in  force, 

*  To  nhich  may  be  added  Bostra.  Snuuto,  Sccrda  Fideliitm  crucii,  p. 

'Cf.lbiiBatlan(d.  1062)111  Yakut;  !  2'2. 

WiiaUnfeld,  ZeUachrift  dciitsch.  mm--  |  '  SI.    Simton    of   the   Croaadera ; 

getil&Bdiich.      Oesellsckaft,     iv.    60;  ;  Semdi  of  the   Anneniana;  Sudi  or 

Kramer,      WUn.     SiUvngs-Berichft,  ,  Stution  of  tlio  GreeVB. 

ph.-b.   kl.,   April,   1850,   23B,   243  ;  !  '  Utakiyeh. 
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gave  another  outlet  of  miuor  importance  for  tliis  commerce. 
The  trade  of  Latakiyeh  with  Alexandria  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  Aleppo  on  the  other,  reaching  beyond  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Euphrates,  brought  man;  Christian  merchants  to  its 
market,  especially  for  spice,  in  which  trade  the  Venetians 
took  the  largest  share. 

From  Aleppo  a  route,  which  was  often  followed  by  a 
large  amount  of  trade,  ran  to  Damascus  through  Hems  and 
Hamath,  from  North  to  Central  Syria ;  at  Emesa  it  was  crossed 
by  another  path  of  traffic,  from  east  to  west,  descending  to 
Tortosa  and  Tripoli.  These  cities  served  as  the  harbours  for 
all  this  region,  the  upper  part  of  the  older  Coele-Syria  ;  Tripoli, 
in  particular,  was  very  prominent,  and  the  resort  of  many 
Annenian,  Jewish,  and  Nestorian  merchants ;  while  the  little 
port  of  Gibelet^  or  Bybhia,  lower  down  the  coast,  was  notable 
as  a  point  eagerly  competed  for  by  Western  traders. 

Damascus,  then  as  always,  occupied  the  position  of  a  lirst- 
class  market ;  no  revolutions,  sieges,  sacks,  or  other  disasters, 
could  permanently  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  oasis,  so 
plainly  marked  out  by  Nature  as  among  her  favourite  spots 
of  earth.  Here  was  the  starting-point,  in  Moslem  times,  of 
the  Syrian  Haj,  of  the  pilgrim  and  trade-route  to  Mecca  and 
Western  and  Southern  Arabia ;  here,  also,  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  caravan  roads  front  Mesopotamia,  from  Asia  Minor, 
from  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
coasts.  It  had  direct  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  with  Bagdad,  and  the  other  markets  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  its  relations  with  -t^'pt,  though 
necessarily  more  indirect,  were  still  maintained  during  the 
Crusading  period.  For,  however  risky  the  passage,  or 
however  great  the  deviation,  Damascus  goods  enjoyed  so 
high  a  name  in  all  the  lands  of  Islam  and  among  all  the 
'  Cf.  EdriBL,  i.  3o«-359;  ii.  130,137. 
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merchants  of  Chtisteadom,  that  tbe  most  savage  wars  did 
not  wholly  prevent  their  circulation. 

To  the  south-east  of  Damascus,  Bostra  in  the  Hauran, 
Itnraea,  or  Argob  (the  wild,  hilly  ecu n try _  beyond  the 
Middle  Jordan),  had  been  an  inland  market  of  no  small 
consequence,  but  it  had  now  decayed,  and  the  ancient 
and  celebrated  Fair  of  Meidan  or  Muzerib  was  not  fre- 
quented as  in  old  time ;  ^  even  in  tbe  thirteenth  century, 
however,  European  traders  occasionally  appeared  at  it  (to 
say  nothing  of  Saracens,  from  parts  as  distant  as  Irak); 
during  the  brief  time  when  the  region  formed  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  it  would  naturally  be  accessible  to 
Christian  merchants.  In  any  case,  it  was -well  known 
under  the  names  of  Sutar  or  Suide^  to  the  Crusading 
warriors,  who  made  frequent  raids  into  this  country ;  and 
through  it  passed  the  great  trade-route  between  Damascus, 
Arabia,  and  the  Ked  Sea. 

But  all  these  towns,  even  Damascus,  must  be  ranked 
below  Bagdad  in  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  political 
sense.  Until  the  fall  of  the  Caliphate  in  1258  the  Abode 
of  Peaee  retained  that  primacy  of  wealth,  population,  traffic, 
and  honour  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela  witnessed,  and  which 
after  its  fall  passed  in  a  measure  from  Southern  to  Northern 
Persia,  from  Bagdad  to  Tabriz.  Among  all  the  cities 
of  Western  Asia  it  was  supreme;  Cairo,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  Cordova  were  probably  its  nearest  rivals 
outside  China.  Upon  it  converged  most  of  the  great 
commercial  routes  of  Asia;  those  which  ran  up  and  down 
the  Tigris, — to   Bassora  and   the  Persian  Gulf,  and   so   to 

'  Cr.  Edrisi,  i.  352-353.     Tbe  com-  i  M«cca,  April,  1503 ;  see  pp.  10-18  of 

uencement  of  its  decay  niuj  Ik  put  |  thv    Haktiiyl    SM'iety'H    EdittoD   of 

in  thelater twelfth centurj'.    Through  i  Vartlieiim. 

h«re    ['  Hezeribe,'    aa    he    calli   it),  1  '  Araliic  Sllir<(. 

Varthems   paeaed    on    hia    way    to  i 
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Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  on  one  side. — to  Mosul,  Amida,^ 
Tabriz,  and  Armenia,  on  the  other ;  those  also  which  passed 
through  Irak  (by  canal  *  or  caravan)  to  the  Euphrates,  Rakka, 
and  the  Western  Asiatic  coast  lands ;  those,  finally,  which 
crossed  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Central  Asia  to  India  and 
China  In  Khotan  and  Ferghanali  the  merchants  of  Bagdad 
obtained  the  musk  and  rhubarb  of  Tibet ;  in  Kabul  and 
Ghazni  they  met  the  dealers  of  Hindustan  ;  their  still  more 
distant  journeys  to  the  Celestial  Kingdom  were  usually  by 
sea  to  the  port  o£  Khan-fu  ; '  if  they  chose  the  land-way 
they  skirted  the  Takla-Makan  desert  either  to  the  north 
or  south,  either  by  Khotan  or  by  Kulja.* 

West  of  Kakka  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  commerce 
ran  north-west  through  the  Latin  county  of  Edessa;^  but  in 
the  fifty  years  of  Crusading  occupation  there  is-  no  evidence 
of  Western  traffic  in  this  region,  and  all  the  trade  appears  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  indigenous  Armenians ;  perhaps  this 
outpost  of  the  Crusaders  was  in  too  dangerous  a  plight,  and 
too  often  harassed  by  enemies,  for  the  development  of  much 
peaceful  activity. 

There  is  but  little  positive  evidence  for  the  plausible 
belief  that  Venetian  and  other  Christian  merchants,  before 


'  Diarbekr. 

'  E.g.  the  Kahr-Issa  (Tigria-Eu- 
phratoa  Canal).  Cf.  Edrisi,  i.  492, 
etc.  ;  ii.  136,  U4,  168,  214,  etc.  ; 
Richthofan,  CMna,  i.  502,  etc.,  'an 
indUpensable  commentary.'  Also  M. 
Polo,  ed.  Pautbier,  p.  43,  etc.  Polo's 
remarks  about  Bagdad  trade  are 
notable ;  they  abov  that  even  the 
evanU  of  1258  did  not  kUl  it ;  in  the 
fouTtaonth  centnry  wares  from  China, 
Yemen,  India,  and  the  Zanzibar  coast 
are  said  to  appear  at  the  Bagdad 
market  once  more. 

'  Answering  to  the  modem  Ilang- 


cheu.fu. 

*  Cf.  Heyd,  Commerce,  ii.  222,  223, 
etc.  The  routes  south  of  the  Thiaa 
Shan  Mountaina  went  from  Khotan 
along  the  valley  of  the  Tarim  and  so 
to  Turfan,  Khamil,  and  the  end  of  the 
Great  Wall.  One  path  skirt«d  Lob 
Nor ;  another  a^-oidt^d  this  lake  and 
passed  by  Aksu  and  Earashar.  The 
latter  was  followed  by  Hioueo  Thsang, 
and  Shah  Hokh's  envoys  in  1420,  as 
well  as  by  Haji  Mohammed,  th« 
Persian  rhubarb  merchant  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

'IOB8-1144. 
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the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  made  their  way  into  the  Euphrates 
region,  and  even  beyond,  to  Mosul  and  Bagdad  ;  yet  Aleppo 
and  Damascus  they  certainly  visited  ;  and  a  claim  was  made 
in  the  fourteenth  century  for  Provencal  enterprise  at  £akka 
in  the  twelfth.  Bearing  in  mind  how  individual  Venetians, 
in  the  days  of  tlie  Latin  Empire  at  Constantinople,  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  Asia  Minor  and  into  Northern  Persia 
(where  Pietro  Vioni  was  residing  in  1264),  we  can  hardly 
reject^  as  impossible  the  suggestion  of  a  less  daring,  ex- 
tensive, and  hazardous  enterprise  on  their  part  in  Northern 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  under  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Kings  and  Counts  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  or 
Edessa.  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  that  the  conquests 
of  Ghenghiz  Khan  were  first  described  to  Christendom  by 
the  '  people  of  Count  Raymond '  on  their  return  to  Tripoli 
from  various  trading  journeys  in  the  upland,  and  especially 
by  some  merchants  whose  trade  lay  in  spices  and  precious 
stones.  It  is  also  clear  that  about  1200  the  Pisans  were 
doing  an  active  business  at  Aleppo,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
by  the  douane-station  of  the  '  Pons  Ferri,'  ^  over  the  Orontes, 
they  had  already  advanced  still  further  inland. 

These  Syrian  principalities  were  the  chief  examples  of 
the  Crusading  polity  in  the  Levant,  and  (as  we  have  seen)  they 
afforded  excellent  outworks  and  advanced  posts  for  Latin 
movement  still  further  into  Asia ;  but  they  were  not  the  only 
fortresses  gained  by  the  inrush  of  West  upon  East,  from 
which  new  movements  of  war  and  commerce  took  their  start. 
Syria  was  a  meeting-place  for  most  kinds  of  Oriental  goods, 
but  Constantinople  was  no  less  a  world-emporium,  and  the 

'  Heyd,  however,  refuses  to  aoceiit  *  This  would  not  neoeBsarily  take 

it,  though  hegi¥es,Cffmm«r«,ii.  110,  them  beyond  Aleppo,  but  it  points 

the  case  of  Pietro  Vioni's  (Viglioni'a)  to  a  further  advance.     Anyhow,  they 

will,  made  at  Tabriz,  10th  December,  croassd  the 'Pons  Ferri 'and  paid  dues 

1264.  at  thia  point. 
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revolution  of  1204  gave  a  practical  moDopoly  herein  to  the 
Venetiann.  From  this  point  of  vantage  they  started  afresh, 
and  pushed  on  to  exploit  the  wilder  regions  east  and  north 
of  the  Bosphorus.  Thus  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  returning 
in  June,  1247,  from  the  Tartar  Court,  met  with  several  of 
his  countrymen  trading  at  Kiev,  and  among  them  a  Venetian 
named  Manuel,  and  two  other  merchants,  both  probably  of 
the  same  city.  Jacobus  Venerius  or  Eeverius  *  '  of  Acre,'  and 
Nicolaus  Pisanus.^  Had  Friar  John  touched  at  the  famous 
ports  of  Rosia  and  Matracha  on  the  north-east  littoral  of  the 
Euxine,  he  would  have  found  there  also  a  number  of  the  men 
of  St.  Mark,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Taman  peninsula,  at 
Sudak  or  Soldaia  in  the  Crimea,  and  at  Trebizoud  and  Sinope. 
The  ancient  and  important  trade-route  which  crossed  the 
Caucasian  bthmus  {o  the  south  of  the  great  range  led 
down,^  by  the  valley  of  the  Rion  or  Phasis,  to  the  Black 
Sea ;  but  it  threw  off  a  branch  which  traversed  the 
Armenian  plateau  and  united  at  Sivas  or  Sebaste  in 
Cappadocia  with  several  other  avenues  of  commerce,  from 
East,  North,  South  and  West,  from  Mesopotamia  and 
Persia,  from  Syria  and  Little  Armenia,  and  from  Sinope, 
Nicaea,  and  Iconium.  After  1214  Sinope  was  dependent  on 
the  Seljuk  Sultans  of  Kflm,  who  attached  a  high  value  to 
their  window  on  the  open  sea ;  through  Sudak  it  had 
intercourse  with  the  north  coast  of  the  Pontus  and  the 
Kipchak  lands;  and  the  rulers  of  Iconium  encouraged  this 
commerce  to  the  utmost,  even  undertaking  expeditions  (as 


'  remriiu,  Heyd  sugRPsts,  Cvm- 
merct  du  Lrxunl,  i.  SIH,  refBre  to 
Giikcomo,  &  menibev  of  tlie  ^rent  house 
of  Venier  which  had  &  branch  at  Acre : 
the  PUanvt  here  Dsmed  wae  probably 
a  member  of  the  Venetian  house  of 

'  liesidcs  one   Michael   of  Genoa, 


from  the  ureat  rival  iMit.  All  these 
Italian  tJtirlera  at  Kiev  had  come 
direct  from  Constantinople.  Cf.  the 
text  of  Carpini  in  the  Paris  Geo- 
graphical Society's  Eerutil,  it.  p.  772. 
'  After  ascending  from  the  Caspian 
ihore  lo  the  watctahed  near  TiOis,  b; 
the  valley  of  the  Kur. 
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in  1227 '  to  the  Crimea)  to  chastise  outrages  upon  their 
subjects. 

It  must  remain  uncertain  whether  the  Turkish,  Seljuk, 
or  'Rumi'  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
were  open  to  Western  trade  during  the  time  of  Latin 
domination  at  Constantinople ;  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  for  the  visits  of  Italian  merchants  to  the  kingdom 
of  Iconium,  for  their  successful  enterprises  in  the  same, 
and  for  the  commercial  understandiag  between  the  Sultans 
of  Rilin  and  the  Republics  of  Venice  and  Pisa.  In  1219, 
Venetian  traders  are  recorded  at  Lampsacus,  and  a  few 
years  later  in  '  Turkey '  or  Turhmenia  *  itself :  the  commercial 
rights  of  the  Western  visitors  are  guaranteed  by  treaties 
of  1210,  1215,  and  1220.  The  Proven9al8  seem  to  have 
also  gained  access  to  Turkey  by  means  of  a  harbour  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor  ;  this  town,  lying  '  opposite ' 
Cyprus,  was  known  in  the  West  by  the  names  of  Lo  Proenml, 
Prodensalium,  or  Port  of  t/te  ProveTifals ;  and  some  account 
must  also  be  taken  of  Satalia,  a  haven  which  remained  in  the 
liands  of  the  Qreeks  till  1204,  was  then  seized  by  the 
Aldobrandini,  and  finally  passed  under  Seljuk  rule  in  1207. 

For  pushing  their  commerce  in  the  upland  of  Asia 
Minor  the  latins  found  some  assistance  (and  perhaps 
equal  hindrance)  from  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  who 
still  lived  there,  not  yet  overwhelmed  and  extinguished, 
though  already  surrounded  and  oppressed,  by  the  Turkish 
majority.  These  Eastern  Christians  were  keen  traders, 
and  took  especial  interest  in  the  export  of  alum ;  liut  when 
Bubruquis  passed  through  Iconiura  in  1255  this  trade  was 
mainly  controlled  by  the  newcomers  from  the  West;  in 
particular,  a  '  long  firm '  of  strange  constitution,  under  a 
(Jenoese  and  a  Venetian,  Nicolas  de  Santo  Siro  of  Acre,  and 
'  Uader  Alaeddin  KaVlinbad.  -  Tlie  SeJjuk  domitiiuDS. 
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Boniface  of  Molendino,^  had  monopolised  all  the  alum  iii 
'  Turkey,'  binding  the  Sultan  to  sell  only  to  them,  and  raising 
the  price  from  fifteen  bezants  to  fifty. 

Politically,  the  Venetians  were  the  moat  deadly  enemies 
of  the  Greek  empires  of  Nicaea  and  Trebizond,  the  relics  of 
the  great  dominion  they  had  shattered  in  1204;  but  even 
with  these  states  the  indefatigable  merchants  of  the  Adriatic 
contrived  to  do  some  business  as  early  as  1219,  Here, 
however,  they  were  naturally  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the 
traders  of  Genoa  and  Lucca  appear  at  Nice,  from  about 
1230,  with  no  indistinct  foreshadowing  of  the  future  alliance, 
which  was  to  expel  the  Latins  from  Constantinople.  Tliis 
alliance  took  shape  about  1239 ;  the  Bulgarians  joined  hands 
with  their  Orthodox  brethren  against  the  heretical  Franks ; 
and  the  Genoese  loss  of  Kliodes  in  1250,  after  a  bare  two 
years  of  possession,  added  fuel  to  the  llame  of  their  hatred 
against  the  intruding  masters  of  the  Archipel^o  and  the 
Bosphorus. 

The  kingdom  of  Trebizond,^  like  those  of  Nicaea  and  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  was  a  'gate'  of  trade  for  East  and  West 
alike — of  exit  for  Oriental,  of  entrance  for  European,  pro- 
ducts and  dealers.  Long  before  the  revolution  of  1204 
Trebizond,  as  a  frontier  city  of  the  Byzantines,  had  been  a 
meeting-place  of  traffic  from  many  quarters;*  and  as  a 
Euxine  port  its  commerce  with  the  north  and  east  coasts  of 
the  PontuB  was  ancient  and  respectable.  The  Mongol  de- 
struction of  Bagdad  gave  a  new  opportunity  to  its  enterprise, 

'  Cf.  Heyd,  Commerce  d     Levant  h    a  Crueis,  p.  236,  ete. 

i.  302,  and  note,  where  '  Mo  end  do  '  Formed  as  an  independent  state, 

is    Bxplaioed    as    refemug    to    the  after  the  overt  hroiv  of  Cooatantinople 

Venetian  family  of  Molino    and  tiie  n  1204,  byabranch  ortheComuelliaii 

Boniface  in  question  is  ident  Red  COD  fan  Ij, 

Jecturally  with  a  coiidott  ere  in  ti  e  ^  As     noticed     b;     Masudj,     Al 

aerrice  of  the   Sultan   of    Iconiuni,  Istakhri,  and  Ibn  Haukal. 
1242-1213  i  cf.  SaQUto,  ■S'-Tcrcfa  Hrff- 
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as  the  desolated  trade-routes  of  the  South  yielded  for  a  time 
to  their  Northern  rivals ;  aod  the  restoration  of  Greek  rule 
at  Constantinople  put  it  once  more  in  unimpeded  com- 
munication with  the  West*  In  1266  two  Massiliot  traders 
arrived  at  Trebizond  with  letters  to  the  Emperor  from 
Charles  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Provence ;  with  the  aid  of  the 
OomneniaD  Government  these  envoys  hoped  to  reach  the 
Grand  Khan  of  the  Mongols,  and  deliver  to  him  the  letters 
of  their  Lord ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  they  ever  penetrated 
into  Tartary.  If  so,  they  probably  followed  the  North  Persian 
trade-route,  which  came  into  fashion  on  the  advent  of  the 
Mongols,  from  Trebizond  to  Erzingbian,  Erzerum,  Lake  Tan, 
and  Tabriz,'  and  thence  along  the  south  coast  of  the  Caspian 
to  Bokhara  and  Samarcand. 

As  to  the  other  commercial  tracks  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
most  famous  and  popular  led  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
and  from  north-east  to  south-west, — from  Antioch  through 
Little  Armenia'  to  Iconium,  Nicaea,  and  Constantinople, 
or  from  the  Caucasus  and  the  Armenian  Plateau  through 
Sivas  and  Kaisarieh*  to  Konieb'  and  the  sea  ports  of 
Lycia  or  Cilicia  ;  along  the  latter  Friar  William  of  Rubruck 
journeyed  on  his  return  from  the  Mongol  Courts  on  the 
Orkhon  and  the  Volga. 

But  the  conquering  Venetians  of  the  thirteenth  century 
(and  other  Latins  in  their  train)  did  not  only  push  their 
traffic  into  the  centre  of  Anatolia  from  their  new  base  at 
Constantinople ;  they  also  advanced,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
North  Euxine  coast,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Dniepr,  Don, 


'  The  merchaDta  of  Trebitond, 
hmrever,  only  nndertook  '  petty' 
DommerM,  leftving  higher  thinga  to 
Weatsm  visitora. 

*  This  was  afterwards  traversed  by 
CIkt^o,  on  hia  way  to  the  Court  of 


Timflr,  pp.  64,  69,  78,  SC 
Haktuyt  Society  a  editioo. 

*  CilicU  tutd  the  Tsoras. 

*  Sebaate  aod  Caeaorea. 
'  Iconium. 


I,  etc.,  of 
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Kuban,  and  Volga,  eaetward  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
northward  to  the  Russian  and  Fiooish  lands  above  the 
steppes  of  the  Kipchak  or  Komans.  As  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Russian  Song  of  Igor  boaets  that  the  glory  of  the 
hero  Sviatoslav  had  reached  Venetians  as  well  as  Greeks ; 
in  the  thirteenth,  Carpini  and  Rubruquia  found  the  Western 
traders  active  at  Kiev  and  throughout  the  Crimea.  It 
would  seem  that  the  vague  suzerainty  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperors  over  the  North  Euxine  littoral,'  marked  by 
fortresses  in  the  more  vigorous  times  of  Justinian,  had 
been  reduced  to  vanishing  point  by  the  £omans,  under 
whose  rule  Latin  trade  soon  gained  a  share  in  the 
export  fur-trade  hitherto  absorbed  by  Saracen  dealers. 
The  Koman  rule  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  Mongols 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  (1223- 
1239)  ;  but  this  change  of  masters  did  not  destroy  Western 
commerce ;  and  the  chief  port  of  Eomania — Sudak  or  Soldaia, 
near  the  still  more  famous  Kaffa,' — retained  its  shipping, 
its  old  administration,  and  its  Grreek  bishop,  paying  a 
moderate  tribute,  and  sheltering  a  busy  population  of  many 
nationalities,  among  which  Goths  or  Germans  are  noticed 
by  Eubruquis.  Under  Manuel  Comnenus,  as  in  earlier 
times,  Bosia  and  Matracha,  Kherson  and  Tanais,'  had  cod- 

■  None  of  these  regions  are  men- 
tioued  bj  th«  FranMsh  and  VenetUo 
apoilere  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the 
ViOi  treat;  of  partition  ;  Bome  are 
found  laUr  to  be  nominal  poasessione 
of  the  Trebizond  emperors.  At  AJusta 
and  Ureuf  Jnstiiiiflu's  Crimean  for' 
tresses  still  stand  in  good  rc]iair. 

'  OrTbeodosia.  Sotdaia  ia  othemisc 
colled  Sugdaio,  Sodaia,  Soldachia, 
Soltndia,  Scholtadia,  and  Sudsgh. 
From  its  numerous  Goths  the  whole 
region  was  sometimes  called  Gothia; 
cf.  Eubruquis,  p.  210,  vol.  iv.  of  the 


Paris  SseueU. 

'  Sevastopol  and  Au>v.  This  last 
was  a  very  ancient  town,  cf.  Strabo, 
t\.  !,  iiZ ;  Tana  (not  on  the  tame 
site)  was  probably  a  fooudatioD  of 
the  later  thirteenth  century ;  there 
ia  no  clear  trace  of  it  earlier,  as  in 
Itubruquis  ;  but  the  name  occurs  on 
some  of  the  earliest  portolani  (t.g. 
that  of  Pietro  Vesconte),  of.  c.  1806- 
1310.  It  was  eighteen  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Don,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  the  ri 
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trolled  the  trade  of  this  coast;  later,  as  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Tana  and  Kafia  were  supreme ;  and  Ibn  Batuta 
(c.  A.D.  1334),  while  praising  the  port  of  Sudak  as  '  one  of 
the  finest'  known,  admits  that  the  city,  though  'formerly 
very  large,'  had  been  mostly  destroyed  in  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  Turks.'  It  was  still  apparently  at  the  height 
of  its  prosperity  when  Nicolo  and  Mafiio  Polo,*  on  their  way 
to  sell  their  jewels  at  the  Court  of  the  Khan  Berk^,  landed 
on  the  Crimean  shores  (1260).  As  their  brother,  Marco  Polo 
the  Elder,  then  trading  at  Constantinople,  possessed  a  house 
of  business  in  Sudak,  and  as  no  other  port  in  the  neighbour- 
hood could  then  pretend  to  the  same  importance,  it  was 
probably  here  that  the  travellers  disembarked ;  the  Polo 
property  in  Soldaia  was,  doubtless,  typical  of  a  numerous 
class  of  Italian  i  holdings  in  the  Euxine ;  and  the  careful 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  same  was  also 
characteristic  When  old  Marco  retired  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Venice  he  left  his  Crimean  house  or  houses  in 
the  charge  of  his  son  Kicolas  and  his  daughter  Marocca; 
by  his  will  of  1280  he  bequeathed  them  his  distant  estate; 
in  the  same  manner  the  Genoese  retained  and  transmitted 
family  holdings  in  £afla  and  Matracha. 

The  latter  city,  in  the  Tamau  peninsula,  near  the  Strait 
of  Kertch  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Kuban,^  was  the  political 
and  commercial  centre  of  a  lar^'e  district  covered  with 
villages.  It  had  a  port  of  fair  depth,  accessible  to  lai^a 
vessels,  and   as  early  as  the  tenth  century  it  was  a  chief 

'  Aocordiog   to    Abulfeda,   Cbria-  Caspian  to  Bokhara,  aud  so  to  the 

tianity  bad  been  displaced  by  lalam  Great   Wall  of   China,   which   they 

at    Sudak,    since    Ibn    Said    (1250-  were  the   tirat  Europeaiia  to  cl'OBS. 

1274) ;  in  other  words,  between  the  Their  way   back    brought    them   to 

time  of  Bubraquis  and  hia  own.  Lajazzo.     We  leave  this  joiuue;  to 

'  Their  way  lay  through  Sarai  (to  another  Vi.lume. 

Bulgar  and  bacic,  up  and  down  the  '  The  Saiir,  according  to  Edriai,  ' 

Volga)  along  the  west  ooaat  of  the  ii.  400. 
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town  of  the  Khazars,  well-known  to  the  Imperial  author  • 
of  the  tract  on  the  Administration  of  the  Byzantine  Realm. 
In  966  it  was  captured  (according  to  a  somewhat  dubious 
tradition)  by  Russian  raiders,  led  by  Prince  Sviatoslav,  and 
became  part  of  the  Slavonic  principality  of  Tmutorchan, 
which  disappears  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Edriai,'  however,  knows  nothing  of  this  Russian  occupation, 
but  tells  us  that  the  people  of  Matracha  were  at  constant 
feud  with  those  of  Rusia  or  Rosia,  probably  the  celebrated 
town  of  that  name  on  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  ruling  family  or 
families  in  Matrica  during  the  thirteenth  century  seem  to 
have  been  Greek  in  speech  and  Christian  in  religion ;  many 
Greek  laity  and  clergy  were  settled  there  about  1230 ;  while 
merchants*  from  Constantinople  (among  whom  Venetians 
must  have  taken  the  leading  place)  traded  in  the  harbour, 
and  thence  crossed  the  Azov  Sea  in  light  boats  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  where  good  purchases  of  fish  might  be 
had  (c.  A.D.  1250). 

In   the   days   of   Byzantine  power,  as  late   as   Manuel 
Comnenus,  the  Greek  commerce  with  these  regions  of  Rosia 

Vosponi  i  or  {2)  ou  the  other  side  of 
the  strait:  or  (3)  at  the  true  month 
of  tbe  Don,  near  the  present  Azar. 
Possibly  it  is  another  name  for  the 
ancient  Tanais.  Between  MalraAa, 
on  the  Tainan  Baj,  and  Sudalc, 
Edrisi  places  two  BtatioDB— (1)  BuLra 
otBuUt;  (2)aDDtber,  nearUatrochs, 
u^oining  the  town  of  Boaia,  and 
much  in  the  position  of  the  modern 
Kertch ;  perticips  he  mlsandentood 
a  map  he  was  copying ;  uf.  the  Caaal 
(or  CaisaT)degli  Soati,  of  the  ifteeaih 
centnry  portolani,  at  the  true  mouth 
of  the  Don ;  and  see  Beiosad'e 
Jboa^tda,  ii.  320  ;  Frahn'e  Ibn 
Faslan,  pp.  31,  32. 
'  Rnbruqais,  p.  215. 


'  Constantine  VII.  (Porphyro- 
gennetoe)  calls  it  Ii  Mdra^a  or  Ta- 
liirapxa.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
■Uatrica'  was  still  of  some  import- 
ance, and  was  held  for  a  time  by  the 
Genoese,  nnder  the  suzerainty  of  the 
neighbouring  Circasaians. 

'  Edrisi,  ii.  400,  Theportof  JEosio, 
probably  the  same  here  and  in  Manuel's 
treaty  with  the  Genoese  in  1169,  is 
mysterious  ;  Edrisi'e  Hap  marks  a 
Bo*ia  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  flowing  frum  Mount 
EokuB.  The  Strait  of  Eertcb,  both 
In  Edrisi  and  Rabruquis,  is  con- 
udered  as  the  mouth  of  the  Don. 
Soaia  probably  stood  either  (1)  near 
the  site   of   Kertoh,    Bosphorue,   or 
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and  Matmcba,  was  highly  valued  by  the  priuces  and  people 
of  Goustantinople.  Here  wag  one  reason  for  the  jealous 
exclusion  of  foreign  interlopers  (as  in  Manuel's  prohibition 
to  the  Genoese);  another  explanation  of  the  same  lay  in 
the  very  real  danger  that  the  Western  merchant  ui^ht  sell 
arms  to  the  natives  of  the  interior,  and  thus  equip  a  power- 
ful force  against  the  unwarlike  Greeks. 

Kafia, '  the  fort ' '  of  Constantine  VIL,  the  Theodosia  of 
the  older  Greeks,  though  its  fame  was  of  later  time,  could 
boast  a  high  antiquity.  Originally  a  colony  of  the  Mile- 
sians, it  seems  to  have  been  re-built  by  one  of  the  Graeco- 
Scythian  kings  of  Bosphorus ;  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
century,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  it  marked 
the  frontier  between  the  dominions  of  these  princes  and  the 
'  Roman '  territory  of  Kherson  or  Sevastopol.  As  a  natural 
harbour  it  was  only  surpassed  by  one  other  upon  this  coast,* 
and  it  was  directly  planted  upon  the  commercial  route  from 
the  Bosphorus  to  the  Volga  and  the  Bon.  The  Genoese 
colony  may  have  been  founded  before  the  events  of  1204;' 
but  it  probably  resulted  from  the  Greek  i-estoration  of  1261, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  Venetian  ascendency  in 
the  Pontus.  Like  Sudak  and  the  rest  of  the  Crimea,  it  was 
treated  by  the  Mongols  as  an  immediate  possession  of  the 
House  of  Batu;  thus  in  1265  the  fugitive  Sultan  of  Kfim* 


*  i  Ka^t,  Coiistaiitinii  Porphyro- 
genuetM,  D«  AdminUtraridii  Imperio, 
552,  555,  Bomi  edition  ;  not  in 
Edriai. 

*  The  long  neglected  inlet  of 
Sevastopol  itself. 

'  A  collar  ia  atill  abown  in 
Imperial  Treasury  at  Moacow,  wl 
U  Mid  lo  fa&vo  been  wnu  us  spolia 
opima  bj  the  Grand  Prince  or  D 
VUdJmir  Monomach  in  BiDgle  combat 
witli  the  Geooese  Govvrnor  of  Kalfa 


(c  A.P.  1100).  The  Imperial  Am- 
baasador  to  Moscow  in  1S17  and 
l!i2S,  Sigiamund  von  Herbenteis,  is 
the  first  writer  to  give  thia  etoiy,  in 
hie  SiTtim  Mnacovitaram  Cvmmm- 
tarii  (i.  1 S  in  edition  of  1811  hj  Star- 
cKeweki) ;  the  Polish  Chronicler  and 
geographer  Strykowehi,  also  of  the 
sisteeuth  centurj,  corroborwtea ;  hut 
it  moat  remain  at  present  verjdonbt- 
ful ;  cf.  Hejd,  Commerce,  u.  ISl, 
*  Or  IconiuDi. 
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was  given  an  asylum  in  Armenia  mariiijaa  (as  it  was  often 
called  from  its  Armenian  settlers)  together  with  the  town  of 
Svdagh  as  a  fief.  The  first  clear  view  we  have  of  the  Genoese 
settlement  is  only  in  1316,  when  its  statutes  are  drawn  up  ; 
from  the  terms  of  the  concessions  given  and  withheld  by 
Manuel  Comnenus  in  1155  and  1169,  it  does  not  seem  hkely 
that  the  Liguriaus  were  then  establisbet)  either  at  Kaffa  or 
at  any  other  point  on  the  Korthem  Euxine  littoral.  At  the 
most,  they  were  occasional  visitors. 

On  the  same  coast,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  towns  of  Solgat,  Porto  Pisano,  Sebastopolia,  and  Eberson 
figured  humbly  in  thirteenth-century  trade.  The  first 
of  these,  also  called  KHm,  was  in  lat«r  time  the  residence 
of  the  Emirs  who  governed  the  Crimea  in  the  name  of  the 
Mongol  Khans  of  Sarai ;  it  lay  a  few  miles  west  of  KafTa, 
and  was  greatly  frequented,  especially  for  its  furs,  silks,  and 
spices,  by  the  merchants  of  that  port.  Porto  Pisano,  defined 
by  Pegolotti,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  the  firat  harbour 
touched  at  after  quitting  Tana,  may  be  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Siniavka ;  in  any  case  it  was  near  the  true  mouth 
of  the  Don;^  it  is  mentioned  by  a  portolano  of  1318  ;  and 
its  name,  which  sufficiently  indicates  its  origin,  is  to  be 
found  even  on  maps  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  Sebastopolia, 
near  the  modem  Sukhum  KaW  in  the  Colchis  region,  on 
the  extreme  east  of  the  Pontus,  was  an  important  Byzantine 
fortress  under  Justinian  and  later  emperors ;  after  the 
collapse  of  Imperial  power  it  became  the  residence  of  a 
Georgian  prince ;  its  name  occurs  in  some  of  the  earliest 
portolnni ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  visited  by  Western 
traders  from  about  1250.'     The  inquisitive  traders  of   the 

'  Pegolotli,    l^-adUa  dtlla  merca-   I 
tuTO,   p.  30 ;   Heyd,    Comvurct    du 
I,evant,  u.  l«S-ie7.  ' 
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West  also  made  occasional  vieita  to  the  best  of  all  the  North 
Euzine  harbours,  the  ancient  Kherson,  the  modem  Sevasiopol, 
whose  various  names  have  caused  so  much  conTusioD,  whose 
site  was  famous  for  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Clement  of  £ome, 
but  whose  merits  as  a  port  went  never  realised  in  the  Middle 
Ages.*  They  were  left  for  Catherine  II.  to  discover,  or  at 
least  to  proclaim  and  to  use ;  the  Genoese  m%ht  have  made 
it  a  greater  Eaffa,  if  they  had  been  able  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence along  the  western  shore  of  the  Crimea ;  but  they 
never  seemed  to  have  gained  a  firm  position  beyond  Balaclava, 
and  their  dominion  was  confined  to  the  southern  coast  rim 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  mouth  of  the  Don,  whatever  the  port  might  be, 
which  at  one  time  or  another  commanded  the  estuary,  waa 
the  starting-point  of  a  trade-route,  not  unimportant  during 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  but  brought  into  far  greater 
prominence  by  the  Mongol  victories  and  settlements.  Hence, 
through  Sarai  (or  later,  through  Astrakhan),  and  round  the 
north  coast  of  the  Caspian,  this  commercial  road  brought 
the  dealer  to  the  Aral  Sea,  the  Syr  and  Amu  Uaria,  and  the 
rich  land  of  Kbiva,  Khwarezm,  or  Urgenj,*  and  so  along  the 
course  of  the  Jaxartes  to  Otrar,  Ferghanah,  and  Almalig.' 
From  this  point  the  way  to  China  lay  through  the  pass  of 
the  Iron  Gates  in  the  Thian  Shan  and  brought  the  traveller 
to  Lake  Seiram,  Urumtsi,  Khamil,  and  the  western  extremity 


'  Jordanee  (Jomondes)  oBcribes  its 
fonndatJoD  to  the  Greeks  of  Reraclea 
Pontica;  iU  livelihood  was  trade 
with  the  BcjthiauB ;  and  '  here  the 
greedy  trader  brought  the  rich  |>ro- 
dnceofAsia.'  The  Huns  (HuDuguri) 
sapplied  thia  market  with  fura  in 
Jordanes'  time ;  but  it  never  could 
have  aspired  to  rival  Tana,  KafTa,  or 
Hatracha.     The  neighbouring  Bats- 


clava  did  some  trade  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Inkerman  is  apparently 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  ri!47 
ua  '  Kalamita.' 

'  Also  called  Jorjan  and  Jorjaniah 
by  Arabs  and  Persians ;  distinct  from 
the  other  Jorjan  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Caspian.  Oti-ar  was  probably  near 
Talas,  the  modem  Hazret-i -Turkestan. 

'  Or  Kulja. 
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of  the  Great  WalL^  Finally  the  merchant,*  passing  on  into 
the  Pacific  plain  of  Asia,  would  reach  his  goal  either  at 
Kinsai  or  Pekin,  where  his  purchases  would  be  mostly  of 
silks,  brocades,  gold-threaded  stufls,  spices,  musk,  rhubarb,  and 
galangale ;  the  export  tea -trade  appears  to  belong  to  a  later 
age,  and  was  clearly  unknown  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo* 

A  South-Caucasus  and  trans-Caspian  route  to  the  Far 
East  was  also  in  use  between  the  Don  estuary  and  the  Lower 
Syr  and  Amu  Daria  by  way  of  Sukhum-Kal^  or  Sebastopolis 
in  Colchis,  Derbent  at  the  Caspian  Gates,  Trestrcgo  near 
the  modern  Krasnovodsk,  and  Xhiva  or  Khwarezm. 

Through  the  new  Christian  state  of  Little  Annenia*  on 
the  Gulf  of  Issus,  Western  trade  penetrated  into  the  Upland 
of  Asia  by  another  route.  The  kingdom  of  Bupen,  at  its 
greatest  extent,  under  King  Leo  IL  (1187-1219),  possessed 
the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  near  Satalia  to  Alex- 
andretta  and  even  beyond,  and  in  this  shore-line  were  several 
good  harbours,  notably  Palli,*  Lajazzo,  Corycus  or  Curco, 
Tarsus,    Adana,    and    Mamistra    or    Mopsuestia.      Several 


Western  «xa»ipl«s;   the  orown  was 

accepted  from  Heoiy  VI.  as  a  tief 
of  the  Weatern  Empire ;  the  Church 
was  uuited  with  Home ;  branches  of 
the  Weatem  Orders  of  Chivalry  were 

inatituted.  The  Mongol  conquests 
brought  them  right  up  to  the  borders 
of  Little  Armenia.  The  new  routes 
and  new  markets  opened  bj  the 
Mongol  conquests  have  not  been 
BuBiciently  noticed. 

'  Pals  or  Plas,  Also  called  Portua 
Palomm  {otde  Paliibui),  the  modem 
PerUi  di  Plas.  From  Lajazzo,  a 
trade-route  to  Tabriz  in  North  Fersia 
is  described  by  Pegolotti  ia  the  four- 
teenth century ;  I'raliea  della  mer- 
eatura,  ch.  vi.  ;  see  pp.  299-SOl  of 
Yule's  Cathay  and  ittt  way  Ihilhtr. 


'  At  Sacheu  in  Eaosn. 

^  Moat  traders  followed  the  path 
along  the  north,  in  preference  to  the 
south,  of  the  Thian  Shan. 

*For  be  never  mentionsit;  Pauthier 
(M.  Polo,  p.  S81,  note;  386),  thinks  he 
means  to  allude  to  the  tea-tree  in 
Assam  (Gaindu),  but  this  is  very 
indistinct.  Cf.  Heyd,  Commerce,  ii. 
281,  etc.,  252-253;  Yule,  M.  Polo. 
ii.  37,  e'K. 

*  Founded  near  the  time  of  the  first 
Onisade  by  a  migration  from  Armenia 
proper ;  mode  important  by  Leo  II.  ; 
its  traditional  policy  was  one  of 
alliance  with  Latins  against  Moslems 
and  Byzantines.  Leo  westernised  hia 
realm,  and  introduced  a  feudal  con- 
■titutioDi  the  Court  was  modelled  on 
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trade-routes  crossed  the  country  ;  from  Aleppo  or  Antioch 
to  Iconium  and  the  Bosphorus  ;  from  the  Upper  Euphrates 
(by  Marach)  to  the  centre  and  West  of  Anatolia  ;  from  the 
harbour  of  Lajazzo  to  Northern  Persia  and  Tabriz ;  and  from 
i^ypt,  Ai-abia,  and  Syria  to  the  North.  The  southern  and 
eastern  roads  met  at  Alexandretta,  passed  through  the 
coast  towns  of  Mamistra  and  Adana,  and  crossed  the 
Taurus  by  the  pass  of  Gulek  Boghaz. 

The  products  of  Little  or  Southern  Armenia  were  varied 
and  highly  prized,  especially  its  cottons,  camelots,  and  iron ;  ^ 
the  most  favoured  among  its  Latin  visitors  were  the  Genoese, 
whose  embassy  in  1201  was  well  received,  and  gained  an 
increase  of  trading  privileges  by  the  treaty  of  1215 ;  a 
diploma  of  Leo  11.,  issued  in  March  of  this  year,  fixed  the 
dues  payable  by  the  Genoese  at  the  passage  of  the  river 
Jihnu,  and  provided  against  any  extortion.  In  csarlier  days, 
after  the  Greek  emperors  of  the  Byzantine  revival  (960- 
1025)  recovered  this  province,  the  Venetians  had  been  fore- 
most ;  and  their  rights,  as  guaranteed  in  1082,  were  confirmed 
by  treaties  of  1201  and  1245. 

Syrians,  Persians,  and  other  Moslems  did  business  in 
Little  Armenia ;  thus  the  Bagdad  firm  of  Yussuf  bad  a 
branch  for  its  cotton  trade  in  Lajazzo ;  and  in  1268  a  galley 
full  of  rich  wares  belonging  partly  to  Armenians,  partly  to 
men  of  Acre,  Tyre,  and  Antioch,  and  partly  to  various  subjects 
of  the  Mongol  Khan  of  Persia,*  was  seized  in  the  Iiarbour  of 
Corycus. 

Both  from  Lesser  Armenia  and  from  the  northern  and 
southern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  Lajazzo  aa  well  as 
from  Trebizond  and  Sudak,  new  or  extended  trade  routes 
were  opened  by  the  levelling  conquests  of  the  Mongols ; 
the  way  from  the  Taurus  to  Tabriz  and  the  Caucasus  ran 

'  From  miiica  in  Mouut  Tuurua.  "  Abaka,  successor  of  Hulagu. 
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through  Sivas,  Erzinghian,  and  Erzerum  ;  and  the  rulers 
of  Sis  aod  Tarsiia  were  in  a  specially  favourable  position 
to  promote  the  traffic  on  this  road.  Aa  Christian  sovereigns 
of  the  Eoman  faith,  and  as  favoured  'allies'  of  the  Great 
Khan,  they  formed  a  bond  between  the  Latin  and  Tartar 
worlds ;  the  Emperors  of  Ttebizond  occupied  a  similar  but 
less  happy  position ;  for  they  were  adherents  of  the  '  Greek 
schism,'  on  one  hand,  and  counted  rather  as  vassals  than  as 
friends  of  the  Mongols,  oo  the  other.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  by  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  the  Genoese  seem  to 
have  pushed  on  to  the  Caspian  * — like  the  Bussian  pirates  and 
pedlars  of  the  tenth  century — and  to  have  begun  a  maritime 
trade,  especially  concerned  with  silken  stuffs,  upon  its 
waters ;  in  the  light  of  this  fact,  we  shall  better  understand 
the  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  inland  sea  shown  in  the 
early  portolani. 

Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  was  of  capital  importance,  boUi 
in  the  politics  and  in  the  trade  of  the  Crusading  Era ;  for 
the  Fatimites  were  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Moslem  resist- 
ance to  Western  attack ;  and  among  the  three  leading, 
markets  of  the  world  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  must  certainly 
be  counted,  only  inferior  (if  inferior  at  all)  to  Southern 
Mesopotamia,  or  the  Bagdad  region,  and  the  Bosphorus, 
or  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  Both  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  from  the  Red  Sea  traffic  flowed  into 
the  'market  of  two  worlds,'*  as  William  of  Tyre  surnames 
Alexandria;  by  the  former  Egypt  communicated  with  the 
most  distant  countries  of  Europe — Flanders,  England,  the 
Russian  goods  down  to  Itil  (an 


'  Cf.  Friilin,  /Art  Foslan,  pp.  1-23, 
70,  147,  188,  226,  247,  258,  266; 
iUd,  De  Chnsarii,  pp.  591,  601, 
etc.;  Haaudi,  it.  pp.  S,  11;  Ibn 
DaslA  in  Rossler,  Emadnacke  StudUn, 
p.  302.  The  Bulgarians  of  the  Volga, 
however,  usually  carried  moat  of  the 


the  modem  Astrakhan};  cf. 

Miisudi,  ii.  15  ;  Hejd,  ComvifTct,  i., 

SO-6'2 ;  Saveliev,  Handel  dtr  Bolgaren 

in  Ennan's  Archiv.  vi.  96-98. 

'  Properly, /on*m  prihlieuim  lUriqve 
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Haose  Towns  or  the  Scandinavian  lands ;  by  the  latter  it 
received  the  products  and  dealers  of  Yemen  and  Oman  in 
South'Western  and  South-Eastem  Arabia,  of  India,  and  even 
of  China.  But  this  last  was  carefully  guarded  against  Christian 
intruders,  and  all  European  merchants  who  wished  to  do 
business  in  I^ypt  or  with  the  r^iona  of  South-Western  Asia 
had  to  take  what  opportunities  were  offered  them  at  the 
market  of  Alexandria,  The  Frank  conquest  of  Syria  inter- 
rupted the  old  pilgrim  and  trade  route  across  the  Sinai 
peninsula,  and  compelled  I^yptian  commerce  and  travel  to 
fall  back  on  the  old  road  of  the  Ptolemies  from  the  Middle 
Nile  to  the  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea,  the 
ancient  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice,  the  mediaeval  A'idab. 
To  this  shore  came  the  import  trafiBo  from  Aden  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  a  short  passage  of  seventeen  to  twenty  days 
with  camel-caravans  brought  one  to  the  Nile,  at  Syene '  or  at 
Kus ;  and  from  either  of  these  harbours  it  was  an  easy  river- 
journey  down  to  Cairo  and  the  Delta. 

The  importance  of  the  Nile  in  this  connection  was  in 
part  the  explanation  of  the  popular  belief  that  the  river  of 
Egypt,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Gihon  of  Scripture, 
flowed  from  Paradise,  and  brought  the  spices,  aloes,  and 
other  products  of  Eden  down  to  the  lands  of  fallen  men ;  ^ 
in  the  religious  and  book-learned  world  of  Christendom 
this  view  long  survived  the  spread  of  juster  notions  in 
commercial  societies;  and  even  the  latter  may  have  re- 
garded it   with    some    satisfaction   as   attaching   a   greater 

Koroako,  Bervsd  sa  the  Nile  rendez- 
vooM  for  the  Red  Sea  trade.  J>m«a 
de  Vitry  speaks  of  voBseU  coming 
direct  from  the  Indies  to  Damletta, 
whereas  thrte  kinda  of  craft  were 
usually  employed  on  the  joiuney — 
Ocean  vessela,  Bed  Sea  vessels,  and 
Nile  boats. 


"  Cf.  Edrisi,  L  28,  35-39,  49,  61, 
127,  132,  Ob-.,  15i,  318,  331,  et<-. 
U.  Pu!i>'b  deacriptinn  of  this  com- 
merei '  1  route  from  Aden  to  Alexandria 
ia  somewhat  inaccurate,  ea|>ecial!y  in 
his  reckoning  of  time  reqnii«d  by 
various  stagM.     Ens  and  Assuau ,  not 
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value,  and  so  a  higher  price,  to  the  articles  imported  from 
Alexandria.  At  the  great  port  of  the  Delta  aa  amazing 
quantity  of  spices  was  constantly  being  collected  and  dis- 
tributed; Benjamin  of  Tudela,  William  of  Tyre,  James  de 
Vitry,  and  Burkhard  the  ambassador  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,' 
are  but  the  leading  witnesses,  among  Latin  writers  and 
travollere  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  to  the 
greatness  of  this  'market  of  all  nations.'*  Bosetta  and 
Damietta,  though  at  a  long  interval,  followed  Alexandria  in 
wealth  and  prosperity  ;  the  admirable  waterway  of  the  Nile, 
the  close  proximity  of  the  Bed  Sea,"  the  central  and  com- 
manding position  of  Egypt  both  for  war  and  commerce,  gave 
the  ports  of  the  Delta  an  unquestionable  superiority  over  the 
Syrian  harbours. 

But  great  as  were  the  profits  which  the  Egyptian  trade 
brought  to  Europe,  this  commerce  had  another  side,  wherein 
European  imports  appeared  no  less  indispensable  to  Egypt. 
That  wealthy  country  was  wholly  dependent  on  onteide  supply 
for  its  wood  and  iron ;  and  in  spite  of  every  patriotic  and 
religious  prejudice,  and  prohibition,  Christian  states  continued 
to  furnish  the  Fatimite  dominions  with  these  vital  articles 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century.  After  the  time  of 
Saladin  this  commerce  rather  increased  thnn  diminished  with 
the  growing  sense  of  commercial  interest ;  the  eEl'orts  of  the 
Popes  (even  of  Innocent  III.),  of  the  Venetian  Doges,  of  the 
Genoese  Consuls,  of  the  Aragonese  kings,  were  in  vain 
directed   against  it,*  with  a  zeal   often   feigned  and  never 

tnry;  of.  Dami  of  Modem  OeogmpKy, 
i,,  p.  162. 

*  Cf.  e.g.  the  probibitionsby  (I)  The 
DogeP.  Ziani,  1^26;  (j)theCoDaulsof 
ncnoa,1151:  {3)  JamesLDrAraf^a, 
b'lh  for  Montpellier  and  BorceloDa 
(1231-1274).  The  Pisan  secrettrwty 
with  Egypt  ID  117.3  is  s  froA  example 


*  Cf.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  on  Alex- 
andria ;  see  pp.  361-S  of  thisrol. 

*  Connected  witii  the  McditcrraneaD 
Sea  by  a,  freshwater  canal  at  least  as 
old  as  Kecho,  and  constantly  I'enewed 
and  as  constantly  abandoned,  down 
to  the   middle  of   the   eighth   oen- 
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effective ;  and  while  official  proclamations  were  beiDg  issued 
against  a  '  blasphemous  trade,'  it  was  secretly  extended  by 
fresh  treaties.  The  Italian  and  other  Mediterranean 
smugglers  might  perhaps  claim  that,  if  they  retired,  their 
place  would  be  taken  by  the  Flemings,  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
other  N^oithemers '  who  now  made  their  appearance  in  the 
markets  of  the  Delta.  In  spite  of  the  rage  aud  terror 
which  Saladin's  conquests  produced;  in  spite  of  the  growing 
sense  that  if  the  Holy  War  were  ever  to  succeed,  i^ypt  must 
be  conquered ;  and  in  spite  of  the  '  Egyptian '  character  of 
all  the  later  Crusades,*  commercial  ambitions  steadily  gained 
upon  political  enmities.  Thus  Wilbrand  of  Oldenbui^*  re- 
places Godfrey  of  Boiiillou ;  and  the  indifferentist,  Frederic 
II.,  nominal  leader  of  a  Crusade,  maintains  so  close  a 
friendship*  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  that  German  nier- 
chants  (it  b  said)  were  able  to  travel  in  the  company  of 
Egyptians  to  the  Indies.^  Even  if  this  story  may  be  in 
part  accepted,  it  is  probable  that  the  journey  in  question 
must  be  understood  as  no  more  than  a  voyage  to  Aden,* — 

the  tenth  century — an  exceedingly 
doubtful  theorj.  Normans  and 
BurgundianB  are  also  named  bj 
Bei^*'"'''  °f  Tudela  among  AlexMi' 
dria  mcrclianta ;  it  xa  curioos  that 
as  lat«  as  1174  (as  in  1153-1164)  Nor. 
man  fleela  attacked  Egypt. 

'  From  1202.  The  fourth  Crueado 
van  ofliciallj  announced  as  an  attack 
upon  the  Nile  Delta. 

>  1211. 

*  In  1226-1240. 
'  So  Matthew  Paria,  Chr.  jtfip.,  v. 

217,  ed.  Luard. 

•  Cf.  Ibn  Alftthir,  in  Jia.  dta  hut. 
dea  Crou..  hisl.  oritnt.,  i.  597,  and 
Edriri,  i.  51 ;  the  Utter  epecifieB,  among 
the  artioleaof  the  Aden  market,  muak, 
pepper,  camphor,  galan  gale,  cocoanuts, 
aloee,  ebony,  ivory,  and  porcelain. 


of  a  nnmerona  type  ;  cf.  Werlauff, 
Symbol.  Otog.  med.  aev.;  Hanotaux, 
104.  Even  little  states  like  Ancona, 
Bari,  Biindisi,  Trani,  and  BarUtta, 
and  other  smalt  ports  of  the  Norman 
Kingdom  and  Central  Italy  traded 
with  Ale jandria,  Rosetto,  or  Daraietta 
in  the  last  century  of  the  Crusading 
period,  1170-1260. 

>  CT.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  on 
Alexandria,  see  pp.  281-3  of  this  vol. 
He  adds,  according  to  one  emenda- 
tion of  the  (here  doubtfnl)  text,  the 
RvMiam.  Asher  corrects  this  to  mm 
^  RausriiUm,  and  this  eeema  more 
probable ;  but  Heyd  defends  the 
old  reading,  and  quotes  ConsCantine 
Porphyrogeonetos  and  Ibn  Khor- 
dadbeh,  as  implying  that  the  Bns- 
atana  navigated  as  far  as  Syria  in 
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the '  market  of  India  and  Zanzibar,  of  Abyssinia  and  Oman 
and  Persia,' — where,  from  remote  time,  Indian  and  Chinese 
traders  had  often  come  to  meet  those  of  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
and  where  Indian  produce  was  usually  transferred  to  the 
lighter  barks  of  the  Red  Sea.^  A  stricter  criticism  must 
be  applied  to  the  Fisan  claim  of  an  '  Indian  voyage '  by 
way  of  Egypt  in  117S,  and  not  even  the  later  Consulate 
of   Venice  in   Siam^  can   put  this   tale   beyond   question.' 


time  m»j  be  partly  guesed  rrom  the 
amount,  the  diffusion,  and  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  Mohammedan  ooins  which 
in  our  own  day  havfl  been  found  buried 
in  European  hoards.  These  range 
from  A.s  698  to  1010;  they  hare 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kazan  and  Lake  Ladof^,  and  in 
the  Tolley  of  the  Peti-hora,  in  the 
Orimea  and  the  vicinity  of  Uainz  and 
.  of  Frank  fort- on -Main,  in  Iceland  and 
England,  and  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Baltic  coaats,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Oder  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  from 
the  ancient  'Jumna'  to  ' Atdeigia- 
borg.'  In  Eatbonia,  Livonia,  and 
Courland,  more  than  13,000  pieoee 
have  been  unearthed,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  finds  have  bean  within 
the  boilers  of  the  modem  BtiMian 
state,  especially  on  the  Upper  and 
Middle  Volga.  As  to  thie,  we  need 
only  recall  the  early  mediaeval  im- 
portance of  Bolghar  and  the  early 
Islamism  of  the  Old  Bulgarians  of 
this  region,  who,  according  to  Ibn 
Dasta,  were  paid  in  dirhems,  and 
bought  mbatever  they  wanted  with 
marten  skins,  conatantly  descending 
the  VolgB  (ft  river-journey  of  two 
months)  to  trade  at  Itil  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  even 
making  a  regular  business  of  caravan- 
trade  with  Khwarezm  or  Khiva. 
Through  the  medium,  chieSy,  of  Arab 


'  Makrizi,  in  Quatremke,  M&moirt* 
tar  t'Sgypte,  n.  192,  ete. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

'  Heyd,  Commerce,  ii.  153-15fi.  As 
to  the  Indian  trade,  cf.  the  strange 
narmtive  in  the  Cmunfimiejilo  de  lodm 
ha  reyno*  y  tierrat  y  seRorioa  jue  job 
por  a  mando,  etc.  (e.  a.d.  1330)  of  a 
journey  of  Sorteone  Vivaldo  to  Maga- 
doio  in  East  Africa,  on  the  way  to 
India ;  however  fabulous  the  story 
may  be  in  many  parts,  the  mention 
of  Hagadoxo  in  this  connection  ia 
important,  referring  apparently  to 
the  cloaa  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  luggestiDg  a  well-known  trade- 
route,  in  use  at  the  olose  of  this 
period  of  the  Central  Middle  Ages 
<c.  12S0).  In  the  early  fourteenth 
century  (c.  1315),  another  member  of 
the  Vivaldi  liimily,  one  Benedetto, 
seems  to  have  gone  to  India  by  the 
overland  route  from  I^jazio  to  Tabriz 
and  Ormuz. 

The  growing  persistence,  daring, 
and  success  of  the  Christian  trader  of 
the  Crusading  period  corresponds  U> 
an  ever-increasing  weakness  and  decay 
of  Moslem  commerce,  which,  down  to 
the  dose  of  the  eleventh  century,  un- 
questionably controlled  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  world.  How  great  the 
mercantile  ascendency  of  the  Arabs 
must  have  heen  in  the  pre-Crusading 
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The  development  of  piracy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  during  the 
thirteenth  century  naturally  increased  the  importance  of 
Aden  and  the  Erythaean  route ;  the  junks  of  Fo-kien, 
under  the  Sung  dynasty,  stopped  at  Muscat  and  Aden, 
in  Oman  and  Yemen,  and  thus  Egyptian  commerce  in 
Southern  and  Further  Asia  was  developed.  An  embassy 
from  Ceylon  to  Cairo  in  1283  seems  to  have  been,  not  the 
commencement,  but  the  continuation,  of  a  direct  commercial 
intercourse  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Thus  the  Ked  Sea  avenue  to  India,  and  beyond,  enjoyed 
from  time  to  time  during  the  Middle  Ages  a  decisive  and 
almost  modem  preponderance  over  the  maritime  route 
from  the  Persian  Gulf;  yet  the  latter  was  of  great  im- 
portance during  most  of  this  period  (950-1250),  and  it  was 


werohantB,  Byzantine  jflwellerj  and 
money  found  its  way  to  liolghar,  and 
Ibn  Foalan  observwi  the  use  of  the 
ifune,  not  only  among  the  Bulgariana, 
but  also  among  the  leas  civilised  and 
oommeroiftl  Rusaians.  The  conversion 
of  the  Bulgais  (or  at  least  their  de- 
lalamising  by  tiie  Bnasian  princes  and 
otheret  in  the  eleventh  century  broke 
up  a  trade-route  which  had  depended 
on  the  elose  connection  of  Bolghar 
with  the  Mohammedan  world,  and 
eBpeoially  with  the  Central  Asiatic 
and  Persian  lands  from  which  come 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Arab  coins 
referred  to.  Rich  Moslems  seem  to 
have  had  for  many  fzenerations  a 
peculiar  weakness  for  the  furs  of  the 
North,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  for  the 
amber  of  the  Baltic ;  cotnmerce  as 
well  as  proeclytism  brought  Arab 
wanderers  into  mid-Russia ;  and  if 
religion  was  the  dominant  interest 
with  Ibn  Foslan,  mercantile  concep- 
tions seem  to  underlie  the  remarks  of 
Haandi  on  the  Lndaaneb,  that '  largest 
tribe  of  Russians,'  whose  trade,   he 


declares,  extended  not  only  to  Rha- 
zaria  but  also  to  the  Boaphorus,  the 
New  and  the  Old  Rome,  and  even 
apain.  Much  of  this  commerce,  if 
we  regard  it  as  authentic,  must  have 
passed  through  Moslem  channels ; 
but  these  were  still  the  days  of  the 
cosmopolitan  activity  of  Islam  and  the 
Arabs,  whose  simultaneous  presence 
in  Spain  and  the  Narbonnese,  iu 
South  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  in  Korea 
and  Japan,  sa  well  as  on  the  Middle 
Volga,  testified  tn  the  tenth  century 
to  a  long-lost  expansive  and  civilising 
force  in  the  faith  and  system  of 
Mohammed.  During  the  '  Mace- 
donian' revival  of  the  Byzantini.' 
Slate  a  great  increase  of  trade  was 
recorded  between  Constantinople  and 
the  Moslem  world,  especially  of  Spain ; 
it  may  also  be  noticed  how  close  and 
active  was  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Spain  and  Egypt  in  the  tenth 
century.  Both  were  anti-Abbasside 
states,  one  Ommeyad,  the  other 
Fatimite ;  and  Chssdai,  the  Hebrew 
minister  of  Abderrahman   III.,  not 
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intimately  connected  with  the  overland  ways  already  noticed 
to  Tabriz.  From  the  latter  traders  could  descend  through 
Persia  by  way  of  Yezd  and  Xerman  to  Bassora  and  the 
Gulf;  the  voyage  thence  to  China  lay  past  Ormuz  and  the 
Malabar  coast 


only  worked  for  hia  own  race  and 
religion,  but  for  his  sovereign  and 
tlie  WeBtem  Caliphate :  it  nsa  deorlj 
in  the  interest  of  Cordova  to  cultivate 
fdendahip,  and,  if  possible,  filli&ncn 
with  Cairo  on  one  side  and  Khazaria 
on  tho  other.  In  thia  policy  Con. 
atantinople  formed  an  almost  indis- 
pensable link ;  here  was  one  of  many 
reasons  for  the  traditional  amity  of 
the  Eastern  Caesars  and  the  princes 
of '  Magreb.' 

Cf.  Paul  Saveliev,  KumUaiatique 
Tuahomitant,  and  map  ah  owing 
ditTosion  of  Moslem  coins ;  ibid,  . .  . 
Sandeldtr  Bulgaren  ...  in  Erman's 


AnAiv.,    vi.  ;     Frahn,   Bulletin    it 

t'Aeademu  dt  St.  Piieriboarg,  t  ix. 
Nos.  le,  20,  21  ;  ibid,  Ibn  Fodan, 
pp.  1-23,  70-71,  117,  168,  171,  217, 
25S,  266  ;  Masudj,  ii.,  9,  11,  16,  18  ; 
Rafn,  AntiqtiiUs  rusies,  i.  295,  317, 
126, 132;  ii.  119;  Heyd,  Comnieretdu 
Levant,  i.,  17-19,  60,  63,  68-69,  61-63, 
97,  70-71,  74-76.  Heyd  idenHfies  the 
'Ludoaneh,'  not  with  any  Rnssiana 
proper,  but  with  the  Slavic  Lntcbanet 
or  Luzonians  of  Lutsk  in  Volhynia,  or 
of  Veliki  Luki  near  Old  Novgorod; 
other  writers  have  nsually  translated 
the  term  either  by  '  Lithuanians'  or 
'  people  of  Ladoga.' 
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CHAPTER  VII 

GEOGBAPHICAL  THEORY  AND  DESOKIPTION 

In  the  former  volume  of  this  history '  an  attempt  was  made 
to  illustrate  the  chief  types  of  European  study  or  speculation 
in  geography  during  the  first  six  hundred  years  of  Christian 
supremacy.  The  Statisticians,  the  Cosmographers,  and  the 
Fabuliats  were  examined  in  the  writings  of  Dicuil  and  the 
Bavennese,  of  Cosmas  and  of  Solinus,  of  Capella,  Macrobius, 
Basil,  ^thicus,  and  others.  In  the  Central  Middle-Age 
period  that  now  concerns  us,  Patristic  geography  passes 
into  Scholastic ;  and  while  practical  exploration  steadily 
advances  with  the  travels  of  pirates,  warriors,  merchants 
and  diplomatists,  theoretical  'earth  knowledge'  shows  like- 
wise an  unmistakable  progress.  Of  this  we  shall  take 
three  examples,  one  Byzantine,  another  German,  the  third 
international;  and  in  the  manual  of  Constantino  Porphyro- 
gennetos  On  the  Adminislration,  of  the  Empire,  in  Adam  of 
Bremen's  Sisiory  of  the  Church  of  Hamburg,  and  in  the 
chief  Maps  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  earlier 
thirteentU  centuries,  we  shall  hardly  fail  to  recognise  a  very 
different  spirit  from  that  which  overshadows  the  Dark 
Ages  proper.  Conetantine  Yll.  indeed  belongs  to  a  time 
which,  for  Western  Europe,  is  often  considered  to  he  among 
'  Daum  t^ Modern  Oeography,  i.,  pp,  243-391. 
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the  gloomiest  of  epochs ;  but  be  represents  Oriental 
Christendom  in  the  full  tide  of  a  revival  (under  the 
'  MacedoDian '  Emperors),  which  in  many  ways  led  up 
to,  aided,  or  announced  the  mediaeval  Itenaissaace  of  the 
West  With  Adam  of  Bremen,  the  signs  of  that  Renaissance 
are  unmistakable ;  we  have  reached  the  clear  light  and 
true  shining  of  a  new  life,  soon  to  be  expressed  in  action 
by  the  Crusades,  and  in  thought  by  the  Schoolmen  and 
the  Universities.  Finally,  in  some  of  the  Maps,  even  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  more  conspicuously 
in  the  later  '  chorography '  of  MaLlhew  Paris,  we  have, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  ruin  of  classical  science,  u 
draughtsmanship  which  is  not  merely  fanciful,  and  which 
attempts  to  co-ordinate  and  express  observation  of  material 
fact.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  at  the 
very  close  of  the  Crusading  time,  distinguished  authoi'S 
may  still  be  found  expressing  themselves  iu  the  spirit 
of  Solinus  rather  than  of  Ptolemy  or  Strabo.  In  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  scientific  spirit  and  careful 
enquiry  of  Eoger  Bacon  and  Albertus  Magnus  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  bald  and  superstitious  traditonalism  of  most 
'philosophers';  geographical  mythology  and  pseudo-science 
continue  to  flourish  till  a  much  later  date ;  ^  and  even  to  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Romance  of  Nature  paralyses 
the  enquiry  of  a  majority  of  students.  From  the  ordinary 
maps  of  this  time,  moreover,  and  in  spite  of  certain  marked 
developments,  one  may  see  how  little  the  increase  of  intellec- 
tural  activity  is  associated  with  truer  views  of  the  earth 
surface  among  untravelled  scholars;  books  and  charts  are 
multiplied,  but  they  often  seem  only  to  repeat  the  vain 
babblings  of  the  wonder-seekers ;  we  have  yet  to  wait  for 
the  time  when  achievement  and  thought,  action  and  reflec- 
'  And  may  be  iUoatrated  by  such  works  ss  tbe  Borgian  lisp  ofc.  a.d.  14S0. 
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tioti,  discovery  and  enlightenment,  are  normally  and  adequately 
connected.  Only  by  the  labours  of  a  few  was  the  mist  dis- 
pelled from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


§  1. — Byza'niine  Geographers — Constantine   VII. 
{Poiyhyrogennetos) 

Among  the  Byzantine  gec^raphers  of  this  central 
mediaeval  period,  the  Imperial  Encyclopaedist,  Constantine 
VII.,  better  known  by  his  surname  of  Porpkyrogenneios^ 
(911-959),  holds  a  primacy  as  unquestionable  as  that  of 
Frocopius  in  the  age  of  Justinian.  The  Dark-Age  time, 
whose  beginnings  are  illustrated  by  the  one  writer,  and 
whose  close  is  adorned  by  the  other,  can  scarcely  boast  of 
any  names  more  illustrious  in  its  literary  and  mental 
history  than  these  Byzantine  authors, '  so  accurate  for  their 
own  times,  so  loose  or  fabulous  for  preceding  ages.' 

Constantine  VIL,  as  the  clear  judgment  of  Gibbon* 
acknowledged,  is  more  to  us  as  a  geographer  than  as  a 
lawyer,  moralist,  economist,  tactician,  or  master  of  cere- 
monies. For  though  his  Treatise  On,  the  Public  Administra- 
tion of  the  Empire,  with  its  detailed  account  of  the  subjects, 
vassals,  and  neighbours  of  the  Byzantine  state,  is  not  free 
from  the  defects  of  the  Todies,  Ceremonies,  Themes,  Geo- 
ponics,  or  BasUics,  of  the  same  royal  author,  yet  it  is 
certainly  distinguish>id  by  '  peculiar  merits.'  For  it  abounds 
in  details  of  contemporary  (if  not  always  first-hand)  in- 
formation upon  the  Barbarian  world  of  Europe  to  the 
north  and  north-east  of  Constantinople;  and  as  this 
Barbarian  world  of  the  tenth  century  was  in  great  measure 

^ /.e.iiimiittthe Porphyry  Chamier,   i  purple  (GreekyorjiAyry),  theiniperi*! 
reserved  for  the  Qse  of  the  pregnotit      colour. 
empi«e«e».     This  room  waa  Imug  with   |       *  Decline  and  fall,  ch.  liii. 
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a  lasting  (end  not  as  so  often  before,  an  ephemeral)  group 
of  nations,  the  photographic  sketch  of  the  Se  Admmistravdo 
Imperio  hkewiae  remains  as  a  record  of  abiding  value. 

For  the  history  and  geography  of  aeveral  of  these  nations, 
it  is  in  point  of  time  the  primary  authority,  a  parallel  for 
South-Eastern  Europe  to  the  Mosaic  Kecord  for  the  Hebrews, 
or  to  the  Germania  of  Tacitus  for  the  regions  East  of  Bhine 
and  North  of  Danube.  Its  chief  objects  are  to  survey  the 
neighbours  and  vassals  of  the  Empire  ;  to  describe  their 
countries,  to  point  out  the  various  tribes  which  might  be 
considered  friendly  or  hostile,  useful  or  dangerous,  to 
Byzantine  interests ;  to  draw  out  the  rules  of  Imperial 
policy  in  dealing  with  these  barbarians  ;  to  explain  how  they 
might  be  weakened  by  divisions  fomented,  by  subsidies  and 
promises  liberally  despatched,  from  Constantinople. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  early  eleventh,  and  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth,  the  Byzantine  State  was  perhaps  the 
most  important,  the  most  civilised,  and  even  the  most  power- 
ful of  Christian  Kingdoms.  In  the  course  of  its  age-long 
and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  forces  both  of  Moslem  and 
Barbarian  invaders,  it  thrice  renewed  the  energies  which 
beGtted  a  Roman  nation  ;  and  among  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Isaurian,  Macedonian,  and  Comneniau  dynasties,  there  were 
some  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  throne  of  Justinian.  It  is 
the  second  of  these  three  revivals  that  now  concerns  us, 
when  Basil  I.  saved  the  State  from  Michael  the  Drunkard ; 
when  the  ■  Macedonian '  or  Slavo-Armenian  House  won  back 
province  after  province  of  the  shrunken  Empire ;  and  when 
an  imperial  scholar,  in  defining  the  external  policy  of  Con- 
stantinople, revealed  for  the  first  time  some  of  the  new  races 
and  future  masters  of  Eastern  Europe.  Tliis  sketch,  though 
political  and  diplomatic  in  its  essence,  is  incidentally  a  geo- 
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graphical  moDument  of  the  first  importance ;  and,  unless  it  is 
studied  with  the  prejudicea  so  long  traditional  in  Western 
Europe,  it  will  appear  to  give  certain  obvious  lessons  on  the 
place  of  Byzantium  in  the  world  of  the  Dark  Ages,  For  it  will 
show  U8  how  the  Eastern  Empire,  autocratic  and  central- 
ised in  its  Government,  influenced  on  one  side  by  Levantine 
luxury  and  on  another  by  Scythian  savagery,  fighting  with 
diplomacy  more  often  than  with  arms,  and  with  spiritual 
weapons  more  effectively  than  with  temporal,  was  yet  able 
to  extend  its  influence  over  an  area^  scarcely  less  wide  than 
the  sphere  of  its  Western  rival,  in  the  days  of  the  Saxou 
Emperors. 

Out  of  the  hordes  of  Slavic  and  Turco-Tartar  tribes  on 
the  North-East,  Byzantine  civilisation  helped  to  create  the 
Christian  States  of  Bulgars,  Magyars,  Croats,  Serbs,  and 
Russians.  To  the  South-East,  after  the  losses  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  Byzantine  resistance  maintained  the  line  of  the 
Taurus  against  the  forces  of  Islam  ;  saved  Armenia,*  that  all- 
important  vantage-ground  of  Western  Asia,  from  an  exclusive 
Moslem  domination ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  decaying  Cali- 
phato  of  Bagdad  (ruined  as  a  political  force  from  about  950) 
exhibited  afresh  something  of  the  ancient  life  and  strength 
of  Rome,  Yet  on  the  Asiatic  side  the  Byzantine  recovery 
left  no  permanent  efiects;  it  delayed  the  triumph  of  the 
earlier  and  more  civilised  Islam  in  the  nearer  East, — it  did 
not  avert  such  a  triumph  under  the  leadership  of  barbarous 
hordes ;  and  it  repelled  the  Arab  only  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
Turk, — Seljuk  and  Ottoman, — for  ever  incapable  of  founding 
an  Eastern  Cordova,  a  new  Bagdad,  or  a  Northern  Cairo.  Thus 
it  was  only  in  the  precious  moments  of  delay,  in  the  time 

'  Prom   Kiev    to    Abjssinia,   and  i   Pamir,  the  other  in   the  Anueaian 

from  the  Caapian  to  Sardinia.  plateau,  and  the  possesaion  of  either 

'  The  monntsm  system  of  Asia  has  is  of  coime  a  ijuration  of  the  first 

two  great  centres  or  knots,  one  in  the  strategic  value. 
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it  saved  tor  the  development  of  the  European  nations,  that 
the  Eastern  Bome  can  be  said  to  have  rescued  Christendom 
from  the  Saracens.  But  on  the  side  of  Europe  the  Byzantine 
tradition,  inspired  by  the  subtle,  attractive,  proselytising 
statecraft  of  ages,  was  not  a  mere  incident  of  History.  Con- 
stantinople drew  the  Slav  world  into  the  Christian  Society, 
The  new  races  of  Sarmatia,  some  of  them  destined  to  a 
long  career  and  an  abiding  place  in  the  European  family, 
gained  from  Byzantium  an  alphabet,  a  religion,  the  begin- 
nings of  a  literatnre,  and  a  great  body  of  new  conceptions  in 
government,  law,  and  social  oi^anisation.*  And  in  the  most 
virile  and  expansive  of  the  Slav  peoples  the  Byzantine  tradi- 
tion, though  strongly  marked  elsewhere,  reaches  its  most 
detinite  expression.  Bulgars,  Serbs,  and  Croats  owed  much 
to  the  Bosphonis,  and  the  influence  of  Constantinople  was 
a  great  part  of  their  national  life ;  but  the  Russians  owed  still 
more,  and  it  was  in  the  Principality  of  Kiev  that  Byzao- 
tinism  was  most  exactly  reproduced. 

In   Geography,  as   we   have   seen,  it  is   the   Byzantine 
Constantine  VII.  who  gives  us  the  first  glimpse  of  the 


'  It  ia  hardly  net»si»ry  to  do  more 
than  refer  here  to  the  Bjzantine 
fiinction  of  haading  on  ancient  Greek 
learning,  both  to  the  Arabs  and 
LatiiiB  directly,  and  iu  a  etill  larger 
measure  to  the  latter  through  the 
former.  Byzantium  was  truly  the 
'keeper  of  ancient  treasure';  the 
greater  part  of  thoir  Bcicneo  was 
learnt  by  the  Arabs  fram  the  Greek 
books  they  found  in  the  conquered 
Byzantine  towns  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
eto.  ;  and  from  this  Graeco-Arabic 
learning  came  (largely  by  nay  of 
Spain)  the  lint  or  mediaeval  reuais- 
■Buce  of  letters  iu  the  eleventh 
oentury  (of.  Gerbert'a  life  at  Cordova 
aa  a  student).     The  second  renais- 


sance of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
crnturiea,  as  inspired  by  Bjzaiitiiie 
Boholara  Hying  before  the  '1  ucka,  is  a 
commonplace  of  history ;  it  is  more 
interesting  to  speculdte,  wiih  Nor- 
denskjbld,  how  far  the  Portolaoi 
compaas-mapa,  or  coast  charts,  of  the 
WesUm  MediterrMiean  were  origin- 
ally derived  from  Byzantine  souroes, 
either  before  or  soon  after  the  first 
Crusade.  ThetraiisreranoeofihUgenn 
of  science  cannot  well  in  any  case  have 
occurred  before  the  eleventh  century 
awakening  of  Western  intelligence, 
but  remembering  the  close  oonneo- 
tton  of  Venice  apd  AmalB  with 
Constantinople,  it  is  diffistilt  to  ignore 
the  su^^tioD  altogether. 
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habitat  and  movemeDts  of  the  nations  which  were  destined 
to  prevail  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  scanty  rajs  of  light 
which  the  Scandinavian  Sagas,  following  the  track  of 
Eurik,  begin  to  throw  a  little  later  from  the  North-West 
towards  Novgorod,  are  preceded  by  the  far  clearer  beams  of 
a  knowledge  which  radiates  ttom  the  South- West  and  the 
Imperial  Chancery  of  Stambiil  to  Kiev,  the  Dniepr,  and  the 
Volga. 

Western  Europe  betrayed  and  ruined  the  Eastern  Empire 
in  the  fourth  'Crusade'  of  1202-1204,  and  thus  having  made 
a  fatal  breach  in  the  chief  Levantine  bastion  of  the  Christian 
fortress,  abandoned  to  the  Turks  the  kingdom  and  the  city 
which  for  so  many  centuries  had  kept  out  the  unbeliever  and 
the  barbarian,  and  which  had  not  only  been  the  protector, 
but  in  a  gteat  measure  the  educator,  of  the  new  and  stOl 
halting  civilisation  of  the  German  and  Latin  peoples.  Having 
accomplished  the  first  two  acts  cf  this  brilliant  drnma,  the 
public  opinion  of  the  progressive  nations  consummated  its 
work  in  the  third, — burying  under  contempt  and  obloquy 
the  history  and  the  achievements  of  a  people  which,  at 
least  in  art,^  must  be  ever  memorable,  and  which  in  the 
science  of  diplomacy,  the  faculty  of  racial  absorption,  and 
the  field  of  law,  was  not  unworthy  of  the  great  name  that  it 
inherited.  In  some  ways,  the  fate  of  Christian  Byzantium 
baa  been  like  that  of  Poland,  but  as  its  services  were 
greater,  and  its  place  in  civilisation  far  more  eminent,  so  its 
fate  has  been  more  terrible  and  more  despised.    The  Slav 

ways  rank  M  one  of  the  greatest 
huniHD  biuldiugs,  and,  until  the 
thirteenth  centntj,  Christian  archi- 
tecture had  nothing  to  put  in  the 
same  class  with  it  In  mossic  work 
the  BjrsntiQes  were  the  teachen  of 
all  other  artists. 


1  For  a  long  time  Byzantine  art  ie 
a  dominating  iuRiieuco  in  many 
regions  west  o(  the  Adriatic,  and 
Irom  Perigueux  to  RuTenna,  fronl 
Venice  to  Trebiiond,  and  from  Pal- 
ermo to  Moscow,  the  influence  of  iU 
aiehitectnre  may  he  traced.  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople   must  sl- 
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peoples,  to  whom  the  Lower  Empire  gave  letters,  and  law, 
and  religion,  and  the  elements  of  civilisatioo,  alone  preserved 
some  feeling  of  gratitude  and  reverence  for  their  Mother,  the 
Second  Eome. 

Constantinc  VII.,  fourth  of  the  Macedonian  line,  was 
himself  an  expreesiou  of  the  union  of  races  within  the 
Empire,  of  the  possibilities  within  the  grasp  of  the  most 
distant  provincials.  His  family,  partly  Slav,  partly  Ar- 
menian in  origin,  had  risen  (through  the  talents  of  Basil  I.) 
to  the  headship  of  the  State  ;  and  the  intruding  House  had 
the  longest  aa  well  as  the  most  glorious  reign  among 
Byzantine  dynasties.  Under  their  rule,  the  principle  of 
hereditary  succession  was  firmly  established,  the  monarchy 
of  Justinian  was  in  great  part  re-established,  the  legislation 
of  the  sixth  century  was  amplified,  and  a  remarkable  series 
of  state-manuals  was  drawn  up,  which  described  in  the  most 
minute  detail*  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  the  vassals  who 
adjoined  it,  and  the  hostile  and  dangerous  nations  who 
pressed  upon  its  borders  or  had  established  themselves 
within  its  area.  From  a  geographical  stand-point,  Con- 
stantine  is,  of  course,  most  important  to  us  in  the  last 
of  these  sub-divisions,  as  the  describer  of  Bulgarians, 
Magyars,  Russians,  Petchinegs,  Khazars,  and  Arabs ;  but  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Italian,  Dalmatian,  Armenian,  Crimean, 
and  Caucasian  allies  or  dependents  of  Byzantium,  the 
imperial  author  is  hardly  less  valuable.  It  was  fortunate 
for  his  work  that  the  circumstances  of  history  gave  it  a 
permanence  it  could  not  have  had  in  earlier  time.  In 
Europe  the  Empire  was  racially  complete ;  the  last  foreign 
invasions  and  immigrations  (except  for  Turks  and  Mongols),* 
'  8fiS-SS6  A.D.  I       '  Both    inBigiiificant    in    Europe 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  Treatiaea      from    an   ethnographicitl    point    of 
□u      Court      Ceremonial,      Military      liew. 
Taotioa,  Agriculture,  etc.  I 
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had  heen  accomplished  ;  and  the  t^e  of  change  was  over. 
From  the  tenth  century,  the  population  of  Syzantine  lands, 
on  this  side  of  the  Straits,  grows  constantly  more  homo- 
geneous. Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  once  more,  the 
same  broad  fact  is  discernible,  through  the  whole  of  South- 
Eastern  Europe ;  liere  also  the  wanderings  of  the  nations,  the 
ever-recurring  waves  of  invasion  which  pass  over  the  great 
plain  from  East.  North,  West,  and  even  South,  during  seven 
centuries,^  are  drawing  to  an  end;  and  the  lands  north  and 
east  of  Danube  are  beginning  to  settle  down  into  a 
condition  ethnographically,  if  not  politically,  similar  to  the 
present.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  settled  and 
permanent  masters  of  the  soil  in  '  Sarmatia,'  '  Dacia,'  and 
great  part  of '  Bussia.' 

The  author  begins  (in  chaps.  1-8)  with  the  nation 
whose  friendship  and  alliance  he  considers  of  most  im- 
portance —  the  Petchinegs  or  Patziuaks  of  the  modeiu 
Bumania  and  South-Western  £us»ia.  Having  laid  down 
the  principle  that,  with  this  race  on  the  side  of  Pome,  she 
need  not  fear  what  other  men  could  do  to  her,  Constantine 
proceeds  to  develop  this  thesis  by  showing  that  Russians,' 
Hungarians,"  and  Bulgars  all  feared  these  invincible  savages, 
and  were  all  checked  and  held  in  by  them,  lying  as  they 
did  on  the  front  of  the  first,  on  the  flank  of  the  second, 
and  on  the  rear  of  the  third.  The  Petchinegs  were  also 
useful  for  the  commerce  of  Cherson,  the  great  Crimean 
dependency  of  the  Empire,  and  could  transport  Greek  wares, 
or  Roman  Embassies,  into  the  more  distant  lands  of  the 
Khazars  and  the  Zicci   on   the   Don,   Volga,   and    Kuban. 

'  From  the  third  to  the  tenth  ;  I  '  ol  'Pvi.  De  Adm.  Imp.,  ch.  ii. 
from  the  time  of  Decius  to  the  age  of  I  '  t4  rSir  taipKor  firot.  Ih  Aim. 
the  Uecedoniau  and  Saxon  Emperoi's.   I   />n;i_,  ch.  iii. 
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Cherson  is  emphasized  aa  the  best  starting-poiat  of  all 
Byzaatine  trade  aad  diploiiidcy  oa  the  Xorth  Euzine  shores 
to  the  East  of  the  Dniepr;  but  another  route  is  indicated 
for  envoys  from  the  Bosphonis  to  the  WeBtern  parts  of 
'  Patzinakia,'  by  the  rivers  Danube,  Dniepr,  and  Dniestr. 

The  Kussians  (separated  from  the  Black  and  Azov  Seas 
by  the  Petchinegs,  from  the  Caspian  and  Lower  Volga  by 
the  Kkazars)  are  next  described ;  and  the  path  of  their 
raids,  from  Old  Novgorod  ^  and  Tchemigov,  down  the  Dniepr 
to  the  Black  Sea,  is  detailed ;  a  list  of  the  cataracts  which 
break  the  lower  course  of  the  Borysthenes  is  also  given 
(chap.  9). 

Kext  came  the  Khazars  (then  masters  of  the  whole  South-  - 
East  of  modern  Russia-in-Europe),  and  evidently  held  in 
great  suspicion  by  Constantine.  Their  neighbours,  the  Uzea 
and  Alans,  it  ia  noted  with  satisfaction,  can  both  do  them 
considerable  damage  and  cut  off  their  supplies.  The 
Fortress  of  Cherson  (by  the  site  of  the  present  Sevastopol) 
and  that  of  Sarkel  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Don)  were  well 
protected  from  Khtizar  assailants,  as  long  as  a  good  under- 
standing prevailed  between  '  Romans '  and  Alans  ;  this  under- 
standing was  therefore  vital.  Great,  Black,  or  Old,  Bulgaria 
(on  the  Kama  and  Middle  Volga)  could  also  attack  the 
Khazars  (chaps.  10-12). 

The  lirst  part  of  the  Administration  concludes  (chap. 
13)  with  an  account  of  the  nations  that  bordered  on  the 
Turks  or  Magyars,*  and  the  writer  then  passes  to  speak  of 
the  insatiable  greed  and  curiosity  of  these  Northern  barbarians, 
and  the  necessity  of  never  granting  some  of  their  favourite 
demands.    Such  were  requests  for  the  secret  of  Greek  Fire,' 

•  Nemogarda  in  chap.   Ix.  of  the  j   to  the  North  ia  ouritnw. 
AdminislTOtion,  dii  toS  St/aiyapSit.  '  USf  iiypir. 

'  The  placing  o/  the  '  Patzioaks '   I 
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for  marriage  alliances  with  princesses  of  the  Imperial  House, 
and  for  crowns  and  robes  of  pre-eminent  dignity ; '  the 
aubhoriby  of  Coiistantine  the  Great  and  Holy  was  to  be 
quoted  in  support  of  that  firm  refusal  which  was  always 
to  be  given.' 

After  the  North,  the  South.  In  the  next  chapters  (14- 
25)  we  read  of  the  Arabs  ;  of  the  descent,  career,  and  creed  of 
Mohammed  (here  ludicrously  misconceived) ;  of  the  race  of 
the  Fatimitea  ;  and  of  the  date  of  the  '  Saracen  Exodus '  (the 
Hegira,  Hijra,  or  Flight  of  the  Prophet  to  Medina,  is  ap- 
parently intended).  A  reference  is  made  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Theophanes  for  an  account  of  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the 
succession  of  Abubekr,  and  certain  details  of  the  doctrine 
of  lalBra,  especially  as  to  Paradise  and  its  sensual  joys. 
The  reigns  of  the  first  Caliphs ;  Omar's  capture  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  'blasphemous'  temple  therein  erected  by  the  victor  ; 
the  Saracen  capture  of  Ehodes,  and  removal  of  the  Colossus  ; 
their  early  attacks  on  Constantinople ;  their  invasion  of 
Spain  ;  the  vast  extent  of  their  conquests  ;  and  the  geography 
of  the  Iberian  peninsula;^  are  illustrated  from  Theophanes 
and  other  writers,  mostly  of  slender  value. 

From  the  South  and  the  extreme  West,  we  now  move 
round  to  Italy  and  Illyria ;  and  here  the  Theme  of  Lombardy 
and  its  governors,  the  melancholy  story  of  decaying  Boman 
influence  in  the  Peninsula,  the  brighter  story  of  the  founding 
of  Venice,  and  the  geography,  races,  and  history  of  Dalmatia 
and  the  neiglibouring  Serb  and  Croat  lands,  are  dealt  with 
in  turn  (chaps.  26-36). 


'  Called  Kanr\a6tia. 

'  Eioeptions,  however,  certainly 
ooctiired  in  the  niftmaga-alliaojce  rule 
{e.g.  cf.  Leo  'the  Khszar')  and,  d 
fartitiTi,  thej  must  have  occarred  in 
the  robe.and'crowB  prohibitioD.  The 
aetnet  of  Greek   Fire  was   probably 


guarded  with  care,  but  Saracene  are 
found  posseaaed  of  the  discavery  from 

'  Oddly  delined  at  the  begiuniag 
of  ch.  2*,  aa  forming  two  provinces 
of  Italy  ('IraXlai  irapxtai),  i.e.  of 
tba  Boman  dominion. 
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Having  described  at  great  length  all  the  IllyriaD  peoples, 
CoDBtantine  returns  to  the  Petchinegs.  In  his  opening 
chapters  he  spoke  of  the  value  of  their  alliance  to  Byzantiura, 
and  of  their  relations  with  surrounding  nations  ;  now  he  adds 
various  details  about  their  country,  their  former  migration 
from  the  Volga  and  Ural  basins,*  and  the  eightfold  division  of 
their  nation,  four  tribes  dwelling  to  the  West,  and  four  to  the 
East,  of  the  Doiepr.  A  word  is  added  about  the  six  ruined 
cities  to  be  found  in  Western  Patzinakia,  and  the  traces 
therein  afforded  of  a  vanished  Christianity  and  a  former 
Roman  civilisation  (chap.  37).  In  the  same  way,  the  Adminis- 
tration recurs  to  the  Turks  or  Mf^yars  (chap.  38),  their  racial 
affinities,  former  habitat,  and  recent  movement  into  the  plains 
of '  Great  Moravia ' — the  present  Hungary.*  Something  is  also 
said  about  the  geography  of  this  region,  the  social  oi^niea- 
tion  of  its  new  masters,  their  eight  tribes,  and  the  traces  of 
old  Roman  rule  in  their  country  (chaps.  39-41).  An  important 
topographical  chapter  follows  (No.  42),  setting  forth  the 
chief  features  of  all  the  lands  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Caucasus ;  and  especially  describing  the  positions  of  the 
Danubian  Belgrad,  of  Cherson  and  Eosporos*  in  the  Crimea, 
of  Sarkel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  of  Tamatarcha  or 
Matrica  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Strait  of  Kerteh,  of  Nikopsis 
near  the  site  of  Suklium  Kal^,  and  of  the  adjoining  land  of 
the  Zicci,  separated  from  Matarcha  by  the  Uruk  or  Suhan. 
Beyond  or  above  the  Zicci  lay  Easakia,  or  the  Cossack 
country ;  '  above '  Kasakia  the  Caucasus  Mountains  ;  '  above ' 
the  Caucasus  the  nation  of  the  Alans.  The  Russian  land  on 
the  upper  Dniepr,  the  lesser  rivers  between  Danube  and 
Dniepr,  especially  the  Bflg  or  Bogu,  the  Maeotid  Marsh  or 

'  AUl,   Etil,  or  Itil,  »nd  Ge^oh,  or  Pet«hineg  tribes,  is  also  mentioited. 

Yaik.  {  '  Otherwise     Panticapaeum,     the 

*  Ths  name  of  Kangar  or  Kanka  I  modern  Kerteh. 

CKiyyitp)  affected    bj  three  of   the  i 
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Sea  of  Azov,  the  shallow  gulf  of  Nekropyla  or  Earklnit  (the 
Nigropolo  of  later  Italian  ttadere)  on  the  West  side  of  the 
Orimeau  isthmus,  are  carefully  described ;  the  distances  are 
given  from  one  point  to  another ;  and  the  imperial  author 
moves  on  to  the  East  and  to  Armenia.  The  races  and 
countries  of  the  North,  he  considers,  have  been  snfiGciently 
described ;  it  remains  to  speak  (in  chaps.  43  and  44)  of  Daron 
or  Taron  (to  the  west  of  Lake  Van),  of  Manzikert  (to  the 
North  of  the  same),  and  of  the  fortress  of  £ars  (in  the  heart  of 
the  Armenian  plateau),  then  the  residence  of  the  titular  chief 
of  all  Armenia,  the '  King  of  kings,'  who,  in  Byzantine  phrase, 
appeared  only  as  '  First  among  Arehons.'  The  past  relations 
of  all  these  petty  states  with  Constantinople  are  recounted ; 
and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  affairs  of  the  Georgians 
or  Iberians,  an  interesting,  orthodox,  but  troublesome,  nation 
of  allies  or  vassals,  who  figure  largely  in  the  pages  of  Constau- 
tine  (chaps.  45,  46).  Their  fortress  of  Adranutzion,'  near  the 
modem  Olti,  had  long  been  coveted  by  the  Greeks ;  its 
military  strength  was  great ;  and  its  market  was  a  centre  for 
the  trade  (as  its  ramparts  were  the  'keys')  of  Trebizond, 
Iberia,  Abkhasia,  North  Armenia,  and  the  South  Caucasian 
slopes.  The  region  of  Arzen,  or  Erzerum,  is  identified  with 
the  district  of  Adranutzion,  and  the  story  is  added  of  that 
diplomatic  struggle  for  its  possession  which  ended  in  the 
victory  of  the  Iberian  princes. 

Two  chapters  about  Cyprus  and  its  re-colonisation  (Nos. 
47  and  48)  form  a  transition  to  the  concluding  part  of  the 
Administration,  which  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
internal  affairs,  such  as  recent  changes  in  the  organisation  of 
certain  Themes  (chap.  50),  details  of  Byzantine  naval  service 
(chap.  50),  and  an  account  of  the  invention  of  Greek  Fire 
(chap.  48),  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Constautine  Pogonatus,  and 
'  Otherwiflo  Adranutie  (ri  iStKuroOrt^). 
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the  genius  o!  one  Kalliiiikos  of  Heliopulia  The  couciuding 
chapter,  however,  on  the  history  of  Cherson  (No,  53),  recurs 
to  the  lield  of  external  interests.  It  is  much  the  longest  in 
the  whole  work,  and  was  perhaps  a  separate  tract  in  ite 
origioal  form.  Beginning  witli  a  record  of  the  aid  rendei'ed 
by  the  men  of  Cherson  to  Diocletian  and  Constantine  the 
Great  (when  they  combated  the  '  rebel  Scythians '  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ister,  and  defeated  the  aggressive  Bosporana  near 
Kaffa)^  the  author  tells  us  of  the  rewards  showered  on  the 
faithful  city,  and  concludes  in  a  different  spirit  by  au^esting 
various  measures  that  are  to  be  taken  against  its  trade  and 
livelihood  in  case  of  a  revolt. 

I. — In  the  foreign  politics  of  the  Byzantines,  during  most 
of  the  tenth  (as  of  the  ninth)  century,  the  Bulgarian 
question  was  paramount.  This  Finnish  people — whether 
or  not  to  he  connected  with  those  Huns'  who,  after  the 
death  of  Attila,  had  fallen  back  to  the  basin  of  the  Don  and 
the  Azov  sea-coaat;  whether  or  no  they  may  be  recognised 
in  this  region  about  the  year  463 ;  whether  or  no  they 
received  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  a  reinforcement  of  their 
countrymen  from  the  Older  Bulgaria  of  the  Middle  Volga ; 
whether  or  no  they  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Avars  in  the 
lifetime  of  Heraclius  and  Mohammed — at  any  rate  appeared 
upon  the  Dauubian  frontiers  of  the  Empire  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  IV.,  aurnaraed  PogoTiatus,  or  the  Bearded.  They 
crossed  the  border  river  in  679 ;  they  gradually  overran, 
conquered,  and  settled  the  whole  of  the  country  north  of  the 

'  The  story  of  Gykia,  who  Bftved  BB-18  b.c,  ;  ct.  R.  Gamett,  E.  Hial. 

the  city  from  the  niediUted  treason  Rti:    1897,   vol.    xii.   p.   100,   etc.  ; 

of  her  lord,  related  by  Conataotiae,  Finlaj,  Greece,  ii.  354-357. 

in  ch.  53  of  the  AdntinUlTatien,  as  '  Cf.   Gibbon,  ch»p.  It.  ;    Eruse, 

of  a  recent  matter,   is  referred   by  (/eforricAfrf.  OmcA.,  tabs.  »-)6, 
sonto  to  a  much  earlier  period— about 
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fihodope  MouDtains  and  east  of  the  Albanian  Highlaads; 
and  thus  they  became  masters  of  a  kingdom  Tougbly 
corresponding  in  area  to  the  modem  Principality,  as 
restored  in  1878-1885.  But  as  they  seem  to  have  retained 
their  power  over  a  vast  region  to  the  north  of  the  latter, 
over  all  the  Eastern  part  of  our  Hungary,  over  the  Banat  of 
Temeavar,  over  Transylvania,  and  over  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  the  Bulgars  of  the  pre -Magyar  time  were 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and,  except  for  their  north-westorn  neighbours,  the  Mor- 
avians, they  might  be  said  to  be  as  much  the  leading 
race  among  Sarmatian  peoples  as  the  Franks  had  so 
long  been  among  Germanic  In  811  they  defeated  and 
killed  the  Emperor  Nikephoros  I.,  whose  skull  was  for 
generations  a  favourite  drinktng-cup  of  the  Bulgar  princes ; 
and  the '  Eoman '  frontier  shrank  within  limits  even  narrower 
than  (though  often  curiously  similar  to)  the  reduced  Turkey  • 
of  our  own  days.  Adrianople  and  Thessalonica  were  close 
to  the  borders  of  the  diminished  state,  and  almost  within 
sight  of  the  Bulgar  outposts.  The  Pontiff  of  Old  Rome,  , 
anxious  to  secure  the  rising  power  to  Latin  allegiance, 
and  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  rights  of  Constantinople, 
sent  to  Tsar  Simeon  (888-932)  an  imperial  crown. 

But  the  skilful  intrigues  of  Leo  VI.  and  the  everlasting 
migrations  of  wandering  warrior-tribes  from  the  East,  cut 
short  this  greater  Bulgaria,^  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
by  the  inroads  of  the  Magyars  and  the  Petchinegs ;"  all  the 
lands  beyond  the  Danube  (comprising  some  of  the  purest, 

'  EBpecUUy  to  the  borders  of  Euro-  which  he  crushed  altogether,   with 

pean  Tnrkej,  u  defined  b;  the  San  Magyar  help;  cf.  Ramband,  L'enpire 

Stefano  Treaty  of  1878.  grcc  (edition  of  1870],  328,  baaed  on 

'  ArotiK  of  Carinthia  pursned  the  Codex  diplomatieita  Moraviai:  (edition 

■ame  policy,  on  behalf  of  German  in-  by  Boczek),  pp.  52,  70-78. 

teretta,  towards  Oreat  Moravia  (then  *  From  about  889. 
the  moet  oiTilised    of   Slav   atat«a) 
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or  blackest,  of  Bulgar  aettlementa)  were  now  lost ;  aad  the 
German  alliance  which  an  Embassy  to  Ludwig  the  Pious,  or 
Louis  the  Debonnair,  may  have  attempted  to  secure  (in  822), 
was  not  forthcoming.  This  flirtation  with  the  Western 
Empire,  like  the  advances  of  Krum  and  Simeon  ^  to  the 
Saracen  powers,  probably  aimed  at  the  final  overthrow 
and  partition  of  the  Greek  Empire  ;  in  any  case,  this 
ambition  was  notorious  enough  to  suggest  to  the  threatened 
State  the  most  desperate  remedies — even  an  invitation  to 
more  distant  and  more  savage  hordes.  For  a  moment  this 
policy  appeared  little  short  of  suicidal :  the  Bulgara,  stripped 
of  half  their  empire,*  and  at  the  same  time  consolidated  into 
a  firmer  and  better  compacted  nation  to  the  South  of 
the  Danube,  threw  themselves  with  double  fury  against 
Stambul  itself. 

But  Simeon  failed  in  his  great  attack  of  924 ;  a  truce  of 
many  years  followed ;  and  when  the  struggle  was  renewed 
in  966,  Byzantine  arms  completed  the  triumph  of  Byzantine 
diplomacy.  Nikephoros  Phokas,  John  Tzimiskes,  and  Basil 
II.,  by  successive  stages,  accomplished  in  the  next  half  cen- 
tury the  conquest  of  all  that  remained  of  independent 
Bulgaria,  and  restored  the  Danubian  frontier  of  the  Empire. 
Yet  the  conquest  was  perhaps  as  much  a  peaceful  as  a 
military  one.  Bulgarian  merchants,  even  in  the  time  of 
Simeon  and  Leo  lY.,  traded  at  Constantinople  and  Thessa- 
lonica ;  restrictions  on  their  rights  formed  an  excuse  for 
the  invasion  of  889  ;  and  the  more  the  Barbarians  saw  of 
Roman  lite  and  manners,  the  more  powerless  they  became 
to  resist  the  manifold  attractions,  the  subtle  enervations,  of 

'  E.g.  in  812,  Krum  attacked  Mes-  ''  From  Trejan's  Bridge  westward, 

embria  with  aiegc  engines   directed  the  North  Danube  lands  fell  to  the 

b;  an  Arab :   iu  925  SimeoQ  signed  Magyars ;  eaat  of  this,  to  the  Pet«hi- 

a  treaty  with  the  Fatimit*,  Al  Madhi,  nega.     Cf.  Ranibaud,  L'empirc  gra., 

to  iiartition  tbe  Byiantioe  Empire.  |'p.  3^0,  323,  32'!,  32!*,  331-337. 
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ihe  civilised  society  they  professed  to  despiae.  Like  their 
Finnish  brethren  the  Magyars,  they  brought  with  them 
from  the  Urals  a  marked  capacity  for  a  higher  culture, 
for  a  settled  and  commercial  existence  as  well  as  for  a 
military  and  roving  life.  Masters  of  the  porta  on  the  West 
Kuxine  coast,  such  as  Odessos,  they  had  already  developed 
by  892  a  profitable  salt-traile  with  the  Moravians ;  ^  and  for 
generations  they  played  a  notable  part  as  intermediaries 
between  German  and  Byzantine  trade.  They  may  perhaps  be 
credited  with  maintaining 'Consuls' in  the  great  Byzantine 
markets,  during  the  later  years  of  Constantine  VII. ;  in  any 
case,  their  representatives  were  admitted  to  the  Court  festi- 
vities with  an  honour  shown  to  no  other  envoys ;  and 
Liutprand^  vainly  protested,  in  the  name  of  the  Western 
Emperor,  against  the  precedence  accorded  to  this  most 
favoured  nation.^ 

II. — Like  the  Bnlgars, the  'black  swarm'  of  another  Tinnish 
race  left  behind  it  an  older  settlement  in  the  Eastern  Volga 
basin;  in  their  progress  to  South  and  West  the  Hungarians 
absorbed  into  their  eightfold  nationality  many  Kuseians, 
Komans,  Petchinegs,  and  even  Inftmaelites  (or  Moslem  Bul- 
gars,*  IChazars  and  Alans),  who  formed  in  later  time  a  com- 
pact colony  of  Unitarians  in  Pesth.  The  migration  and  final 
home  of  this  composite,  but  rapidly  unified,  people  was  a 
close  parallel  to  the  movements  and  locations  of  the  Avars, 

'  CWar  iliplom.  Morav.  62,  70-78.  ,    was  shavpd  in    Hungarian   fashimi 

'  Cf.  Liudprand(Liiitprand),  irfffn-  '    girt  with   n  brftzeii   cbaiu,   and   ap 

lion,  oh.  IB  ;  CoDfltantine  roryhyro-  parently  a   cutprbiinieii.      Vet   tliis 

Keaoetos,  Cci-emtnitii,  i.  82:  ii.  42(1,  man   traa   pla»d   above   the   bishop 

430.  who  i-eprMcutfd  the  Hoij  Empire  o( 

'  Of.      Uaiiibaud,     Vcmpirt     yrec,  the  Went. 

346-358  ;  368-383.     Thia  was  at  the  *  Otherwise  Bulgars  ol'  the  Volgn, 

banquet  on  the  '  Feast  of  tlie  Holy  ivIloeo  coDvcrsioii  to  Islam  occiin-ed 

AlKMtleij,'  888.      The  Bulgar  envoy  c.  »20  a.d  ;  ef.  Masndi,  ii.  fi8. 
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three  centuries  earlier ;  their  inroads  carried  them  far  into 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Flanders  ;  yet  for  many  years  their  princea 
owned  the  suzerainty  and  received  the  investiture  of  the 
Khazar  Khao.i  Their  victory  over  Oleg  outside  Kiev  *  was 
a  passing  triumph,  the  forcing  of  a  barrier  on  their  west- 
ward  march ;  but  in  destroying  the  Moravian  atate  and 
cutting  short  the  Bulgarian,  in  planting  themselves  upon 
the  middle  Danube,  as  the  new  and  permanent  masters  o( 
Western  'Carpathia,'  they  changed  the  face  of  Eastern 
Europe,  thrust  a  wedge  between  the  Slavs  of  the  North 
and  South,  and  so  crippled  the  enei^ies  and  blighted  the 
prospects  of  that  race  for  ages. 

To  the  Byzantines,  whom  they  saved  from  the  Bulgar 
deluge,  under  whose  '  patronage '  they  first  crossed  the  Car- 
pathians and  the  Danube  (888-889),  and  whose  Christianity 
they  seemed  to  favour,  they  were  never  so  repulsive  as 
to  the  nations  of  the  West.  One  Magyar  bravo "  was 
famed,  or  fabled,  to  have  struck  his  battle-axe  into  the 
Golden  Gate  of  Stambul ;  and  the  Venetian  and  Dalmatian 
vassals  of  the  Empire  suffered  no  little  misery  at  their 
hands ;  but  these  things  were  not  so  terrible  as  the  sack 
of  Bremen  *  and  St.  Gall ;  the  baptism  of  two  Hungarian 
princes  at  Byzantium  in  948  filled  the  Orthodox  with 
hope ;  and  before  the  mission  of  Piligrinua  in  973,  the 
Greek  Church  appeared  to  be  winning  as  valuable  a  triumph 
among  these  '  Gog- Magogs '  ^  in  the  West  as  the  conversion 

'  Cf.  Kmnliaiid,  L'empirt  grec,  848-  their  barbarous  neighbours,  especiaHy 

851.  the  Moraviaua,  and  with  Coustanti- 

'  Cf.  NeatOT,   Cknmiele,  a.  6i06  ;  MO^Xe,  see  Dt  AdfmnittTando  Imperii, 

'  Anoaf  niua,'  uh.  S.  cha.  3,  4,  IS,  36,  8E>-42. 

'Botundbjnanit;  of.'Aiionynms,'  'This   name  naa  vory  generallj 

ch.  42.  applied  in  tliese  tiniea,  not  merel;  to 

*  Cf.  Adam  of  BrelnBii,  i.  54  (43,  the  Magyars,  but  to  other  enemies  of 

Lapp.);jinnaUo/Corbei/,A.D.il6;on  Christendom,  or  even  of  Islam,  e.g. 

tlio  Magyars  and  their  i-elatioiis  n-itli  Vikings  ;  cf.  the  term  Magioge*,  ap- 
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of  Olga  and  her  Hussians  effected  in  the  East.  But 
appearances  were  deceptive ;  and  the  monk  Hierotheos,  sent 
by  Constantine  VII.,  and  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch 
Theophylact,  as  Orthodox  Bishop  of  the  Turks,  found 
his  career  impeded  and  his  prospects  threatened  at  the 
Hungarian  Court  by  a  Latin  emissary  from  the  West,  a 
monk  of  the  Black  Forest  In  the  result,  it  was  only 
possible  for  the  Byzantine  to  secure  a  minority  of  the 
converts ;  the  victory  of  Otto  the  Great  at  the  battle  of 
Augsbui^  practically  decided  the  question  in  favour  of 
German  and  Latin  influences ;  and  the  marriage  of  King 
Qeysa  with  the  Polish  Adelheid  helped  to  increase  the 
predominance  of  Papal  Christianity.  The  education  of  St. 
Stephen,  a  determining  factor  in  the  future  of  Hungary, 
was  decisively  Latin,'  and  only  a  fraction,  though  a  large 
one,  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Eastern  Church.  Yet  the 
religious  buildings  of  the  Orthodox  Magyars  were  numer- 
ous and  splendid ;  their  pilgrim  hospice  at  Constantinople 
rivalled  those  at  Eavenna  and  Eome ;  and  the  Apostolic 
Crown  ^  of  Hungary  itself  preserves  the  memory  of  Byzantine 
influence,  and  apparently  the  name  of  Constantine  VIL 

Not  less  dramatic  than  this  later  encounter  of  Greek  and 
Latin  missionaries  at  the  Hungarian  Court  was  the  earlier 
meeting  of  envoys  from  Constantinople  and  Cordova  in  the 

plied  i[i  643  to  tlie  Nortlimen  »lio      recorded  npii  Cli«  Crown  itsvlf,  tlie 

attacked  Lisbon  {cf.  Dozy, /fecAercA^s,  '  loBer  i-art  of  nliicli  seems  to  he  of 
it.  252-840  ;  Bam  baud,  L'tmpire  ffitf ;      Greek,  while  the  ai'chpa  arc  of  Roitjaii 

Condi,  Arabs  in  Spain,  F&rt  \\.  cha.  1  workmanshiii  ;  bo  Count  Mailath, 
45,  49  (i.  239-291,  299).  Geadi.  d.  ifiigyai-tn  (1828),  Aithaiig, 

'  Rambaud,   L'empirt    ijree,    3fi2,       7,  froni  personal  e        "  ~ 


SOS.  uoi'Duation-robeof  Hungary  is  another 

-  It  is  formed  of  two  C'tomiib,  one  ,   piece  of  mixed  woikmansliiji,  lurtly 

given  by  the  Pope,  the  otlier  by  an  Byzantine,    partly    Arab.       It    was 

Emperor    Constautina    who    cannot  pi-cseutt'd  in  1031  to  the  Church  of 

vroll    have    been    other   than    Con-  I   St     Mary    at   Stuhluisaenburg    by 

stautinc  VII,     Tliiu  last  is  expi-estly  (iiaela,  consiirt  of  St,  Stephen. 
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presence  of  Otto  I.,  after  the  battle  of  Augsburg.'  But  this 
encounter  waa  wholly  amicable,  for  Greeks  and  .Saracens, 
from  the  two  extremes  of  Europe,  joined  in  congratulations 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Magyars.  The  arrows  of  the 
Hungarians  had  troubled  the  frontiers  of  Galicia  ^  and  Thrace 
alike ;  yet  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  they  had  appeared  rather 
as  freebooters  than  as  butchers;  and  from  the  time  of  Kike- 
phoros  Fhokas,  Hungarian  mercenaries  began  to  serve  under 
the  imperial  standards.'*  The  commerce  of  the  Danube  basin 
and  of  the  Northern  Adriatic,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
Pajjan  Magyars,  revived  under  the  tirst  Christian  Kings  of 
Hungary  ;  the  corn  of  the  Hungarian  plain  became  a  valu- 
able export  to  Constantinople;  and  furs  and  iron*  were 
exchanged  for  silks,  gems,  wines,  and  chased  armour.'  Mer- 
chants and  pilgrims  from  the  West  were  t^ain  free  to  cross 
the  ancient  Dacia,"  as  they  had  not  been  for  seven  centuries, 
and  the  re-opening  of  this  new  avenue  gave  an  immediate 
and  considerable  impulse  to  the  Crusades.' 

III. — Constantine  VII.  is,  of  coui-se,  supremely  valuable 

'  Willi   lliis  we  luuy  connect  Die  *  But  the  ellwrt  of  liorws,  hIhvpr, 

journey  of  LiutfiiU,  »  riuh  iiicrcliant  mid  suit  wna  Htrictl}-  forlriddpii  (Rani- 

of  Maiuz,  to  the  Byzantine  Court,  aij  laud,  Sfll). 

AmbaasiHloi-  of  Otto  I.,  hi  i)j9  ;  Inn  '  Son.p  of  tliU,  iii.i«ieiitl_v  of  By- 
route  wan  tlii'ough  Venice ;  of.  Liud-  :  /jiutine  manllfacttire,  waa  used  as 
prand,  AtUnpodotU,  in  Pcvtz,  M.  G.  ,  early  as  tlie  Bntlle  of  Aiigaburjt- 
!lS,,iii.  838  land  Heyd,  Cojiimwreift'  j  'Even  the  (JrcBt  Moravia  and 
Lfi-aitl,  i.  SO.  '  (.'i-eatcr  Bulgaria,  whieli  were  shat- 
'  Cf.  Maaudi.  ii.  63,  64.  ,  tered  by  tlie  Msj(j-ar  iiivaaion,  did 
'  E.tj.  in  968,  Xiki'phoras  I'hokns  not  alfurd  the  same  security  to  trade 
t'ikeaforty  Magyarswithliiui  toSyrin:  and  tmvel. 

on  the  other  hand,  Txtniiakes,  in  the  '  As  early  aa  1092  Mohammedan 

luittle    of    Silbjtriu,    lights    against  nierchantaarealaofoundiu  Hungary; 

Magyars  allied  with  Kussians,  Petebi.  I   cf.  Laditlai  rtgii  d/Ki-elum,  i.  cap.  9. 

iicgti  and    Bulgani ;    of.    I.tudprand,  noticedin  Hiyd, Cmanieree du Ltvavl, 

/negation;   Leo  the   Deacon,  vi.  12,  LS'S.    Knrlier  than  this  an  Hungarian 

who  calls  tlicm   OIwoi ;    Kamband,  j  colony  is  settled  in  Constantinople,  tor 

L'Mipir'  yf,  360,  eto.  !   «-h<ini  St.  Slcpheii  builds  a  cliuivh. 
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for  his  treatmeDt  of  the  Kussians.  Practically,  he  introduces 
this  people  to  European  literature  and  history  in  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  just  as  Ibn  Foslan  introduced  them  to 
Moslem  and  Asiatic  notice  a  generation  earlier.  More  than 
a  hundred  years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  any  clearly 
articulat*  voice'  comes  from  within  the  Russian  people 
itself,  in  the  shape  of  '  Nestor's '  Chronicle. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  Admin-iMration,  that  the  Byzantine 
chancery  was  fairly  well  informed  upon  the  gei^raphy, 
ethnology,  and  politics  of  the  new  Slavo-Scandinavian  tribes 
from  Kiev  to  Novgorod,  and  from  the  Carpathians  to  the 
Upper  Volga.*  The  Imperial  author  knows  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  chief  Kussian  towns,  the  distances  between 
various  parts  of  the  country.  He  is  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  Varangian  immigration  of  Iturik  and  his  men  ; 
most  of  the  Slavic,  Finnish,  and  other  tribes'  who  owned  a 
vassalage  to  the  Grand  Prince  of  Kiev  are  to  be  found  in 
his  pages;  and  no  less  than  twenty -two  princelings  of  the 
Eurik  dynasty  occur  in  the  Ceremonies  as  joining  with  Igor 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  944.    He  is  even  capable  of  giving  us 


>  Inc.  A.D.lllO-1114.  'Nestor'ifl 
only  a  traditional  name  for  tlie  aiithoni 
of  Uiia  chronicle.  Except  poasiblj  for 
some  folic  -  Boiigs,  and  the  pilgiim 
narratiTe  of  Daniul  of  Kiev,  there  ia 
no    earlier    motiument    of    Kusaian 

^  The  north-eastem  boundary  of 
the  KiiHaiaii  tribes  at  tliia  time  may 
be  roughly  traced  from  the  source  o( 
the  Volga  lo  Tver,  thence  south,  or  a 
trifle  gouth-n~e9t,  \o  about  Kaluga, 
Orel  and  Kursk,  thence  south-west 
to  the  Duiepr  a  little  below  Kiev 
(Moscow  then  tying  outside  these 
limits,)  Along  the  northern  part  ol 
this  line  the  Rus  principalities  nere 
bordered  by  Finuish  tribes,  along  the 


southern  jrart  by  the  Khazars,  the 
PechinegH  controlling  all  sonth  of  a 
line  drawn  froTii  the  middle  of  the 
Carpathians  to  the  Dniepr  near  Kiev, 
aoi'Oss  the  upper  waters  of  theSereth, 
Pnith,  Dniestr  und  Eftg. 

'  E.g.  Serbs,  Slovenes,  Drevlians. 
The  same  numlier  of  Varangian  svh- 
reguli  (22)  is  given  by  Nestor  (ann. 
64G3)  in  refei^nce  to  this  treaty.  At 
the  reception  of  Olga  (966  or  (157) 
Constantine  Porjihyrogennelos  him- 
self [Ctrenuraiei,  ii.  16)  made  presents 
to  the  deputies  which  these  vassals 
sent  iu  the  train  of  the  Priucess 
Regent ;  cf.  also  Rambaud,  Vempire 
(Tree,  3fl8. 
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a  good  sketch  of  the  social  system  whicli  bad  super-imposed 
the  military  rule  of  a  iev  Viking  aristocrats  npon  a  mass 
of  anarchic  and  quarrelsome  tribes  of  lower  race.  He 
traces  clearly  and  well  the  Itinerary  from  Novgorod  to 
Constantinople,  by  way  of  Smolensk,  Tcbernigov,  £iev,  and 
tbe  cataracts  of  the  Dniepr,  Of  these  famous  but  not  very 
formidable  waterfalls,  he  enumerates  seven  under  both  Slav 
and  Varangian '  names ;  and  in  three  cases  his  terms  have 
survived. 

The  importance  of  Kiev  as  tbe  meeting-place  of  inland 
— especially  riverine — traflic,  and  tbe  value  of  tbe  Crimean 
coast,  of  the  Isles  of  St.  Gregory,*  of  the  Danube  delta,  of 
the  Bay  of  Varna  and  of  tbe  White  River  (of  Akkerman) 
in  the  Euxine,  as  half-way  stations  for  Russian  and  other 
pirates,  are  not  forgotten.  Like  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  the 
early  princes  of  tbe  House  of  Rurik  collected  tribute  and  fed 
their  Court  by  meana  of  constant  progresses ;  it  was  on  one 
of  these  that  Igor  was  killed  by  tbe  Drevlians,  an  episode 
which  became  famous  in  early  Russian  history  and  the 
theme  of  many  songs.  This  important  and  typical  custom  of 
princely  touring,  a  mixture  of  freehooting  and  tax-gathering, 
is  not  omitted  by  Constantine.' 

Our  author  (when  he  wrote  tbe  Administration)  could 
hardly  have  foreseen  tbe  complete  and  rapid  change  which 

'  Stasian,  as  he  raits  them  (jid-   \  eepciallj  St.   Etberios,   wbich    also 

«iiNij(ra((iMi,   ch.   81,   uiideratanding  occurs  iu  Nestor.     In  all  the  Bjzaii- 

by  tills  word  the  Scandinavian  aris.   ;  tine  ti'estics  with  the  Russian  princes, 

tocrae;  of  the  Bussiati  lands.     Id  the  stii>ulatious  were  in><erted  agniast  the 

same    way    ConstAiitiiie     Porphyro-  niillUryuseorthcsetioiutsorvantage. 

geiinetos    [Aduiiniitrnlion,     cli.     9)  Cf.  ItniuUaud,  L'cmpire  grrc,  870. 

gives  for  Kiev  the  Slav  iiami!  uf  Kioba  .  '■'  Ik  Admiiiitlratido  Itninrio,  ch. 

or  JCioaba  (ara)  and  the  Scnndina-  9.  Cf.  also  Leo  the  Deacou,  ri.   11, 

vian   term  of  Sambatnt.     Cf.   Ram-   I  who  tells  how  Trimiskes  in  Bulgaria, 

lund,  L'eiHpirt  i/nx,  804-363.                ,  970  A.n.,  recalls  to  S via toalav  liowhia 

^  Cunstaiitine      PoriihyroKennetoe  father  I>^r  had  met  his  death 'in  an 

\Adiiiinvilratwn,    eh.    W)    mentions  unjust  war  against  tiie  Germmis.' 
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Byzantine  Christianity  and  civilisation  would  effect  iii  these 
cruel  and  detested  foes  of  the  Empire.  It  is  trne  that  he 
records  the  journey  of  the  Princess  Olga  in  956  (or  957), 
bu£  he  does  not  allude  to  the  baptism  which  (in  the  ordinary 
tradition)  made  it  memorable ;  nor  could  any  one  anticipate 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Itegent  of  Kiev  would  so  speedily 
carry  with  it  that  of  the  whole  nation.  Up  to  this  time 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  peculiar  connection  of  the 
future  between  Constantinople  and  the  Russian  people ; 
their  savage  and  daring  raids  upon  the  Bosphonis  —  of 
Askold  and  Dir  under  Michael  III.,  of  Oleg  under  Leo  VI., 
and  of  Igor  under  Romanus  I^eapenus — had  left  only  a 
memory  of  horror.  Their  attacks  on  the  black  Sea  ports< 
and  especially  on  Chersou  or  Sevastopol,  dated  from  very 
early  times,*  were  a  constant  danger,  and  kept  alive  the 
Byzantine  alliance  with  the  Petchinegs  and  Ehazars,  masters 
in  name  of  all  the  Northern  littoral  of  the  Euxine.  The 
still  earlier  tradition  of  friendship  and  alliance,  instanced  by 
the  Kussian  Embassy  of  839  (to  contract  an  alliance  with 
Theophilus  and  perhaps  even  with  the  House  of  Charles  the 
Great)  ^  had  been  disregarded  from  the  time  that  Varangian 
rule  was  firmly  planted  in  Kiev ;  and  of  all  the  heathen 
enemies  of  Eastern  Christendom,  no  single  tribe  (except  the 

'  £.ff.  842,  8S2,  854.  Cf.  RambauiJ,   l  Aniapodotit,v.B.    ThU  is  the  earliest 

L'empire  grcc,  371.  certaiu  refurence  to  the  Rusai&n  name 

*  E.g.      Aocoi-ding      to      Nestor,  and  people,  and  that  on  ita  Scandi- 

Chnmielr,  ann.   0366,   these   enrovH  I  tiavisu   aide  onlj.      Theophanea  iii 

of  the  Khagaa  of  tlie  Ros,  making  a  !  a.    doubtful,    and    perhaps   corrupt, 

long  detour  to  avoid  the  Fetchineg!',  passage,   reckonB    them    among  the 

joined  the  company  of  some  Bjzan-  Byzantine  allies  in  774,  bat  this  is 

tine   Ambassadors  on   tlieir  way  to  veiy  doubtful  ;    obviouely   mythical 

Louis  the  Debotiiiair,  and  bo  came  to  is  the  story  of  Kij,  foandcr  of  Kiev, 

Ingelheim,  where  they  were  arrested  one  of  three  Slav  iirothere  eatabliahed 

OS  Vikings,  relations  of  the  Northera  ou  tlie  Dniepr,  his  visit  to  Stambul, 

Pirates  who  were  even  tlien  ravaging  and  his  hotioura  from  its  7'wir,  long 

the  German  ooast.     See  also  Annals  lirfoi-p  Rurik. 
of  St,  Berlin,  839  a.d.  ;  Liudpraud,   { 
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'  friendly '  Petchinega)  seemed  more  irreclaimable.  Yet  time 
would  show  that  the  political  and  religious  traditions  of 
Byzantium  were  to  find  in  the  Russian  one  of  their  aptest 
pupils;!  that  in  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Slavic  folks  the 
Orthodox  Church  would  acquire  ite  firmest  bulwark  and 
most  powerful  missionary ;  that  in  these  sav^e  foes  the 
civilisation  of  Europe  would  gain  a  new  rampart  against  the 
incursions  of  Asiatic  hordes. 

The  Scandinavian  restlessness,  the  Viking  capacity  for 
rapid,  effective  movement  over  vast  distances,  was  shown  iiot 
only  in  the  Rurikides'  repeated  dashes  upon  the  Bosphonis, 
by  way  of  the  Diiiepr  and  the  Euxine,  hut  also  in  their 
descents  of  the  Volga,  their  appearance  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  (as  in  913),  and  their  raids  as  far  as  the  mighty 
mountain-wall  of  the  Caucasus,  and  even  beyond  it,  for  in 
944  their  warriors  encountered  a  Moslem  foe  at  Berdaa  - 
near  the  modern  Elisavetpol.  And  the  same  qualities,  with 
different  applications,  are  to  be  seen  'in  the  journeys  of 
Russian  envoys  and  princes  to  Germany  in  959,  973,  1040, 
1042,  and  1075;*  as  in  the  commercial  wanderings  which 

■  Polilicallj,   Venice   h   hii    i-r.-n  '   Sviiiliwlii\-,     5^.>  Ileycl,  Comi-ieree  dn 

Wtter  jHipil.  lAoarU,  i.  TO,  and  \t\<.  2tt2,  458,  481  ol" 

^  Cf.  MsBudi,  ii.  IS,  iiii  ilip  liiiils  thisvolnme  ;  alw)  Rflmhaini.  i'empiiv 

nf  fll3and  9«,  and  tlic;illi-«edeaiW  '   grcc,  374-37fl.     Tbe  (teograi-hy  aud 

Kiisaiftii  trade  to  Spain  (H,  Kome  (t),  1   Irade  of  the  KuBsians  arc  treated  in 

mid  Syiia  [?),  an  well  iis  Klia/*ria.  olis.   2,   9,    18,   37,   42,  of   the  De 

Tlieir    Syrian    intciiMiii-HP    is    alsn  Ailaiiiii'frnni/o  Imperio.  »n  well  as  in 

noticed     in    a    Bumewlint    doubtful  |   ch.  4,  uhere  tlie  '  'iSirkinh '  Magyars 

paasage  of  Houjomin  of  Tudeia ;   in  are  also  troated. 

Ibn    Khoixladbeh,    rd.     Barbier    de  "  This  journey  of  1076  was  i«i-- 

Meynard,  Jaurual  Asiatiqite,  serie  vi.  |   funned  by  ilm  gmnd  prince  Isiaalav 

t.   V.   p.   614;   in   Constontine   For-  |   or  ■  Isacslav, '  who  came  from  Kiev  to 

1  hyroge      I      1  iniself  l>f  Adminis  Maim  tn  aak  tha  aid  of  the  Emperor 

a  d   1     le             80  od   B  nn     a.  nn-  I\',,  and  brougiit  with  him  n 

n-       a.         \      o     wh    adda  Blael  num  icr  of  valuable  presents  for  Ihht 

B  ilgarm  to           own                 '<1  •'X  I     t"!    cf.  Hevd,  Comintm  rf«  Ltvanl. 
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planted  the  Kusaian  trading  colony  of  St.  Mamas '  at  Stambnl, 
and  brought  their  adventurers  to  the  fnirs  of  Cherson,  of 
Trebizond,  of  Petra  in  Colchis,  and  of  the  Kliazarian  Itil, 
near  the  aite  of  Astrakhan,  For  of  these  enterprises,  as  of 
similar  mercantile  ventures  to  both  the  Bnlgar  lands  (on  the 
Danube  and  the  Volga  alike),  and  to  the  marts  at  the  estuary 
of  the  Don,  there  ean  he  no  doubt ;  even  if  we  discredit 
the  traditions  of  their  tenth-century  visits  to  Syria,  Spain, 
and  Italy. 

IV. — The  Petchinegs,  or  Patzinaks,  were  then  regarded  as 
the  most  powerful  nation  or  group  of  tribes  to  the  North  of 
the  Pontus ;  they  ruled  the  whole  country  between  the 
Tanais  and  the  Danube ;  northward  they  controlled  the 
Steppe  country  np  to  nearly  50°,  dominating  the  modem 
Podolia,  Bessarabia,  and  Ukraine ;  and  they  are  treated  by 
Constantine,  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Administra- 
tion, with  marked  attention.*  Their  alliance,  as  we  have 
seen,  lie  regards  as  of  vital  moment  for  the  Empire;  to- 
gether with  the  more  anspected  but  less  barbarons  Khazars, 
they  commanded  every  opening  into  the  P^iixine  from  the 
North ;  and  no  Varangian  raiders  could  descend  the  Don  or 
Dniepr  in  the  teeth  of  their  opposition  ;  unluckily,  they 
often  preferred  to  wait  till  the  plunderers  returned  from  the 
Bosphonis,  or  other  parts  of  'Enmania,'  laden  with  booty. 
They  were  too  fond  of  gain,  moreover,  to  refuse  all  tratfic  in 
horses,  oxen,  and  sheep  with  the  northern  bandits  in  whose 

'  In  1043  a  Berioaa  riot  occvirred  «ar  that  followed.    A  similar  RuBsian 

lietweenthecitizenBofConatantiuople  coninu^rcial    coloiij    seema    to    have 

and  the  Kuwian  merchants  trodinj:;  pxisted  at  Itil  in  the  t«nth  ceatuiy ; 

in  th«  city  ;  cf.   Cednmns,  ii.  551  ;  cf.  Masudi.  ii.  B,  11. 

Heyd,   Commerce  du   Levant,  i.   71.  j       '  Constantine     Porphyrogennetos, 

The  death  of  a  Russian  in  this  tumult  .   jtdminialration,  chs.  1-9, 

was  the  tauae  of,  or  eicuse  for,  (he  ' 
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land  these  animals  coiiid  not  breed ;  ^  otherwise  the  Russian 
marauders  might  almost  be  starved  into  submission. 

Two  chief  routes  led  into  the  country  of  the  Fetching  ; 
of  these  the  Eastern  path  started  from  Cherson,  and  was  the 
most  suitable  for  reaching  the  tribes  between  the  Don  and 
Dniepr ;  the  Western  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  or 
at  the  estuary  of  tlie  Dniestr.^  These  worthy  and  useful 
allies  did  not,  however,  present  many  attractions,  save  to  the 
diplomatist  or  the  soldier ;  six  mined  cities  recalled  a  tradi- 
tion of  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  settlements ;  but  the  new 
masters  of  the  soil  were  Xomade  shepherds,  and  hated  town 
life,  as  they  hated  Christianity,  social  order,  and  the  morals 
of  settled  peoples.*  Whether  cannibals  *  or  no,  their  alliance 
was  to  Constantine  all-important  for  the  safety  of  Cherson,  of 
the  Boephorus,  and  of  the  entire  Euxine  ;  in  his  judgment, 
they  were  also  invaluable  as  guides  and  middlemen  for 
Byzantine  trade  in  Khazaria,  Russia,  or  the  Caucasus;'  and 
no  trouble  or  sacrifice  (except  the  secret  of  Greek  Fire)  was 
too  much  to  conciliate  their  friendship. 

Byzantine  diplomacy  had  already  used  them  with  telling 
effect  against  the  Greater  Bulgaria  of  the  ninth  century,  but 
as  a  defensive  instrument  against  the  Russians  they  were 
less  serviceable.  It  suited  their  interest  to  overrun  the 
'  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  lowlands ;  it  did  not  suit  them 
equally  well  to  hinder  the  Vikings  of  the  North  from  forays 
against  the  Empire ;  it  was  even  to  their  advantage  to  join 
in  any  well-oi^anised  attack  upon  their  rich  ally.     Thus  in 

or  Wliite  Stoiip  City,  Tunkatai, 
KrsknithntiLi,  SalmaksUi,  Sakakatai, 
<:iaiukatiii. 

'  So  Matthew  of  Edessn,  c.  85  (Du- 
kurier). 

'  Eap«cUUy  Zidiia,  or  ibe  Uud  of 
tVeZieei.  Df  AdmiHiatrnn/io  Impcrio, 
clis.  e,  42. 


'  This  odd  stiitenieut  is  in  Ik 
Adminiatraiuiij  Impcrio,  ch.  'i. 

'  Note  til*  Slav  iianiM  of  tlisse 
i-iverH,  lOcarfH,  AdyaarfH.  ill  Conatan- 
tine  PorphjTO((eiiiieto3  {Adminiiirn- 
tiau.  oh.  8),  afl  iu  Carpini. 

'  Se  AdminiMTOTulo  Imperio,  c. 
37.    T)iL'  six  tovns  are  lulled  Asproti, 
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934  they  were  to  be  found  beside  the  Hungarian  ravagere  of 
Thrace ;  in  944  tliey  followed  Igor  in  his  second  raid 
against  the  keaven-proteeted  city  of  Gonstantine  ;  in  970-971 
they  joined  Sviatoslav  in  that  great  onslaught  of  the 
Barbarian  upon  the  Civilised  World,  which  was  repelled  by 
John  Tzimiskes.  Eleventh -century  history  records  in  1026, 
in  1051,  and  at  other  times,  fresh  iticursions  of  these  highly- 
salaried  '  sheep-skins '  upon  the  lands  of  their  friend  and 
pay-master ;  and  the  persistent  forgiveness  shown  hy  the 
Imperial  policy  in  their  case  can  only  he  explained  by  the 
overpowering  dread  of  the  Bnlgars  at  Constantinople.  This 
danger  was  unquestionably  lightened  by  the  advance  of  the 
Petchinegs  to  the  Lower,  as  of  the  Magyars  to  the  Upper, 
Danube  ;  and  for  Byzantine  friendship  it  was  then  enough  to 
be  the  traditional  and  necessary  foe  of  the  subjects  of  Krura 
and  Simeon. 

V. — The  Petchinegs  were  the  spoilt  children  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Chancery ;  the  Khazars,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  far 
more  interesting  and  redeemable  nationality,  were  treated 
with  coldness  and  suspicion.  Yet  their  alliance,  if  sedulously 
fostered,  might  have  been  more  useful  than  that  of  the 
undependable  Nomades  to  the  North  of  the  Danube.  The 
Judaism  of  their  kings,  the  Mohammedanism  of  a  large  part 
of  the  people,  and  the  natural  and  necessary  menace  (to 
Cherson)  implied  by  their  domination  in  the  Crimea,  probably 
contributed  to  this  reserved  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  Caesars  in  the  tenth  century.  Yet  Heraclius, 
Justinian  II.,  and  Leo  the  If^aurian '  had  not  disdained  to 
treat  of  alliances  with  the  iioyal  House  of  this  bravest  and 
most  cultured  nation  of  Scythia  ;*  and  Leo  IV.,*  by  his  sur- 

'  On  behalf  of  bia  son  Con9tantine  i  dAiigUtcr  of  another  Khagan  and 
V.  Khatan. 

''  Justiuian  II.  nmnied  a  slatev  of  '  Son  atid  successor  of  CoDslantinc 

th«  Ebiutar  Kban ;  Constantiue  V.  a  |   V, 
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name  of '  The  Khazar,"  confessed  liis  origin,  and  bore  witness 
to  the  merits  of  both  Roman  and  Barbarian  stocks ;  ior  if 
the  one  was  worthy  to  give  an  Emperor  to  Constantinople, 
the  other  proved  its  power  of  government  over  so  many 
diCferent  nations  by  a  marriage-policy  of  such  liberality  and 
wisdom.  Even  the  dress  of  the  Kha>;ars  came  into  fashion 
at  Byzantium  soon  after  I^eo  IV.'  But  in  the  time  of 
Constantino  VII.,  suspicion  had  taken  the  place  of  the  older 
friendship,  and  in  1016  the  Byzantines  found  themselves 
at  war  with  a  people  who  had  usually  respected,  and  some- 
times protected,  the  Roman  possessions  of  the  Chersonese  ;* 
who  in  833  joined  with  the  Greeks  in  the  building  of  Sarkel, 
at  tlie  estuary  of  the  Don  ;*  whose  soldiers  formed  a  regular 
contingent  of  the  imperial  army  ;  and  who  fought  under  the 
banners  of  Rome  in  Italy,  in  Thrace,  in  Crete,  and  in 
Annenia.*  The  great  conqueror  of  the  Macedonian  House, 
not  satisfied  with  his  overthrow  of  the  Bulgarians  and  his 
subjugation  of  Armenia,  crushed*  the  Khazar  Empire,  in 
alliance  with  Vladimir  of  Kiev  and  the  savage  tribes 
beyond  the  Volga,  almost  at  the  same  time  that  the  dominion 
of  the  Petchiiiegs  began  also  to  decline.  The  realm  which 
under  King  Joseph  (c.  948  a.d.)  had  reached  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Volga  near  Tver,  from  the  delta  almost  to  the 


'  Constantine  Porphyrogennploa, 
Certmonia,  i.  1. 

"  And  left  tlieir  imtiie  to  tlie  Ci'iniea 
ns  lliaaria,  or  Klia-zirin.  Cf.  Riibm- 
qiiis,  ]>.  314. 

'  For  tliP  hptter  pTOlectioii  of  tlin 
AzovBea-lioaid.  Sarkel  soemsto  haver 
stood  on  the  aaiitli  side  of  the  Tatinis 
cstuaij,  a  little  below  the  later  ton-ii 
of  Azov. 

*  Cf.  the  forty-aeren  Kliaiars  wlio 
took  part  ill  the  aouth-ItalianeX|iedi' 
tioii  ill  the  regency  of  RomaniiB 
Lecapeniia  ;    Constantino   Porphyro- 


ftcnne 


The 


Knlgaiian  Tsar  Sinieou,  after  hia 
victory  in  889.  furious  to  find  Khaiars 
fighting  against  him  (Ka::or  was 
traditionally  the  brother  of  Bulgar), 
cut  off  all  their  noeea.  The  Khazar 
eontinxcnt,  as  a  picturesque  element 
i[i  the  Bjxantine  army,  was  con- 
stantly on  ahoiv,  eapecially  at  the 
reception  of  foreign  envoys  ;  cf.  Con- 
stantine     PorphyrogennetoB,     Ctre- 

'  Cf    Xeator,    Chronide,  ch.    15} 
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source  of  the  greatest  European  river;'  which  had  established 
a  kind  of  order  and  civilisation  from  Eupatoria  to  Derbent ; 
which  stamped  its  uame  for  many  ages  on  the  Crimea,  the 
Eiixine,  and  the  Caspian  ;  ^  and  which  claimed  tribute  from 
nine  tribes  on  the  Volga,  fifteen  nations  of  the  Caucosus, 
and  thirteen  peoples  of  the  Black  Sea  littoral,^  was  now 
reduced  to  an  uncertain  and  miserable  existence  in  the 
Steppes  of  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  VII.  the  Khazar  Empire  liad  been  reduced  by 
almost  half  its  area,  and  the  Imperial  diplomatist  was 
probably  the  less  inclined  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
these  Barbarians,  as  he  had  witnessed  the  steady  shrinkage 
of  their  power.  In  the  eightti  century  their  western  frontier 
had  been  marked  by  the  Carpathians  and  the  Dniestr; 
northward  their  rule  had  extended  over  all  the  lands  here- 
after known  aa  Russian.  A  little  later,  by  a  singular  error 
of  policy,  they  dislodged  the  I'etcliiuegs  from  the  Steppe  lands 
of  the  Lower  Volga  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Itil ;  but  the 
only  result  of  this  was  to  plant  these  same  enemies  more 
hnnly  to  the  west  of  the  Don. 

Four  chief  cities  seem  to  have  flourished  in  the  Khazaria 
of  the  tenth  century.  First  came  Itil  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Volga,  the  political*  and  commercial  capital  of  the  country, 

'  TItoiigli  interrupted  iti  tlie  tiiirldlc  ,   tlie  limits  of  tlie  Kliazni' jHinn.     Tlie 

coutse   hy  Old    or   Great  iliilj^ria,  Blank  S«a  naa  also  uulleil  at  tiiiira 

which  controlled  the  river  fioiii  about  after  the   KhMais.      See  Rambaiid. 

Kijiii  Novgorod  to  below  Samara.  ,   L'cm}nn  grec,  384. 

'  Comiiionlv   willed    'Sea   of    tlie  '  So  King  Joseph  boasts  toChasdai, 

Kliazais,'    especiaily    lu    tbc    Arab  \'iiier  of  AMerrahman  III.  of  Cor- 

<leograp)iers,    e.g.    lilasudi,    il.     19,  <   dnia.  Even  the  Magjats,  during  most 

edition  of  Barbicr  du  Aleyimrd  uud  nftlietenthci^ntury,  accounted  tli  em - 

Pavet    da    Courteillo  ;     Ibii     Khor-  selvea  vassals  of  the  Khaiars. 

dadb«h,  pp.  471-472 ;  Edrisi,  ii  332,  |       *  Joseph's  letter  to  Cbasdai  sjiealcR 

od.  Jaubert ;  ef.  also  Kestor,  under  |   of  three  royal   residences,   but   Ilil 

8472-3    A,M.  =  »e4-5    A.D.i    8367=  [   seems  to  jiave  been  the  chief, 
80il:  0370-8(12;  62B2-3  =  SS4-5,  ou 
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in  a  position  where  (as  shown  by  the  pi-esCDt  Aatrakhaa)  a 
great  city  seems  marked  out  by  natural  conditions.^  Here  Ibn 
Foslan  (in  about  920  A.D.)  found  thirty  nioaques ;  a  number  of 
synagogues,  baths,  nnd  bazaars ;  and  a  royal  palace  of  brick, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  collection  uf  felt  teute  and  clay  huts. 
Here,  too,  Arab  merchants  met  witli  the  distant  Bulgarians  of 
the  North  ^  and  Russians  of  the  North-west ;  boats  descended 
from  the  Kama,  the  Oka,  and  the  Volga,  or  put  in  from  various 
parts  of  the  Caspian;  all  found  security  and  a  ready  market 
under  a  Jewish  ruler.  The  other  towns, — Tanian  or  Tama- 
tarcha,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Phanagoria ; 
BoBporos  or  Panticapaeum,  on  the  other  or  European  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Kertch  ;  and  Sarkel  *  or  the  White  House,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dou,  answering  to  the  Hellenic  Tanais, — were  all 
on  the  site  of  Greek  Colonies  or  outpoats;  and  besides  these 
we  have  in  Arab  authors  the  names  of  some  lesser  settlements 
in  uncertain  positions.* 


VI. 

'  To  th. 


Byzantine  relations  with  the  Arabs  of  East  and  West 
ignimt  the  PetchinegB  vaa 


e  BoiLt)i-west  of  Aatiiikhaii 
IS  of  iliukhar  are  conjectured 
to  prenen-eft  tracu  of  a  Mi'ijynrseMe- 
tnent,  planted  liero  and  abaadooed  iu 
the  course  of  tlie  Hungarian  move- 
ment from  tlie  Ob  and  the  Urals  to 
the  Danube. 

°  From  tbis  point  men  journeyed 
up  the  Volga  to  Bolgbar,  near  Kazan, 
not  only  for  trade,  but  aonietiniea  for 
the  s&ke  of  seeing  tlie  marvel  of  a 
'  Midnight  Sun.'  This  vraa  a  s|>ecial 
object  of  Ibn  Batuto  (nho  also 
purpoaed  a  aledge  joumey  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean)  in  the  roin-teenth 

•  Built  by  the  Kbazara  in  alliance 
with  Petronus  and  a  Greek  force  sent 
by  tlie  EniiMiror  Theopliilus  in  633; 
here  the  exceptional  [loliey  of  taking 


followed. 

*  One  called  'Khamr,'  another 
Semeuder,  another  Bilandiar  or 
Balandiar :  Senieuder  is,  perhaps, 
Edrisi's  Scmmiir  on  the  Caspian, 
some  firty  miles  from  Derbent.  It 
"lUat  he  remenihered  that  while  the 
Khazar  kings  were  Jcvinb,  while 
many  of  the  people  wei-e  Christiana 
(by  the  timeof  Constantiue  Porpbyro- 
gennetos),  and  while  their  relations 
with  ByKantiuni  were  important,  atill 
the  mass  of  I  he  nation  seem  to  have 
been  Uoliammedan,  and  their  inter- 
course with  Bagdad  on  one  aide,  and 
with  Khwarezni  or  Khiva,  Samarcand, 
etc.,  on  another,  iras  even  more  pro- 
minent than  with  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Cf.  Masudi,  MeadoxcsffGnld,  ch.  17. 
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were  iiormallj'  governed  by  a  policy  of  friendship  towards 
the  more  distant,  of  hostility  towards  the  nearer  and  more 
dangerous.  An  active  commercial,  intellectual,  and  diplo- 
matic intercourse  subsisted  between  Constantinople  and 
Cordova;^  the  Geremojties  record  how  a  Spanish  (Moslem)* 
embassy  arrived  in  the  Bosphorus  in  946 ;  Liudpraiid 
mentions  another  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Imperial  City  in 
950,  just  as  he  notes  his  meeting  in  Venice  with  a  Byzantine 
envoy,  Salamon  the  eunuch,  returning  from  Spain  (948  or 
949).  A  common  fear  of  the  Hungarians  may  explain  some 
of  these  missions;  for  Salamon,  on  this  same  journey  to  the 
West,  had  also  visited  the  Court  of  Otto,  the  great  foe  and 
future  queller  of  the  Magyars.  But  a  more  obvious  reason 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  Greek  schemes  of  crushing  the 
Mohammedan  pirates  of  Crete,  for  which  tlie  friendship  or 
neutrality  of  the  Spanish  Moors,  elder  brothers  who  had 
stayed  at  home,  was  obviously  desirable.  At  all  events,  this 
purpose  ia  clearly  discernible  in  the  legation  of  949  ^  (when 
Stephen  the  Ostiarius,  with  a  squadron  of  three  ships,  sailed 


'  Another  < 
spread  i 


of  the  Hide-   I 
of  Sjiaiiiah  Moslems  { 


found    ill    (hp    travels    of 
Abubokv    Mohammed,     of    Toitoea 
(hence    anrnamcd    'Toitushi']    boru    ; 
in  1069,  who  (sometime  before  1(183)  ' 
visited   Mainz,   nl.ei-e    he    saw   and  i 
described     some     silver     coins     of 
Samai-cand,   struck   in    SI  3-91 5    liy   I 
the   Sanunid   prince  Naaer  11.,  son   j 
of     Ahmed.      Cf.     Qnatj^mere     in   ; 
Journal  J  tint!  jue,  liriev.,  t.  xvii.,   | 
pp.  147,  etc. ;   Frahn,  Jfimoirea  de  ' 
rAeadiJnU  dt  St.  fOcnbenirg.  sfrU  i 
yi.,  aeknca  poliliguei,  L  ii.,  pp.  87, 
etc.    (1834}  i    Heyd,    Commerce   du 
Levant,   i.    60,    70-80.      After  10S3 
Tortushi  settled   in   Egypt   for  the 
rest  o(  his  life.     Kazwini,  who  tells 


us  of  Tortnslii's  visit  to  Mainz, 
speaks  of  the  spices  of  India  and 
the  Far  East— l)ei)per,  ginger,  cloves, 
galaugale,  etc.  —  being  obtainable 
in  that  city ;  cf.  Wvistcnfeld'a 
edition  of  Kazwini,  pp.  860,  etc., 
1843. 

'  There  is  no  clear  evidence  of 
intercourse  at  this  tinie  hetweeli 
Byzantium  and  the  Christian  ktug- 
donis  of  Spain,  but  some  of  these 
ciiil>ttaaies  may  of  course  have  come 
from  the  latter. 

'  For  in  this  very  year,  948,  occurred 
thegreatatteniptof  Constantiue  VIl. 
t«  recover  Crete,  which  failed  i  Uik. 
Phokas  sticceeded  in  960,  while 
Abderrahman  111.  wm  still  reigning 
(912-961). 
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to  '  Iberia,')  and  perhaps  in  that  from  which  Rabbi  Chasdai 
•^leaned  his  information  of  the  Jewish  dynasty  reigning  in 
Khazaria  (c.  958  a.d.).' 

It  was  probably  by  agreement  witli  Abderrahmau  III 
that  the  Byzantine  fleet  joined  with  Hugh  of  Provence  to 
extirpate  another  nest  of  Saracen  pirates  at  Fraxinetuin 
about  941  ;  just  as  in  916  the  league  of  Pope  John  X.,  King 
Berengar  of  Italy,  and  tlie  Empreaa  Zoe,  had  cut  out  a  third 
cancer  from  the  body  of  Christendom,  by  destroying  the  - 
brigands  of  the  Garigliauo  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Kouie 
it^lf. 

With  the  Fatiuiites  of  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  incessant  trouble ; — a  wearisome  but  indecisive  struggle 
in  South  Italy  was  ended  for  a  time  by  the  mission  of  John 
Pilatus  iu  951;'  but  there  remained  the  haunting  terror  of  a 
joint  attack  from  Bulgarian  soldiers  and  '  Barbary '  sailors 
upon  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.  The  faithful  Calabrians  in 
925  captured  the  ambassadors  of  Simeon  and  AI  Msdhi, — the 
former  returning  from  a  successful  mission  to  the  Infidel, — 
sent  them  to  Constantinople,  and  thus  enabled  Lecapenus 
to  avert  the  danger  by  skilful  diplomacy  and  the  prompt 
payment  of  a  liberal  subsidy.^ 

In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  the  struggle  between 
Byzantines  and  Saracens  (of  the  Abbasside  or  Bagdad  obedi- 
ence), continued  obstinately  throughout  the  tenth  century. 
Geographically,  there  is  a  certain  interest  in  the  steady 
advance  of  the  '  Roman '  armies  into  the  Armenian  and 
'  Cf.    Ruiiibaiid,     L'lmpiic    grcc.   I    Abbasside,  Fatiiuit*,  and  Ommpyad 


i06-i01 ;  Liuclprend,  Aalapodmi 
2 ;  ConslaiLtine  PorphyrogennetoH, 
Cerentonita,  it.  15,  46,  4H.  Tlie 
Administration,  ch.  -25,  sliong  a  ^ood 
ucqnunUncd  ivilh  the  tlirce  main 
divisions -of  till'  tenth-ceiitiiry  Mos- 
k-ui    CSjiian')    ivoild    uiidw    the 


Caliphs  or  ' Kiup)aBii*eU. 

'  TIlc  war,  hovrever,  liroke  out 
agttin  in  9S6,  wlieu  a  storm  rteatrojcd 
tliB  Arab  fleet  oil' Palermo.  Cedrenus, 
ii.,  359-390. 

^  Cf.  C«lreiius.  il.  358-3^7. 
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Caucasian  regions  from  about  925.  When  the  tide  had  once 
turned,  it  ebbed  fast ;  for  two  centuries  it  had  borne  up  the 
UwUariajis,  after  a  first  hundred  years  of  rushing  and  rusiet- 
less  victory  ;  now  it  receded  Itodi  Erzerum  •  and  the  Lake  of 
Van,  from  Iberia  or  Georgia,  from  the  Upper  Euphrates, 
from  the  whole  Armenian  plateau.  In  Crete  {aa  in  Cyprus), 
Islam  still  held  its  own ;  the  Greek  attack  of  949  in  vain 
marshalled  against  it  Bussians,  Armenians,  Fetchinegs, 
Kbazars,  and  other  allies  or  mercenaries  from  the  most 
distant  r^ons ;  but  the  re-conquest  of  both  islands  was  only 
retarded  tqf  a  decade. 

VII, — The  Vassals  of  the  Empire,  as  surveyed  by  Con- 
stantine  VIL,  form  a  ring  of  defensive  outworks,  a  series  of 
buffer-states,  protecting  the  Soman  world — or  that  fragment 
of  it  which  still  remained  effectively  subject  to  Constanti- 
nople— from  the  full  brunt  of  barbarian  attack.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  a  more  ambitious  policy,  they  appeared 
as  distant  dependencies  needing  constant  support,  as  advance- 
posts  from  wliich  Imperial  authority  m^ht  be  re-established 
in  lost  provinces,  as  protectorates  which  a  spirited  policy 
might  transform  into  possessions. 

Five  chief  groups  of  vassal  states, — the  Italian,  Dal- 
matian, Crimean,  Armenian,  and  Caucasian, — extended  the 
influence  and  the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Byzantines  from 
Sardinia  to  Georgia  and  the  basin  of  the  Xur.  When  the 
Ceremonies  and  Administration  were  compiled,  the  great 
western  island  had  practically  fallen  away  from  the  Christian 
cause  and  the  standard  of  the  Caesars ;  yet  even  in  968 
Nikephoros  Phokas  included  among  his  servants,  as  he  de- 

'  Arzen  or  Theododopolia,  oaptoi^  |   these     campaigiu,     cf.      Hambaad, 
in  928,  *Dd  949,  by  tlie  Greaks,  and      L'aapire  gree,  pp.  423-427. 
held  by  them  till  after  1071.      On   ' 
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dared  to  Liudprand,  the  archon  of  Sardiajo,  as  well  as  the 
rulers  of  Amalfi  and  Gaeta,  of  Venice  and  Naples,  of  Salerno 
and  Capua.^  For  the  most  part,  however,  these  vassals  (even 
the  Croats  and  Serbs  of  the '  Sirmian  isthmus '  and  the  towns 
of  the  pirate-haunted  Dalmatian  coast)  obviously  belong 
to  the  better-known  European  and  Christian  world,  and  can- 
not even  be  considered  as  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  it.  The 
Byzantine  relations  with  them  do  not  therefore  possess  any 
definite  geographical  interest,  except  as  connected  with  the 
commercial  movements  of  the  Mediterranean  towards  outer 
regions,  which  have  been  already  noticed.  The  customary 
journeys  of  Venetian  Doges  and  sons  of  Doges  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  their  receptions  and  honours  in  the  Imperial 
to\vn  (receptions  and  honours  which  were  viewed  as  a 
confirmation  of  their  present  authority  or  future  prospects) ; 
the  joint  efforts  of  Venice  and  Byzantium  to  put  down 
the  Croatian  and  Dalmatian  piracy  which  so  often  inter. 
rupted  the  diplomatic  and  mercantile  connections  between 
the  Suzerain  of  the  Bosphorus  and  her  ally  of  the  Lagoons ; 
the  Saracen  raids,  which  compelled  the  disobedient  Ragusa 
(as  in  871),  to  imploie  the  aid  of  its  mistress ;  the  dim  and 
curious  history  of  the  Strategoi  of  Dalmatia,^  their  revolts' 

'  Notitia  Dignitatuni '  tho  Stratpgoa 
or  Dftlniatis  ranked  w.-it!i  the  Strate- 
goB  of  Chersan  ;  r.(,  Conatantine 
Porphjrogcimetos,  C'temoniea,  ii, 
aO,  52  Mams,  und^r  Baail  II.  (886), 
11 1'l-tor  of  Zarft  ns  well  aa  Practmiul 
of  Dalinatia  ,  and  lip  seeins  to  have 
lieen  StrMfpts  tiheii  about  998  the 
proteption  of  the  Empire's  Dalmatinn 
aubjeits  and  the  polioing  of  the 
Adnatir  wae  committed  to  Venice, 
ae  nhen,  after  the  completion  of  his 
Buljianan  tnumphs,  Basil  II.  resumed 
his  s  mreiKiity  ;  Lucius,  ii.  i-9. 


'  Arikons.  of  llie  lirst  l>ali     dales  ' 
or  doges,  of  tlie  second  ,  pniics,  of  , 
the  third.     Cf.  Liud]ii-and,  Legation, 
c.    27  :    Constantino    Porjihyrogen 
netoa,  Ceroaonies,  ii.,  48  ,  Rambaiid,   , 
L'empire  grec,  438-441,  441  450  ' 

'  Ou  this  Adriatic  and  especially 
Illyrian  history,  cf.  Ranibaud,  L'em 
pire  grcc,  pp.  450-484 ,  eajieoially 
444,  457,  4S0,  472-474,  4flO,  481  482 
Even  the  Gnieco-lBtrian  lo»n  of 
Justinian opolis  is  accused  before  the 
Suzerain  of  piracy  iu  833  (by  ■\'eiiioe^ 
•  Siicli  as  tliat  beaded  by  Pan! 
of  Zara  in  809;  in   the   Bvnintme 
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and  their  submissions ;  the  tribute  paid  by  various  little 
groups  of  South-Western  Slavs  •  either  to  the  Eastern 
Emperor  direct,  or  to  Venice  as  representing  the  Empire ;' — 
all  testify  to  the  wide-reaching  but  vague  character  of  Byzan- 
tine pretensions;  they  do  not  show  the  in6uence  of  Con- 
stantinople penetrating  into  that  outer  world  with  which 
exploration  was  concerned. 

Something,  however,  of  a  more  deJinitely  civilising  and 
geographical  character  accompanies  the  Imperial  connec- 
tions with  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and  Armenia.  The 
ancient  Greek  colonies  on  the  North  and  East  coasts  of 
the  Pontus  still  continued  (in  some  instances)  to  act  as 
advance-posts  of  civilisation  in  the  tenth  century  after, 
as  in  the  fifth  century  before,  Christ.  But  the  glory  of 
BosporoB  or  Panticapaeum  (the  modem  Kertch),  of  Olbia 
(at  the  mouth  of  the  Bflg),  even  of  Odesaos  (near  the  site 
of  the  present  Varna),  had  been  eclipsed  by  Cherson  '  which 
in  the  tenth  century  rivalled  Trebizond  as  the  leading 
port  of  the  Eusine,  and  continued  firm  in  its  Byzan- 
tine traditions  till  the  eleventh  century.  Here  the 
Emperors  Maurice  and  Basil  I.,  Leo  VI.  and  Constantine 
VII.,  Romanus  II.  and  Nikephoros  Phokas,  Alexius  and 
Manuel  Comnenus,  coined  money.*  Here  Themistos 
governed  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  Diogenes  in  that  of  Con- 
stantine I. ;  to  this  place  were  exiled  Pope  Martin,^  various 
enemies  of  Leo  IV.  and  of  Theophilus,  and  (most  notable  of 
all)  Justinian  IL,  afterwards  the  city's  mortal  enemy,  whose 

'  As,  for  ezsmpte,  those  of  Krka  [  *  Cf.  De  3aa\oy,  Essaidtclattifi^- 
and  Oselo.  |   lion,    plates    iv.    xvitu-xxj.    xxrij.- 

'  8«e  ifonumenta  aptdaiUia  kit-  |  ixTiiL  ;  on  Cherson,  cf.  ConBtaotine 
loriam  Slawrum  meridimialiUTn,  Porphyrogennetos,  AdminittTolum, 
ISSS.  I   ch.  63  ;  Rambaud,  L'empiTe  grtc,  pp. 

'  The  Rossian,  though  not  the  484-494,  espeeialty  464-486,  486.489. 
B^iantine  '  Ssvastopol.'  1       *  In  634, 
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onslaught  for  the  moment  threw  it  into  alliance  with,  and 
subjection  to,  the  Khazars.  On  Chereon,  in  reward  for  its 
many  services,  the  great  Justinian  conferred  exemption 
from  all  imposts,  and  Constantine  VII.  expreasly  reaffirms 
these  privileges^;  we  have  already  noticed  his  suggestion  of 
this  port  of  call  as  the  best  route  for  diplomatic  and  other 
missions  from  Constantiuople,  on  their  way  to  Khazars, 
Petchinegs,  or  Russians.  Here  the  Greek  language  was  main- 
tained r  here  the  Barbarian  invader  was  kept  at  bay ;  behind 
its  massive  walls  of  squared  stones  the  Ionic  columns  of  the 
ancient  Cherson  perpetuated  the  memory  of  a  past  which 
the  ephemeral  Nomade  could  not  but  dimly  reverence. 
Goths,  Avars,  Turks,  Uzes,  Huns,  Bulgars,  Petchinegs, 
Ebazars,  Komans,  'Scythians'  of  every  kind  and  name, 
successively  wandered  across  the  plain  outside  the  ram- 
parts of  this  eternal  city,  gazed  upon  its  towers,  threatened 
its  defenders,  and  disappeared  in  distance  and  oblivion ;  but 
sixteen  centuries  witnessed  the  Greek  Colony,  beside  the  finest 
of  Euxine  harbours,  still  maintaining  its  Hellenic  tongue, 
blood,  and  allegiance,  its  Hellenistic  Christianity,  its  racial 
distinction,  and  its  commercial  prosperity : — 

'A  Homer's  language  murmuring  in  its  streets. 
And  in  ita  haven  many  a  mast  from  Tyre.' 

As  the  Middle  Ages  drew  on,  the  importance  of  Cherson 
declines;  under  the  Comneni  it  is  of 'small  account;  but  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  VII.  it  appears  (like  Zara  in  Dalmatia), 
as  the  seat  of  an  Imperial  Strategos  or  Proconsul.  Bosporos 
had  long  deserted  the  cause  of  Greece  and  Kome,  dropping 
its  classic  name,*  affording  a  ready  welcome  and  good  market 
to   Pontic   Pirates,  and   enriching   itself  with  the   plunder 

'  Justinian,  Xovellae,   113,  ch.    2  ;    I  'lariypia  rtpl  toD  xdirrpou  Xfpirwnt, 
Constantine    PorphyrogennetoH,    Zte  ''  Pantioapseam. 

jiiiminiMrando     Imperio,     ch.     53,   I 
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of  the  Koman  coasts ;  il  tiad  beeu  lecuvered  fur  a  short  time 
by  Justin  I. ;  but  now,  la  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
it  was  deSnitely  a  Khazar  town.  Tanais,  at  the  estuary  of 
the  Don,  no  longer  survived ;  its  place  was  taken  by  Sarkel 
or  by  Bosia ;  Phanagoria,  opposite  Bosporos  on  the  Taman 
side  of  the  Strait  of  Kertch,  perished  as  a  Hellenic  town 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  had  only  of  late  revived  as  Matrica 
or  Tamatarcba,  so  famous  under  the  Comnenian  dynasty ; 
Odessos,  Istriopolis,  and  the  other  outposts  of  the  old 
civilisation  to  the  west  of  the  Crimea  had  all  fallen  into 
the  haads  of  Bulgars  or  Fetchinegs.  Cherson  alone  remained 
from  this  shipwreck  of  Pontic  Hellenism,  thanks  in  part 
to  the  energetic  measures  of  Justin  I.,  of  the  great  Justinian, 
and  of  Theophilus.  The  latter  sovereign,  besides  building 
Sarkel  (in  alliance  with  the  Khazars)  as  a  barrier  against 
-  Petchineg  incursions,  replaced  the  old  Eepubliean  and  semi- 
independent  government  in  'St.  Clement's  town,'  by  the 
Byzantine  provincial  administration,  and  inaugurated  the 
rule  of  Strategoi,  in  addition  to  the  ProtetMntes  and  Anlunites 
of  the  past  (c.  a.d.  833).^  More  than  ever  the  city  now 
became  an  advance-post  of  Constantinople  in  the  Scythian 
world,  a  watch-tower  against  all  movements  of  the  Nortliem 
barbanans.  But  the  Imperial  government  was  never  very 
tyrannical  at  Cherson;  the  status  of  vassal-city  was  never 
entirely  exchanged  for  that  of  subject-town.  Yet  Constantine 
VII.  directs  the  seizure  of  all  the  karaUa  of  the  port  in  case  of 
revolt,  the  stoppage  of  supplies,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
captured  Chersonese ;  their  prosperity  depended,  he  believes, 
upon  their  position  as  carrying-traders  between  the  Empire 
and  the  Steppes ;  and  his  view  was  too  well  founded  for 
any  permanent  breach  to  subsist.  From  Cherson  the 
Byzantines  had  the  first  news  of  a  Russian  descent  of  the 
'  Cr.  TV  AilminiKli-i'iida  Ivij-erio,  cli,  42  ;  fercmnniVs,  ii.  .^0 
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Ditiepr,'  or  of  any  other  movement  among  the  n&tions  of  the 
North  Pontic  Regions.  All  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
'  Scythia '  was  managed  through  the  medium  of  Cberson, 
and  by  Chersonese  advice ;  it  was  a  native  of  this  city  *  who 
conducted  the  delicate  negotiation  by  whicli  Nikephoros 
Phokas  drew  on  the  Bussians  to  attack  Bulgaria. 

The  tentb-centnry  Byzantines  therefore  cannot  be  accused 
(as  Strabo  accuses  the  Augustan  Romans)  of  neglecting  their 
Black  Sea  interests,  even  in  the  far  outlying  Crimea.  All 
the  three  Russian  treaties  of  the  '  Macedonian '  Dynasty — 
with  Oleg,  with  Igor,  and  with  Sviatoslav — expressly  provided 
for  the  safety  of  Cberson  ;  the  Barbarian  chiefs  swore  by  the 
Gods'  of  the  Slavs  that  Korsdn  should  be  left  in  peace  ;  the 
treaties  with  the  Khazars  contained  similar  stipulations ; 
and  the  distrust  of  these  'royal  Scythians,'  shown  in  the 
pages  of  Constantine,  seems  to  have  been  based  upon  a 
conviction  that  they  were,  after  all,  the  most  dangerous  of 
possible  aggressors  in  Taurica.  Alans  of  the  Caucasus, 
Russians  of  the  Dniepr,  Bulgars  of  the  Kama  and  Middle 
Volga,  were  all  salaried  by  Constantinople  against  the  day 
when  '  Khazaria '  should  attempt  to  sweep  the  Romans  into 
the  sea.  At  Cberson  the  Khazar  tongue  was  spoken  as 
much  as  Greek,  and  at  certain  times  (as  when  the  fury  of 
Justinian  II.  threatened  the  city)  a  Khazar  governor*  with 
a  strong  garrison  held  its  walls  and  forts.  But  most  of  the 
Barbarians  around  were  interested  in  the  fate,  and  anxious 
for  the  prosperity,  of  the  city.    The  Zicci  of  the  Kuban,  the 


'  Cf.  Nestor,  oh.  27. 

'  Kalakyr,  son  or  a  Proteuon  of 
ChersoQ ;  cf.  Leo  the  Deacon,  iv. , 
9;  CedrenuB,  ii.  S72.  Cherwoites 
probably  bod  exceptioual  qusUttea  as 
navigators  and  sea-warriora  from  their 
eiperience  of  the  etorniy  Euxiiie  and 


o(  naval  daugera ;   cf.   Liudprand's 
account  of  Michael,  commanding  for 
Nikoplioros  Phokas  at  Corfu,  10  958 
{Ltgntion,  end). 
'  E.g.  Perflu  and  Volos,  cf.  Neator, 

A.  M.  e4iG'6420,  eies. 

'  E.g.  0[ic  l>alned  Tuduu. 
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Highlanders  of  the  Caucasus,  and  even  the  brutish  Petchinegs 
of  the  Steppes,  were  to  be  found  in  it£  markets,  and  exchanged 
furs,  hides,  and  honey,  for  the  silks,  linens,  muslins,  purples, 
pepper,  spices,  and  brocades  of  Byzantium  and  the  South.' 
After  the  days  of  Constantine  VIT.,  both  Sviatoslav  and 
Vladimir  I.  of  Kiev  seem  to  have  gained  possession  of 
Cherson,  but  neither  injured  it;  for  the  citizens  (according 
to  Leo  the  Deacon)  had  themselves  invited  the  Russian 
Princes,  partly  from  discontent  at  the  Imperial  rule,  partly 
from  desire  for  autonomy.  It  was  a  Christian  priest, 
Anastasiua  by  name,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Kiev,  who  opened 
the  gates  to  Vladimir ;  on  his  conversion,  the  conqueror  built 
a  Church  in  tlie  city,  and  professed  to  hold  the  place  in  right 
of  his  Byzantine  wife. 

This  Russian  leasehold,  however,  like  the  Khazar  occupa- 
tion, proved  but  temporary ;  and  in  spite  of  such  occasional 
lapses,  Cherson  retained  the  aspect  of  a  Greek  settlement, 
and  a  certain  real  connection  with  the  Empire,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century.*  To  the  religious  world  it  was 
venerable  as  the  traditional  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Clement;  here  Cyril,  the  Apostle  of  the  Slavs,  stayed  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  Khazars  before  ^tering  their 
country ;  and  here  he  discovered  the  bones  of  a  Saint ' 
who  was  to  become  one  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Slavonic 
world.  Like  Bosporos,  Cherson  was  the  seat  of  a  Bisliop  or 
Archbishop ;  *  the  Cbersonites  were  eager  proselytisers ;  and 
their  occasional  acceptance  of  Barbarian  rule  may  perhaps 

'  CoDBtantine     Porphyrogennetos,   I       '  Clement. 

De  AdminiMrando  Imperw.  tlia.   S,  *  Cf.     Constantine     Porphyrogen- 

63.  netos,  Ccrtmonifs,  ii.  6i,  which  adds 

"  Id  1190  Evipeterios,   tlii>  'illua-  Nikopais   [nbout    half-way    between 

trious  General  and  Diike  ofCheraon,'  the      prfscot     Novo-RosaiUk     and 

fignrea  in  the  Byzantine  epigraphy.  Sukhum-Kali)  as  a  tliinl  See  in  the 

Biickh,  Itaeript.   Christ.,  No.   8740,  '  eparchy  '  of  Zichis. 
also  No3.  8742,  8757. 
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be  explained  by  this  missionary  enthusiasm,  which  main- 
tained an  active  ecclesiastical  intercourse  with  Kiev,  and 
perhaps  with  Itil.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  colony  sinks  into  complete  obscurity ;  first 
Sudak  and  then  Kaffa'  drain  away  its  trade  and  wealth 
and  people  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  its  w^Ils  and 
towers,  and  public  buildings,  with  their  marble  and  serpen- 
tine, stood  like  the  edifices  of  a  magic  city  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  without  a  living  soul  to  use  them. 

In  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus,  as  in  the  Crimea,  Con- 
stantine  YII.  throws  real  light  into  the  darkness.  Since  the 
rise  of  the  Caliphate  the  civilised  world  had  been  almost 
confined  to  Arab  notices  of  these  regions  for  the  maintenance 
or  extension  of  the  knowledge  which  classical  learning  had 
bequeathed ;  and  until  the  Byzantine  revival,  under  the 
Macedonian  or  Armeniao  dynasty,  scarcely  anything  was 
done  for  the  description,  the  exploration,  or  the  civilisation 
of  these  regions,  from  the  (rreek  or  Koman  side.*  But  from 
the  regency  of  Romanus  Lecapenus  (himself  of  Armenian 
race,  and  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  Armenian 
language),  a»  active  and  profitable  intercourse  was  re-opened 
between  Byzantium  and  the  Ibero-Armenian  lands.  Thus 
King  Aschod,  suzerain  of  all  the  Armenian  principalities, 
comes  to  the  Boaphorus  to  beg  for  the  aid  of  Constantine 
and  Zoe  against  the  Arabs;  in  923  the  Marshal  or  Curopalata 
of  Armenia,  also  appears  at  Court;  about  the  same  time  arrives 
'  Theodosia.  with    these    countries     before     the 

'  The  travels  and  descriptions  of  Crosodes.  Sallam  19  thought  bj 
Sallam  the  '  iaterpreter '  (841-846  some  to  hftve  reached  even  beyond 
A.D.),  reported  by  Ibn  Khordadbeh  the  Baahltir  country;  Ibn  Foalan 
and  Edrisi ;  of  Ibn  Foslnn,  in  921  :  of  probably  did  not  go  bejond  Bulgar 
Masudi,  in  943-B48  ;  of  Al  Isatakhri,  and  the  lower  Kama ;  the  last  thwe 
about  9G1 ;  and  of  Ibn  Haukal,  at  at  most  touched  the  lower  Volga 
»arioiiB  times  between  642  and  972  ;  region  (Itil,  etc.)- 
are  the  chief  Moelem  norks  dealing 
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ao  Iberian  functionary  of  the  same  title,  one  Aderneseh  ;  and 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  great  House  of  Daron  make 
similar  journeys.^  On  tlie  other  hand,  Byzantine  agents — 
diplomatists,  interpreters,  or  dragomans — were  constantly 
maintained  in  Armenia ; '  and  Byzantine  Generals,  in  the 
victorious  advance  of  Constantine's  later  years,  possessed 
themselves  of  many  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  country, 
such  as  Erzerum.'  The  same  time  is  also  full  of  treaties  and 
agreements,  the  results  of  Byzantine  diplomacy.  Thus  in  920 
the  Patriarch  John  VI.  writes  to  Nicolas,  the  Holiness  of 
Constantinople,  to  beg  the  aid  of  Constantine  VII.,  his  former 
pupil ;  *  the  Princes  of  Armenia  and  Iberia,  not  belonging  to 
the  favoured  House  of  Daron,  express  a  pained  surprise  at 
the  exclusive  favour  shown  to  the  latter ;  the  nature  of  the 
Byzantine  tenure  at  Erzerum  is  defined  by  treaty;*  and  the 
threatened  occupation  of  Adranutzion  (whose  capture  by 
the  Patrician  Constantine  is  immediately  announced  at 
Byzantium,  and  recorded  in  the  Imperial  archives)  is  warded 
off  by  a  remonstrance  from  the  Georgian  chieftains." 

'  On  the  Armenian  joui'nejs  to. 
and  relations  icith,  BjzaDtinm  in  th< 
time  of  Conaiantine  Poqihjragen 
netoB,   see    De  Ailtiiimslrando    Im- 


perio,  clia.  46,  45,  44,  43. 

^  S.g.  Sinutes,  Constantine  Kriu- 
it«8,  Constontios,  Thcodoios,  etc. 
John  Kurkuas  or  Onrgen,  the  oaptor 
of  ErKeruiJi,  and  himself  of  Armenian 
race,  vaa  the  leading  tgare  anioug 
the  Smnan  militorj  leaders  on  the 
eastern  frontier  at  this  time. 

'  Otherwise  Kaiin  or  Theodosio- 
polls. 

'  Cf.  the  EiitOTy,  clis.  100,  101, 
107,  108,  of  John,  the  Catholic,  or 
Patriarch,  of  Armenia  in  qnestion. 
The  letter  of  Nicolas  is  short  and 
bnsincsa-lilce ;  ItDi^es  Armeiiiana  to 
forget    their    divisions    and    nnitc 


against  the  enemj  of  their  faith,  join' 
in((  with  the  Kings  of  Iberia,  Abasgia, 
and  Albania;  the  two  former  of  these 
have  already  been  exhorted  to  the 
same  effect  from  ByzaDtimii;  the 
Emperor  cromiud  of  God  will  send 
imposing  forces.  John  writes  at 
givat  length  to  thank  the  Kmiicrar 
for  his  support.  All  Amii^nia 
desires  the  a]]ian''e  of  the  Emperor; 
if  any  do  not,  they  are  not  of  Christ's 
fold. 

*  Especially  with  llie  Iberian 
Princi-s,  who  were  somewbiit  jealous 
of  any  other  jiower  at  Karin 
(Erienim). 

'  The  Iberian  chancery  must  have 
liLenaiTonder  for  the  time,  repeatedly 
l>TOcluoing  for  the  information  of  the 
Ttyzan tines    dncnmcnls    which    the 
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After  the  Arab  disaster  at  Palermo  had  relieved 
Byzantioe  anxieties  in  the  West,  the  new  Eastern  policy 
was  vigorously  seconded  by  a  fresh  mission ;  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  Bagdad  were  ignored ;  and  an  imperial  Embassy 
brought  presents  of  splendid  lamps  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  valley  of  the  Kur.'  Times  had  changed 
since  the  Armenian  Princes  bad  been  content  with  the 
protection  and  suzerainty  of  the  Caliph  ;  under  Basil  t.  they 
had  begun  to  seek  once  more  the  Boman  investiture  as  well 
as  the  Arabian ;  during  the  tenth  century  this  divided  alle- 
giance passed  into  one  reserved  for  tlie  Ba^ileus  alone.* 

Under  Constantine  VII.,  the  Armenian  and  Iberian 
arckom,  the  lesser  chiefs  of  Colchis  or  Abkhasia  on  the 
Euxine,  of  Albania  on  the  Caspian,  of  Va8pura9an  to  the 
east  of  Lake  Van,  of  Glogovid  or  Gokovid  *  in  the  region  of 
Ararat,  are  often  bound  to  the  empire  rather  in  a  religious 
than  in  a  political  obedience.  The  latter  is  still  capable  of 
various  interpretations,  and  may  still  at  times  be  divided 
between  Bagdad  and  Stambul ;  but  as  the  '  spiritual  sons '  * 


CathoUo  iisBert»  the  e^iistance  in  tlie 
Caucasus  of  Cliehhs,  Serbs,  Croata, 
Bulgars,  as  nell  as intituneralile other 
races.  Ou  the  nine  Armenian  and 
live  Iberian  vassals  of  the  Empire,  cf. 
Constantine  Porphjrogeimetoa,  Cert- 
monies,  ii.  48;  Dt  AdminiMmndo 
Imperio,  clis.  43,  44,  46 ;  Karal»aud, 
L'empire  ffrec,  507-515. 

'  Cf.  Constantine  Poiphyrogenue' 
tos,  Ceremmn'fS,  ii.  48,  and  a  letter  of 
John  Tzimiskea  to  Aschod  III., 
nrchon  of  arekoiis.  or  supreme  head 
of  the  Armenian  chiefe,  as  head  of 
the  Bagratid  or  Pagratid  House, 
wboeo  residence  nas  at  Kara  from 
928  to  061,  at  Ani,  from  P81fo)04]. 
Cf.  ^latthew  nf  Edesso,  di.  16. 


latter  have  not  preserved  ; — e.g 
treaty  signed  by  Romanus  Lecapaous 
and  by  Constantine  VII. ;  cf.  He 
Administrando  Imperio,  clis.  48,  45, 
43. 

'  Rambaud,  L'empire  grer,  432  ; 
Contin.  Constantine  VII.,  ch.  32. 

'  Basil  II.  completed  the  victory, 
and  raised  European  iuDuGnco  in  the 
Armenian  plateau  and  the  Caucasian 
isthmus  to  its  ^nitb,  as  far  as  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages  are  concerned. 

'  Also  of  Moex  or  Mogh,  to  the 
Soutliof  Van  and  Mount  Xiphates:  of 
Vaitzor  or  Sisagon  in  the  mountains 
of  Siunia  ;  of  the  Serbots  or  Blark 
Children;  and  of  Khatsen  or  Artsakh 
adjoining  Sisagan  and  Lake  Gegbar- 
ma.      As  to  the  Scrluts,  John  the 
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of  Conslantine  Aug^tstus,  aa  officers  in  the  army  of  that 
'  Soldier  of  God  crowned  by  Jesua  Christ,'  the  position  of  these 
princes  is  clearly  defined ;  they  are  membera  of  the  Church 
whose  earthly  bead  was  the  Caeaar- Pontiff  of  Byzantium. 

Both  politically  and  ecclesiastically,  Geoi^a  or  Iberia 
stood  apart;  it  owned  no  subjection  to  Armenia,  and,  unlike 
the  latter,  its  orthodoxy  was  unimpeachable.  Its  rule  ex- 
tended south-west  into  the  Chorok  valley,  and  included  the 
harbour  of  Batflm,  but  (then  as  now)  the  real  seat  •  of  the 
Georgian  state  and  nation  lay  in  the  basin  of  the  Kur  and 
the  plain  of  Tiiiis. 

Among  all  these  vassal  princes,  and  their  more  distin- 
guished subjects,  the  Byzantine  Court  distributed  titles, 
pensions,  honours,  and  promises;  some  even  possessed  their 
town-houses*  or  property  in  Constantinople;  the  scholarly 
distinctions  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,'  or  in  Philosophy,  were 
employed  to  reward  the  loyalty  of  others;  but  sharp 
reproaches  were  always  ready  for  those  vassals  who  had 
been  backward  in  good  works ;  and  Constantine  VII.  deals 
very  faithfully  with  a  Daronite  kinglet  and  an  Iberian 
Marshal,  who  were  suspected  of  preferring  an  Arab  to  a 
Greek  master  at  Erzeiiini. 

As  the  tenth  century  advanced,  and  the  power  of  the 
Caliphate  and  of  Levantine  Islam  as  a  whole  was  more 
sensibly    weakened,    the    Byzantines   took    up    a    stronger 


'  Raniliaud,  L'enipirf  gree.  S12-5H, 
notes  at  ienat  five  Iberian  or  Ar- 
menian princijialitifs  not  noticed 
by  Constantine  Porphyrogennetoa ; 
among  these  Gaban  and  Harar  apjiear 
thp  most  important ;  Varujiiani, 
Andsevatai  and  Aglidanikh  are  niore 
obacui'c.  Mtzkbet,  the  ancFeut  capital 
of  the  Ihcrian  people  in  tlie  fourth 
and  fifth  centiirieti,  bad  1onf(  ceased 


to  be  moi'e  than  the  St.  Denis  of 
Georgia. 

"  One  called  the  B(nut  qftke  Bar- 
barian  was  owned  by  Gregory  the 
(Taronit«  or)  Daronite ;  Dt  Ad- 
miniilrartdo  Imperio,  ch.  48. 

'  'AfiX^arpit  and  Drarot  ^i\(w40ioP. 
The  former  title  was  given  to  the 
famous  physician,  Leo,  by  John 
Tnmiskes. 
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and  more  imperious  position,  and  occupied  many  of  the 
strategic  points  which  the  Administraiion  enumerates  *  to  the 
Weat  and  North  of  the  Lake  of  "Van.  The  wild  Highlands 
of  the  Ararat  plateau  became  well  known  to  Greek 
soldiers  and  statesmen,  as  they  had  been  to  few  since 
Xenophon  ;  and  it  was  here  that  in  1071  Bomanus  lY.  faced 
the  advancing  Turks  on  the  fatal  day  of  Manzikert  Gon- 
stantine  VII.  had  witnessed,  if  he  had  not  consented  to,  the 
evacuation  of  the  Geot^ian  Adranutzion  by  his  generals, 
and  even  to  the  seizure  of  Erzerum  by  the  Iberians ;  in  943, 
the  attempt  of  the  Orthodox  or  Byzantine  party  to  consecrate 
a  church  in  the  royal  town  of  Ears,  according  to  their  rite, 
was  defeated  by  heretic  Armenians.  But  Nikephoros  Phokas 
and  John  Tzimiskes  compelled  a  more  respectful  attitude; 
the  latter  exacted  a  loyal  and  effective  service  from  his 
Armenian  allies  in  his  Eastern  wars ;  and  Basil  II.,  every- 
where pursuing  his  policy  of  conquest,  occupied  the  Iberian 
province  of  Taikh,*  and  the  Armenian  province  of  Vaspura9an; 
seized  many  of  the  fortresaea  so  ineffectually  coveted  by 
his  grandfather;  and  placed  Daron,  Ani,  and  most  of  the 
allied  territories  under  Byzantine  governors.  For  a  short 
time  the  chroniclers  of  the  Empire  could  describe  the  new 
provinces  with  a  facility  and  thoroughness  of  opportunity 
given  by  political  domination. 

The  alliance  in  faith  and  arms  was  accompanied  by  a 
certain  commercial  intercourse  ;  Adranutzion  is  praised  by 
Gonstantiue  YII.,  not  only  as  a  military  position,  but  as  a 
market  well  placed  at  the  meeting  of  routes  from  Iberia, 
Abkhasia,  the  Trebizond  coast,  and  all  parte  of  the  Armenian 

'  Knrs,  Alii,   Enernm,  Munzikeit,   I  Impen'o,  44,  4.i,  49.     All  these  places 

Adrttuutzion  or  OrdchenhBfih,  Percii,  were  attacked,  snd  moat  of  them  were 

Khekth,     ArdahiRli,     MusUt,     and   I  ciptiired,  bj  F.aail  II. 

Alinic,  nenr  Eivcrum,  ivciv  the  chief  1  '  Coiisiderel  torepresontiill  Iberia, 
of    tiKSe.       Cf,     De    Advu.i-'s(rn»do   | 
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highlaod.'  The  manufactured  products  of  skilled  Greek 
workers  (vases,  instruments  of  music,  purple  and  gold  stuffs) 
were  exchanged  here  and  elsewhere  for  the  raw  materials 
which  alone  were  to  he  had  in  this  poor  barren  land. 

The  ceremonial  influence  of  Byzantium  was  still  more 
clearly  felt ;  the  petty  courts  of  Ani,  Ears,  Mush,  Van, 
and  Tiflis  imitated  the  ritual  and  ornaments,  the  dignities 
and  procedure,  of  Constantinople.  Georgia  had  its  mtro- 
palatae  and  protoapathairoi ;  the  former  of  these  were  in 
constant  correspondence  with  the  Imperial  Court,  as  directors 
of  Iberian  policy ;  while  one  of  the  latter  (then  an  official 
named  Zurhaneles)  is  recorded  to  have  paid  a  visit  to 
the  BosphoruB  ^  in  the  later  years  of  Constantine  VII. ; 
he  seems  to  h&ve  been  charged  with  a  regular  diplomatic 
mission  (c  952  a,d.) 

In  the  remote  highland  of  the  Caucasus  itself,  at  the 
Western  foot  of  which  Greek  settlements  had  been  planted 
at  such  an  early  age,  and  where  the  "Byzantines  maintained 
a  slender  foothold  till  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,* 
Constantine  mentions  three  chief  vassals  of  the  Empire,  the 
Alanian,  Abasgian,*  and  Albanian  princes.  The  two  latter 
are  constantly  found  in  alliance  with  Constantinople 
against  the  Arabs ;  the  Albanians  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  enthusiasm  for  Orthodoxy  and  the  Greek 
rites  against  Armenian  pravity ;  an  Archbishop  of  Alania 

'  Cf.  I>e   Admin  iatriin<lo  Imperio,  '  Greek  was  still  spoken  in  Lazien 

e.  4S;  Ratnband,  L'empire  gree,  C>21.  in  the  siiith  century,  thanks  to  Greek 

*  Like    the     Iborinn     tniropalata,  mcrchnnts;   cf.   Eanibaud,  L'empire 

AdranoBsh,  or  Ademeseh,   iu  about  ffree,  4S5. 

^Z ;  Ifii.  De  AdminUtratuln  ImjifTin,  I       *  Or  *  Ahkhflsian.'    Abkhaais,  like 

c  45,  apparently  composed  in  1)52) ;  I   Armenia,     had     ltd     Patriarch     or 

l>erhafis  thja  was  on«  of  nmny  visits,  j   Cattudic,  and  Constantine  Forphyro- 

mostly  unrecorded,  on  the  part  of  gennetos,    Ceremonies,   u,    48,   givea 

sncb  officiala.  Adranaseh  had  received  the  formula  of  address  for  this  ecolesj- 

the  digni^  of '  Cnropalata' from  the  '   aatin. 
Emperor  Loo  VI, 
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is  recorded  by  Leo  VI,/  at  the  opening  of  the  tenth 
century*  Leo  the  Isaurian  in  710,  Thomas  the  Usurper 
in  802,  both  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  these  'children 
and  dear  allies ' ;  under  Constantine  VII.  they  received  a 
subsidy  for  helping  to  guard  Cherson  and  threatening  the 
rear  of  the  Khazars. 

In  this  country  of  Caucasia, — where  every  branch  of  the 
human  family  had  its  representative ;  where  every  wander- 
ing nation  and  every  exiled  race  left  a  fn^ment  of  itself ; 
and  where  the  varieties  of  language  were  '  known  only  unto 
God,' — it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  follow  out  the  lesser 
tribes  of  the  Byzantine  obedience*  The  Zicci  and  Cir- 
cassians of  the  West  or  Euxiue  coast  (two  famous  races  who 
stand  on  a  very  different  footing  from  the  'Mokan,  whom 
Constantine  so  strangely  places  by  the  Maeotid  Marsh,  or 
Sea  of  Azov),  were  well  known  to  the  Byzantines  ;  but  they 
do  not  occur  in  the  list  of  Caucasian  vassals  given  us  in  the 
Ceremonies.  Yet  the  Circassians  were  regularly  visited  by 
the  merchants  of  Trebizond,  and  as  regularly  frequented  the 
annual  fairs  of  the  Black  Sea  ports,  where  '  Bomans,' 
Moslems,  and  Armenians  met  together;*  while  the  Zicci 
possessed  a  distinct  value  in  Byzantine  policy  ae  a  check 
upon  the  rear  and  flank  of  the  Khazars.     Christianity  had 

'  In  his  Hypolypotig. 

^  But  in  632,  according  to  Maaiidi, 
II.,  43.  its  miBpiided  people  drove 
out  their  prelates,  and  troke  otf 
eommmiioti  ivith  tlic  Church  of 
Cliiyaostolu. 

'  The  Krebatades,  the  Kedoniam 
(perhape  a,  tribe, — the  Jidana  of 
Masudi, — who  lived  near  the  Khazar 
town  of  Semender),  the  TrAuarian^ 
between  Tiflia  and  the  Posa  of 
Derbent,  the  Sarban  (or  Serbians  f). 
aod  so  forth.  Add  the  Arclious  and 
peoples  of  Ckrysa,   Vrttxa  (in  Kak- 


hotia),  Moktin  and  Atia  (OT  Ouetia, 
in  the  neigh Iwurhaod  of  the  Caspian 
dates  or  Pass  of  Dariel).  On  tiie 
Caucasian  vassals,  cf.  Constantine 
Porphyrogenuetos,  CertmonU$,  H,, 
48  ;  De  AdministTandu  Imptrio,  10, 
11;  Rambuiid,  L'em,Aregra!,  &24.y2J. 
Some  of  these,  the  Sarban,  for  in- 
stance, are  placed  by  Constantine  in 
the  North  ■feutral  part,  other*  to- 
wards  Che    East,   of  the  Canoasiau 

'  Ibn   Haukal,   in   d'Ohsson,   Les 
ptaptea  da  Caucaae,  p.  2S. 
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declined  in  the  Caucaaus  eince  the  days  of  Justinian :  Islam 
had  made  man;  converts  and  boasted  of  more  ;  ^  some  tribes 
still  practised  their  ancient  nature-worship,  or  the  cult  of 
Fire;  others  observed  a  selection  of  Jewish,  Moslem,  and 
Christian  beliefs  and  rites ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  religious 
tie  was  a  strong  one,  even  in  the  tenth  eentury,  between 
these  regions  and  the  capital  of  Eastern  Christendom. 

The  Arabian  vaesala  of  the  Empire,  some  of  whom  are 
placed  by  the  Ceremonies  in  I^ypt,  Persia,  and  Ehorasan, 
while  others  are  evidenced  by  the  diplomacy  of  the  Mace- 
donian House  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  are  not  of  any 
great  gec^aphical  interest  Basil  I.,  in  his  campaigns 
E^ainst  the  Manichaeans  of  Tephrice,  received  the  submission  ^ 
of  the  Arab  town  of  Taurus  or  Tarax,  and  the  principality  of 
Locana ;  both  these  were  enrolled  as  allies  of  the  Empire. 
A  little  later,  an  Arab  emir  near  Adapa,  under  Eomanua  I., 
the  Emir  of  Melitene,  submitted  to  Byzantium.  John 
Tzimiskes,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and 
Edessa,  had  a  great  number  of  Arab  servants ;  his  letter 
to  Aschod  III.  of  Edessa  {a.d.  971)  is  famous;  but  in  all  this 
we  only  hear  of  well-known  localities,  far  within  the  borders 
of  Moslem  civilisation. 

VIII. — The  Subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  in  distinction 
from  the  Neighbours  and  Vassals  of  the  same,  offer  compara- 
tively little  of  geographical  interest ;  nor  is  the  survey  of 
Constantine  VII.,  in  his  treatise'  on  the  Themes,  or  military 

'  E.g.   the  Jidan  (oi  Eedonian  T)  i  Kin^  of  liurj   or  (Georgia,   reigning 

King*,  IWing  near  tiie  (5bW  or  Pass  i  over  Cliristian  subjects,  sounds  moat 
of  Derbent ;   iilso  the  rulers  of  the      improbubli!,    and    ia   without    cou- 

Kaitake;  cf.  Muiidi,  ii.,  39,  40,  43,  I  linnation. 

45-46.     The  Ciroassiana  were   Fire-  ,      '  Bambaud,  i'empirejrec,  528-529. 

worahippors,    according    to   Masudi.  ,      '  Cf.     Rambaud,    L'empire    jren, 

Ibn   Haukttl'a  atory  of  the  Moslem  I  176-253, 
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8ubdivisioD8  of  the  Europeao  and  Asiatic  Provinces,  as 
useful  as  hia  treatment  of  the  neighbouring  and  vassal 
natione.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  both  from  his  pagea 
and  other  sources,  that  the  New  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  millennium  of  Christian  Iiistory,  still  showed  something 
of  that  cosmopolitan  character  which  had  marked  the  rale  of 
the  Pagan  Caesars.  Latins  and  Teutons  from  the  West, 
from  the  Italian  and  Dalmatian  Themes,  and  from  the 
countries  beyond  the  Byzantine  limits;  Arabs  from  East, 
West,  and  South  alike  ;  Armenians  and  Iberians  ;  Turks  and 
Finns ;  Slavs  and  Caucasians — all  found  a  place  in  the 
service,  in  the  armies  and  fleets,  even  in  the  hierarchy, 
of  the  state.  '  Like  the  College  of  Cardinals,'  the  ofGcial 
nobility  of  Constantinople  was  '  recruited  from  the  nota- 
bilities of  the  world.''  Once  baptised,  the  barbarian  was 
admitted  in  theory,  often  in  practice,  to  the  dignities  of 
State  and  Church  alike.^  Among  the  troops  led  by  Belisarius 
and  Narses  had  been  Goths,  Heruli,  Vandals,  Lombards, 
Persians,  Moors,  and  Huns  ;  Thomas  the  Rebel  and  Usurper,  in 
his  rising  against  Michael  II.,  is  followed  by  Indians,  Persians, 
'  Assyrians,'  Zicci,  and  countless  nationalities  of  the  Caucasus ; 
the  legions  of  Constantine  VII.  and  his  successors,  Nike- 
phoros  Tzimiskes,  and  Basil  II.,  include  Varangians  or  Kusso- 
Scandinavians,  Magyars  and  Khazars,  as  well  as  Frankiah, 
Slavonic,  Bulgarian,  Venetian,  Amaifitan,* and* Patzinakian'* 

■  Ramballd,  Vcmpirc  grec,  BSl-540.  j  Cfttftlana.    Ranibimd,  279-277,  doubts 

'  In  spite  of  Kambmid's  caution,  I  the   Pstchinegs,  as    being  svioh  ob. 

L'eiapirt  grtc,  27fi,  we  m«y  probaUj  |  stinate  Pagans.      The   Empire  pre- 

reckon   among  the   Bjzantina   Msr-  ]  fcrred    to    enrol    Christian    Boldiera 

cenarics  Sabaeans,  Sbaniantets,  Odiu-  among   its    Barbarian    troopa.     But 

jstB,  and  Nature  Worshippers,  even  .  froro    the    language   of  Constantine 

a  few  Jews  and  Moslems.  i  VII.,  one  can    hardly   doabt    that 

•  Cf.  Liudprand,  Legation,  p.  S,'i7  hia  most  valued  allies  fought  in  the 

(Parta),    on     the    Italian     troops  ;  '  BTiantine  armies  as  well  as  in  the 

Nikeph.     Greg,,     viL     3,     on     tlip  ISj-zantine  tattse. 
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auxiharks.  Undor  the  Comneni,  Spanish  Catalans  6g)it 
for  the  Eastern  Rome  in  Asia  Minor.  The  great  names 
in  Byzantine  military  liistory  are  more  often  '  barbarian ' 
than  not:  from  the  Armenian  Karsea  and  Basil  I.,'  John 
Gnigen  and  Nikephoros  Phokaa,  to  the  Spanish  Guzman* 
under  Conetantine  XI.  (1066),  the  Slav  generals  of  Basil  I. 
and  Leo  VI.,  and  the  Prankish,  Scandinavian,  or  Hussian 
captains  who  served  Coostaatine  Monomach  and  Michael 
Stratiotikos  in  Georgia  and  Armenia,  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  in  Asia  Minor.* 

Above  all  did  the  Empire  profit  from  its  absorption  of 
two  races,  Slavs  and  Armenians.  To  the  former  belonged 
Justin  I.  and  his  dynasty,  as  well  as  a  part-interest  in  the 
Macedonian  House  ;  to  the  latter  a  preponderating  share  in 
the  blood  of  the  Basils,  of  the  family  of  Nikephoros  Phokas, 
of  John  Tzimiskes,  of  the  Begent  Homanus  Lecapenus. 
Even  Michael  III.,  whom  Basil  I.  displaced  in  867  (in  order 
to  found  a  mainly  Armenian  dynasty,  lasting  for  two 
centuries),  was  himself  a '  half-blood '  of  the  same  nationality. 

The  poor,  lialf-ed nested,  barbarian  peasant  appears  again 
and  again  in  Byzantine  history  upon  the  very  throne  of  the 
Caesars  ;  beginning  as  an  immigrant  settler,  and  soon  finding 
an  employment  suitable  for  his  native  energy,  he  drifts  to  tbe 
great  city,  to  the  palace-guard  or  ministry,  to  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  Emperor ;  he  becomes  the  tmsted,  indis- 
pensable adviser  and  protector  of  a  weary  debauchee,  or  a 
superstitious  invalid  ;  thus  finally  he  reaches  the  summit. 
Short  of  this,  he  or  his  descendants  fill  the  highest  ofBces  of 
government — ia  State  and  Church ;  the  patriarchate  is  not 
withheld  from  tbe  scholar  and  the  devotee  ;  the  supple  and 
'  Basil  I.  mast  also  be  considered  i  "  Cf.  Ccdrenus,  ii.  flOS,  616,  624, 
IS  partly  Slav.     Baail  II.  ia  of  course      S30.      On   Quimon,  at   Uatthew  of 
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stateamanlike  ecclesiastic,  whatever  hia  origin  or  nation,  can 
always  lind  a  career.  A  Notitia  Dignitatum  of  the  Byzantine 
realm,  in  the  days  of  Constantine  VII.,  would  give  na  a 
mosaic  of  races. 

Constantinople  shared  with  the  centres  of  Arab  learning 
— such  as  Cordova  and  Bagdad — the  honours  of  ancient 
Athena  in  the  eyea  of  the  earlier  mediaeval  world.  Gerbert 
goes  to  Spain,  but  Liudprand  eagerly  accepts  an  embassy  to 
Xew  Rome :  the  legation  is  a  secondary  matter,  beside  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  greatest  of  Christian  cities,  and  of 
learning  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  Greece.  For  this 
one  might  well  sacrifice  the  half  of  one's  fortune.'  So  in  the 
eleventh  century  Adam  of  Paris,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Spalatro,  visits  Byzantium  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of 
writing ;  so  the  physician  Honainus,  in  the  time  of  Basil  I., 
visits  '  Greece '  to  learn  the  medical  language  of  civilisation. 

I  2. — Latin  Geoffraphers — Adam  of  Bremen^ 

Adam  of  Bremen  is  not  merely  the  Annalist  of  the  Churches 
of  Bremen  and  Hamburg ;  he  is  the  first  and  best  historian 
of  Northern  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  in  geography 
he  occupies  a  still  more  important  place.  The  earliest 
writer  who  mentions  Vinland,  the  one  contemporary  who 
has  preserved  a  record  of  the  Polar  voyage  of  Harald 
Hardrada,  our  primary  authority  on  the  pre-Hanseatic 
trade  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  coasts,  Adam  shares 
with  King  Alfred,  or,  more  properly,  with  Ohthere  and 
Wulfstan,  the  pioneer  honours  in  one  great  field  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

Each  of  the  four  boots,  or  main  divisions,  of  Adam's  work 
(variously  called  EcdemMieal  History,  Deeds  of  the  Bishops  of 
'  Liudpraud,  Antapodoais,  vi.  3,  >  Fl.  1070. 
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ffaniburg,  or  History  of  the  Chiefs^  of  Bremen)  bas  a  different 
content.  Tke  first  deals  with  the  conversion  of  these 
'Saxon'  regions,  and  the  lives  and  Northern  journeys  of 
the  first  Bishops  of  Bremen.  The  second  recounts  the 
general  history  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  the  German 
Church;  the  wars  of  Germans  and  Slavs;  and  the  attacks 
of  the  Northern  invaders  on  various  countries,  tor  about  a 
century  before  Adam's  time.*  The  third  book  gives  a  life  of 
Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  Adam's  great  patron.  The 
fourth  is  devoted  to  the  geography  of  the  Northern  parts  of 
the  world,  and  has  been  edited  as  a  separate  tract  On  the 
Position  of  Denmark,  and  of  Other  Regions  beyond  Denmark} 

The  word  Geography,  here  used  by  Adam  himself  of  his 
fourth  and  concluding  section,  is  not  very  common  in  the 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  term  Geometry  (applied  to 
one  part  of  the  Qiiadrivium)  was  used  in  exactly  the  same 
sense,*  but  with  the  express  inclusion  of  what  is  now 
called  Ethnology  or  Anthropo-Geography  ;  and  among 
other  mediaeval  expressions  for  this  study  we  have  the 
common  De  Natwra  rerum,  De  Natura  locorum.  Be  Mensura 
Orbis  Terrae,  the  equally  common  Cosniographia,  and  the 
rarer  Cosmimeiria. 

Adam  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  patristic  and  scholastic 
periods,  and  his  geography  may  be  said  to  look  back  upon 
the  one  and  forward  npon  the  other.  Born,  according  to  the 
generally  accepted  tradition,  in  Old  Saxony   on  the  North 

'  iVmaui«s  (b«re 'Bishops').     The  Kretsobmer,   Pkysiache  Erdhunde  in 

Tsrious  general  titles,  Hiatoria  Ham-  iliUtlalUr ;  Peschel's  Qackichte  der 

maburgenaia  EccUtiae,  Oesla  Hainh.  .^ryji'iiiu^,  cspeuially  pp.  80-62  and  90, 

eal.  pontifieitm,  et«.,  in  some  editions  bas  many  cxcellcut  remai'ks  on  Adam, 

are  made  to  cover  bk.  iv.  Descriptio  and  su^^Bstive  extracts  from  him. 

inrulartim  aquilonis,  in  some  not.  *  As  we  see  in  Rabun  Maur,  irho 

'  C,  A.D.  940-1040.  ai)plies  Oeonulrla  to  TUtts  Orbis  it 

•  Cf.  Angiistiii  Bernard.  De  Adnmo  divtraae  ejiis/acia, 
Srtaumi  Geeffrapho,PiTia,  1895;  K. 
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Germaa  coast,  he  became  a  Canon  of  BremeD  in  or  about 
1069  ;  he  was  also  master'  of  the  Cathedral  School  and 
Chronicler  of  the  Church ;  and  he  died,  according  to  the 
Diptychaof  the  See  of  Bremen,  on  October  the  12th,  probably 
of  the  year  1076. 

Two  eminent  men  assisted  him  in  the  compilation  of  his 
Annals,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  both  by  their  own 
experience  and  by  the  varied  advantages  which  their 
patronage  and  hospitality  secured.  For  it  was  at  the 
Courts  of  Archbishop  Adalbert,  his  own  diocesan,  and  of 
Svein  Estrithson,^  ^ing  of  Denmark,  that  Adam  picked 
up  and  pieced  together  the  fragments  of  new  knowledge 
which  give  so  exceptional  a  value  to  his  work.  Though 
not  himself  a  great  traveller,  Adam  seems  to  have  had  a 
BufBciently  good  personal  knowledge,  not  only  of  '  Saxony,' 
and  Thuringia,  but  also  of  Denmark  as  far  as  the  Sound.  It 
is  evident  that  he  possessed  the  geographical  instinct ;  almost 
every  mention  he  makes  of  persons,  places,  or  nations  is 
accompanied  by  some  definition  of  their  habitat  or  position. 
The  circumstances  of  the  time  were  such  as  to  invite  some 
attention  to  earth -knowledge,  and  the  Bremen  chronicler 
was  not  deaf  to  the  invitation.  Everywhere  old  boundaries 
were  being  broken  down  before  the  slow  and  troubled  but 
steady  progress  of  Christianity  eastwards  along  the  North 
Oerman  plain,  and  in  the  woods,  hills,  and  heaths  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries.^  At  the  commencement  of  Adam's 
own  century  not  only  Denmitrk,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  hut 
the  far  distant  Iceland  and  Greenland  bad  accepted  the 
new   faitb,   although    the   Slavonic    Wends   of    the    South 


'  One  Vilennna  appears  as  Bchool- 
maator  in  bU  place  in  1 12fi. 

*  OrAstridson. 

*  The  Church   of  Hamburg  was 
tounded,  c.  831 ;  deatrofedb;  North- 


men, c.  646  ;  and  united  with  the 
Church  of  Bremen,  o.  SI7  ;  rrom  o. 
8S0,  ander  St.  Ansgor,  it  claimed 
BUtboritj    over   all   'Northern    Be- 
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Baltic  coast  still  struggled  obstinately,  and  in  1066  for 
the  third  time  began  a  'Pagan  War.'  In  1055  the  firet 
Bishop  of  leelaad,  by  name  Isleif,  was  appointed  as  a. 
suBragan  of  Bremen ;  to  the  same  FroviDce  were  also 
attached  (in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century)  all  the  home- 
lands of  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  to  say  nothing  of  Orkneys, 
FarSes,  Hebrides,^  and  other  scattered  islands  of  the  Northern 
Ocean.  Under  Adam's  patron,  the  great  Adalbert,  Bremen 
was  therefore  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  inSuence* 
Political  and  ecclesiastical  matters  were  then  almost  in- 
separable ;  and  Adalbert,  practically  a  Patriarch  of  the 
North,  wished  to  obtain  the  formal  grant  of  the  title,  all 
the  more  as  he  shared  with  Hanoo  of  Cologne  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  young  Emperor  Henry  IV.*  His  ambition  was 
not  gratified,  but  he  made  Bremen  an  Arctic  Borne  and  his 
court  the  greatest  centre  of  Ncn'them  learning.  Italians, 
Franks,'  Scots,  Greeks,  and  Jews  were  all  to  be  found 
there;  likewise  physicians,  astrologers,  painters,  and 
musicians,  and  among  them  such  famous  men  as  John 
Scotus  Erigena,*  Gualdo  the  Frenchman,'  Trasmundus  the 
painter-monk,  the  musician  Guido  of  Italy,  Aristo  the 
Greek,  Adamatus  the  physician  of  Salerno,  and  the  much- 
travelled  Bovo,  who  had  thrice  visited  Jerusalem,  knew 
'  Babylon  of  the  Saracens '  or  Cairo  of  I^pt,  and  had 
wandered  through  various  other  parts  of  the  world.     Many 

*  ItiscurionBthatthe Papal letten  at  end  of  bk.  iii.  (additions);  also 

of  1027  make  DO  reference  to  the  COD-  bis  Detariplio  inntlarum  iu  bk.  It. 

version  of  Iceland   and  Greenland ;  Th^se  Orkntyi  in  former  tines  had 

tbis  is  iirat  meatiODed  b;  Leo  IX.  in  bad   English   and  Scottish  biabope, 

10G3.      In    1103,    1110,  and   1112,  but  now   Adalbert  coaseorated    one 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Korwaj  were  Turolf  aa   Bishop  of  'Blascona'   (a 

SDccessively  aoparated  from  Bremen,  now  unknown  aite). 

intheecdesiasticalsenae.   OuAdam's  '  Tbe  future  penitent  of  CanasBS. 

nee  of  Orkiuyi,  apparently  iticlnding  *  Lit.  Oaula. 

Hehrides,  of.  NiM.  Hamb.   EccU  iii.  •  '  John  of  Ireland.' 

II.  etc.  [oh.  127,  Lappenbergl  and  '  'Qanl,' 
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Slav  and  Scandinavian  merchants  and  pilgrims  also  passed 
through  Bremen,  and  were  entertained  by  Adalbert,  whose 
courl^circles  (and  Adam  among  the  rest)  were  thus  able 
to  hear  the  latest  news  of  Borne,  Compostella,  and 
Jerusalem  on  one  side;  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  Norway, 
and  the  Baltic  coasts  on  another;  even  catching  now  and 
then  a  hint  of  the  new-found  lands  in  the  Far  North- 
West.' 

In  the  midst  of  this  brilliant  society,  Adalbert  moved 
like  a  king.  The  great  mediaeval  Churchman  was  seen  to 
full  advantage  in  this  man,  of  splendid  presence,  lofty 
ambition,  high  lineage,  rare  eloquence,  and  fervent  devotion.' 
Of  low  amours  he  was  free,  an  uncommon  praise  in  that 
age  from  the  month  of  enemies ;  and,  like  the  High-Souled 
Man,  in  whom  Aristotle  sketched  the  ideal  of  ancient 
philosophy,  he  was  full  of  gentleness  and  afl'ability  to  his 
inferiors — to  the  poor  marvellously  humble  (often  washing 
the  feet  of  thirty  beggars) — but  to  his  equals  haughty 
and  unbending,  as  became  one  who  claimed  relationship 
with  the  Imperial  families  both  of  the  West  and  East,'  His 
splendour  and  ostentation  in  household  management,  in 
buildings  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  the  maintenance 
of  body-guards  and  personal  state,  sound  like  descrip- 
tions of  an  earlier  and  German  Wolsey,  and  his  faults 
were  not  unlike  the  proud,  liberal,  brilliant,  unscrupulous, 

'  On  the  poBition  of  the  See  of 
Bremen  under  Adalbert,  as  s  centre 
of  Northern  CiviliantioD,  cf.  Adam, 
iii.  23,  32,  67,  70  [cha.  H2.  150, 
183, 201,  Lappenberg],  and  Scliol.  91. 

»  On  Adalbert,  of.  Adam,  bit.  iii. 
paaim,  anil  t.-fipecislly  chs.  1,  2,  6, 
7,  9,  10,  30,  31,  38,  as,  36.  38,  3P, 
ii,  48,  67-6B,  88,  [cha.  118,  110, 
120, 1S2, 124, 126,  127,  148, 149. 160, 
151-156,  1S2,  165,  lSS-185,  ieS-ie9, 


Lappenberg]  ;  alao  Lambert  of  Here- 

feld,  in  I'erti'  edition  of  1874,  pp.  B6, 
57,  60,  63,  69;  under  a.d.  1063, 
106^  1066.  Often,  Bs;i  Lambert, 
in  the  m  vice  of  the  Mass,  '  when  he 
offered  the  Saving  Victim  to  God, 
hie  emotion  nonld  overcome  him,  and 
be  u  ept  a«  be  stood  before  the  altar. 
■Alike  with  Otto  III.  and  Theo- 
phano,  his  njfe. 
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much-hated  minister  of  Henry  YIIT.  oE  England.  Alike  in 
kindness  and  in  anger  both  were  regal ;  alike  in  merits 
and  defects  both  were  examples  of  a  vigorous  and  gifted 
human  nature,  of  an  energy  and  capacity,  a  love  and  hate, 
a  generosity  and  a  harshness  beyond  that  of  common  men. 
During  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  Adalbert 
had  what  he  needed ;  a  firm  master,  who  honoured  his 
talents,  stimulated  his  abilities,  and  controlled  his  arrogance. 
The  death  of  his  judicious  patron  diverted  the  Archbishop 
more  and  more  from  his  own  proper  work^  to  a  purely 
political  life;  he  first  aspired  to  a  share  in  the  custody 
and  education  of  the  young  Eaiser,  then  to  the  exclusive 
control  of  his  sovereign ;  in  these  aims  he  succeeded ;  but 
in  the  hour  of  his  success  he  threw  aside  all  restraint,  and 
vented  his  open  scorn  and  hatred  upon  the  stupid,  greedy, 
boorish  nobles,  whom  he  had  long  ridiculed  in  the  privacy 
of  his  inner  circle.^  The  bishop's  household  might  enjoy 
their  laugh,  but  their  lord  was  ill-advised  in  publishing  his 
sarcasms,  in  braving  too  wide  an  enmity.  What  was  worse, 
he  began  to  neglect  business  for  alchemy,  spiritism,  jugglery, 
or  dice ;  he  seized  lay  lands  and  annexed  them  to  tlie 
estates  of  his  Church  with  rather  too  liberal  an  eagerness ; 
and  after  a  few  years  of  power  the  sceptre  broke  in  his 
hands  at  the  diet  of  Tribur,  a  few  months  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England.  What  we  may  call  his 
religious  exploration  of  the  Korth  is  of  special  interest. 
Scarcely  did  he  become  Archbishop  of  Bremen  when  he 
despatched  letters  to  '  the  most  remote  of  his  clergy  and  to 

of  obscure    birth,   prectiBed  a 

shanielftsa    nepotifiiu     in    bestowing 


o  the  Orlcneje 
and  Iceland. 

'Yet  be  w«*  verj  proud  of  hia 
fomil;  connection  witli  one  of  these 
'boon,' the  Count  Palatine  of  Saxon j; 
but  whei'cas  Hanno  of  Cotoguc,  aa  a 


snanieLeea  nepotism  in  bestowing 
Church  patronage,  Adalbert  despised 
such  vulgar  means  of  support,  and 
niade  tittle  attempt 
party. 
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Other  bishops  of  the  Arctic  regions ' ;  >  in  these  letters  he 
does  not  forget  to  allude  to  the  islands  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea ;  and  he  even  expresses  the  hope  of  iinitatlDg  bis 
Kpostolic  predecessors*  Ansgar  and  Eiinbert,  by  a  personal 
journey  to  the  distant  parts  of  his  vast  diocese.  In  some 
of  his  earliest  letters,  Adalbert  warns  the  Bishop  of  Iceland 
that  he  will  soon  make  a  visit  as  Metropolitan  both  to  that 
island  and  to  Greenland ;  but  from  this  purpose  he  was 
dissuaded  by  Sveiu  of  Denmark,  who,  as  a  practised  traveller, 
put  before  him  some  of  the  difficultiea  and  dangers  of  the 
way.'  Yet  his  interest  in  the  countries  of  Northern 
Europe  was  not  thrown  away ;  he  inspired  the  geographical 
writings  of  his  retainer,  the  master  of  the  Cathedral  school 
of  Bremen ;  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  it  was  to 
his  permission,  or  perhaps  su^estion,  that  Adam  owed  hia 
knowledge  of  tlie  Archives  of  the  See.* 

Adam,  in  all  probability,  owed  more  to  his  bishop  than 
to  all  besides ;  *  but  he  owed  not  a  little,  as  we  have  said, 
to  .another  great  personage  of  his  time,  the  subtle,  fortunate, 
and  successful  King  Svein  Estrithson,  who,  after  a  life  of 
many  adventures  and  much  profligacy,  a  visit  to  England, 
and  a  residence  of  eleven  years  ^  in  Sweden,  secnrely 
established  the  independence  of  Denmark  against  powerful 
and  dangerous  neighbours.  His  learning  was  extraordinary 
for  a  layman  at  that  time,  and  gained  the  especial  praise 
of  Hildebrand ;  no  less  remarkable  was  the  king's  well- 
stored  memory,  preserving  as  in  a  book  the  record  of  so  many 

'Adam,  iii,  11  [cli.  172,  Lsppeo- 
berg]. 

■Adam,  iii.  70  [ch.  20),  Lappen- 
berg]. 

»  Adam,  iii.  23,  70  ;  iv.  85  [oha. 
142,  201,  241,  LappcDberg). 

*  Including  the  livcB  of  tlie  wander- 
a  Willibrord,  Liudger, 


and  Ansgar ;  and  perhaps  a  diaij  and 
itinerary  of  the  last-named  apoitle, 
no  longer  extant 

'But  Lappenberg  maintains  that 
Svein,  aa  the  more  practioal  man,  gare 
Adam  hia  beet  infonoatiau. 

'1031-1042. 
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of  his  people's  exploits.'  Vessels  sailing  to  the  Baltic  from 
the  'outer  coasts,'  rarely  appear  to  have  called  at  Bremen  in 
Adam's  day,  but  the  city  was  a  place  of  passage  and  stay  for 
many  travellers  from  the  Lower  Rhine  basin  to  the  Danish 
and  Wendish  markets  of  Sliaswig  or  Scbleswig,  Koschald 
or  Koskilde,  and  Jnmna.  A  lai^  and  constant  stream  of 
visitors  was  thus  attracted  to  Adalbert's  court  and  town, 
and  although  the  broils  which  marked  the  later  years 
of  his'  episcopate  caused  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
merchants  who  resorted  there,  yet  throiighout  the  lifetime 
of  Adam,  the  Fair  Haven  of  the  Weser  was  indisputably 
supreme  among  the  harbours  of  the  North  German  shore. 

Meantime,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Svein  Estrithson,* 
Denmark  was  steadily  growing  in  commercial  strength  ;  its 
markets  were  becoming  famous  among  Moslem  traders ; 
and  first  among  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  it  was  forming 
intimate  relations  with  the  rest  of  Christendom.  For  Danish 
merchants  now  made  their  way  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Russian  upland,  along  the  courses  of 
the  Neva,  Dvina,  aud  Dniepr;  Scandinavian  visitors  were 
not  infrequently  found  at  Novgorod  and  Kiev,  as  at  Byzantium 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in  the  Vaering  or  Varangian 
body-guard  of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  Knssians,  Norw^ans, 
Danes,  Swedes,  and  English  exiles  found  a  common  employ- 
ment and  a  common  field  of  honour  and  glory. 

Adam's  sources  of  information  were  partly  oral  and 
partly  written,  and  among  the  former  we  must  reckon  not 
only  his  great  patrons,  Adalbert  and  Svein,  but  also  many 
lesser  acquaintances,  travellers  whom  he  met  at  the  Court  of 
Denmark  and  in  the  household  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Bremen.     Besides  his  patrons  Adalbert  and  Svein,  them- 
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selves  repositories  of  iDfortnatioii  collected  from  many 
frieods  and  visitors,  we  find  the  historian  especially 
relying  on  an  (unnamed)  Danish  bishop ;  a  Nordalbingian 
noble;  the  companions  of  Bishop  Adelward  the  Younger; 
a  Christian  traveller  who  had  witnessed  tlie  Pagan  sactiBcea 
at  Upsala ;  William  the  Englishman,  Bishop  of  Zeeland,  who 
had  been  Chancellor  of  Cnut  the  Great,  and  an  intimate  of 
Svein  Estrithson  ;  and  Adelward,  the  Dean  of  Bremen,' 
formerly  '  Bishop  of  the  Goths  in  Sweden.' 

But  tike  all  men  of  his  time,  Adam  put  the  authority  of 
classical  writers  far  above  this  modern  testimony,  or  the 
vulgar  witness  of  ordinary  sense.  He  assumes  that  all  the 
regions  of  the  North  were  known  to  tlie  Romans,  but  leas 
detinitely,  under  different  names;  he  displays  no  small 
anxiety  to  base  his  knowledge  of  Scandia  upon  the  sure 
testimony  of  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Horace;  and  except  for  a 
few  writers  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  other  '  Dark ' 
periods,  his  book-learning  is  mainly  of  the  Julian  and 
Augustan  time,  Sallust'  especially  is  employed,  his  style 
imitated,  his  views  and  expressions  introduced.  Of  the 
early  Christian  or  late  Pagan  writers  he  uses  Macrobius' 
and  Capelhi,  Solinus  and  Orosius,  Paul  the  Deacon  and 
Gregory  of  Tours,*  Einhard  and  Bede.  The  Annals  of 
Fulda  and  the  Deeds  of  the  Saxons^  are  responsible  for 
some  of  Adam's  history ;  his  general  theory  in  physical 
queslions  is  largely  derived  from  Bede's  tract  On  the  NcUvre 
of  Things?  and  still  more  from  Capella's  Nuptials  of  FhiliAoffy 
and  Mercuiyl'  that '  fount  of  all  science '  (in  the  enthusiastic 

■  Adelward   the    Elder,   as  Adam  *  Beallj   RudoIfB   Translalio  S. 

calls  him.  Jlravindri,  wronglj  aacribed  to  Ein- 

"  As  bj  Widukind  and   Lambert      bard  by  Adam, 
of  Hflrsfflld.  '  Adam  also  naes  Bede'9  De  ttrn- 

*  The  C'<nnmcni<iry  on  the  Dreaai      porum  nUiont.   Of.  p.  574  of  thU  vol. 
iffScipio.  '  Espeoially  bk.  vi.,  0«  Qtom&sy 

*  Perhapa  itt  Fredegar's  Epilome.       (including  Qeoip^phy). 
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language  of  Gregory  of  Tours),  already  accessible  to  Germans 
in  their  own  language  by  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Solinus  used  by  him  was  no  doubt  the  fifth-century 
recension '  with  which  the  new  title  of  Folyhist&r  was 
associated.  In  all  these  respects  Adam  resembles  other 
mediaeval  writers,  and  shows  little  superiority  to  his  time, 
except  in  a  more  guarded  use  of  fabulous  material. 

Adam  was  probably  ignorant  of  Greek,  although  some 
Greek  words  occur  in  his  work  under  Latin  forms ;  at  this 
time  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  rare  indeed  among 
Western  Christians,  and  the  revival  of  the  study  did  not 
begin  till  about  half  a  century  later,  when  William  the 
Monk  brought  a  fresh  stock  of  Greek  manuscripts  from 
Constantinople  to  Paris.  Yet  Adam  would  seem  to  have 
known  something  of  Ptolemy,  if  only  the  shadow  of  that 
great  name  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  Cosraaa,*  Oassiodorus, 
the  Pavennese  Geographer,  and  Alfred  the  Great;  for  until 
the  fifteenth  century  it  is  the  name  rather  than  the  works 
of  the  Alexandrian  physicist  which  can  be  discerned  in 
Christian  literature. 

In  particular,  the  geographical  matter  of  Adam's  work 
may  fairly  be  derived  from  these  three  sources  of  personal 
knowledge,  contemporary  information,  and  writings  of  earlier 
date,  of  the  first  century  before  Christ,  or  of  the  fifth,  eighth, 
and  ninth  centuries  after  Christ,  by  preference.  And  first, 
as  to  his  general  theories,  on  the  form  of  the  earth  and  the 
ocean.  There  are  only  two  passages  in  Adam's  writings 
wliicb  can  be  said  to  bear  upon  abstract  or  mathematical 


'  This  probably  contained  the 
Irak  additiona  to  which  Mommeeii 
has  drawn  attention. 

*  CosmaB  ladicopleusteB,  iii.  177, 
182,  Hontlancon ;  Anon.  Rav.  tv.  i 
[edition  of  Finder  and  Farthej,  p.  17S, 


lines  3,  11].  Cosmos  or  course  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  Vtoieamaiyttem, 
and  most  of  the  Chrialian  Topography 
is  an  attack  upon  its  spherical  and 
geocentric  theories. 
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geography ; '  one  relates  to  the  opinions  of  King  Svein  and 
others  on  the  length  of  the  night  in  the  island  of  Halaga- 
land ;  the  other  to  the  views  of  Solinus  and  Bede  upon  the 
length  of  night  and  day  in  Thule,  and  the  necessary  in- 
equality *  in  the  seasons  of  light  and  darkness,  arising  from 
the  roundness  of  the  earth,  wliich  nullified  the  little  in- 
equalities of  valleys,  mountains,  and  seas.'  Adam  is  quite 
free  from  the  wild  theories  of  the  northern  heights  behind 
which  the  sun  was  hidden,  filthough  these  venerable  myths, 
derived  from  Indian 'philosophers,' had  enjoyed  the  support 
of  Cos  mas,  of  the  Raven  nese  geographer,  and  even  of 
Dicuil.*  In  this  also  our  annalist  owes  a  measure  of  true 
guidance  to  the  eighth  century,  and  especially  to  the 
vigorous  aud  manly  work  of  Bede  and  Bishop  Virgil,* 
who  in  the  midst  of  almost  univ«rsal  scientific  depression 
had  done  something  to  re-establish  the  experimental  study 
of  nature.  From  the  time  that  the  great  name  of  Bede  could 
be  cited  in  its  favour,  the  globular  view  of  the  earth  had  a 
better  chance  of  mediaeval  acceptance;  for  scientific  theory 
was  no  longer  monopolised  by  the  dangerous  speculators  of 
the  ancient  world  whose  heathen  doctrines  the  true  Catholic 
must  needs  suspect ;  and  thus  the  naturalism  which  had  been 
confined  to  an  insignificant  minority,'  was,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  already  winning  its  way  to  a  recognised  position 
and  ultimate  victory.  As  to  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea,  Adam  considers  that  terra  firma 

'  Ad.  iv.  35,  37  [chs.  £41,  216,  •  K.    Kretschmer    enj^^ts   that 

Lappenberg],  and  Schol.  152.  before    Bede    the    globular  view  of 

'  DemonBtrated    by    the   North-  osrth  was  profesBed  only  by  a  vary 

ambrian  philosopher.  small    bond    of    'faddists';    after 

*  Bede,  Jfe  rerum  natura,  o.  48  ;  Rede,  he  seems  to  think  it  immedi- 

Di  tempoTuai  Toiimf,  c.  32.  I   ately  became  thecr«ed  of  the  nuyority 

'  In  a  measure.  o[  learned  men — mther  too  sodden  a 

'  Of  SaUburg.  !  transition. 
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was  entirely  surrounded  by  the  infinite  and  terrible  ocean  ;  ^ 
the  northern  part  of  thia  ocean  was  covered  with  ice  and 
darkness,  and  was  known  as  the  frozen,  glutinous,  or  darkling 
sea ;  *  it  was  also  conceived  as  '  thick '  or '  stiff'  with  salt,  and 
covered  with  black  and  aged  ice,  so  dry  as  to  burn  in  fire ; 
the  darkness  of  this  region  is  illustrated  by  a  story.* 
Harald,*  the  King  of  the  Norsemen,  and  the  most  experi- 
enced of  their  chiefs,  not  content  with  a  life  of  matchless 
adventure  and  good  fortune,  must  needs  examine  the  breadth 
of  the  Northern  Ocean,  must  even  try  and  penetrate  to  the 
Pole  itself.  Some  Frisian  mariners  seem  to  have  drawn 
him  on  by  reports  of  their  extensive  wanderings  on  the  sea, 
and  Harald,  who  always  ventured  "beyond  the  utmost  of 
other  men,  reached  the  very  limit  of  the  earth,^  and  was 
only  saved  with  the  utmost  difficulty  from  falling  headlong 
into  the  depths  of  that '  profound  chaos,'  wherein  the  ebb  of 
ocean  was  swallowed  up  and  again  poured  forth  as  the  flow 
or  rising  tide.  Into  the  vortex  of  this  appalling  maelstrom 
'  at  the  darkling  end  of  the  failing  world '  the  reckless 
Frisians  (gripped  by  the  ice  and  covered  by  the  darkness) 
were  suddenly  drawn ;  but  the  ever-shifting  current  or 
Suriput  of  the  Main  was  so  mighty  and  so  variable,  that 


1  Ad.  iv.  10,  S4  [ohs.  217,  213, 
Lappanbergl.  This  aU-surrouDtUi'g 
ocean  U  not  only  h  classical,  but  a 
German  and  Scandiuaviaii  tradition 
prominent  ia  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy. 

'  Adam'a  (a)  Hare  onKrelum, 
aJao  qualiSed  b;  him  as  {b)  aiUgaai, 
and  (c)  ipusam  a  lale ;  (a)  is  com- 
mon enough,  a  regular  traditional 
expreBsion,  e.g.  in  Capellsi  and 
Dicuil ;  {b)  is  perhaps  a  Latin 
tntnslation  of  the  Dumbshof  of  the 
mythologiea.  The  expression  (e) 
is    no    doubt    connected  with   the 


favourite  doctrine  of  the  scholaatics 
that  the  aaltnees  of  sea  was  due  Ut 
stagnation,  a  theorj  true  enough  as 
regards  lakes.  The  word  {d)  liiertee, 
glutinooa,  also  applied  to  the  northern 
waters,  has  special  reference  to  the 
faalf-ltozen  ocean,  such  as  exists  off 
much  of  tlie  Lapland  coast.  It  ia 
perhaps  connected  with  the  lHAerig 
of  the  Bremen  dialect,  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  lUbrig. 

'  Ad.  iv.  38  [ch,  2*7,  Lappan- 
bergl- 

*  Hardroda. 

'  '  According  to  report." 
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while  it  destroyed  it  could  also  save,  and  while  it  swept 
the  victim  down  to  the  depths  with  one  motion,  with  aDOther 
it  carried  him  again  into  the  upper  air. 

Like  Macrobius,  the  Venerable  Bede  had  clearly  re-stated 
the  results  of  Greek  science  and  Plioenician  observation  upon 
the  tides'  'obedience'  to  the  moon,  yet  Adam  never  gives  us 
this  solution.  He  quotes  various  remarks  of  both  these 
writers^  upon  the  phenomenon,  but  carefHlly  avoids  the 
point. 

Among  the  marvels  of  nature  we  find  sufficiently  plain 
references  to  icebei^s  and  a  somewhat  confused  and  symbolic 
athision  to  the  volcanos  of  the  Icelandic  fells  and  the  cur- 
rents of  the  Icelandic  shorea  From  these  volcanos  was 
apparently  procured  an  article  of  merchandise,  called  'OUa 
Vulcani,'  ^  an  important  item  of  trade  at  the  Weudish  mart 
of  Jumna  near  the  month  of  the  Oder."  Here  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Greek  fire;  and  as  the  Greeks, 
like  all  the  '  Barbarians,' — Franks  and  Northmen,  Slavs  and 
Saxons,— were  well  acquainted  with  this  'greatest  of  the 
cities  of  Europe,'  and  frequently  visited  its  market,  the 
name  is  scarcely  to  be  attributed  to  sheer  ignorance.  Adam 
shows  far  too  great  a  knowledge  of  Iceland — its  situation, 
seasons,  and  commerce  with  Bremen — for  us  to  suppose 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  its  volcanos,  and  his  allusion  to 
the  black  and  burning  ice  near  the  great  northern   island 


'  Among  others,  Lncan  U  also 
(juotfd, 

^  'Vulenn's  jar.' 

"  Some  have  thought  'OUa'  is  a 
misreading  for  'WolUn '  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oder  ;  another  theory  derives 
it  from  'Hitlle'  [Hell)  volcanos  being 


Geography,  i.  154.  Thia  conception, 
coming  from  the  Greek  ■  speaking 
Mediterranean,  perliaps  explains  the 
use  of  the  feiiii  'Greek  fire'  ib  the 
text  here.  On  iMUnd,  cf.  Saxo 
Graninialicus,  nho  calls  it  a  place 
for  the  torture  of  tjronU ;  one  theory 


eanstantlj  spoken  of  in  the  Sliddlo  !   makes  the  '  Grerk  fire '  of  the  U 

Ages  as  months  of  Hell ;  cf.  Willibald,  I   expression  for  the  torment  of  Greek 

Sodo'porifon,  end  (on  Vulcan's  Isle  i   Chuich  heretics,  ivho  v 

in   lliu   Lipalis)  ;  Vawn  of  Modem  ,  at  Jumna  (or  Juimie). 
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can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but  lava  running  down  from 
the  fiery  mountains  to  the  '  frozen,  dark,  and  buniing '  ocean,^ 

Once  more,  just  as  this  Greek  fire  of  the  North  may  be 
connected  with  Iceland,  so  we  may  link  with  the  same 
island  the  famous  and  obscure  passage  about  the  '  triple 
Neptune,'  which,  with  three  straits,  washed  its  shores,^  one 
'  green '  (or  ice  free),  the  second  '  whitish '  (or  ice  bound),  the 
third  '  black  with  fierce  tempests.'  It  is  true  that  the  first 
recorded  eruption  of  Hekia  was  a  little  after  Adam's  day;' 
but  other  volcanos  of  Iceland  are  known  to  have  been 
active  in  far  earlier  times,  even  in  the  ninth  century,  shortly 
after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Northmen. 

From  these  allusions  to  abstract  gec^aphy  and  to  certain 
phenomena  of  geographical  interest,  we  must  turn  to  Adam's 
treatment  of  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  in  other 
words,  to  his  detailed  topography.  The  unquestionable  value 
of  the  chronicler's  descriptions  is  somewhat  impaired  by 
his  necessarily  vague  estimates  of  distance;  land-travellers 
and  mariners  of  that  time  had  no  sure  means  of  determining 
positions ;  for,  at  the  very  earliest,  they  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  used  the  compass  before  the  closing  ;ears  of  the  ne}:t 
century.*  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  more  important  Northern 
cities  reckonings  of  latitude  may  already  have  been  made 
from  the  length  of  the  longest  day ;  '•  but  at  sea  the  course 
of  ships  could  only  be  directed  by  empirical  observations  of 

'   Ad.   iv.   35   [ch.   2H,    Lappen-  Iceland, 

berg],  and  Schol.  149,     An  apparent  *  Id  the  year  1104. 

miaplacement  of  the  text  would  seem  ■*  About  a.d.  1180, 

to  imply  that   tliia  '  OUa  Vulcani '  '  Thus  at  Roskildc  such  a  reckoD- 

was  actually  obtained  at  Jumna  or  ing  was  made  in  1274,  and  in  other 

on  the  shore  of  Pomerania.  but  there  cities  similar  computations  were  made 

can  be  little  doubt  that  the  question  by  order  of  the  biBho|J8,  as  in  the 

is  of  an  article  of  import  trade.  Bo(A  of  Mskllde.     The  same  reckon- 

*  From  the  text  (/relit  alluilar  ilia  ing  ia  used  bj  the  Sagas  of  Ked  Eric, 

itttala)  the  reference  is  apparently  to  etc.,   in   estimating  the  position   of 

Jumna,  but  no  doubt  in   reality  to  Violaud. 
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the  stars  aad  of  the  flights  of  birds,  such  as  the  ravens 
sacred  to  Odin  and  useful  to  the  navigator  from  the 
length  and  steadiness  of  their  flight.  Adam's  usual  com- 
putation is  by  the  day's  journey  of  twelve  hours,'  an 
obviously  uncertain  measure,  but  assumed  (on  the  Northern 
Seas)  to  average  about  fifteen  geographical  miles.  Still  more 
difficult  and  uncertain  was  such  a  reckoning  on  land ;  for 
there  all  depended  on  the  state  of  roads,  which  iu  Denmark 
were  excellent,  in  Sweden  poor,  and  in  Norway  and  the  Slav 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  almost  non-existent. 

It  must  remain  doubtful  how  far  the  Northern  knowledge 
of  the  world  extended  in  Adam's  time,  at  least  as  regards 
some  of  the  more  distant  and  obscure  regions;  and  It  is 
clear  that  wliile  he  preserves  a  notice  of  the  Vinland  or 
American  discoveries  to  the  West,  he  has  no  conceptiou  of 
the  White  Sea  and  Biarmaland  explorations  of  the  North- 
men to  the  East.  The  Scythia  of  the  Saxon  geographer 
includes  the  whole  of  Eastern  and  Northern  Europe  beyond 
German  limits,  and  comprises  not  only  Wendland  and  the 
modern  Kussia,  but  sometimes  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  as  well.  Thus  Birca  in  Sweden  is  a  Scythian  town, 
and  a  great  resort  for  Danish,  Norse,  and  other  Scythian 
traders ;  while  Harald  Hardrada,  in  his  Byzantine  service,  was 
conatantly  at  war  with  Scythians.*  Such  a  use  of  the  term 
is  hardly  satisfactory  from  a  geographical,  historical,  or 
racial  point  of  view,  and  it  is  complicated  by  Adam's 
employment  of  the  designation  Greece,  to  cover  all 
Christians  of  the  Eastern  Church,  from  Russia  to  Byzantium. 
As  to  the  latter,  our  author  makes  no  secret  of  hia  Roman 
prejudices.     The  Greek  schismatics,  he  believed,  were  quite 

'    The    same,     aucoiiliag     to    Dr  |  the  night  oevet  being  included. 

Stonn,    Studies     on     th»     Finland  '  Cf.  Ad.  i.  62,  64 ;  iii.  12  [chs. 

Voj/aga,    is   the    regular    meaniiig  47,  46,  130,  L&ppeuberg}.     See  tUo 

or  the  expresuoD  in  all  the  Sagtu,  |  Schols.  63,  S4. 
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as  far  removed  from  the  Christian  Faith  as  the  Barbarians,* 
and  he  feared  that  they  would  some  day  be  the  leaders  in 
the  seduction  of  all  Christendom,  in  that  dark  hour  when 
Antichrist  would  triumph,  when  Gog  and  Magog  would 
rage  against  the  saints,  and  when  the  Lord  would  send  fire 
upon  all  those  who  dwelt  at  ease  on  the  islands.*  This  time 
of  trial  Adam  sometimes  considered  to  be  very  near ;  the 
end  of  the  first  millennium,  and  the  tyranny  of  Harald 
Hardrada,  were' both  suggestive  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Keign  of  Evil,  after  a  thousand  years ;  and  although  in 
each  case  the  fulness  of  time  bad  not  arrived,  there  were 
many  signs  that  the  last  day  was  at  hand.  For  one  thing, 
the  Slavs  were  now  all  going  back  to  idolatry ;  and  no  long 
time  before  the  historian  wrote,  the  city  of  Hamburg  had 
been  destroyed  *  by  its  Pagan  enemies. 

As  to  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  Adam's  language  is 
confused  and  uncritical;  he  is  content  to  identify  them  all 
with  the  ancient  Hyperboreans;  and  in  the  spirit  of  classical 
and  mediaeval  philology  he  mingles  together  Goths  and 
Getae,  Danes  and  Dacians,  Swedes  and  Suevi.  The  last- 
named,  according  to  the  powerful  testimony  of  Orosius  and 
Solinus,  ODce  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and 
their  rough  mountainous  country  stretched  far  into  Scytbia 
up  to  the  Biphaean  Hills. 

The  Bremen  geographer  is  the  first  author  of  Latin 
Europe  to  give  us  the  (Slavonic  ?)  name  of '  Baltic,'  *  but  he  has 


capture  of  Eome  l)j  llie  Goths,  a.b. 
410.  Ezekiel'd  words  are  speciallj 
coDnected  vritb  tlici  supposed  mean- 
ing or  ialandi  attach«d  to  the  word 
Magog, 

*  Almost  certainlj  from  Bitli 
(white),  though  most  Latins  oon- 
neoted  it  with  BalUui,  '  a  belt. '  In 
Lithoaman  the  name  is  '  Baltai.' 


'  Under  the  nams  of  Barbarians, 
Adam  sometimes  groups  all  who  are 
not  ol  the  Latin  Churob,  both  Pagaua 
and  Greek  Cbhatians. 

'  Ad.  L  28  [oh.  22,  Lappenberg]; 
of.  Ezekiel  ixxix.  4, 

•  An  earlier  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel  is  seen  b;  Adam 
i    !S  [ch.   22,   Lappenbei^,  in    ' 
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aomewhat  distorted  notions  of  its  shape,  nnd  consequently  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  island,  or  archipelago;  for  in 
treating  of  this  vast  region  the  writer  commonly  hovera 
between  these  three  conceptions.^  In  one  passage,  however,  he 
frankly  surrenders  himself  to  the  influence  of  the  personal 
testimony  of  '  some  who  knew  the  country  well,'  and  asserts 
roundly  that  the  Baltic  was  entirely  encompassed  by  land. 
His  informants  declared  that  they  had  been  overland  all  the 
way  from  Sweden  to  'Greece,'  and  but  for  the  barbarism  of 
the  peoples  dwelling  on  this  route,  not  so  many  would  be 
found  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea  passage.  In  other 
words,  men  preferred  to  cross  the  Baltic  sooner  than  pass 
through  the  Finnish  tribes  of  the  Eastern  shorelands. 

It  is  strange  that  on  the  question  of  the  Northern 
£uxine,  where  Adam  had  abundant  information  from 
Danish  and  other  contemporaries  who  had  sailed  over  a 
great  part  of  it,^  he  yet  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the 
traditions  of  ancient  writers  usually  destitute  of  all  first- 
hand information  or  original  value.  At  the  same  time,  he 
does  not  neglect  (as  some  would  have  done)  the  true 
guidance  that  offered  itself;  be  only  weakens,  he  does  not 
obliterate  it  by  his  traditions ;  and  herein '  we  have  an 
excellent  cxnmple  of  his  method  and  a  good  illustration  of 
his  characteristic  merits  and  defects.  Martianns  Capella 
declared  that  the  Maeotid  Marsh,  washing  the  Scj/tkian  shore  or 

'  As  vaa  the  case  vdtb  his  more  Sueonia  even  to  Greece'].     On  the 

ignorsot  'Authorities'  of  antiquilj-;  I  other  hand,  Adam  makea  Ualagland 

■cveral  of  thi^sc  made  Scandinavia  a  or  Heiligland  (Halogaland)  a  sepsnte 

group  of  islea ;    Ptolemy  drew  it  as  island  from  Scandioavik,  aud  gronp* 

one  large  ieland ;  with  Adam  begins  it  with  Vinland,  iv.  10,  37,  38  [oha. 

the   tendency   towardfl    tlie   true  or  ■  217,  246-247,  Leppenberg], 

peninsular    conception,   iv.    15    [ch.   i  '  At  least  as  far  aa  the  Gulf  of 

223,  Lappenberg.      'Some  well  ac-  Finland  to  the  north-east. 

quainted  with   the   localities  assert  *  Viz.  in  the  Bnltio  queation. 
that  men  bare  gone  overland,  from  ] 
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desert  of  the  Getae,  was  the  limit  of  that  fourth  gulf  of  Europe, 
which  commenced  at  the  Hellespont;  thia  Marsh,  accordiDg 
to  the  same  authority,  was  itself  a  bay  of  the  Northern 
Ocean;  and  Adam  is  evidently  disposed  to  think'  that  the 
Baltic  (otherwise  the  Eastern,  Barbarian,  or  Scythian  Gulf) 
formed  the  connection  between  the  Marsh  in  question  and 
the  Northern  Seas,  which  by  these  channels  might  be  said 
to  encircle  Scythia.  Einhard,  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne, 
is  also  regarded  as  an  important  authority  here;  true,  he  had 
given  no  name  to  this  long  and  narrow  gulf,  which  stretched 
for  an  unknown  distance  from  west  to  east,^  while  in  breadth 
it  never  exceeded  a  hundred  miles;  but  in  the  main 
his  description'  is  quoted  and  adopted,  without  disimte 
in  some  places,  and  with  slight  modi6cation  in  others.  In 
the  spirit  of  his  teacher,  Adam  places  Birca  in  Guthlc 
Sweden,  just  opposite  the  town  of  Jumna  aud  tiie  mouth  of 
the  Oder,  and  declares  that  the  breadth  of  the  Baltic  from 
South  to  North  was  very  moderate,  and  that  the  length  had 
never  been  properly  computed.  Yet  the  Bremen  chrtmicler 
is  aware  that  the  Baltic  was  not  entirely  confined  to  a  main 
channel  running  due  east  and  west,  but  that  it  threw  out 
arms  or  branches  far  and  wide  ;  he  was  also  aware  that  its 
breadth  increased  as  it  penetrated  into  the  Continent.  Once 
more,  the  vague  dogmatism  of  Einhard  upon  the  'unknown 
length '  of  the  gulf  (though  confirmed  by  King  Harald '  of 
Norway  and  Ganuz  Wolf  the  Dane)  is  corrected  by  the 
narrative  of  some  Danish  mariners,  who  themselves  related 
how  with  a  favouring  breeze  they  had  gone  in  a  month  from 
'  Above  thu  Maeotid  Marsh.' 


'  On  ths  Baltic  of.  Ad.  iv,  10, 
11,  16,  and  20  [ctu.  217,  218,  223, 
229,  l^ppenberg],  whioh  last  follows 
CapeUa  and  Einhard  more  doubtfiill;, 
and  ScholB.  115,  117,  121.  The 
qnotations  are  mostly  from  Einhard's 
Uf*  <^  Charles  the  Oreat,  ch.  12. 


'  Ignoring  the  northern  bend  o( 
the  inland  eea,  as  a  whole. 

*  Harilrada,  who  had  in  rain 
attempted  to  reckon  the  size 
(whether  the  area  or  the  volame 
is  not  clear)  of  the  Boltio. 
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their  own  country  to  Ostrofjard  in  Eussia.'  Around  the 
Baltic  Adam  groups — correctly  enough — a  Dumber  of  peoples 
aod  races :  ^  Danes,  on  the  southern  shore  towards  Saxony ; 
Slavs,  within  and  without  the  diocese^  of  Hamburg,  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Oder ;  Pomeranians,  Poles,  and  Wends, 
beyond  the  Oder;  Bussians  in  the  Far  East ;  Northmen  and 
Swedes  on  the  North.  The  kingdom  of  Russia,  or  '  Euzzia,' 
he  regards  as  the  most  distant  and  extensive  province  of 
the  Wends,  terminating  the  Baltic  Gulf  on  the  East ;  to  the 
north  of  Bussia,  and  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Baltic, 
he  seems  to  place  the  Land  of  Women  (or  of  Amazons)  and 
the  home  of  the  Turks,  perhaps  supposed  to  lie  between 
Bussia  and  Sweden. 

Adam  was  well  aware  that  the  Baltic  joined  the  Western, 
Britannic,  or  German  Sea,  itself  a  part  of  the  all-encircling 
and  infinite  ocean,  by  which  men  could  sail  round  from 
Scandinavia  to  the  Byzantine  lands ;  one  section  of  this 
journey,  the  passage  from  Denmark  to  England,  might  be 
made  in  three  days  with  a  favourable  wind.^  To  the  south 
of  the  Britannic  Sea  was  Saxony  (itself  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Bliine,  as  '  Slavia '  by  the  Elbe)  and  Frisia, 
sometimes  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Saxony  ;  to  the  west  were 
the  Britons  ;  to  the  east  Danes  and  Northmen  ;  to  the  north 
the  Orkneys  and  Iceland, '  at  the  extremity  of  the  world ' ; 
thence  the  encompassing  ocean  flowed  westward  by  Ireland, 

1  On  the  Baltic  mvestigatioDS  of  Oder ;  with  the  Turlc*  ho  ooaples  the 

Harold  Hordrada  and  Ganui  Wolf,  Slavouio  Wiui,  Lami,  and  Sciiti. 

of.  Ad.  iv.  11  [ch.  21S,  Lappenberg],  <  On  the  Western  Ocean  or  North 

and    Schol.    llfl    on    Ruzzia    and  Sea  in  general,   cf.   id.  ii.  50;  cf. 

Oatrogard.  also.  ir.   10  ;   iii.    70  [cha.  89,  %n, 

'  On   the  peoples    of   the    Baltic  201,  Lappenberg],  the  1a«t  SBpecislly 

littoral,  of.   Ad.  i<.  16;  it.  \1,  13,  iefer«      to      Adalbert'e      projected 

\i  [ths.  62,  220-222,  Lappenherg).  journey  to  Denmark,  Sweden,   Kor- 

'  Farrxhia.     Among  imaller  Slav  way,  tbs  OrknejB  and  Iceland,  from 

tribes   Adam    mentions    U'ilti  and  which    Svein    Estrithson    disraaded 

Lailicii    immediately    west    of   the  him. 
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eastward  by  Norway,  Tlie  northern  part  of  the  sea  was 
called  the  Ocean  of  Darkness,  and  the  chief  islands  herein 
were  Thule,  Gronland,'  Halagland,*  and  Vinland,  all 
apparently  supposed  to  lie  due  north  of  Norway,  close  to  the 
edges  of  the  abyss.  But  even  in  these  distant  lands  (where 
Adam  remarks  on  the  '  wild  vines  and  self-aown  wheat '  of 
Vinland),  and  in  regions  nearer  home,  he  does  not  merely 
give  us  a  list  of  names,  but  he  clothes  these  dry  bones 
with  something  of  a  body.  For  in  most  of  the  countries  he 
touches  on  he  has  many  a  detail  to  tell  us  about  the  soil 
and  its  products,  the  animals  and  the  people  of  various 
regions,  their  mode  of  life,  their  language,  and  their  real 
or  supposed  relationship  to  other  races ;  in  all  this  he  is 
constantly  reminding  us  of  his  superiority  to  the  common 
mediaeval  writer. 

So  far,  we  have  followed  Adam  in  his  treatment  of 
Northern  lands  from  two  centres,  or  geographical  points 
of  vantage, — the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea ;  but  his  most 
elaborate  clesciiptions  are  compiled  from  a  third — his  own 
town  of  Bremen  and  country  of  Saxony.  A  good  deal  of 
repetition,  and  even  contradiction,  is  caused  by  this  continual 
re-arrangement  of  his  scheme,  probably  due  to  revision  of 
his  material  at  different  periods ;  but  repetitions  and  con- 
tradictions are  notes  of  mediaeval  literature.  As  to  Saxony, 
be  is  content  to  repeat  from  Einhard  that  it  contained  no 
small  part  of  the  German  hinds,*  and  was  bounded  by  Frisia 
on  the  west,  by  Fraiiconia  and  Thuringia  on  the  south, 
by  Normania  on  the  north,  and  by  the  countty  of  the 
Obodritae  on  the  Oiist  It  is  equally  curious  that  he  says 
nothing  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  unless  he  includes  them 
'  Greenland.  |   [chs.   1'4,  66,  Lappenberg],  tha  Isat 

'  HalagaUnd  or  Halognland.  uiainl;  concerned  with  the  SUvonio 

•  Ad.  i.  1-fl,  from  Einhard,  Life  of  [>eople9  t«  the  East  of  Saxony  aa  far 
Charla,    16;    cf.  ako,   Ad.   u.    IB,   |   aa  KicT  ■  Chive.' 
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in  the  '  few  hills '  that  broke  the  Saxon  plain.  The  rivers 
of  this  region,  and  especially  the  Kibe,  now  maintaiued 
(according  to  Adam)  a  lai^e  ship  traffic ;  but  the  province 
grew  no  vines ;  and  here  we  have  no  doubt  an  allusion 
to  other  Gorman  districts  whose  wine  was  already  famous. 
From  his  own  observation,  or  theory,  he  adds  the  oompanson 
of  Saxony  to  a  triangle,  one  angle  stretching  south  to  the 
Rhine,  another  north  to  the  country  of  Hadelohe,  the  third 
east  beyond  the  Elbe,*  But  the  province  is  not  always 
defined  in  the  same  manner ;  for  both  a  wider  and  a  narrower 
conception  of  Saxonia  occur;  in  the  latter  sense,  it  is 
bounded  eastward  by  the  Elbe;*  in  the  former  it  reaches 
beyond  that  stream  and  includes  the  Nordalbingians  and 
the  Slavonic  Sorabi,  whose  land  stretched  far  into  Altmark. 
OQicially,  however,  the  eastern  border  of  the  Saxon  land 
was  defined  with  sufficient  clearness  by  Charles  the  Great 
and  later  Emperors ;  and  this  border  is  minutely  described 
by  Adam,  from  its  '  southern '  point  on  the  Elbe,  near 
Lanenburg,  to  its  'northern'  on  the  Baltic,  near  the  Bay 
of  Kiel.  The  details  here  given  may  have  been  drawn  from 
an  old  map  at  Bremen  or  elsewhere,  in  the  Bishop's  library, 
or  the  Chapter  archives;  but  if  so,  the  map  in  question 
cannot  have  been  very  scientific  For  Adam's  sketch 
distorts  Nordalbingia  no  less  than  Saxony  ;  and  as  the 
latter  has  the  Bhine  for  its  southern  boundary,  so  the 
former  has  the  Elbe. 

To    the    west,  beyond  the  Wapling  Marsh'  and    the 


'Ad,  L  1  [ch,  1,  Lappenborg]. 
From  ftngle  to  angle  waa  ft  jonmey 
of  three  daya,  except  for  the  part 
beyoad  the  EltMi,  where  the  Sorabi 
lived,  the  Nordalbingians  dwelling 
on  this  Bide  of  the  river. 

'  As  in  Einbard.  Od  the  wider 
sense,  ci.  Sohol.  19,  which  speaki  ol 


the  Sorabi  between  the  Elbe  and  Sata, 
and  'othera'  of  this  tribe  *a  living 
even,  bej^ond  the  Ara  in  Altmark. 
Perhaps  this  Baa  a  result  of  know- 
ledge acquired  by  Adam  during  bis 
residence  in  Magdeburg, 
'  The  modern  river  Wapel. 
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mouths  of  the  river  Wirraha,  Saxonia  was  bordered  or 
continued  by  Frisia,  a  maritime  region  inaccessible  from 
its  pathless  marshes.'  Orosius  had  said  the  same  thing 
about  Saxony  itaelf,  but  Adam  knew  the  country  too  well 
to  endorse  the  statement  for  his  own  time  ;  woods  and 
marshes  are  indeed  features  in  his  picture  of  this  region, 
cutting  off  one  yarjocAia  or  one  mark  from  auotlier,  but  the 
province,  as  a  whole,  watered  by  three  large  rivera,"  is  no 
longer  a  'pathless  waste.'  The  chronicler  touches  with  a 
light  hand,  and  apparently  with  little  interest,  the  geography 
of  Western  countries.  His  eye  is  fixed  on  the  wild  and 
little  known  regions  to  the  east  and  north,  and  in  this 
characteristic,  rare  enough  in  later  times,  and  extremely 
remarkable  in  a  German  ecclesiastic  of  the  eleventh  century, 
lies  no  small  part  of  hJs  value  to  the  modern  reader. 

To  the  East  of  Saxony,  Slavonia  or  Slavanta  is  defined 
as  the  most  extensive  province  of  Germany,  inhabited  by 
Vandals,  Wends,*  or  Wiimli,  lying  between  Elbe  and  Oder, 
and  shut  in  by  strong  barriers  of  woodland,  marsh,  or  river. 
Reckoning  with  it  the  countries  of  the  cognate  Poles  and 
Bohemians,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oder,  used 
the  same  language,  and  were  characterised  by  the  same 
habits,  it  was  fully  ten  times  greater  than  Saxony.  East- 
ward it  stretched  infinitely  far  to  Hungary,*  Bulgaria,*  and 
'Greece '(or  the  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Church);  its  breadth 
was  measured  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Baltic,  from  south  to 
north ;  and  on  its  western  extremity  it  touched  the  central 
districts  of  the  great  diocese  of  Hamburg-and-Bremen.     It 


'  Soh.  3,  which  gives  to  Frisia  47 
'pagi,' and  adds  hi  the  other  boun- 
dsriei  mentioned  in  the  text,  the 
marsh  nf  Emiegoe  and  the  Ocean. 

'  The  Elbe,  Wisurgea,  and  Ernies. 

•  The  name  Winuli  seoms  to  occur 


Btst  in  Adain,  and  is  perbapa  Lis  vari- 
atton  of  the  common  form  fVinedi 
or  yentti.  iVittiiliquiolivt  Wandali, 
ii.  18  [ch.  B4,  Lappenberg]. 
*  Ungria  and  Beguaria. 
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waa  divided  in  two  parts  by  the  river  Peene  or  Panis,'  and 
the  Western  Slavs  od  '  this '  side  of  the  stream  *  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  ot  Hamburg.  It  was  of  these  Western  Slavs, 
near  Magdeburg  and  Hambui^,  that  Adam  knew  most;  he 
was  less  acquainted  with  those  between  the  middle  Elbe  and 
Oder ;  he  Iiad  but  a  v^ue  idea  of  the  trans-Oder  nations. 
Yet  the  trade  of  Bremen  with  Jumna  and  other  Baltic 
havens  had  spread  a  certain  knowledge  even  of  these  more 
distant  races,  and  Adam  is  perhaps  not  free  from  the  common 
tendency  of  reserving  his  highest  admiration  for  the  remote, 
obscure,  and  strange.  The  'noble  city'  of  Jumna'  waa 
strongly  hostile  to  the  Faith ;  and  Saxons  were  only  allowed 
to  live  there  if  they  dissembled  their  Christianity,  and  did  not 
insist  on  practising  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  public  But 
BO  notable  a  store  of  merchandise  was  there  to  be  found, 
and  so  many  rarities  could  only  be  obtained  in  its  market, 
that  peoples  of  every  nation  and  climate  locked  to  it. 
From  Hamburg  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  was  seven 
days'  journey  by  land  ;  and  on  the  other  side  men  took  ship 
from  Jumna  eastwards  to  the  Laud  of  the  Prussians*  and 


'  On  the  divisions  of  SUvsnia  and 
the  river  Panis,  cf.  Ad.  ii,  18  ;  iii. 
18  (ohs.  et,  137,  Lappenbeig],  the 
last  OD  tbe  progresa  of  Clinstiaaitj 
beyond  the  Elbe  ;  Gje3ebnji.ht  and 
L&ppenb«rg,  in  their  cotitrovtrsy 
about  Adam's  Slavmiia,  seem  to  ignore 
this  division  hj  the  river  Panie. 

^As  to  whoa  Adam's  delniled  de- 
scriptions eontniBt  forcibly  nith  his 
meagre  and  obscure  noticeaof  the  ni 
distant  Slavs,  What  he  says  of  the 
latter  is  generally  introduced  with  a 
dicitur.  Of  course  the  )iagan  Slavs 
were  really  outside  his  province,  as 
historian  of  the  Church  of  Hamburg. 

'Called  JitniJicdibyHelmondiuB,  i. 
2  ;  it  must  have  been  on  the  site  of,  or 


near  to,  the  modem  SicinaiiSiuU  or 
JVollin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder. 
Here  the  products  of  Byzantium, 
and  even  perhaps  some  of  India, 
were  to  be  found  :  ef.  Hejd,  Cwn- 
mene  du  Levant,  i.  77-78 ;  Storch, 
Gemalde  da  rumscltcn  Hcichs,  iv.  4S. 
'  On  the  Province  (miscalled  iilt) 
of  Semland  (  =  Zem]ya  !),  and  tbe 
other  Baltic  Islands  adjoiniDg  the 
Slav  coasts,  cf.  Ad.  iv.  18  [rh.  225, 
Lsppcnbergl.  Ou  the  Vistula,  cf. 
Ad.  i.  2  1  ii.  78  [cha.  2,  117,  I^ppen- 
berg].  Einhftid,  Life  of  Charlie,  15. 
The  name  Wissula,  Wisara,  or  Fisula 
{=  ViUula)  is  applied  by  Adam  not 
only  to  the  great  Wendiah  river,  but 
also  to  the  Sa.\on  stream  Weeer  or 
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the  Russian  port  of  Ostrogard,  a  voyage  of  fourteen  days. 
Adam  knows  nothing  except  the  name  of  the  Vistula,  but 
he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  PrussianB.  The  island 
of  Semland  or  Samland,- which  they  inhabited,  was  on  the 
borders  of  the  Poles  and  Russians ;  and  as  a  people  they 
were  beyond  dispute  the  most  humane  of  mankind,  ever 
ready  to  assist  ship-wrecked  mariners,  setting  little  value  on 
gold  and  silver,  but  umcli  on  their  store  of  furs,  and  especially 
on  their  marten  skins,  which  they  bartei-ed  for  articles  of 
clothing,^  Excellent  in  all  other  respects,  they  had  a  fierce 
hatred  of  Christianity,  guarding  their  sacred  groves  and 
fountains  with  jealous  care  against  the  approach  of  visitors. 
They  were  blue-eyed,  red-faced,  and  hirsute  in  appearance ; 
their  food  was  horse-flesh ;  their  driok  mares'  milk  or  even 
blood ;  and  their  government  was  utterly  democratic,  for  they 
endured  no  lordship  among  themselves.  In  all  this  Adam 
is  perhaps  (like  Tacitus)  contrasting  the  savage  virtues  of 
a  primitive  ideal  with  the  civilised  corruptions  of  a  more 
'refined'  society.* 

Rvxda  or  Russia,  the  last  and  greatest  province  of  the 
Wends,  called  OUrogard  by  the  barbarous  or  pagan  Danes, 
and  by  some  others  Hungard  or  Ckungard  (as  being  the 
original  home  of  the  Huns)  is  described  by  our  author 
as  one  might  speak  of  a  fertile  garden,^  abounding  with  every 
good  thing.*     The  metropolis  of  the  country  was  the  proud, 


Visarga  [u.  78  ;  ch.  117,  Lappen- 
berg],  ivhile  Eiuhard  likewise  ap]Hfars 
to  intcrdiange  these  terms. 

'  Adam  especially  nientions  the 
women's  gannenta  called  faldtmet  or 
/eUlr. 

°  lathis  connection  we  may  notice 
the  journeys  of  the  famous  merchant 
Vidgaut  of  'Samland,'  who  travelled 
widely  in  the  Russian  plains,  c.  A.n.   [   88,  118,  llfl,  on  Ruzria  and  Ostro- 
1110-1120,  OS  wellas  iLe 'Suuiland'   I   gaiii    [dib.    66,   218,   2n,   Lappen- 


ship!),  which,  accordingto  Adam  him- 
oolf,  frequented  the  Swediah  mark  of 
Birca ;  cf.  Rafn,  Antu/uitia  raaaa, 
ii.  134,  etc.  ;  Adam  in  Pertz,  M.G. 
S3,  vii,  305  ;  and  Heyd,  Commerce 
du  Levant,  i,  75-76. 

^  The  Scholiast,  116,  expressly  calls 
it  so. 

'Adam,  iv.  11,  13,  10,  and  Sche. 
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ambitious  Kiev  or  'Chive,'  emulous  of  the  sceptre  of  Con- 
stantioople,  that  brightest  glory  of  Greece. 

All  these  natione  beyond  the  Oder, — Pomeraniaas,  Poles, 
PrussiaDs,  Bohemians,  and  Russians, — are  included  in  Adam's 
'  Skvonia '  in  the  wider  sense  of  that  word ;  for  (as  in  the 
case  of  Saxony)  hia  use  of  the  term  varies  greatly  in  ex- 
teusion.i  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  the  narrower  sense 
that  he  is  speaking,  when  he  tells  us  that  Churches  had  been 
set  up  everywhere  in  Slav-land,  and  that  the  country  was 
divided  into  eighteen  districts.*  There  are  few  mediaeval 
subjects  more  confusing  than  the  distribution  of  the  Slavonic 
peoples  and  their  proper  nomenclature.  For  although  their 
tribes  appear  to  have  been  fixed  in  their  habitations,  they 
have  all  the  evasiveness  of  Xomade  races,  through  the  in- 
cessant combinations  and  dissolutions  of  national  groups. 

Through  the  cloud  of  names  and  details  given  by  Adam, 
in  his  detailed  summary  of  the  South  Baltic  Slavs,  we  may 
discern  the  definite  existence  of  this  race  in  Eastern 
Holstein,'  in  the  blands  of  Fehniarn  and  Biigen,  in  Mecklen- 
burg, in  East  and  West  Prussia,  and  in  Pouierania.  The 
people  of  Kiigen,  near  Jumna  and  the  mouth  of  the  Panis, 
were  unique*  in  their  valour  and  their  enjoyment  of  kingly 
government ;    they   were  powerful,   piratical,'  and    fiercely 

berg].      The    extrema    aptness    ot  \  Sch.  117  [chs.  225,  226,  L*ppenb«is]. 


Adam's  lefereDoe  to  Kiev  or  '  Chive 
and  its  ambitions  needs  no  ouipha 
I  For  the  wider  sense,  cf.  Ad. 
13,    IS;   iv.   13;    for  tlis 
ii.  24.  40,  4S-17,   89  ;  iii.  19  [ehs. 
BO,  86,  ail,  6S,  138,  S3,  8a-87,  105, 
I^ppcnberK]. 


Kiigen  was  not  fsr  from  Jumna. 

°  Like  the  men  of  Fehmam  or 
Fembre,  cf.  the  Imhra  at  Ftmbra  of 
Ad.  iv.  IS,  IS  [cha.  223,  226, 
Lappenberg].  Febmvn  is  called 
Inibra  on  a  cbart  of  the  fourteenth 

ituiy.     Elsewhere,  ii.  19  [uh.  06, 


'  Perhaps  the  sub>divisiona  of  the  |  LsppenliergJ.  Adam  seems  to  place 

diocese  of  Oldenburg.  |  the  Ruiii,   Bugi,   ov  Ri;geu   folk  st 

'  About  the  modern  Oldenburg  and  I  the  mouth  of  the  Psnis, — I'n  kottio 

the  port  of  HriUiienhafen.  '  Pcanisft'Tii, — adjoining  the  town  of 

*  Among  tliu  Slave.  Ad.  iv.  18,  and  Diniiue.      He  is  the  Gret  to  locale 
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pagan ;  later  writers  celebrate  their  devotion  to  trade,  and 
notice  the  resort  of  fishermen  to  their  island  iu  the  November 
of  each  jear.  The  town  of  Retra,  four  days'  journey  from 
Hamburg,  and  apparently  situated  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Panis,  was  the  capital  of  the  chief  Slavonic  tribe  and 
the  metropolis  of  all  the  Slavs ;  and  here  was  a  famous  idol- 
temple,  where  a  Christian  bishop  named  John  had  paid  with 
his  life  for  his  ill-timed  preaching.' 

Adam  quits  Slavonia  with  a  short  reference  to  the  Oder, 
that  greatest  of  Slavonic  rivers,  which  rose  in  the  depths  of 
forests  like  the  Elbe,  and  near  its  source  was  not  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  latter,  though  in  its  lower  course  it  divei^ed 
widely.  The  chronicler  now  passes  to  Scandinavia,  the  next 
great  division  of  his  topography,  which  he  considers  as '  almost 
wholly  divided  into  islands,'  but  already  grouped  in  three 
great  realms,  federations,  or  peoples, — of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark.  Of  these  he  takes  the  last  first,  probably  as 
the  nearest  to  his  home,  and  as  one  of  the  lands  with  which 
ho  was  most  intimately  acquainted.  It  was  bounded  to  the 
south  by  the  Eyder,*  and  was  severed  from  Norway  by  the 
strait  called  Otto's  Sound,^  where  the  Restorer  of  the  Empire 


tbU  tribe !  Widukind  (Hi.  Bi),  is  the 
first  to  meutioii  them.  No  tribe  of 
Slara  wu  more  oelebrsted  in  the 
twelTth  -  oentuiy  chronialers.  On 
Magnopoiui,  eivitai  iruslila  Obodri- 
lorum,  bud  tbe  HeoklenburR  Slavs, 
cf.  Ad.  iii.  SO,  19,  50  [chs.  I3S, 
1S9, 166,  167,  Luppenberg] ;  ibid,  (at 
SaaiiAuTg  or  Raaupurg  and  other 
oitiet  of  the  Obodriti.  The  Lingoues, 
bejond  the  Obodriti,  mentioned  I17 
Adam,  occur  in  the  nintli-centurj 
Annalg  of  Fulda.  At  tho  mouth  of 
the  Pania  was  the  town  of  Dimint. 

>  Ad.   iii.    50    [ch.    187,   Lappen- 
bwg}.     Tba  tarople  was  dedicated  to 


Redigad,  the  RUdtgoit  of  Thietmar, 
vi.  17;  it  eeeme  to  have  been  on  an 
island  in  a  lake  or  marsh. 

'  As  fixed  by  the  Emperor  Conlad 
and  b;  Cuut  Uie  Great.  The  region 
between  the  Ejder  [of.  iv.  1,  oh.  208, 
Lappenberg],  and  the  gtllfaud  March 
of  Slia  tor  the  Sieswig  March)  divided 
Denmark  from  Saxony  and  Nordal- 
bingia.  Thisstripof  German  territory 
was  now  possessed  by  Denmark  ;  Ad. 
ii.  3,  54  [chs.  BO,  03,  Lappenberg]. 

*  la  euiti  angulum,  qui  WendUa 
dicitur,  Adam,  iv.  1  [cb.  20S,  Lappen- 
berg]. In  iv.  1«  tch.  223,  lappen- 
berg].    Wendila  ii  an  iilaTid. 
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made  bia  way  to  the  Northern  Sea  at  the  extremity  of 
JuUaud.^  The  wood  of  Isaruho  in  which  the  Eyder  rose 
waB  a  more  effectttal  wall  of  partition  between  Gerninny 
and  Denmark  than  the  river ;  to  the  south-east  the  forest 
stretched  away  to  the  Slav  town  of  Llubicen,  or  Old 
Ltibeck. 

Jutland  is  characterised  by  Adam  (almost  in  the  terms 
of  a  modern  handbook^  as  sterile,  the  soil  thickly  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  the  population  thin  and  scattered  ;  its  only 
towns  of  any  note  lay  upon  inlets  of  the  sea.*  From  one 
of  its  three  chief  ports  called  Sliaswig  or  Schleswig,  ships 
sailed  to  Slavonia,  Sweden,  Semland,  and  '  Greece '  (in  which 
Ostrogard  or  Eussia  is  obviously  included) ;  from  another, 
Eipa,  men  journeyed  to  Frisia,  England,  and  Saxony ;  from 
Aarhus  was  the  route  to  Norway  and  the  Danish  leles, 
the  chief  of  which  was  'Seland'  or  Zealand,  in  the  depths 
of  the  Baltic,  containing  the  royal  seat  of  tlie  Danirih  Kings 
at  R6skildfc*and  the  gold  hoards  of  the  Vikings.*  Thence 
one  might  look  across  to  Scania  or  the  southernmost  and 
peninsular  province  of  Sweden,  then  reckoned  as  the  'last 
part'  of   Denmark.*     Finally,  among  these  outlying  Dane- 


'  At  Lymfiord,  the  modem  Veiid- 
s;w«l ;  cf.  Saio  Qrammsticns,  hk.  x., 
Sch.95.  Jat]and  iaUaaiaeia-mirina 
in  Adam.  u.  3  ;  iv.  1  [cha.  90,  20S, 
Lappeuberg].  Dania  traia-marina 
includea  the  Daniab  hiee  and  Si^niu. 
InAdftm,iv.5  [ch.  212,  Lajipenberg], 
a  numWr  of  diatance-reclcoiiinga  are 
given  betweeu  Selaod  or  Zealand, 
Jutland,  Fune,  Scania,  Aorhua,  Liind- 
(ona),  and  the  Strait  of  Norway  (tlie 
Kattegat)  on  the  north,  aa  wrll  as 
Xa  the  Sinua  Slavoniem  on  tlie  south. 

^  E.g.  the  three  Bishoprics  of  Slioa- 
»-ig  (Schleswig),  Rija,  and  Aarhua, 
cf.  Bede,  HM.  Ecc.  i.  lf> ;  Adam,  i. 
27,  59,  61  ;  ii,  3,  34  ;  and  iv.  1  [chs. 


21,  i6-47,  50,  77,  208,  Lappenbei^ 
Sliaswig  WBB  namoJ  from  the  arm  of 
the  Baltic  ualled  blia  on  which  it 
stood ;  its  harbour  n'oa  also  named 
ffeidaia.  Very  little  is  added  to 
Adam's  deacriptioa  of  Jutland  by 
Helmoldus,  Saso  Gramnialicns,  aud 
Arnold  the  Slav  chrouicler,  except 
that  the  latter  places  the  jimaioiit 

'  '  Roschild'  or '  Roschald'  in  Adam. 

*  Of  Copenhagen,  orHa/iiia,  Adam 
says  nothing.  Savo  nrammaticna,  c 
A.D.  1180,  is  the  tirst  to  mention  it ; 
cf.  Ad.  iv.  5,  8  [ohB.  212,  213, 
Lappenberg]. 

'  Ad.  iv.  7  [ch.  214,  Lappenbei^]. 
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lands,  besides  Bomholm '  {Holmus  or  Hvlmo)  in  the  Baltic, 
famous  as  a  good  harbour  for  ships  on  their  way  to  'Greece' 
and  the  Barbarian  lands  of  the  East,  comes  Helgoland  or 
Heligoland  *  in  the  North  Sea,  confused  by  Adam  with  one 
of  the  Frisian  islets,  and  identified  with  the  old  cyclic  story 
of  a  country  ever  shrinking  before  the  storms  of  ocean.' 

And  now,  passing  beyond  the  Danish  Isles,  'another 
world,'  in  our  chronicler's  imagination,  was  revealed  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  'extensive  regions  of  the  north 
hitherto  almost  unknown,'  where  King  Svein,  the  son  of 
Estrith,  for  twelve  years  had  fought  and  journeyed.  From 
his  report  of  the  land,  if  that  might  be  trusted,  it  was  certain 
no  one  could  traverse  Norway  in  less  than  one  month,  or 
Sweden*  in  less  than  two  ;  but  in  this  reckoning  the  Danish 
Scania  is  not  included  ;  the  latter  was  commonly  assumed 
to  e.ytend  to  the  narrow,  hilly,  wooded  neck  of  land  called 
Smaland,  beyond  which  '  Gothia '  and  '  Suedia '  began. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  world,  stretching  into  the 
extremest  region  of  the  north,  was  the  mountainous  and 
infertile  Norway,  commencing  at  the  'prominent  rocks' 
overhanging  the  Baltic  Straits,  and  then  bending  backwards 
towards  the  Pole,  and  encircling  the  shore  of  ocean  with  ita 
winding  coasts,  till  at  the  Eiphaean  Hills,  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  it  ceased  together  with  the  weary  earth 
itself. 

'Ad.    i».   8,   10  [chB.   SIB,   223,  Adam,  wm  now  Bcarcdy  eight  milw, 

L«ppenberg].  its  bi'eadth  four. 

*  Otherwise   'FHhr'   or    'Farria,'  'A    story    also    associat«d   with 

>dam,  iv.  8,  and  Sch.  104  [eh.  216,  Taprobane  in  Solinna,  etc. 

LappenbergJ.      The  older   name   of  *  This  leaser  Sweden  included  the 

Fo^elislamt  \a  also  given  by  Adam,  vrhole  region  between   SBj'  and  62° 

who    places   it    near   to    FrUia   or  N.  Lat..  and  for  this  Svein's  estimata 

Witara,  thi-ee  days'  rowing-voyage  ia  not  excessive.     Cf.  on  acandinsvia, 

from  KngUnd,  over  against  Ha^tloa  Ad.  ii    ii,  SS  ;   iv.  24,  £S,  SO,  31, 

or  £'a<f«2n,  to  the  sontb  ot  the  Elbe  32   [cba.    SS-eS,    282-233,    3S9-S41, 

estuat;.      Its  length,   according  to  Lappenberg];    and    Sohe.    122-132. 
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In  hiB  '  Sweden,'  a  land  rich  in  cereals  aad  honey,  richest 
of  all  in  cattle,  Adam  followa  carefully  the  local  divisions 
of  '  Svithiod '  and  '  Ganthiod,'  ^ — the  former  including  the 
r^on  about  Lake  Malar,  the  cradle  of  the  Swedish  king- 
dom, and  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  marshy  depression 
in  which  Lakes  Wener  and  Wettern  lie.  Among  the  towns 
of  Sweden  the  most  notable  were  Birca  and  Upeala,*  of 
which  the  former,  in  the  'middle'  of  the  country,  looked 
straight  across  the  Baltic  towards  Jumna ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  Adam's  conception  of  the  Northern  Pontus  requires  a 
main  direction  east  and  west,  though  allowing  for  an  arm 
or  branch  which  tended  towards  the  Pola  To  this  Birca, 
perhaps  the  Isle  of  Bj5rko  in  Lake  Malar,  resorted  Danes, 
Northmen,  Slavs,  Sembi,  and  other  Scythian  peoples  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  all  attracted  thither  by  its  admirable 
position,  almost  equi -distant  from  every  Baltic  coast.' 
Upsala,  or  Ubsola,  accounted  a  holy  city  (just  as  Birca  was 
reckoned  a  leading  market),  and  possessing  a  famous  heathen 
temple,  where  Odin,  Thor,  and  Freya  were  appeased  with 
human   sacrifice,   is    but    slightly   noticed    in    the   Bremen 


Much  of  this  is  froiu  Solitnu,  chs.  15, 
17,  80;  Paul  the  Deacon,  History  of 
the  Lo-mharda,  i,  5 ;  and  Msrtianus 
Capello,  S63,  66S,  683.  Aa  to 
chief  town  Trondlyem  (Nidaros),  and 
the  rontes  from  Norway  thither,  Adam 
givea  UB  nothing  of  special  valuo. 

'  Eioept  that 'Gauthiod' is  pushed 
b;  Adam  a  little  too  fai  north,  and 
Sudermania  included  in  it;  iv.  21, 
and  Sch.  126  ;  cf.  also  iii.  14  [chs. 
182,  230,  Lapp.].  The  rivor  Qnlk- 
Elba,  the  Albie  or  Elbe  of  Scandi- 
navia, flowing  'through  the  midst  of 
the  Gothic  peoplea'  into  the  ocean, 
on  whose  right  were  Goths  and  Danes, 
and  on  whose  left  Northmen  only,  ia 
the  modem  Gbtha-Elf. 


»Ad.  iv.  20,  28,  28;  i.  82;  Sch. 
121  [chs.  47,  229.  234,  238,  Lapp.]. 
The  Gothic  capital  Scarane  (the 
modem  Skaraborg)  near  Lake  Wener, 
ii.  66,  may  be  added.  Adam  diridea 
Oolhia  into  tVeatra-Oothia  and  Odro- 
Oolhia,  the  former  lying  nearest  to 
Scania,  the  latter  stretohiug  U.  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birca. 

'  E.g.  frorn  Scani»,  five  days,  from 
'Euizia'  (Ofltrogard),  five,  (tsgreat- 
nesa  seems  to  have  ended  about  1220, 
when  it  was  sacked  by  Esthonian 
pirates ;  but  even  in  the  twelfth 
conturv  Visby,  in  Gothland,  had  al- 
ready quite  eclipsed  Birea;  of.  Ad.  Sch. 
138.  On  Upaala,of.  Ad.  it.  28,  27,  28 
[chs.  234-237,  Lappeubcrg]. 
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AoDalist ;  yet  brief  as  are  his  words,  Adam  seems  not  un- 
mindful of  the  unique  position  of  the  city,  the  first  true 
centre  of  Swedish  nationality,  one  qf  the  most  ancient 
homes  of  Northern  letters,  and  even  more  sacred  (and  so 
more  prominent)  in  Pagan  than  in  Christian  times. 

Between  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  to  the  north  of  the 
latter,  Adam  places  various  Finnish  tribes  inhabiting  the 
western  parts  of  Halland  and  reaching  down  to  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  the  'Scrito-Fions'  of  several  mediaeval  writers.' 
Still  further  towards  the  north-east  lived  pagan  'North- 
men,' of  monstrous  life  and  visage,  and  given  to  magic 
and  incantations,  by  which  they  could  even  draw  great 
fish  out  of  the  sea.  Their  dwarfish  stature,  bearded  women, 
huntsmen's  habits,  and  rare  and  precious  furs — black  fox, 
black  hare,  white  marten,  and  so  forth — are  suggestive  (in 
Adam's  description)  of  the  Lapp  branch  of  that  great  Finnish 

hilly  countrj  on  the  Scythian  Ooesn 
{iv.  12;  edition  by  Finder  and  Parthey, 
p.  201);  even  Procopiue,  in  the  middle 
o{  the  Bixth  neutury.  hod  heard  the 
nsroe  of  the  '  SurithiphiiiB, '  Anecdota, 
edition  by  l3alnbert,ie&6, p. 602;  King 
aifrcd  (e.  A.D.  890)  haa  much  mora 
deliiiite  knowledge  of  the  'Scrida- 
finnaa.'  and  in  the  'Geography  of 
Europe,'  whicli  he  adds  to  Orosiua, 
evidently  means  to  place  them  in  our 
Lapland  ;  while  Olaua  Magnus,  five 
centuries  after  Adam  of  Bremen, 
describes  'Scricfinnia'  as  the  land 
between  Finmark  and  Biarmia  {e.g. 
between  Hammerieat  and  Archangel ; 
cf.  Hislorio  de  gentibiu  Hplen- 
Irionalibus,  L  4.  With  this  agrees 
Sebastian  Cabot's  world-map  of  1544, 
and  Gerard  Mercator'a  map  of  Bussia 
in  his  1 695  Atlxs.  See  also  Hakluyt, 
Voyages,  i.  p,  283  (edition  of  1598- 
IBOO). 


'  Cf.  Ad.  iv.  24,  as  [«hs.  232-233, 
Lappenberg] ;  Saio  Grammatieus, 
Hittoria  DaTiToe,  hk.  i.,  Frtf.;  Paul 
the  Deacon,  L  G,  who  explains  the 
term  '  Scrito- Finns '  by  the  German 
word,  xhrtUeti  {stride),  probably  refer- 
ring to  the  movements  of  these  people 
on  Buow-ahocB ;  of.  the  proverb  Die 
Sonne  teheini,  da-  Scknre  /SlU,  rfer 
Pinne  lehTeilel.  Weinhold,  Alt-Nor- 
diicke$  Leben,  p.  307,  and  Pescliel, 
ErcUcunde,  p.  88.  Saxo  places  Hel- 
ringland,  the  capiUl  of  the  Skrik- 
Finne,  or  Scrito-Finns,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  In  iv. 
26  [ch.  233,  Lappenberg],  Adam 
repeats  a  siunmary  of  the  borders  and 
neighbours  of  Sweden  ;  to  the  south 
the  Baltic,  t«  the  north  the  Scrito- 
Finns,  to  the  east  the  Riphaean  HiUe, 

The  Rarennese  Geographer  (c.  a, p. 
650)  places  the  'patria  Scirdifen- 
nonim  et  BerefennoTum '  in  a  cold 
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stock  which  in  the  eleventh  century  covered  all  the  oorth 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Wiistern  Asia,  from  the  Latitude  of 
Novgorod.  As  to  some  of  these  Hyperborean  peoples,  ancient 
wisdom  had  recorded  that  many  virtues  long  since  driven 
out  of  the  civili?.ed  world  still  lingered  among  these  'out- 
casts,' and  this  tradition  the  historian  did  not  venture 
wholly  to  reject ;  unhappily,  he  knew  the  Danes  too  well 
to  suppose  that  vice  was  absent  from  their  nature.  Of 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  ^  he  knew  leas,  and  so  thought  more. 
Their  temperance  and  dpvotion  he  declared  were  alike 
marvellous;  their  life  was  patriarchal  and  'moat  noble'; 
untouched  by  luxury,  and  living  in  a  bracing,  barren,  and 
hilly  country,  they  were  the  bravest  of  men  in  war  and  the 
most  righteous  in  peace;  the  faults  of  piracy  and  passion 
were  alone  to  be  recorded.*  Thus  in  many  ways  these 
Arctic  races  (like  the  Prussians)  are  idealised  by  the  Bremen 
chronicler,  as  the  Old  Germans  had  been  by  the  moralising 
criticism  of  Tacitus,  eager  to  find  a  contrast  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  a  luxurious  society.  Yet  even  here  Adam  does 
not  surrender  himself  altogether  to  romance ;  and  he 
carefully  distinguishes  between  the  more  prosperous  and 
settled  families  of  the  Scandinavian    farming    class,  who 

tains,  but  they  inceBaantly  nvAged 
the  lowlands. 

^  Oq  the  peoples,  maniiers,  etc.,  of 
Scandinai-ia  and  Prussia,  of.  Ad.  iv. 
18,  21,  22-24,  25,  2B.  27,  30,  31 
[rhs.  225-227,  2,10-23S,  238-210,  L«p- 
panberg],  and  3oha.  118,  128,  125, 
131,  13S,  137.  The  virtuee  of  the 
Pruesians,  aa  Adam  thought,  hod 
been  celebrated  b;  Horace  under 
the  name  of  OOae  (Ad.  ir.  16). 
The  one  fault  of  the  Swedes  was  tn 
rnuitfram  copula  modum  neicinni, 
iv.  21  [ch.  2S0,  Lsppenbeig]. 


'  f^orthtnanni,  Ad.  iv.  30,  31 
[chs.  239,  240,  Lappenberg].  Ma- 
sudi  slsti  rofew  to  the  black  fox  skins 
which  the  Arabs  brought  from  the 
Northern  peoples.  Among  other  fure 
Adam  menticits  the  skins  of  the 
white  bear  and  vrus  (both  of  which 
lived  wjidtryiater),  and  of  the  bubalus, 
clan:,  and  biaon,  iv.  81,  end. 

In  iv.  25  [cli.  233,  Lappenberg], 
Adam  describes  the  strong,  agile, 
dwarfish  people  of  tlis  Fur  North, 
evidentl;  Finnish  Lappa,  bnt  un- 
named, about  whom  King  Sveln  had 
told  bim;  tbeir  home  was  in  moun- 
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lived  by  tillage,  the  poor  herdsmen,  who  eked  out  their 
subBistetice  by  piracy,  and  the  barbarous  hunters  and 
trappers  of  the  furthest  North,  whose  lands  stretched  away 
eastward  to  those  Riphaean  Mountains  where  they  chased 
their  prey  over  the  snow  *  with  marvellous  agility  and 
strength.  Kear  the  regions  of  the  last-named  an  ancient 
and  reliable  tradition  (which  had  been  lately  verified  beyond 
possibility  of  doubt  by  Adam's  contemporaries)  placed  the 
Amazons,  the  Cyclopes,  and  other  monstrous  races,  as  well 
as  the  more  human  Turks  and  Alans ;  in  all  this  there  is 
an  evident  confusion  of  traditions  derived,  on  one  side,  from 
the  Caucasus,  on  the  other,  from  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the 
Central  Asian  Plains. 

Under  the  title  of  '  remote  islands '  in  the  Baltic,  Cour- 
land  and  Esthonia^  are  also  noticed  as  possessions  of  Sweden 
both  were  inhabited  by  cruel  pagans  ;  and  while  the  former 
was  not  far  from  the  great  Scandinavian  market  of  Birca, 


'  'On  strauge  vthides'  (vehiculi) 
adds  Saxo,  Pre/ate,  and  bk.  ii,, 
evidently  alluding  to  the  anow-shoea 
of  the  Lappa.  On  these  Bubjecta 
Adam  may  liave  leamt  somethiog 
from  Bishop  Adelwai'd  of  Skaraborg, 
who  told  him  about  the  Tenu 
FeminaTiim  of  the  Northern  Ania- 
louB,  etc.;  of.  Ad.  iii.  15;  iv.  H, 
19,  25  ;  Sch.  119  [chs.  134,  223,  22S, 
283,  Lappenberfi]-  Whether  or  no 
the  proper  derivation  of  '  Cwenland ' 
is  from  the  'Quainea'  or  'Cayani,' 
as  some  have  thought,  the  Cweus 
were  doubtless  a  braneh  of  the 
Finnish  stock  ;  theii'  country  cer- 
tainly lay  upon  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
(called  after  them  the  Owen  Sea), 
and  towards  the  northern  angle  of 
the  same.  They  are  usually  distin- 
guished by  mediaeval  geographers 
from  the  Lapps  or  Ter-Fiims ;    but 


they  were  certainly  of  the  same 
The  legend  of  a  tribe  of  Finnish 
Amazons,  living  separate  from 
u  baae^  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
thenameof  ■Cwen'CWoman'].  To 
perpetuate  the  race  these  femali 
warrior*  were  said  by  the  wilder 
raythologista  to  associate  at  fixed 
intervals  with  the  Cynocephali  of 
the  furthest  North,  monsters  often 
hunted  hj  the  Russians,  according  to 
some  veracious  annaliats ;  of.  .Xthicus 
or  latria,  edition  hy  Wuttke.  p.  15. 
J.  K.  Fora  ter,  Entdtctunyen  in  Nordmi, 
p.  75,  was  the  first  to  show  how  the 
Northern  Geographers,  knowing  only 
that  Cwen  meant  'female'  in  the 
Genuuuic,  Scandinavian,  and  Anglo- 
Baxon  dialects,  took  the  Finnish 
'Owens'  to  be  a  northern  counter- 
pait  of  the  Amazims. 
°  '  Churland '  and  '  Jutland. ' 
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discovered  this  region  in  the  recesses  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  how  the  well-assured  opinion  of  certain  Banes,  apart 
from  all  fables,  attested  the  same,  Adam  does  not,  however, 
attempt  to  give  the  position  of  Vinland,  nor  to  estimate  its 
distance  to  other  countries ;  but  his  ideas  are  here  affected 
by  a  confusion  similar  to  that  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
Sagas.  For  whereas  the  peculiarities  he  himself  records  in 
the  products  of  the  soil  point  to  a  more  southerly  region 
than  Saxony  *  (where  the  vine  could  not  grow),  he  declares 
that  beyond  Vinland  all  things  were  full  of  unbearable  ice. 
It  was  here,  in  the  black  darkness  of  the  frozen  ocean,  that 
Harald  Ilardrada  and  the  adventurous  nobles  of  Frisia  had 
run  such  risks  In  the  days  of  Alebrand,  the  predecessor  of 
Adalbert.*  This  earliest  of  German  expeditions  to  the  Polar 
countries  had  started  from  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,*  had 
passed  the  Orkneys,  and  so  had  come  with  joyful  song* 
to  Iceland.  Thence  they  rowed  on  to  the  very  axis  of 
the  North,  where  they  were  almost  engulfed  in  the  abyss. 
Tlie  strange  island  which  they  described  as  fortified  with 
high  rocks  like  a  town,  and  peopled  by  a  dog-like  folk  who 
lived  and  barked  in  caves  beneath  the  gronnd,  may  have 
been  the  east  coast  of  Greenland ;  in  any  case,  the  record 
shows  us  one  of  the  first  enterprises  of  geographical  dis- 
covery which  started,  not  from  Ireland  or  Scandinavia,  bnt 
from  the  North  German  shore,  where  the  League  of  Hanseatic 
traders  was  already  forming. 


'  The  Sagos  add  the  detail,  that 
from  the  lenfjth  of  daylight  aa  well 
as  from  the  natuiu  ol'  the  soil,  Viu- 
land  vrae  further  tioiith  than  Iceland 
or  Greenland. 

'  This  piMpeily  refers  to  tlie  voyage 
of  the  Frisian  nobles,  n-bich  perhaps 
preceded  tliat  of  Harald.     Alebrand 


wae  Archbishop  of  Bremen  and 
Hambuig,  103fl-1045. 

'  Wirraha. 

■■  '  Proceeded  witli  Celeiiatna,'  pro- 
porlj  the  call  (k^Xcwmo)  of  the  row- 
log  master  of  a  Greek  trireme  which 
gave  time  to  the  rowers. 
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§  3. — MapS^ 

Thi  first  group  of  maps  that  concerns  us  here  is  that  which 
starts  from  the  design  of  the  Spanish  priest,  Beatus,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  eighth  century.  The  author  was 
famous  in  the  general  Church  history  of  Spain  as  a  leading 
opponent  of  the  Adxiptionist  *  heresy  of  Felix  of  Urgel  and 
Elipandus  of  Toledo,  and  along  with  Etherius,  Bishop  of 
Osma,  he  maintained  the  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ  in 
opposition  to  the  view  of  those  who  taught  that  the  Son 
had  heen  adopted  and  received  into  Divinity, by  the  Father. 
For  some  time  Beatus  appears  to  have  led  a  monastic  life 
under  Abbot  Fidelis,  of  St.  John  of  Pravia,  near  Oviedo  ;  his 
death  in  798  took  place  at  the  Benedictine  House  of  Vallecava  * 


<  For  all  these  mapa  ortbc  Central 
Mediaeval  Period,  the  best  work  of 
refereace  is  uadoltbtedlj  Konrad 
Miller's  Mappatm-undi ;  dU  aelieilvn 
tfellknrtm;  Heft,  i.,  Die  WdlkarU 
da  Btatm,  with  four  map  reproduc- 
tioHB,  and  a  Bcheme  of  the  Beatus 
group,  ISaS;  Heft,  ii.,  Atlaa  Kon  16 
LicMdTucl-Uifoln.  189f; ;  Heft,  iii., 
jyu  kleinemi  Weltkarten,  with  78 
iiluatrations  of  maps,  and  several 
schemes  showing  cartographical  re- 
lationship, 1895.  Miller  has  thrown 
great  liglit  an  tlie  coaneetious, 
probaWy  or  certainly  existing  be. 
tween  many  examples  of  mediaeval 
cartogi^aphy,  which  formerly  had 
been  treated  aa  quite  distinct ;  he 
has  heen  the  tir^t  to  draw  attention 
to  several  interesting  designs ;  and 
he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
study  an  amount  of  conacientious 
labour,  critical  acumen,  and  synthetic 
ingenuity,  never  before  devoted  to 
mediaeval  maps.      Hia  weakness  is 


to  insist  overmuch  i 
intellectual  relationahiji  from  email 
coincidences,  e.g.  in  mapa  of  widely 
different  dates  and  origins.  San- 
tarem'a  Eami  sar  CosmograpkU  et .  .  . 
CaTtogritphU  (1819-1852),  and  Lele- 
wel'a  Oioijraphie  du  moyen  age,  havo 
been  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
by  Miller's  writings,  though  they 
may  still  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage, and  were  in  their  time  invalu- 
able. Among  more  recent  enquiries  or 
collections  of  permanent  value  may  be 
mentioned  Jomard,J/bnum^ii/jrf«  Geo- 
yraphie,  1882  ;  Cortembert,  Troia  rf«s 
plia  nacieni  moviimeiUs  de  Oiographic, 
1877  ;  Bevan  and  Phillot'a  Hertford. 
Map,  1877;  Philippi's  Botc»w(niiWi™ 
rf.  WeltkartB  d.  jtgrippa,  1880;  and 
Walleser,  Du  Well-Tafel  dea  Raven-  j 


introversy  be. 


1894. 
^  The  Adopts. 
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or Valcavado,near  Saldanha,  ia  the  Asturios.  Queeu  Adosinda, 
the  wife  of  King  Silo  of  Oviedo  (774-783),  was  a  patroa  and 
firm  friend  of  Beatus,  her  father-confessor ;  by  one  tradition, 
he  was  also  teacher  of  the  famous  Alcuin,  though  another 
story  ^  describes  him  as  a  deaf  mute,  hardly  capable  of  im- 
parting instruction  by  ordinary  methods.  At  any  rate,  he 
shares  a  place  with  the  celebrated  scholar  of  Charlemagne's 
Court  in  the  pillory  of  Adoptionist  polemic,*  and  especially 
in  the  rich  vocabulary  of  Elipandus.  His  great  work,  the 
CommeTUary  on  the  Apocalypse,  appeared  about  the  year 
776,  aud  among  the  many  sumptuous  illustrations  of  this 
volume  was  a  map  of  the  world  which  (there  is  no  good 
reason  to  doubt)  also  came  from  the  hand  of  Beatus  or  was 
drawn  under  his  supervision.  The  map  in  question  seems 
to  have  had  a  special  object.  It  was  probably  executed  to 
portray  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  over  the  earth,  in 
allusion  to  the  texts  which  compare  the  world  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  field  sown  with  seed.^  This  idea 
was  expressed  mest  clearly  in  a  seiies  of  pictures  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  each  in  the  locality  where  tradition  fixed 
his  preaching  and  his  diocese.  A  note  of  the  Latin  Com- 
mentary tells  us  plainly  that  these  vignettes  were  an  essential 
feature  of  the  map  from  the  beginning;  that  they  illustrated 
the  preaching  or  sowing  of  the  Word  '  in  the  field  of  this 


'  Only  in  Eguren,  Mem.  dtsc. 

'  ^linua  siltatris,  doetvr  bealia- 
litim,  foetidiasimui  Beatu3,  raritia 
immutuliiia  foftidM,  aro  among  the 
vigorous  alhuions  or  tlie  Archbishop 
of  Toliido,  who  picturHj  hia  opponent 
rotuniing  ad  thorum  scoHi,  and  com- 
pares him  to  a  madiQan,  drunk  with 
nine,  thinking  hitnaelf  a  prophet, 
appointing  an  abbot  for  the  animala 
of  llie  district  of  Liebana,  and  fore- 
telling the  iuimediat«   end    of   the 


world,  ,One  Sunda;  he  terrified  bis  ' 
bearers  so  that  all  of  them  faeted  till 
Uie  ninth  hour,  eipccting  the  cou- 
aummiition  of  the  ages  every  moment ; 
a  n-orldling,  named  Hordonius,  at  last 
suggested  that  it  was  aa  well  to  meet 
death  with  a  full  meal.  Cf.  Li-tters 
of  Eli|iaiidii8  in  Florez,  Bspaia 
Sagrailn,  v.  509,  537,  643-Efi7,  cte., 
edition  of  1763  ;  K.  Miller,  if'illkarU 
dea  Beatita,  pp.  4,  5. 
>  Cf.  Slatthew  liu.  1-9,18-23, 2i-S2. 
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priest  Beatua,  in  or  near  the  year  776,  The  first  in  order  of 
date  is  that  of  970,  traditionally  the  work  of  a  copyist  named 
Obeco,  and  known  in  recent  timea  aa  the  '  Ashbumham ' 
map,  from  its  last  possessor.  But  this,  although  the  earlieat 
example,  is  of  small  value  ;  it  omits  nearly  all  the  rivers,  cities, 
and  hamlets  given  on  other  copies,  and  turns  the  oval  form,' 
ivliich  was  almost  certainly  that  of  the  original,  into'  a 
right-angled  one.  Next  comes  the  '  St,  Sever '  (now  at 
Paris),  a  work  executed  at  the  above-named  Aquitanian 
convent  by  the  order  of  Gregory  de  Muiitaner,  Abbot  from 
1028  to  1072;  this  is  the  moat  valuable,  the  most  carefully 
executed,  and  the  richest  in  content  of  all  the  transcripts.^ 
It  is  probably  the  nearest  to  the  original  type,  and  is 
therefore  primary  in  any  attempted  reconstruction  of  that 
typa  The  copies  which  follow,  known  as  the  'Madrid,'  of 
1047,  and  the  '  Valladolid,'  of  1035,  seem  to  be,  in  great 
measure,  derivatives  of  the  work  of  970 ;  they  are  un- 
important, very  debased,  and  further  removed  from  the 
original  of  776  than  any  other,  except  their  immediate 
ancestor.  The  'Gerona'  of  about  1100,  and  the  'London' 
of  1109,  like  the  'Paris'  of  1150,  do  not  call  for  special 
remark;^  but  our  next  copy,  the  'Turin'  of  the  twelfth  (?) 
century,  which  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Gerona  map 
than  any  other,  is  perhaps  the  best-known  example  among 
maps  of  a  strictly  Dark-Age  character.  It  is  not  so  ancient 
or  30  important  as  once  supposed ;  but  it  has  been  before  the 
modem  world  for  a  century  and  a  half,  far  longer  than  any 

iiig'St.  S*ver'),Tiz.  .SYeyMinujOarcMi 
FlaeUhia.  Tlie  meaaureiiienta  of  this 
Old  ex  are  370  millimetrea  bj  290. 

'  Except  that  '  (lerona's '  picture  of 
Jonah  sciied  !iy  a  cuttle-fi^i  off  the 
Spanisli  Kdast  )>robably  npreMiita  an 
original  fcntiire. 


1  '  Aslihuniham  ' 
s,li»re;  '  Paris' of  1 
alone  quit*  circular. 

=  Thenameoftlie 

alone    is    quite 
150  and 'Turin' 

among  a  group  of  exccu 
Bible  for  the  map)  may 
in  an  entrv  on  fol.  6 
M«.,  Bill.  Nat.,  Lai.  8!; 

aiits  respon- 
bo  conveyed 
f  the   Paris 
-8  (ooiLtai,,. 
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other  '  Beatus,'  and  it  has  become  almost  clasaic.  Its 
remarkable  peculiarities  have  naturally  made  it  a  favourite 
subject  for  reproduction.  For  though  the  celebrated  wind- 
blowere,  80  prominent  here,  are  also  to  be  found  in  other 
mediaeval  mapjie-mondes,^  their  execution  on  the  Turin 
example  is  far  more  vigorous  and  detailed,^  and  supplies 
UB  with  the  most  striking  artistic  feature  in  Beatus 
Geography. 

Last  in  point  of  date,  though  not  of  importance,  are  the 
'Oania'  copy  of  I20a  and  the  'Paris'  of  1250.  The 
latter,  indeed,  presents  a  frightful  confueion  of  lands  and 
seas,  placing  Palestine  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and 
Southern  Italy  next  to  Jerusalem ;  but  it  contains,  neverthe- 
less, some  valuable  reminiscences  of  original  matter  not  so 
prominent  elsewhere.  The  map  of  Osma  has  much  in 
common  with  St  Sever,  especially  in  its  general  form, 
and,  after  th'e  Aquitanian  copy,  it  is  certainly  our  best 
example  of  this  school  or  group  of  designs.  In  some  points 
it  must  indeed  take  the  first  place,  as  more  directly  repre- 
senting the  prototype.  Thus  in  its  pictures  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  it  is  unique,  and  explains  to  us  the  very  /ons  et 
origo  of  the  Beatus  scheme:  like  the  'Paris'  of  1250,  it 
represents  the  Skiapodes,  or  Shadow-footed  men,  of  the- 
Southern  Continent,  an  important  feature  (in  all  proba- 
bility) of  the  primitive  work ;   while  none  of  the  Beatus 

I  As  iu  the  '  Paris  '  of  c   1250   the  I   the  piotiire  was  not  a  feature  of  the 

latest  of  the  Beatiis  copies     cf   th«  nork   of  776,   the  Bimjilcr   farm  of 

aiigcls  in  Henry  of  Mamz  '   the  wind  blowci-s  m  thu  thirtBentli 

'^  Where  each  wind  'lant  is  aeat^d  (ttitm^   Pans  hag  fjtvatei   tlainis  in 

oil  a  aack  or  Mollis  lag  out  of  which  I   this    icspect       The    iiita    must    1i« 

he  is  squeezing  a  h\ely    blast  of  air  i   lecogni-ud  as  occunilig  111  Wth  the 

Tliis  has  become  a  farounte  illustra  Osnin     and      ^  alcavado     fauiiltca 

tion   of   mediapial   thought       It   is  '   whu-h   greatlv   stiengthcus  ita   pre 

ci'rtaiti,  however  thsl  in  this  Bhajw  tenimtis  to  on"innhti 
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copies  gives  so  good  a  deliceation  of  the  L^htbouse-Towers 
at  AlexaRdria  and  Bi^antia.^ 

These  ten  copies  of  the  map  of  776  have  been  suggestively 
classed  in  two  main  families,^  those  of  Osma  and  of  Val- 
cavadb.  To  the  former'  belong  the  examples  of  1030*  (St. 
Sever),  of  1203  (Osma),  and  of  1250  *  (Paris) ;  to  the  latter, 
those  of  970  (Ashburnham),  1035  ( Valladolid),  1047  (Madrid), 
and  1109  (London),  with  the  Gerona  of  the  closing  eleventh 
or  early  twelfth  century,  the  Turin  of  about  the  same  date, 
and  the  Paris  of  1150.*  The  parting  of  these  families 
probably  took  place  in  the  ninth  century,  and  each  appears 
to  have  been  immediately  derived  from  certain  lost  inter- 
mediates of  the  tenth  century,  such  as  the  two  executed  in 
whole  OP  part*  by  Eoieterius  of  Valcavado  between  968 
and  978. 

There  is  no  graduation  on  any  of  these  copies,  although 
certain  lines  '  showing  through  *  from  the  ruling  and 
writing  on  the  other  side  of  the  page  have  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  horizontal  aud  vertical  indications.  In  all  the 
designs,  save  one,  the  East  is  at  the  top;  the  Paris  of 
1250,  which  substitutes  the  South  (probably  through  Arabic 

'  Here  probably  original  Beatus 
mstlcr  is  reproduced.  Osma  is  especi- 
ally valuable  in  ita  reprcaentatioo  of 
the  Levant  or  Eastrm  Mediterranean, 
of  the  Nile,  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  of 
Taprobttne.  Among  other  maps  of 
the  Central  mediaeval  period  the 
'  Cottoniana '  oQera  the  greatest  like- 

'  Uy  Professor  Konrad  Miller, 
WeltkarU  dti  Beatia,  especially  pp. 
21-7.  Milleralsosubdivides  theOsma 
family  into  stem  (A),  including  'St. 
Sever'  and  tbe  'Paris  of  e.  1250' 
or  'Paris  II.';  and  stem  (B).  in- 
cluding the  'Osma'  of  1203;  while 
tbe    Valcavado    family     is     parted 


into  stem  (C),  comprising  the 
'Ashburnham'  of  970,  the  'Valla- 
dolid '  of  1035,  the  '  Madrid '  of  J047, 
the 'London'of llOBj  and8teui(D), 
including  the  'Gerona,'  'Turin,'  and 
twelfth -century  'Paris,'  otherwise 
'Paris  III.' 

'  Much  the  more  important; — (I) 
as  ampler,  (2)  better  xcientiGcally,  (3) 
ucarer  to  the  original  type  ;  both  tlie 
St.  Sever  and  Osma  copies  belong  lo 
tbia  branch. 

'  These  dates  arc  approximate. 

'  Some  of  these  iutcimediate  copies 
may  yet  be  recovered  in  the  recesses 
of  Siianisli  convents  or  slaewbere. 
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inflaeiice),  makes  this  substitution  with  such  inconsistency, 
iu  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  map,  that  it  is  clear  the 
copyist  is  here  departing  from  his  original.  Paradise  is 
placed  in  the  extreme  East,  not  on  an  isle  (as  in  many  other 
desigus),  but  on  the  mainland/  encircled  by  unscalable 
mountains,  and  accompanied  by  pictures  either  of  Adam  and 
Eve  or  of  the  Four  Sacred  Eivers.* 

The  division  of  the  Continents  is  usually  the  same  as 
that  of  the  so-called  T"0  rtiaps,  Asia  occupying  the  upper 
half,  while  in  tlie  lower  part  Europe  has  the  left-hand 
quarter,  Africa  the  right-hand.  The  western  border  of 
Asia  is  formed  by  a  series  of  rivers  and  narrow  seas,  from  the 
Don  '  to  the  Nile,  while  to  the  south  of  Africa,  separated  by 
a  strip  of  ocean,  is*  the  Southern,  Australian,  or  Antipodean 
Continent  of  ancient  theory.^  According  to  this  view,  Africa 
did  not  reach  to  the  Equator,  which  was  covered  by  the 
Ocean  zone  above  noticed;  this  zone  was  of  unbearable  heat; 
and  beyond  it  again  was  a  land  of  non-human  monsters. 
Of  the  Antipodes,  in  the  strict  sense,  implying  the  earth's 
rotundity,  Beatua  ^  gives  no  sign  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
utters  no  condemnation  of  a  theory  permitted,  though  not 
endorsed,  by  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine. 

In  the  Beatus  designs  the  ocean  is  usually  ornamented 
with  pictures  of  row-boats  and  fishes,  which  appear  to 
follow  regular  courses,  as  if  to  indicate  the  direction  of 
currents,  or  the  periodical  wanderings*  of  tunny  or  herring 
shoals.  Among  the  various  divisions  of  ocean  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  Bed  Sea  is  extended  by  nearly  all  the  copyists, 

'  Following  Isidore  of  Seville.  rupted  (Paris  of  1250).      Even  this 

>  Pison,   Gihon,   Hiddekel,  Eupk'  gives  the  'Skiapod'  in  a  comer,  sud 

ratCH.  lierebf  implies  the  southern  land. 

'  Tanais.  '  So,  following  Santareiii,  we  may 

'  On  all  but  one  of  our  ten  copies,  perhaps  gnesa  from  St.  Sever  and  the 

and  that  the  latest  and  most  cor-  B.  Mus.  Map  of  HOC. 
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not  only  along  the  whole  aouthem  coast  of  Asia,'  but  along 
that  of  Africa  as  well.  The  latter,  of  course,  in  all  the 
earlier  mediaeval  maps,  has  its  length  from  East  to  West,  its 
breadth  from  North  to  Soulh. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  Habitable  World  were  probably 
marked  on  the  original  of  776  by  vignettes  such  as  those  of 
the  Peutinger  Table ;  these  have  survived  on  the  Osma 
of  1203  and  the  Paris  of  1250 ;  and  are  developed  with 
considerable  snmptoouaness  and  artistic  beauty  in  the 
Paris  of  1150.  Among  tliese  city -pictures  the  most 
noticeable  are  those  of  Rome,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Con^^tantinople,  with  the  beacons  or  lighthouses  of  Brigantia 
and  Alexandria. 

Tliere  is  not  much  of  purely  fabulous  matter  in  the 
Beatus  designs  ;  the  two  most  prominent  of  such  indications 
are  the  Phoenix  of  Arabia  and  the  'Skiapodes'  ot  the 
Australian  Continent.'  Jerusalem  is  never  made  the  centre 
of  the  earth,*  although  the  latest  of  our  copies,  the  Paris 
of  1250,  shows  a  tendency  in  this  direction.  It  is  in  the 
'Sallust*  maps  of  tlie  twelfth  century  and  in  the  X"0 
design  of  1110  that  this  point  is  first  expressed  with  perfect 
clearness  in  cartography ;  but  of  course  it  appears  in  written 
descriptions  or  allusions  of  a  far  earlier  date,  and  among 
tliese  we  may  instance  that  of  the  pilgrim  Arculf,  in  about 
690.* 

Beatus  himself,  no  doubt,  considered  his  map  aa  primarily 

'  As    so    often    in    claasical    geo-   ■  Spain     tlic   native   coontrj    of    the 

grapliy.                                                    |  draignei 

'  Uoth  tliese  features  were  ]iiobal>ly  I  '  This  coDiejitmn  d>es  not  acquire 

ou  the  original  Beatus  of  776,  like   '  definiteness  and  fiMty  till  tbe  Cru- 

MouDt  Sinai,  aud  Jonah  and  the  fish   I  sadin^    Penod        One   of   its    ver; 

(surviving  in  the  Gerona  copy).     It   I  earliest  instances  is  the   Bymntine. 

is  curious  that  no  reference  ia  made   I  Oifoid  T-O  "i*l'  of  iHO. 

to  the  Ark,  the  raofs  of  Gog-Magog,   |  '  Cf.  7).iira  of  Modrni  nmr/Taphy. 

the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  the  rivers  of  |  i.  pp.  1S3,  33S<S. 
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illustrative  1  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,^  and  of  the 
spread  of  the  Catholic  Faith;  but  in  addition  to  the 
Scriptures,  he  seems  to  have  used  two  main  authorities. 
One  of  these  was  St.  Isidore  of  Seville ;  the  other  was  a 
Koman  province-map,'  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
Peutinger  Table.  From  the  great  Spanish  theologian  come 
almost  verbatim  most  of  the  longer  inscriptions,  or  legenda ; 
but  we  must  not  foi^et  that  Isidore  himself  usually 
derived  the  matter  of  his  geographical  dissertations  from 
the  cosmographies  of  the  later  Roman  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  earlier  source  is  known  of  the  'Apostolic' 
pictures  of  Beatus,  as  far  as  embodiment  on  a  mappe-moueie 
is  concerned ;  and  this  detail  may  well  be  a  refinement 
supplied  by  the  priest  of  Valcavado  himself;  but  of  course 
the  apostolic  locations  or  dioceses  are  found  in  very  early 
Christian  tradition,  and  moat  of  them  are  probably  true 
in  fact.  As  to  the  Eoman  province-map,  it  is  perhaps 
from  this  that  Beatus  and  his  copyists  derived  most  of 
their  'profane'  geography,*  The  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Alexandrian  Pharos,  the  Nile  inscription,  and  the  desert 
where  the  Children  of  Israel  wandered  forty  years,  as 
we  liave  them  in  Beatus  cartc^raphy,*  are  closely  parallel 
to  the  representations  of  the  Peutinger  Table ;  and  the 
relationship  between  these  works  is  the  key  to  all  satisfac- 
tory study  of  the  *  Spanish  designs."  The  connection  is  shown 
in  many  other  details,  as  in  the  names  of  the  peoples,  cities, 
hills,  and  rivers  of   various   countries,  and'  in   the   Indian, 


n  the  If 


that  the  Map  was  merely  otie  orna- 
ment of  a  splendid  pkture  book,  in 
which  eveiy  Apocalyptic  incident 
and  noonstroBity  was  duly  figured. 

''  Yet  the  Biblical  loans  arc  TCTy 
extensive,  e.g.  on  Oama  some  thirty' 
aeTtniianica,exchiaiTcof  the  AjHistles. 


'  Apparently  Beatus  tries  to  mark 
two  of  tb«  Metropolitan  towna  in  each 
province.  This  is  especially  shown  in 
the  Paris  of  1150. 

'  Though  very  few,  if  any,  of  their 
longer  inscriptions  or  legends. 

'  Especially  in  St,  Sever. 
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Syrian,  and  African  legends ;  while  in  Gaul  not  only  are 
the  same  provinces  named  and  the  same  divisions  made, 
but  the  more  striking  omissions  of  the  Table  occur  also 
in  St.  Sever.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  names 
of  towns  in  the  Beatus  maps,  more  than  ninety  agree  with 
'  Peutinger,'  ^  and  among  these  ninety  parallels  are  to  be 
found  all  except  two  of  the  important  places  marked  by 
pictures ;  ^  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  vignettes  at  Borne, 
(Constantinople,  and  Antioch  (as  we  have  them  in  the  Tattle), 
if  existing  in  the  work  or  works  used  by  Beatus,  have 
nndei^one  transformation  and  reduction  to  a  much  humbler 
leveL  Further  comparisons  may  be  drawn  from  the  similar 
arrangement  of  towns  in  more  than  one  region,  and 
especially  in  Greece  or  Achaia.  The  Frajtcia  of  Beatus, 
lying  wholly  to  the  east  of  the  Khine,-is  evidently  copied 
from  a  map  or  description  of  a  date  far  earlier  than  the 
eighth  century ;  in  certain  instances,  where  St.  Sever 
(for  instance)  gives  names  to  places  ^  which  are  depicted,  but 
not  titled,  in  Peutinger,  the  relationship  of  the  Beatus  group 
with  an  old  imperial  map  is  still  more  pointedly  suggested.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Beatus  designs  have  nothing 
similar  to  the  Roman  Itineraries,  properly  so  called,  or  to 
the  station-,  distance-,  and  road-markings  of  the  Table.    Nor, 

CartuBimn  (I). 

*  Beaides  the  poeition  of  '  Francis,' 
na  may  Dote  that  the  BaotriaaB  in 
India,  three  rivers  in  the  Balkan  Fen- 
inBiita,  Tour  in  Italy,  one  in  Africa,  and 
thu  streams  of  the  Caspian  basin,  are 
identical  in  Beatus  and  the  Peutinger 
Table.  Ajuong  mountaina,  the  Atlas 
and  Cyrenaean  ranges,  and  Mount 
Emodus  in  India,  may  also  be  oom- 
par^d,  Tlie  «rt»ngemeat  ofnameain 
various  provinces,  e.g.  Achaif,  is  like- 
wise olosely  similar.  On  the  Beatiu 
mnpa  cf.  .\ppciidiii,  pp.  E81-60Ji. 


'  Seven  or  eight  later  than  Peu- 
tinger Table  ;  seven  Biblical  ;  nine 
ancient  names  not  in  the  Peutinger 
Talile ;  fourteen  old  Gallie  names 
I'epi'escnted  by  more  modem  forms 
on  our  copy  of  the  Peutinger  Table  ;— 
make  up  the  rest.  Beatus'  use  of 
the  Peutiuger  Table  (or  similar  old 
Roman  map)  was  very  eoleetie  auj- 
hov.  Tlie  names  peculiar  to  thv  Paiis 
of  c.  1250  are  mostly  in  the  Peutinger 
Table  or  in  Jnlius  Honorius 

^  Usually  littU  houses. 

'  E.g.     Catana,     Cilialc,     Sardes, 
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of  course,  can  the  latter's  six  hundred  references  to  pagaD 
temples  and  worship  be  found  in  these  plans  of  the  tenth 
and  subsequent  centuries.  But,  in  spite  of  all  differences, 
we  appear  to  have,  in  the  various  works  derived  from  the 
Spanish  priest  of  Liebana  and  Vallecava,  a  Dark-Age 
reflection  of  one  or  more  cartographical  works  of  the  Old 
Empire,  free  from  all  additions  of  tlie  Crusading  period, 
and  of  inestimable  value  as  a  link  between  the  ancient 
and  the  mediaeval  worlds. 

The  '  Cotton '  or  '  Anglo-Saxon '  Map  ^  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  though  of  small  size,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
of  all  mediaeval  world-pictures,  and  gives  us  a  design  far 
above  the  average.  It  portrays,  with  comparative  fulness  and 
accuracy,  various  places,  regions,  and  natural  features  else- 
where omitted — or  misunderstood — until  a  much  later  date; 
and  its  delineation  of  coast  (and  other)  outlines  forme  a 
striking  contrast  with  such  works  as  the  Ashbumham  or 
Valcavado  of  970.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  map  of  the 
Middle  Age,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Fortolani,  which 
can  be  compared,  in  the  general  contour  of  the  great  land- 
masses,  with  the  '  Cottoniana.'  *  In  its  presentation  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  this  design  adopts  a  roughly  square  form, 
and  in  this  it  recalls  some  of  the  most  debased  examples  of 
the  Beatus  group.  But  in  the  execution  of  this  light-angled 
scheme  there  is  all  the  difference  between  the  narrow 
ignorance  of  an  uncompromising  symmetry,  and  a  certain 
respectable,  if  not  highly  developed,  knowledge  and  scientitic 
insight. 


'  'The  last  knov 
the  Roman  geographical  schoot,' 
Lelenel  strangely  calls  it,  Oio- 
grapkie,  pp.  10-i3,  It  meaanres  21.2 
b;  17.6  ceatimetres. 


'*  Though  of  courae  later  maps 
of  separata  countries  {e.g.  Matthew 
Paris'  ■  England ')  are  in  some  iii- 
Htancea  much  superior. 
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The  '  Ccittouiaiia '  does  not  appear  to  belony  to  any  one 
of  the  ascertainable  families  of  mediaeval  maps.  It  is  far 
removed  from  all  the  members  of  the  Beatus  group ;  it  is 
equally  far  removed  from  the  school  to  which  '  Henry  of 
Mainz,'  the  'Psalter,'  the  'Hereford,'  and  the  'Ebstorf  plaas 
appear  to  belong.  Nor  has  it  any  relation  witli  the  various 
types  of  zone-  (or  climate-map)  which  we  know  under  the 
names  of '  Macrobius,' '  Sallust,'  or  T"0  sketches,  A  certain 
likeness,  especially  in  the  British  Isles,  may,  indeed,  be  de- 
scried between  the  '  Cottoniana '  and  the  '  Matthew  Paris ' 
maps  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  this  is  not  the  detailed 
and  conscious  resemblance  of  works  really  in  touch  with  one 
another,  as  model  and  copy ;  it  is  rather  the  unstudied  likeness 
of  good  work  in  the  same  subject  at  widely  diiferenC  periods, 
Matthew  Paris,  moreover,  has  all  the  advantages  of  his  time. 
He  lived  in  one  of  the  most  nourishing  and  civilised  of 
mediaeval  epochs,  whereas  the  Cotton  map  comes  upon  us 
as  a  surprise  from  one  of  the  gloomiest  Dark  Ages  of 
the  Latin  world. 

Some  ^  have  pushed  back  the  date  of  this  example  to  the 
ninth  century  and  the  time  of  King  j^'^lfred  ;  it  is  more  prob- 
ably of  about  a  century  later,  the  time  of  Archbishop  Sigeric 
of  Canterbury  (992-994).  The  map  itself  occurs  in  a  copy  of 
Priscian's  Perieijesis,  a  fifth-century  manual  of  geography, 
based  upon  an  earlier  treatise  ;*  but  it  stands  in  no  special  or 
obvious  relationship  to  the  work  it  professedly  illustrates. 
It  is,  indeed,  more  closely  linked  with  Orosius ;  it  has  also 
certain  obligations  to  Pomponius  Mela,  St.  iBidore  of 
Seville,  and  the  topographical  writings  of  St,  Jerome ; 
finally,  it  bears  some  indications  of  a  much  later  time,  the 

'  E.g.     Lelewel     and      Wuttke  :   I   ftfMr  the  Periegaia  compiled  by  him 

Snntarem  puts  it  m  late  hs  1020.  perhapeaboiitA.n.  100.   Onthe'Cot- 

''  OlDiouysiiis, suruaniod/Vi-ii^eto  i  touiana.'soe  Appeinlix,  pp.  SOS-12. 
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age  of  the  discoveries  and  migratioDa  of  the  Northmen  in 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuriea  The  correspondences 
of  various  entries  and  delineations  in  the  'Oottoniana'  with 
certain  names  and  descriptions  in  Adam  of  Bremen '  afford 
at  least  a  possibility  that  the  former  sometimes  drew  from 
the  same  originals  as  the  great  northern  annaJist,  while  some 
of  the  names  in  the  British  Isles,  in  Gaul,  and  in  the  Far 
East  and  North-East,  support  the  tenth-centnry  date,  which 
most  scholars  are  now  inclined  to  accept  The  possibility 
of  so  good^  a  work  emanating  from  so  dark  a  time,  and  so 
uncultured  a  society.  Has  been  disputed  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  press  this  sentimental  objection  in  the  face  of  so  much 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary  ;  and  from  other  designs,* 
equally  belonging  to  this  Dark-Age  period,  we  see  that  even 
then  it  was  possible  to  draught  a  respectable  sketch  of  .a 
limited  region.  The  map  of  St.  Sever,  a  work  of  even 
greater  elaboration,  though  of  less  scientific  character,  was 
produced  before  the  dawn  of  the  Crusading  or  Middle-Age 
Benaissance ;  while  the  monstrosities  of  the  Hereford  and 
Ebstorf  maps  disgraced  the  last  and  most  splendid  period 
of  the  same ; — for  the  goodness  of  a  map  is  by  no  means 
an  absolute  matter  of  date ;  even  in  the  tenth  century  some- 
thing belongs  to  the  copyist  himself  and  his  immediate 
original. 

The  comparative  excellence  of  the  'Cottoniana'  is  perhaps 
due  to  its  being  the  production  of  an  Irish  scholar-monk 
living  in  the  household  of  the  learned  and  travelled  Arch- 


'  F1.  1070.  r   ranean  cosata  are  at  anj  rate  better 

*  One  of  the  most  startling  excel-  than  in  most  Arab  maps.  The 
lencicH  of  the  Oottou  is  ila  icaertion  Mosaic  map  of  Madaba,  c.  G50,  of 
of  tbe  Slav  name  of  the  Dniepr,  course  belongs  to  a  highlj  civilised 
Naperfiuv.  period    and    countiy,    fiyris    imdor 

*  E.g.    even    the    Albi    map    of  Justinian. 
0.  730,  in  which  some  of  the  Mediler-  1 

2  >■ 
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bishop  Sigeric,  with  whose  Itinerary '  the  present  desigir  has 
several  CHrious  resemblances.  In  the  British  Isles  of  the 
pre-NorniaQ  period,  there  is  no  school  of  learning,  art,  or 
science  comparable  to  that  which  sprang  from  the  Irish 
Church  of  Patrick,  Colomba,  and  Aidan  ;  aud  the  insertion 
of  the  name  of  Armagh,  so  rarely  found  in  mediaeval  maps, 
strengthens  the  view  that  here  we  have  the  handiwork  of  a 
student  who  was  trained  in  Irish  schools,  or  derived  his 
knowledge  from  men  so  trained. 

The  chief  authority  is  the  geographical  chapter  of  Paulus 
Orosius,^  but  a  certain  amount  of  Antique  material  also 
reappears,  which  is  different  from  anything  now  to  be  found 
in  the  Orosian  writings.  The  scribe  or  draugiitsman  tells 
us  that  he  found,  in  the  manuscript  of  Friscian's  Periegesis 
used  by  him,  a  map  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  drawn 
by  Priscian  himself ;  ^  this  map,  however,  may  well  have  been 
a  copy  of  the  lost  Orosian  schema  terrae;  and  in  any  case 
it  was  obviously  the  immediate  original  of  the  '  Cottoniana.' 
Thus  the  latter  design,  unique  among  its  contemporaries, 
aud  therefore  mysterious  in  its  superiority,  is  brought 
into  a  possible  relation  with  an  earlier  school  of  no  con- 
temptible attainment ;  and,  here  as  elsewhere,  we  may  find 
a  process  of  evolution,  of  inter-connection,  and  of  historical 
ilevelopment,  bringing  together  the  most  surprising  and 
distant  parallels,  and  throwing  light  upon  a  field  where,  as 
in  natural  science,  the  mistaken  ideas  of  separate  and 
unconnected  existence  had  long  prevailed, 

A  Roman  province-map  may  ha\'e  been  the  source  of  the 


'  From  Rome  to  the  English 
ChanneL     See  Appcudix,  pp.  812-4. 

'  Out  of  one  liundred  and  forty- 
si.K  legends,  seventy- Kve  occur  in 
Orosiue.  Tliese  seventy-five  contAiD 
the  textual  basis  of  tlie  whole  map, 


and  all  its  uaniea  of  coantries,  with 
very  fen*  exceptions. 

'  irthedeaigncr'flstorybcaeceptcd. 
On  Orosivis,  of.  Dawn  of  Mnlera  Qro- 
graphy,  i.  pp,  353-3S5, 
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divisions  ao  clearly  marked  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Central  and 
South-Eastern  Enrope,  and  in  North  AErtca  ;  wliile  the 
Biblical  loans  of  the  Cotton  Scheme  may  be  traced  not  only 
in  many  names  but  in  certain  aspects  of  the  general  plan. 
Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  here  the  design  was  not  merely 
indebted  to  the  Scriptures  for  details  such  as  almost  all 
mediaeval  maps  exhibit,  but  was  to  a  lai^e  extent  devised 
for  a  special  Biblical  lesson.  For  just  as  the  mappe-monde- 
of  Beatus  had  for  its  radical  purpose '  the  delineation  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  their  dioceses,  and  their  distribution  over 
the  Habitable  World  as  '  Sowers  of  the  Word,'  so  the 
'  Cottoniana,'  perhaps  based  on  a  lost  design  of  Paulus 
Oroaius,  had  for  one  of  its  main  objects  a  picture  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel." 

The  map  of  Henry  of  Mainz  (c.  A.D.  1110)  apparently 
belongs  to  a  family  of  cartographical  works  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  more  closely-knit  members  of  the  Beatus 
genealc^y.  In  the  present  group  are  also  included  the  tiny 
Psalter  map  (of  about  1230),  and  the  Hereford  and 
Ebstorf  examples  from  the  later  thirteenth  century — huge 
wall  pictures  wliich  represented,  in  size  though  not  in  execu- 
tion, the  possible  eleventh-century  original  more  closely  than 
their  elder  but  smaller  brethren  or  cousins.  Lastly,  the 
so-called  'Jerome'  maps,  of  about  1150,  may  be  collaterally 
referred  to  the  same  family,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Mainz  design. 

The  last-named  is  to  be  found  in  the  Imago  Mundi  of  a 
certain  Henry,  probably  the  same  person  as  a  Canon  Henry 
(Heinrich)  who  in  1111  appeared^  before  the  Episcopal  Court 

■  In  part  at  least.  I   Valley,   and    the   Lakes  of   Africa ; 

'  The  arfoKrinjof  the 'Cottoniana'      bright  green  for  all  mountains, 
is  grey  for  n 
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of  Mainz ; '  possibly  he  is  the  same  as  the  Archbisliop  Henry, 
who  ruled  this  church  between  1142  and  1152.*  In  any 
case,  the  map  accompanies  a  work  which  was  written  about 
11X0,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  famous  and  unfortunate 
Matilda,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  of  England,  and  mother  of  Henry  IT.  This 
work,  the  Imago  Mundi  de  dtspoeiiume  orbis,  a  compendious 
description  of  the  world,  containing  also  a  short  chronicle 
of  universal  history,*  was  copied  and  interpolated,  but  not 
originally  composed,  by  Henry  of  Mainz  ;  it  was  really  the 
work  of  a  contemporary,  Honorius  of  Autun.  The  map, 
however,  is  apparently  the  addition  of  the  scribe  Henry, 
and  is  not  derived  from  Honorius,  although  it  is  based  on 
another  and  older  design. 

It  is  oval  in  form,  of  small  size,'  and  contains  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  legends  or  inscriptions,  tc^ther 
with  a  large  number  of  unnamed  cities,  mountains,  and 
rivers,  whose  titles  can  for  the  most  part  be  ascertained 
with  the  aid  of  its  younger  relatives,  the  Ebstorf,  Psalter, 
Hereford,  and  Jerome  (?)  plans.  Although  the  present  world- 
scheme  is  apparently  intended  to  illustrate  the  Imago 
copied  by  Henry,  the  connection  between  the  two  is  but 
slender  ;  for  (as  in  the  case  of  the  '  Cottoniana '  and  the  text 
of  Priscian  it  accompanies)  the  peculiarities  of  the  chart 
are  often  not  in  the  manuscript,  nor  are  those  of  the  manu- 

'  In    1121    this   CaQon    Heinrich  |  imagine  mundi;  (2)  De  Um^oribut 

appears  us  Prieat  of  St.  Victor;   in  ■nuUthem ;    (B)  De  aetoHbul   mundi 

1133  ODiloiiwarda  08  a  Priest  attitched  ehronicon;  (6)   De  iamin/iribtit  $iiK 

to  tha  Cathedral  (of  Mainz).     He  is  i  leripCoribia    fxleaiaati^ ;     (7)     De 

mentioned  ia  voriouB  charters.  Aa«rf>iiiii;  are  the  chief.     Honorius 

'  Tllis  prelate  was  deposed  on  the  j  died,   according   to  some,  in   1 140 ; 

charge   of  opposing  the  election   of  according  to  others,  after  1152. 

Frederic  Barbaroesa  as  German  King,  *  About  12  inches  hj  10 ;  ii\  bj 

aod  died  in  llfiS.  20^  centimetres.     See  Appendix,  pp. 

*  In  seven  books;  of  these  (1)  De  '  6U  7. 
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script  uaually  represented  in  the  map.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mainz  design  is  obviously  related  to  the  Hereford  map, 
as  an  elder  to  a  younger  brother ;  and  the  similarities  of 
detail  in  these  two  works  may  be  traced  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world  and  in  nearly  every  important  feature  of 
the  draughtsmanship.  Thus  both  have  the  same  widening 
of  the  Mediterranean  at  its  Eastern  extremity,  the  same 
projecting  horns  to  represent  the  angles  of  the  Levant,  the 
same  elongation  of  the  Black  and  Azov  Seas,  the  same 
approximation  of  the  last  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  Once  more, 
both  have  practically  the  same  Kile  system  and  the  same 
representation  of  African  mountains,  Asiatic  rivers,  and 
Oceanic  islands ;  both  give  the  boundary  between  Asia  and 
Africa  in  much  the  same  way ;  both  omit  to  specify  any 
definite  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe ;  both  agree 
in  their  arrangement  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  in  their 
drawing  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  continental  coaat-line,  and 
in  various  typical  details.^  At  the  same  time,  the  greater 
size  of  the 'Hereford' enables  it  to  admit  a  far  larger  content; 
and  this  greater  mass  of  material  appears  still  more  clearly 
on  the  '  Ebstorf,'  while  the  little  '  Psalter '  is  naturally  more 
limited,  though  far  more  crowded,  than  the  Mainz  copy. 
All  these  works  probably  spring  from  a  great  wall  map  of 
the  eleventh  century;  of  this  original,  Henry's  transcript 
is  more  accurate  but  less  complete ;  the  '  Hereford '  fuller, 
but  less  true  and  scholarly.* 

The    relationship  between  '  Henry '  and  the  so-called 
'  Jerome '  maps  is  almost  as  close '  as  that  between  Henry 

'  Sach  as  the  British  Isles,  the  from  the  common  original,  ae  well  as 
Caspian  and  Baltic  Seas,  the  neigh-  from  Henry  of  Mainz,  in  making 
bourliood  of  Paradise,  and  the  lands  Jeruaalem  the  centre  of  the  icorld, 
of  the  Oog-Magoga,  the  Hjper-  and  in  adopting  an  absolutely  circular 
horeans,  and  the  Dog  -  Headed  ,  instead  of  an  oral  form. 
Folk.  '       '  And  closer  than  K.  Miller  seems 

■' ThuH  'Hereford' iJiobalily  depai-ts      to  i-ecogniae. 
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and  the  Psalter.  We  only  possess  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
Orbis  arUiquvJi  in  the  Jerome  examples,  but  here  the  likeness 
is  marked  ;  while  the  treatment,  in  the  Mainz  design,  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes  and  their  settlements  corresponds  with  the 
well-supported  tradition  that  the  celebrated  and  sainted 
editor  of  the  Vulgate,  who  passed  so  many  years  in  Syria, 
himself  composed  a  separate  treatise  and  map'  upon  the 
subject. 

The  details  in  the  Mainz  design  which  are  foreign  to  the 
Jerome  tradition  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  respec- 
tively based  upon  ^Ethicus  of  Istria,*  upon  Solinus,  and  upon 
the  contemporary  knowledge  of  the  Central  Mediaeval  period. 
Among  these  last  we  may  notice  the  references  to  the 
Turks,  the  Danes,  and  the  Saxons ;  the  mention  of  the  '  Lake 
of  Nile ' ;  and  the  names  of  Rouen,  Pisa,  Iceland,  Lombardy, 
Frisia,  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice* 

The  so-called  '  Jerome '  maps,  tliougb  belonging  (as 
they  stand)  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,*  and 
written  in  the  script  of  that  time,  were  possibly  drawn 
under  the  direction,  if  not  by  the  hand,  of  that  Fatlier, 
and  were  apparently  intended  to  illustrate  three  of  his 
lesser  treatises.*  Of  these  two  map-sketches,  one  repre- 
sents Palestine  and  Lower  Egj-pt  only ;  the  other  deals 
with  the  Levant  in  a  wider  sense,  reaching  out  to  the 
Far  East;  both  are  perhaps  fragments  of  a  lost  viappe- 
monde.^    They   were  evidently  designed   in  colour,  but  this 

'  Now  lost.  especially. 

'  On^thicuaof  latria,  ef.  iMu-nof  *  o.  1150  A. D. 

iloilcTn  Geography,   i.   pp.  356-361  ;  '  De  Sebraicis  Qiiacslienihus  ;  Dt 

on  Solinus,  ibid,  pp.  216-27S.  A'ominibits  Loayrwm,;  utA  De  I'lUo-- 

*  H(:ve     VentHeum.,     uniijuo     in  prelatiorubua   2tominum     KeUris    tt 

mcdiacviil     niujis.        Among     these  iVori  Teatamenti,   conipoxcd   in  a.d. 

naniea  llic  Ai'st  three  are  in  ^Cthicug ;  3SS, 

the  fourth  in  Sulhius  ;  the  Ust  six  "  But  iieihaps  the  I'eal  scope  of  the 
lieloDg  to   Hi'iirj'a  own  time   more  |   larger  map  is  rather  the  Sift/«  Jl'oWrf, 
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has  ouly  been  carried  out  in  part ;  the  shape  of  each  is 
almost  exactly  square,  the  latter  measuring  about  12 
inches,  the  smaller  about  8,  in  length  and  breadth.' 
The  Palestine  map  is  probably  illustrative  of  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Onorrmsticon^  of  Eusebius,  made  by  Jerome  ; 
and  the  original  work  of  the  Greek  historian  seems  also 
to  have  been  accompanied^  by  a  picture,  or  plan,  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  aa  well  as  by  a  genealogical 
scheme  which  showed  the  divisions  and  settlements  of 
the  Twelve  Tribes.  Tliis  scheme  was  apparently  trans- 
ferred (either  by  Eusebius  himself,  or  by  an  early  copyist 
of  his  writings)  to  a  sketch-map,  which  served  as  a  quarry 
for  many  later  draughtsmen  ;  among  these  we  may  per- 
haps include  Orosius  in  the  fiftli  century  and  (through  the 
medium  of  Orosius)  the  designer  of  the  '  Cottoniana '  at  the 
end  of  the  first  millennium. 

The  Venerable  Bede,  in  his  work  On  the  Plaee-Namea  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  shows  an  intellectual  relationship  with 
the  ■  Jerome '  maps  so  close  as  to  support  the  belief  that 
he  knew  and  used  these  works.  Their  content,  both 
'sacred'  and  'profane,'  (^ees  closely  with  the  fourth- 
century  date  required,  and  with  the  other  geographical 
disquisitions  of  the  great  Boman  Doctor ;  they  are  em- 
phatically pre-mediaeval ;  indeed,  they  contain  very  few 
entries,  and  those  easy  of  interpolation,*  which  refer  to  a 
time  distinctly  later  than  St.  Jerome.  The  Earthly 
Paradise   is   not   marked,   nor   the    world-centre    at    Jeru- 

'  More  etaotly   (a)   35.5  by  36.8  '  According  to  Jerome, 

centimetrea  j  and   (jS)  23.6  by  22.4  '  Chiefof  these  is  the  identification 

centimeti'es.  |   of   Bulgaria   and    Moeaia   (' Moesia 

'  Cr.  also  Eusebius,  On  the  Names  .   hacc  et  Bnlgaria'),   nhicli  refera  to 

o/   Raeea,    and   the    some    writer's  '   the    Bulgar    emigration    (from    the 

Description  (/   Judaea,   both    illua-  Middle  Volga,  etc.)   about  fl7»icl'. 

trated  in  these  niai<s  to  a  leas  degiee.  pp.  478-9  of  this  vol. 
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salem ;  and  the  richDeaB  of  ancient  geographical  detail, 
untouched  by  Dark-Age  legend,  points  clearly  to  the  time 
of  the  Old  Empire, 

The  draughtsman's  original  purpose  was  evidently  the 
illustration  of  the  Biblical  localities  described  in  the 
Onomastvxm,  and  similar  works ;  just  as  Beatus  started 
with  a  purpose  of  depicting  the  Apostolic  missions  in 
various  r^ious;  or  as  the  '  Macrobius'  and  'Sallust'  maps 
originated  in  the  desire  of  e^laining  certain  passages  in 
Those  authors.  But  Jerome's  wider  design  is  carried  into 
r^oDS  beyond  the  scope  of  Eusebius'  descriptive  cata- 
logue and  even  in  the  sectional  Palestine-map  there  ia  a 
certain  difference  of  treatment.  For  whereas  the  Bishop 
of  Caesarea  had  left  out  some  of  the  larger  Syrian  towns, 
and  enumerated  many  insignificant  ones,  St.  Jerome's 
sketch  BQpplieB  ua  with  nearly  ail  the  capitals  and  omits 
some  of  the  hamlets. 

The  extra-scriptural  content  of  the  'Jerome'  maps  belongs 
to  the  oldest  type  of  post- Ptolemaic  mappe-monde}  Plinian  ■ 
material  is  largely  used,  sometimes  in  a  manner  that  reminds 
one  of  Solinus,  while  some  reference  is  apparently  made  to 
a  Soman  road  map,  similar  to  the  Peutinger  Table,  which 
marked  the  imperial  provinces,  with  two  of  the  leading  towns 
in  each.' 

The  'Psalter'  Map  of  about  1250  is  the  last  example 
we  need  take  here  of  this  family  of  cartographical  designs ; 
for  'Ebstorf'  and  'Hereford'  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
period  now  under  review  (900-1260),  and  'Henry  of  Mainz' 
and  the  'Jerome'  maps  have  been  already  noticed.      The 

'  The     larger     scheme    hfts    278  i  than  the  fonrth  oentory. 

Icgenda  ;  the  smaller,  195  ;  flS  being  '  On     the     'Jerome'    loapa    see 

common  to  both ;  and  among  these  Appendix,  pp.  SOS'S. 
only  two  or  tliiiH^  appeal-  to  be  Iiit«r  i 
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closest  relative  of  the  '  Psalter '  is  the  map  of  Ebstorf ;  but 
the  former  is  more  antique  in  character,  and  probably  bears 
a  closer  rcBemblance  to  the  common  original  (in  everything 
except  size  and  bulk  of  material)  than  any  other  of  this 
group.  Especially  this  would  seem  to  be  true  of  the  contour 
and  general  delineation  ;  the  aigument  from  the  antique 
.  character  of  the  legends  and  place-names,  though  it 
supports  this  conclusion,  is  weakened  by  the  obviously 
weak  scholarship  of  the  draughtsman. 

In  the  present  design  we  have  an  extremely  small 
circular  map,  less  than  4  inches^  in  diameter,  crowded 
with  written  matter,  supplying  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  inscriptions,  but  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view  terribly  debased.  The  Gog-Magog  region,  and  the 
zone  of  monstrous  races  that  runs  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Africa,  are  important  marks  of  the  geographical 
mythology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  like  the  trees  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  which  come  into  the  map  from  the  Alexander 
romance.  Along  with  the  'Hereford'  and  the  larger 'Jerome' 
map,  the  '  Faalter '  is  of  peculiar  value,  as  filling  up  a  more 
complete  mediaeval  picture  of  the  Far  East. 

We  may  compare  this  work,  as  an  illustration  of  a 
Manuscript  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  scheme  of 
Beatus,  at  least  in  this,  that  both  originate  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion or  illustration  of  a  certain  portion  of  Scripture ; — of 
the  Hebrew  poetry  in  one  case,  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
the  other.  Illustrated  Psalters^  are  very  ancient;  the 
British  Museum  possesses  one  of  about  a.d.  700 ;  and 
the  AIbi  map'  of  the  eighth  century,  which  occurs  in  a 
volume  of  (flosses  on  the  Gospels,  furnishes  another  parallel 
to  this  Biblical  cartography. 

—     '  8J  centimetres  eTactly.  liistrated  'tSeiipsis'  of  the  flflh  fenlury. 

'  But  in  no  other  iHuBtratod  Psalter  •  Cf.  Daw  of  Modem  (ri-o^a/iliy,  i. 

Iim  a  mnp  be^n  Touud  ;  ct.  also  aii  il-   j   ijp.  3S5-3SS. 
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Another,  more  obacure,  but  deeply  interesting,  family  of 
mediaeval  maps  falls  within  the  limits  of  this  period  :  it  is 
composed  of  the  inter-related  ^  designs  of  Lambert  of  St, 
Omer,  the  '  Macrobius '  and  '  Salhist '  map-illustrations,  and 
the  '  Climate '  and  T"0  sketches. 

Lambert,  Canon  of  St.  Omer,  was  the  compiler  of  an 
Encyclopaedia,  called  Lih-r  Floridus,  composed  of  extracts 
from  one  hundred  and  ninety -two  difTerent  works.  In  this 
he  has  left  us  a  chronicle  which  reaches  to  the  year  1119,* 
and  which  contains  various  maps,  including  a  »uippe-m<mde, 
originally*  of  a  date  at  least  earlier  than  1125,  and  surviving 
in  three  forma/  In  spite  of  a  clearly-expressed  intention  of 
supplying  a  complete  world-map,  the  oldest  copy,  that  of 
Ghent,  only  gives  us  Europe,  two  Klacrobian  zone  sketches, 
and  a  T'O  design ;  the  two  later  redactions,'  though  con- 
taining a  less  detailed  Europe,  both  possess  the  complete 
viappe-monde,  together  with  a  special  and  interesting  addition. 
Nowhere  else  in  mediaeval  cartography  do  we  find  greater 
prominence  assigned  to  the  Unknown  Southern  Continent, 
the  '  Australian  '  land  of  the  '  Fabled  Antipoda.'  On  the 
Paris  manuscript  a  long  inscription  defines  this  '  r^on  of 
the  South,'  as  'temperate  in  climate,  but  unknown  to  the 
sons  of  Adam,  having  nothing  which  belongs' to  our  race.' 
The  Equatorial  ^  Sea,  which  here  divided  the  [great  land 
masses  or  continents  of  the]  world,  was  not  visible,  proceeds 


'  Con8ciousl5',  according  to  Jliller  ; 
but  even  if  unoonBciously,  none  the 
less  truly  inter-related. 

*  And  alludfs  to  a  few  niattt^ra 
subsequent  to  1119. 

'  Like  the  text. 

'  In  tlie  MS3.  of  Ghent,  V"»l- 
fenbfittel  and  Paris,  llic  Ghent 
copy  seems  lo  have  been  written  by 
L»inl*rt  himdplf.  certainly  not  later 


than  1125.  Its Euiopecontaiiiaaomo 
i-emBrknble  peculiarities. 

■  /,(.  Wolfenbiittel  and  Paris  of 
about  1150.  These  are  simply 
different  copies  from  the  same 
original,  which  was  doubtless  of 
Lambert's  own  diiiughtsmanBhip. 

'  '  Or  is  related.' 

'  Ut.,  '  MediterrarifMC^ 
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the  legend,  to  human  eye  ;  for  the  full  strength  of  the  sun^ 
always  heated  it,  and  permitted  no  passage  to,  or  from,  this 
southern  zone.  lu  the  latter,  however,  was  a  race  of 
Antipods  (as  some  philosophers  believed),  wholly  different 
from  man,  through  the  difference  of  regions  and  climates.* 
'  For  when  we  are  scorched  with  heat,  they  are  chilled 
with  cold  ;  and  the  northern  stars,  which  we  are  perujitted  to 
discern,  are  entirely  hidden  from  them.' . . .  I>ay8  and  nights 
they  have  of  one  length  ;  but  the  haste  of  the  sun  in  the 
ending  of  the  winter  solstice  causes  them  to  suffer  winter 
twice  over.'* 

The  ideas  here  expressed  are  supplemented  by  the 
su^estion  of  two  more  unknown  continents  or  earth- 
islands,  one  in  the  Northern  and  the  other  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  lying  in  the  expanse  of  an  all-encircling  and 
dividing  Ocean,  Four  land-masses,  therefore,  are  apparently 
assumed ;  of  these,  the  first  two  were  the  ancient  Oihnimeni? 
and  the  'Australian'  region  just  described ;  the  others  were  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  globe  (corresponding  in  some  respects 
with  tlie  North  and  South  America  of  later  discoveries),  and 
were  divided  by  a  tropical  arm  of  Ocean,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  two  'islands'  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  full  theory  of  the  ancient  geographers,  such 
as  Krates  of  Mallos,  to  whom  Lambert's  scheme  must  be 
traced.  The  present  map,  however,  only  indicates  the  third 
and  fourth  continents  by  little  circles  placed  in  the  margin 
of  the  Koman  World,  or  Habitable  1-^rth,  and  respectively 


'  'Going   juBt    overhead    by    tlie 

"  Ami  'of  tiniP3  and  fifa&ma.' 

^  The  fulluwing  curious  wordii  are 

addrd  : — '  Nulla  alia  SBtra  sunt,  quae 

illorum    obtutibiia  dencsentur.      Et 

quae  siiiiul  cum  illia  oriuntiir,  siniul 


*  Lastly,  to  the  south  of  this 
teniperftte  Auatralia,  Lambert  jilaces 
a  zone  ofvxlreiuf  cold,  uninhabitable 
b;  living  creatures. 

'  Afiica  being  supposed  in  md 
nortli  or  the  Equator,  and  the 
Equatorial  B*lt  itetlf  Xi>  be  covered 
by  an  inijiassablf  liot  tropical  Ocean. 
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entitled  '  Paradise,'  to  the  North-Eaat,  and  '  Our  Antipodes,'  ^ 
to  the  South-Weat.  The  last  term  is  clearly  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  Continental  mass  exactly  opposite  to  Europe 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  inhabited  by  living  (bnt  not 
apparently  human)  beings,  and  having  day  and  night  in  an 
'opposite  relation'  to  onr  own;  while  the  Paradise  island 
is  probably  to  be  interpreted,  in  the  same  way,  as  precisely 
antipodean  to  the  Australian  Continent  already  described. 
The  expression  of  this  theory  in  Lambert's  map  was  perhaps 
derived  in  the  first  place  from  Macrobius  or  Martianus 
Capella,  but  ultimately  it  depended  on  the  speculations  of 
a  much  higher  antiquity,  like  the  apparent  indication  of 
the  Ecliptic*  in  this  design,  and  the  su^estion  of  a  X"0 
form  in  the  general  contour  of 'Our  World,' *  which  is  also 
to  be  found  here. 

But  if  Lambert's  '  universal '  conceptions  are  bo  narrowly 
dependent  upon  classical  antecedents,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  detailed  material  of  the  map  will  also  display  a 
markedly  antique  character ;  and  indeed  the  relationship 
between  the  mediaeval  geographers  and  those  of  the  later 
Imperial  time  is  seldom  found  in  more  complete  expression. 
Most  of  the  hundred  and  eighty  inscriptions  are  entirely 
ancient,  and  must  be  referred  to  a  lost  design  of  the  old 
Roman   world:   the   chief  additions   to   this  pre-mediaeval 

'  As    to   these    (in    tb«   Western  under-sea    course  of   rirere  from    a 

Ocem)    tlie    legend    here    declares  trans-Oceauic  Paradise  to  the  Oibnt- 

'noctein  diversam  diesque  uontnirios  nuji£   is   coninioii   to   Lambert  and 

perfenint,  et  [occasua  ostrorum] ' ;  tlie  Coaniaa  lndico-pleust«t. 

last  two  vorda  being  SaiiCarem's  eni-  '  In  the  form  of  a  crooked   line 

endatjon  for  the  '  estfltoruni '  of  Paria  running  over  the  Eqnator  and  marked 

and  the  'estateni'  of  Wolfe nbiittel.  hj  three  star-pictures.    The  obliquity 

Wo  loay  conti'ast  Lambert's  cUiBsioal  of  the  snn's  patli  is  dearly  suggested. 

and  more  scieutilic  use  of ' antipodes '  '  I.e.      The     Oitovmenl,     the 

nitli   the  meruly  conventional    {i.e.  Northern    or    'Roman'    land -mass 

mediaeval)  employment  of  the  term  of  the  Eastern  Heinispliere.  See 
in  tlie  IJi'atns  Maps.     The  id™  of  un   '    Apprndix,  pp.  621-4. 
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material  are  made  from  the  geograpbj'  of  Lambert's  owd 
period.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  writer  derived  his  ideas 
or  place-names  from  the  classical  authors'  named  in  the 
LiiKr  Floridvs  (with  so  little  appearance  of  real  knowledge) ; 
on  the  contrary,  both  ground-plan  and  detail  probably  come 
from  a  lost  design  of  no  small  antiquity,  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  from  which  Macrobius  drew. 

The  geographical  passages  of  the  last-named  author '  were 
illustrated  from  an  early  period  by  certain  zone — or  climate — 
sketches,  depicting  the  chief  belts  or  parallels  of  the  world 
from  liorth  to  South,  and  adding  special  reference  to  various 
chapters  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Bream  of  Scipio.  More 
particularly,  these  sketches  illustrated  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  this  Commentary — where  the  question  of 
the  climates  was  discussed, — the  close  of  the  first  book — 
devoted  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  the  existence  of 
Antipodes, — and  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book — 
which  explained  the  celestial  zones  and  ocean  currents. 

Ambrosius  Aurelius  Macrobius,  who  filled  high  ofhces  of 
state  under  the  Emperor  Honorius,  was  probably  a  Greek  by 
birth  and  a  Pagan  by  religion;  his  writings  were  very 
popular  in  the  mediaeval  world,  and  he  shares  with  Sallust 
the  honour  of  special  map  illustration,  designed  for  him,  if 
not  by  him,  and  connected  in  his  case  (if  not  in  that  of 
Sallust)  with  other  groups  of  cartographical  designs. 

Among  the  Macrobian  sketches,'  some  give  us  nothing 
but  the  five,  or  seven,  zones:  others  picture  the  two  earth- 
islands  of  the  Eastern  hemispliere,  which  we  have  noticed 

'  E.g.     Sallust,      Luciftius,     and  illustrated  bj  titatious  in  the  Liber 

Plolemy.     Among  later  writfrg   lai-  Flaridaa. 

dore,  Capella,  aud  Oroeius  sccni  to  .  '  AmbroBiiu  Aurelius   TheodosiuB 

have    the    nearest    relstioDsbip    to  Macrobius,  fl.  c  A.D.  410. 

Lambert's  thought,  aad  are  ottetieat  \  '  See  Appendix  on  Majis,  pp.  825-6, 
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ia  Lambert  of  St.  Omer.  Here  the  encircling  ocean  covers 
most  of  the  earth'a  surface,  and  the  land-maBses  are  reduced, 
in  Cicero's  words,  to  the  position  of  'specks'  upon  the 
water,  while  the  chief  currents  from  equator  to  pole  are  indi- 
cated, apparently  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  tides. 

It  is  doubtful  how  soon  the  Macrobius  plana  were  altered 
by  mediaeval  copyists  to  the  uncertain  orientation  which  we 
find  in  the  manuscripts.  But  Macrobius  himself,  in  his  own 
mind,  certainly  put  the  north  at  the  top,  for  in  one  place  ^ 
he  says  that  the  Upper  temperate  zone  was  inhabited  by 
men  of  our  race.  In  one  of  these  climate-maps,*  a  distinction 
is  drawn  between  the  domesticated  folk  of  the  same  temperate 
zone  and  the  wild  men  of  the  woods,  who  inhabited  arctic 
and  torrid  lands. 

The  lAber  Moridus  ^  of  Lambert  contains,  besides  the  mappe- 
vionde,  two  Macrobian  zone-maps ;  and  indications  of  the 
same  character,  written  or  sketclied,  may  be  found  in  many 
other  mediaeval  authors.  Thus  the  Venerable  Bede,  in  his 
De  teiiiponim  mtwne*  discusses  the  five  climates,  and  perhaps 
su]iplies  the  accompanying  map,  in  which  the  equinoctial 
belt  and  the  four  great  segments  of  the  earth's  circle  are 
described  in  strict  agreement  with  Macrobius.^  -Again,  the 
Iiiuigo  Mundi  of  Honorius  of  Autun  reproduces  Macrobian 
ideas,  both  in  text  aud  illustration;"  while  another  twelfth- 
century  work,  the  Philosophy  of  Nature''  of  the  Parisian 
teacher,  William  of  Conches,^  contains  three  Macrobian  maps, 

*  Cf.  the  Macrobian  zone-map  in 
tlie  Paris  MS.  of  the  Imago. 

'  ifayna  phitosopkia  naiurae. 

'  NearEvreiix.  He  Uught  in  Paris 
c.  AD.  1160.  or  the  three  maps 
named,  the  firet  has  the  \orth.  the 
second  has  the  East,  and- the  third 
the  West,  at  the  top.  Saoroboaco'a 
map  hereafter  referred  to,  p.  575,  has 
the  South  uppermost. 


'  Ditaiii  of  Scijiio ;  i 
ComwualaTiua  ti  Cicerat 
ntutn  Seijiionis,  H.  6, 

*  Given  in  the  \'euice 
1489. 

»  Cf.  fola.  24,  225  in 
Also  in  the  Hague  MS. 

*  Chapter  xjxiv. 

'  E.g.  Ci»nmeTil.  Somii. 
each  segnient  m 
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—one  sketching  the  five  zones  and  the  zodiac,  another  showing 
the  two  earth  islands  of  tlie  Eastern  hemisphere,  tlie  third 
indicating  the  'Hahitable  World,'  in  a  T'O  form.  Yet 
again,  the  Abhess  Herrade  of  Landsberg,  in  her  Garden  of 
Delights  (about  1180  A.D,),  gives  us  a  slight  Macrobian  zone- 
sketch  with  the  ecliptic ;  and  another  of  the  same  kind  is  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  De  Sphaera  Mundi  of  John  Halifax  of  Holy- 
wood,  in  Yorkshire,  the  famous  Sacrobosco,  who  flourished  and 
wrote  in  Paris  about  1220. 

Lastly,  we  may  notice  in  certain  copies  of  Hyginus,  one '  of 
wliich  is  perhaps  of  the  sixth  century,  a  zone-map  which 
depicts  th»  four  land-masses  in  full  Kratesian  fashion. 

The  remaining  climate-maps^  are  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish,  except  by  the  absence  of  definite  Macrobian 
reference,  and  the  addition  of  non-Macrobian  matter,  from 
the  zone-schemes  just  noticed.  But  the  sketch  of  the  Spanish 
Jew,  Petrus  Alfonsua  of  Huesca  {of  about  the  year  1100),  is 
obviously  designed  to  illustrate  the  Hindu  and  Arabic  con- 
ception of  the  world-centre  called  '  Arym,'"  and  thus  has  a 
special  interest.  'Aryra*  was  sometimes  considered  as  a 
mathematical  centre-point  for  the  Habitable  World,  for  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  or  for  the  whole  earth-circle ;  sometimeB 
as  '  the  throne  of  Ihlis,'  a  home  of  accursed  spirits ;  and 
sometimes  as  a  mysterious  and  lonely  mountain  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  eleventh-century  writings  of 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  if  not  earlier,*  it  passes  into  Latin 
thought;  it  is  very  prominent  in  Roger  Bacon  :  and  here  in 
Fetrus  Alfonsus,  and  other  '  schematists,'  it  is  adopted  as  a 
geographical  axiom  of  equal  importance  with  the  climates 
and  celestial  directions, 

'  Xow  at  Wolfcnbiittel,  once  at  |  'OtheroTse Arcn, 'Arini,'or'Ariii.' 
Bohbio.  I       *  E.g.  in  the   teuth-oentiuy  Plato 

=  See  Appendix  on  Hai>9,  PI).  026-7.   ,   oFTivoli. 
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Undoubtedly  these  cli mate-maps  had  their  origii  in 
Greek  science ;  Marinus  of  Tyre,  according  to  Masudi,  com- 
posed some  of  especial  excellence,  still  existing  in  the  tenth 
cetttury ;  and  among  these  classical  examples  two  varieties 
may  be  distinguished.  In  the  former,  the  climate-Hcheme 
was  only  part  of  a  map-framework,  and  was  combined  with 
an  immense  amount  of  other  matter,  as  in  the  extant  work 
of  Ptolemy,  and  probably  in  the  lost  designs  of  Marinus. 
In  the  latter,  this  scheme  was  abstracted  from  all  else,  and 
sketched  in  roughly  outlined  maps  for  the  use  of  beginners. 
It  is  the  latter  form  that  passes  into  mediaeval  use. 

'  Lastly,  the  St.  Omer  map  is  suggestive,  not  only  of  the 
'  Macrobius  *  and  other  climate  -  sketches,  but  also  of  that 
curious  variety  of  mediaeval  cartography,  known  astheT'O 
maps.^  These  are  very  numerous,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
similar  in  character ;  at  least  eighty  manuscripts,  reaching 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  contain  designs  of 
this  type;  and  the  conception  of  one  and  all  is  fully  ex- 
pressed in  the  lines  of  Dati :  —  * 

'  Un  T  <leiitro  a  un  O  mostra  il  disegno 
Como  in  IreparU  fu  diviao  il  mondo.' 

In  some  of  the  earliest  examples,  however,  the  T  and  Q 
formations  are  not  combined,  and  the  'dividing  letter'  is 
associated  with  square  and  oblong  as  well  as  with  round, 

enceintes. 

As  early  as  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  some  of  the 
Ionic  philosophers  hit  upon  this  as  a  convenient  way  of  indicat- 
ing the  chief  divisions  of  the  (Hkoumeni,  or  Habitable  World, 
and  in  spite  of  Aristotle's  contempt,  it  survived  as  a  popular 
favourite,  like  the  climate-sketches  and  Kratesian  schemes 
'  See  Appeudia:  on  Maps,  pp.  027-31.  '  SpKira,  iii,  U, 
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already  referred  to.  There  were  many  differences  of  detail, 
though  Greece  was  usually  placed  at  the  midst  of  the  circle,^ 
and  Delphi,  or  Delos,  in  the  midst  of  Greece;  some  of 
these  T  or  T-O  designs  made  Europe — some  Asia — the 
largest  of  the  Contiueuts,  but  no  one  gave  the  pre- 
dominance to  AfrioB,  then  commonly  believed  to  end  on 
this  side  of  tlie  Equator.  These  simple  plans,  grouping  the 
rhief  laud-masses  of  the  known  world  in  an  easily  recognis- 
able shape,  were  generally  associated  with  the  allied  con- 
ception of  a  centre  for  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  for  the 
infinitely  extended  horizon.  They  did  not  of  necessity  deny 
the  theory  of  a  globular  earth:  but  they  were  concerned, 
and  only  concerned,  with  its  aspect  as  a  surface,  flat  or 
slightly  curved,  as  apparent  to  the  ordinary  observer. 

In  some  of  the  T"0  family,  traces  may  also  be  observed 
of  the  three-cornered  representations  which,  like  the  square, 
or  four-sided,  sketch-maps,  were  in  favour  in  ancient  schools.* 
For  the  one,  the  threefold  division  of  continents,  of  seas,  of  the 
Christian  Giodhead ;  for  the  other,  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  the  four  chief  winds,  even  the  four  Gospels,  were 
quoted ;  and  to  each  variety  there  are  uumerous  allusions. 
A  clear  description  of  a  T  scheme  is  given  by  St.  Augustine, 
who  probably  used  a  work  of  this  kind,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  can  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  a  very  different 
style  of  chart — the  road-map,  in  ribbon  form,  of  which  we 
possess  a  copy  in  the  Peutinger  Table. 

The  earliest  among  the  T"0  examples  of  the  Dark- Age 
and  Crusading  Periods  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  St. 
Isidore;*  and  in  a  measure  these  may  be  considered  as 
typical  of  all  others.    Here,  besides  the  three  continents,  we 

'  Where  the  Q  fonu  was  combiued  I  two  ara  here  specialty  referred  to  m 

with  th«  X-  archetjpftl ;  eleven  olhets  in  St.  Isi- 

'  Cf.  OroaiuB,  JI.  ij.  I  dore's  works  are  quite  unimportant. 

'  ECtfliioloffia,  xiv.  2,  3  ;  of  these  | 
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have  tlie  names  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  one  patriarch 
being  attached  to  each  continent ;  the  East  is  at  the  top ;  and 
the  '  Great '  or  Mediterranean  Sea  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  X*fo''™6<l  intersection  of  the  land.*  Other  specimens 
develop  the  simple  titles  of  Asia,  Skem,  and  the  like,  by 
explanatory  inscriptions  which  declare  (for  instance)  that 
Asia  is  named  after  a  Queen  Asia,^  and  is  inhabited  by 
27  peoples ;  that  Africa  is  derived  from  Afer,  a  descendant 
of  Abraham,  and  has  30  races  with  360  towns ;  and  that 
Europe,  so  called  from  the  Europa  of  mythology,  is  over- 
spread by  the  15  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Japhet,  possessing 
120  cities. 

Besides  the  (sixth  century)  Isidorian  examples,  one  other 
X-O  ™*P — ^^^  O'l'y  one — deserves  special  mention.  This 
is  the  Byzantine  sketch  of  1110,  now  at  Oxford,  which 
contains  some  features  of  liigh  antiquity,  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  plans  where  Jerusalem  appears  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Both  Greek  and  Latin  titles  are  here  given  for  the 
quarters  of  the  heavens ;  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel  and  the 
locations  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  are  indicated;  and  from 
these  indications,  combined  with  the  barbarous  confusioDS 
of  Levantine  place-names,  we  may  with  some  assurance 
infer  that  we  have  here  a  copy,  poorly  executed  by  an 
ignorant  scribe  in  Western  Europe,  of  a  Byzantine  work 
brought  home  by  some  of  the  earliest  Crusaders  about  the 
year  1100." 

The  threefold  division  *  of  the  world  is  expressed  in  some  ' 

'  HencP  tliesc  bio  BometimcB  called  c,   870,   or  the  St.   Omer   of  1010 

Noocbic  maps.  see  Ajipendix,  p{j.  623-30. 

*  '  Of  the  posterity  of  Shem.'  *  Trifaria  Orbii  DittuUi. 

'St.    Johu'8    Coll.     Libr.,    Cod.  '  Especially  tliose  of 'Gbrlitz' and 

nicnibr.  fo!.,  xviL,  fol.  6.     For  otber  'Rome'     In  these  the  X  has  loatita 

"P-0  lv"i]>8,   f.g.  llic  Strasaburg  of  rigidity ;  the  id™  of  n  (antral  jmiut 
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of  the  '  Sallust '  maps '  far  better  than  in  the  T"0  plans  of 
the  usual  type.  Here  we  have  a  partition  of  the  Oil-oumene 
into  fairly  equal  continents,  but  with  leas  rigid  symmetry, 
and  in  a  way  more  reconcilable  with  scientific  views,  Asia 
having  a  slight  preponderance,  and  definite  allusion  being 
added  to  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  chapters  of  the  Jvgurtka} 
It  was  probably  at  an  early  date,  long  anterior  to  our 
oldest  surviving  Sallust  manuscript,  if  not  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  author  himself,  that  the  original  Sallust  map  was 
inserted;  but  this  plan  was  either  admitted  into  very 
few  copies,  or  was  replaced  in  most  by  an  ordinary  T"0 
map,  lacking  all  definite  reference  to  Sallust  materials. 
The  oldest  example,  the  'Leipzig,'  of  about  980,  probably 
shows  U3  certain  features  of  this  primitive  type,  a  pre- 
Christian  scheme,  without  Jerusalem,  and  with  [in  over- 
shadowing Kome.  For  this  primitive  type  the  authorship 
of  a  priest  in  North  Italy,  somewhere  between  600  and 
700,  has  been  suggested  ;  but  it  may  fairly  l-e  referred  to  a 
time  before  the  destruction,  if- not  before  the  conversion,  of 
the  Koman  Empire  in  the  West.* 


Next  in  order  we  may  glance  at  some  examples*  of 
Chorography,  of  the  detailed  representation  of  limited  areas  ; 
and  among  these,  the  most  elaborate  belong  to  the  school 
we  may  call  Sionist,  as  being  concerned,  mainly  or  ex- 
clusively, with  the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  The  best- 
known  of  these  Sionist  plans  perhaps  belongs  to  the 
Crusading    period,  and   goes  by  the  name   of  the    SUus 

copies  are  iiuportaDt  enough  to  '»« 
descrilied,  eicept  in  the  ii.[>endix 
on  Ma|w,  p]>.  631-2. 

'  AlleiistingSallnHtninjiscoiifonn 
morp  or  l«i»  clowly  fi  the  T-O  •?!« 

*  S«  AfijifM'Iii  ou  Hajs,  p|>.  6aa-8. 


is  not  eipreaaed  ;   and   tb 
couMption  rcfpra  rather  to 

general 

ft  three- 

n™r<!rf   world 

lian    to 

n    exact 

tripartite  division 
'  St«Ap]>endix 
■>  Eii«ci«liy  ch 

of  the  game, 
on  M«].B,i.i..  631-2. 
17.     Koue  of  lUc 
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Sienisalem;  but  a  far  more  importaDt  specimen  1 
come  to  light  from  a  much  earlier  time. 

The  Mosaic  Map  of  Madaba,^  which  is  here  in  question, 
though  a  discovery  of  the  last  two  decades,  belongs  to  the 
later  time  of  Justinian  (about  550),  and  may  claim  to  be 
the  oldest  existing  specimen  of  Christian  cartography.  For 
although  the  original  designs  of  Cosmas  Indlcopleostes  may 
have  been  executed  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier,  the 
earliest  manuscript  we  possess  of  the  Christian  Topography 
does  not  carry  us  back  further  than  the  ninth  century. 
Compared  with  the  latter,  the  Madaba  Mosaic  is  of 
much  greater  merit,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  its 
broken  and  damaged  state ;  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
Restored  Empire  and  its  glories  in  arms,  in  legislation,  or 
in  architecture;  and  it  increases  our  regret  for  the  loss  of 
80  much  Byzantine  work  in  this  as  in  other  fields. 

The  Madaba  map  covers  Palestine  and  parts  of  Egypt  and 
Arabia ;  one  of  its  special  objects  is  clearly  to  delineate  the 
Holy  City  ;  and  it  probably  reproduces  with  fair  exactitude 
the  condition  of  Jerusalem  half  a  century  before  the  Persian 
sack  in  614.^  The  extension  of  the  design  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  smaller  '  Jerome '  map,  where  Neapolis  or 
Nablds  lies  in  the  middle,  and  the  Mediterraneaa  forms 
the  Western  limit.  In  its  pictorial  character,  and  especially 
in  its  tewn- vignettes,  the  Madaba  plan  recalls  both  the 
Peutinger  Table,  and  some  of  the  Beatus  examples.' 

Here  then  we  have  one  of  the  oldest  pictures  yet  dis- 
covered of  Jerusalem  (outside  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 


'  It  should  have  been  noticed  hi  a 
former  volmne,  but  that  it  has  only 
been  described  by  Euiopean  ecbolim 
eitieo  the  iiublicotioii  of  T/m  Davrn 
of  itodim  Geography,  vol.  i.,  in 
1SS7. 


^  Viz.  c.  A.».  545-666. 

'  Notably  the  'Paris'  of  1150 
(' Paris iii.'),  whose  illuatratioDS  show 
little  resemblance  to  the  sketubes  of 
a  flat  design,  but  much  to  those  of 
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moQuments),  one  of  the  first  specimens  of  Cliristian  map- 
making,  and  apparently  one  of  the  earliest  illustrations  of 
the  division  of  Palestine  amoDg  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel' 
It  is  of  course  strictly  ecclesiastical  in  type,  for  it  was 
designed  for  the  pavement  of  a  church.  Most  of  its 
one  hundred  and  thirty  place-names  correspond  with  the 
notices  of  Eusehius;*  but  one  entry  appears  to  refer  to  a 
monastic  foundation  *  of  the  early  sixth  century  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan ;  and  in  some  places  the  text  is  unique.* 

From  the  fragments  discovered  it  is  clear  that  the  original 
once  occupied  a  space  of  about  fifty  by  twenty  feet;  the 
length  is  from  North  to  South ;  but  the  east  is  at  the  top, 
as  in  most  primitive  and  mediaeval  Christian  designs.  All 
the  north  part  of  the  mosaic  has  been  destroyed,  except  two 
morcels  and  what  remains,  in  all  about  half  of  the  complete 
scheme,  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  country  between 
Nablfls  and  the  Nile.  The  orientation  has  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  assumption  of  the  Levant  coast  (from 
Alexandria  to  Acre)  as  a  base,  supposed  to  furnish  a  line 
running  almost  due  north  and  south. 

In  general,  this  plan  may  be  regarded  as  a  decorative, 
freely  conceived,  and  well-informed,  but  not  closely  scientific, 
illustration  of  Bible  history.  Names  and  objects  are  not 
kept  in  any  strict  proportion ;  the  perspective  is  con- 
ventional ;  but  the  rich  store  of  inscriptions  furnishes  not 
a  few  details  of  interest.  In  the  larger  towns,  such  as 
Jerusalem,   Felusium,  and  Gaza,   an   attempt    is    made    to 


'  This  is  conjectural,  but  very 
probable,  from  tlie  rragmenta  aa  yet 
recovered. 

'  Especially  in  ilie  Oiiuuitutieijii, 
i.e.  the  early-middle  of  the  fourth 
ceiituiy. 

»  The  Convent   of  St.   Suplias   or 


Sn[isttiihaa,  a  saint  contemporary  'Kijb 
Eliiis,  I'atriaK-h  of  Jenlsalcni,  A.». 
'464-513.'  Tliis  l>lacc  is  named  ai 
Sa[>sas  by  JohanncH  Moschos  in  the 
seventh  century. 

*  Sometimesoldci  and  uewer  forms 
arc  given  together. 
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represent  the  princii>al  streets  by  elaborate  colonnades,  and 
even  to  portray  some  of  the  cliief  buildings,  sometimes  in 
round,  sometimes  in  angular  forms.  Cities  of  the  second 
class  are  indicated  by  sketches  of  walls  flanked  by  round 
towers.  Each  of  the  Tribes  of  Israel  seems  to  have 
originally  appeared — Uie  names  being  marked  by  great  red 
letters,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  a  text  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy.  But  in  what  remains  only  six  tribes  can 
still  be  found,  and  several  of  tliese  {e.g.  Symeou)  survive 
in  a  very  frt^mentary  state. 

In  the  plan  of  Jerusalem  the  two  great  streets,  marked 
by  covered  galleries,  which  run  aci-oss  the  city  from  north 
to  south,  probably  represent  the  markets  or  bazaars  of 
Justinian's  time,  sacked  by  the  Persians  of  Chosroes  in 
614 ;  while  the  Church  near  the  Western  Gate,  with  its 
round  or  apsidal  end  facing  the  Mediterranean,  and  its 
staircase  commuuicatiug  with  the  colonnade  street  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  represents  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of 
Constantinc  and  Helena,  the  first  of  the  successive  Chris- 
tian sanctuaries  on  the  site  of  the  Passion. 

In  Lower  Egypt  and  the  Desert  of  Sinai  are  a  number 
of  places  and  legends ;  while  three  arras  of  the  Nile  are 
enumerated — the  Pclusiac  to  the  north  (east),  an  unnamed 
and  partially  destroyed  channel  to  the  south  (west),  and 
the  Sabennitic  in  the  middle,  with  three  ramifications — Saitic, 
Bucolic,  and  Bolbitic.  These  names  are  all  inscribed  along 
the  course  of  the  stream. 

The  city  of  Madaba,  Meilaba,  or  Medeba,*  beyond  the  Dead 
Sea,  south  of  Heshbon,  and  south-east  of  Nebo  or  Fisgah, 
was  an  important  station  of  the  Old  Empire  on  its  Arabian 
frontier ;  it  lay  upon  the  Homan  road  which  connected 
Damascus  with  Petra  and  the  Eed  Sea ;  and  it  was  close 
'  Mbdabu  usunll;  in  Koiutut  wiiti?rs  ;  Modeba  in  llie  Bible 


t:  Go  Ogle 
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to  another  road  from  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  which  crossed 
the  Jordan  and  uuited  with  the  Damascus-Fetra  route 
at  Heshbon.  Once  it  belonged  to  the  Tribe  of  Reuben ; 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century — from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  Moslem  invasion — it  was  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  bishop ;  and  thus  it  was  not  without  remains 
of  some  pretension  when,  after  twelve  centuries  of  neglect, 
the  Christians  of  Kerak  migrated  thither,  and  in  clearing 
away  the  rubbish,'  revealed  the  unsuspected  treasure  of 
thib  mosaic-map. 


The  famous  I'lan  of  Jerusalem,  or  liitus  Hienisahm^ot  the 
early  twelfth  century  *  has  been  often  coupled  with  the  tract 
Qualitersita  est  civitas  Hiemmlem,  commonly  supposed  to  be 
a  paraphrase  of  the  material  provided  by  the  Situs.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Tobler  and  Molinier  are  right  in 
referring  this  pamphlet*  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  era  of  the  short-lived  and  partial  Byzantine 
reconquest  of  Syria  under  John  Tzimiskes.  One  copy  of 
the  Situs  appears  to  have  been  sketched  by  the  anonymous 
compiler  of  l\i&  Gesta  Francorum^ :  but  the  material  of  the 
sketch,  in  relation  to  the  Holy  City  itself,  is  far  more  ample 
than  what  is  given  us  in  the  Gesta.  Professedly,  but  not 
literally,  the  latter  follows  the  narrative  of  Fulcher  of 
Chsrtres,  who  described  the  First  Crusade  as  an  eye- 
witness; but  at  times  the  Ge^a  agrees  with  the  Situs, 
and  differs  marketlly  from  Fulcher.  The  tract  on  the 
City  of  Jerusalem.,  however,  is  quite  independent  of  the 
Gesta,    and    assuming    its    aforesaid    tenth -century    origin, 

trit  of  tlie  iJaaliUr  liln  «(  civilaa 
Hitriitalem,  cf.   Sociilt  ite  L'Orient 
Latin,  Urie  geographigue,  i.  2,  34G ; 
edition  by  Tobler  and  Molinier. 
'  Probably  liuishcd  before  110&. 


'    1380.    Tlic  Timi>  was  found  iu 

*  See  Appendix  on  Mai>8,[>{i.  636-8. 
'  Some  put  biu-k  the  date  to  1099. 

*  The  City  of  Jerasaltm.     For  tlie 
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under  Byzantine  itispiratioD,  it  would  seem  that  the 
draughtsman  of  the  Crusading  Situs  used  the  written  de- 
scription of  Tzimiskes'  time ;  while  the  author  of  the  Gesta, 
iguorant  of  the  Oity  of  Jerusalem,  is  indirectly  connected 
with  the  same  through  the  medium  of  the  sketch-map '  he 
uses  and  transcribes. 

From  the  insertions  of  the  two  leading  copies'  (at  St  Omer 
and  Brussels),  it  appears  that  the  Sitits  was  but  a  section  of 
a  more  extensive  original,  representing  parts  of  GalUee,"  the 
Upper  Jordan,  and  the  Way  of  the  Israelites  from  I^pt 
through  the  desert.  The  later  forms  of  this  plan,  such  as 
we  have  iu  the  Ck)penhageu  transcript,  have  lost  all  these 
traces  of  a  wider  outlook  ;  even  the  surroundings  of  Jerusalem 
arc  here  wanting ;  and  various  additions  appear,  of  a  date 
clearly  subsequent  to  the  First  Crusade.  Thus  the  Temple 
and  Sepulchre  of  the  Lord  no  longer  show  the  round  form 
which  is  noticeable  in  the  early  copies  of  the  Situs,  referring 
ue  to  the  buildings  of  the  pre-Crusading  period. 


Lastly,  the  group  of  maps  which  own  the  common  author- 
ship of  Matthew  Paris  *  fitly  closes  the  cartography  of  the 
Central  Mediaeval  time. 

In  the  twelfth  and  earlier  thirteenth  century,  the  monastery 
of  St.  Albans  possessed  wliat  may  be  called  an  historical 
school,  or  institute,  which  was  then'  the  chief  centre  of 
English  chronicle,  and  with  different  environment  might 
have  become  the  nucleus  of  a  great  university.  Among  the 
writers  of  this  school,  the  greatest  was  Matthew  Paris 
(1195-1259),  wliose  three  chief  works  contain  various  maps 


*  Of  tlieao  cupiea  one  Iftloiigs  to 
twclfth-centur;  maDimcriiit  cif  tli 
'•esta,  the  utiier  is  buuud  n^  wit 
tlie  Cnisodiug  records  of  Fulclicr. 


'  E.g.  Tabor  Uagdaluni,  ott. 

'  SwAiii)endi.'ionMap8,]iii,638-42. 

'  And  ill  alt  foi'Hl>oiittu'ohiindix4l 
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and  plans  unsurpassed  in  mediaeval  geography,  before  the 
rise  of  the  Portolani  Thus,  in  the  Historia  Major,  or  Cronica 
Majora,  we  have  the  so-called  Itirt^ary  to  the  Holy  Land,  or 
Stationes  a  Londinio  ad  Hierrosolymam,  as  well  as  a  mappe- 
moTide,  a  map  of  Palestine,  and  the  first  of  Matthew's  four 
maps  of  England.  Again,  in  the  Hiatoria  Minor,  or  Hidoria 
Anglorwrn,  there  is  another  form  of  the  PalestiTie  Itinerary, 
the  second  and  third  maps  of  England,  and  the  Sittis 
Britanniae.  Lastly,  in  the  History  of  St.  Albans,  a  portion  of 
the  supposed  Pi^rim-road,  as  far  as  South  Italy,  is  given  in 
another  shape,  together  with  the  Schema  Briianniae. 

Matthew  Paris,  then,  appears  as  the  author  of  six 
geographical  designs ;  a  world-map,  in  two  slightly  different 
forms ;  a  map  of  England,  in  four  variants ;  a  purely  con- 
ventional sketch  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  the  form  of  a  Sose  des 
Vents  ;  ^  a  plan,  or  scluina,  of  the  Boman  roads  of  the  same 
country;  a 'routier' to  Apulia  from  the  English  Court;  and 
a  map  of  Palestine,  which  tradition  has  wrongly  joined  with 
the  former,  to  make  a  Pilgrim  Itinerary  from  London  to 
Jerusalem. 

Among  all  designs  of  purely  mediaeval  origin,  Matthew's 
plans  of  England,  as  he  knew  it,  show  the  best  evidence  of 
critical  study,  the  most  systematic  attempt  at  an  exact  de- 
lineation of  a  particular  country.  They  are,  in  fact,  remarkable 
instances  of  what  Ptolemy  called  C/torography  or  regional 
geography  ;  and  they  would  be  even  more  important,  but  for 
another  consideration.  At  the  very  time  that  the  English 
chronicler  was  draughting  these  maps,  compass- charts  (based 
on  coast-surveys,  of  a  minuteness  hitherto  unknown)  'were 
beginning  in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  comparison  with 
these  Portolani,  Matthew's  work  is  but  secondary ;  for  at  his 
best  he  only  represents  approximate  and  traditional  know- 
'  The  SiCite  Briraiuiiac,     Thin  lios  tim  East  at  Hit  toii. 
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ledge;  the  only  bases  of  true  geography,  the  fixing  of 
terrestial  positions  by  celestial  observations,  and  the  in- 
dependent and  detailed  examination  of  limited  areas  by 
practical  travellers,'  were  first  given  us  on  an  adequate  scale 
by  the  new  school  of  Mediterranean  pilots  and  map-makers. 
The  monk  of  St.  Albans  was,  after  all,  a  student  and  a 
bookman,  rather  than  an  independent  invest^toi  of 
nature. 

His  world-map,^  unlike  liis  'England,'  is  of  small  value, 
though  it  is  curiously  different  from  all  other  mediaeval 
designs ;  perhaps  ita  most  interesting  feature  is  an  inscrip- 
tion (placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Taurus)  which 
alludes  to  the  three  great  wall-maps  existing  in  or  near 
London  at  this  time  (c.  1250).  One  of  these  is  ascribed  to 
a  certain  Robert  of  Melkeley ;  another  is  called  the  mappe- 
motide  of  Waltham  in  Essex;  the  third  is  termed  the 
property  o!  the  Lord  King  at  his  Court  in  Westminster, 
This  last  (whether  or  no  it  hung  in  the  Exchequer,  as  some 
have  thought)  had  been  '  figured  by  the  direction '  of 
Matthew  Paris  himself ;  and  perhaps  the  same  authorship 
may  be  assumed  for  the  Waltham  map.  Some  features  of 
these  lost  examples  may  have  survived  in  the  fourteenth- 
century  work  of  Eanulf  Higden;  in  size  they  must  have 
resembled  the  '  Hereford '  and  '  Ebstorf '  designs  ;  but  they 
probably  showed  a  better  draughtsmanship,  a  wider  and 
sounder  knowledge,  and  a  less  fabulous  spirit  than  the  latter. 
Yet  compared  to  Matthew's  England,  his  surviving  tnappe- 
monde  is  a  disappointment ;  and  it  we  were  to  assume  that 
his  wall-maps  at  Westminster  and  elsewhere  presented  merely 


1  Tills     uiLiitiii^    infmitLly    tlie 

«,.«  «l,olly  , 

ikiioBii  in  t 
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Mi.ldle  A«es. 

exprpssiQg  tho  reault  in   extrcEiely 

"  This    luta 
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the  same  features  on  a  larger  scale,  there  would  be  leas 
reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  these  Orhes  picli. 

The  cliief  thing  worthy  of  remark  in  this  world-map  is 
its  limitation.  For  it  is  not  really  a  mappe-monde,  but 
rather  a  sketch  of  Europe  and  the  adjacent  coasts ;  only  the 
extreme  northern  edge  of  Africa  is  portrayed ;  as  to  the 
parts  of  Asia  here  given,  the  author  has  so  little  intention 
of  working  them  out  in  detail,  that  he  covers  moat  of  the 
spaces  with  the  inscription  just  noticed,  about  the  three 
wall-maps.  Even  the  Europe  of  this  example  is  not 
finished ;  its  northern  coast  is  absolutely  straight,  and  ap- 
parently follows  the  requirements  of  the  sheet  or  page 
without  attempting  to  represent  the  true  shore-line.  The 
western  littoral  is  scarcely  better ;  England,  which 
Matthew  knew  so  well,  is  entirely  omitted;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  rate  the  compiler's  geography  at  a  high  level, 
if  we  only  possessed  this  design,  and  could  not  also  refer  to 
the  four  maps  he  has  left  us  of  his  native  country. 

These  last  (and  especially  the  two  examples  in  the 
Cotton  Library)  are  the  finest  achievements  of  mediaeval 
8tudent-ge<^raphy.'  In  Wales,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  the 
Humber  estuary,  tiie  East  Anglian  peninsula,  and  the  line 
of  the  Severn,  the  execution  is  so  good  as  to  suggest 
modern  accuracy  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  highland,  or 
ultra-marine,  Scotland,  is  treated  as  an  island  wholly 
separated  by  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  from  the 
southern  region,  to  which  it  is  united  only  by  a  bridge. 

Here  also,  for  the  first  Lime  in  Northern  Europe,  we  have 
a  map  with  the  North  at  the  top  ;  and  in  this  we  may  see 
a  victory  of  revived  scientific  feeling  over  the  ecclesiastical 

'  Tlicy    appear    to    be    rroiii    the  i    die    map    nicnsiii-es    33. S    ]ty    22.3 
annalist'B  own   haud  in   the  manii-      qentinietres. 
scripts  we  possess.     In  tlie  Iwst  copy  1 
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preference  for  the  East,  and  of  North-European  feeling 
over  the  Arabic  and  other  influence  which  bad  made  the 
South  the  primary  quarter  of  the  heavens.  But  the 
Ptolemaic  arrangement,  here  reproduced  by  Matthev,  was 
also  better  adapted  for  a  sketch  of  the  long  and  narrow 
island  of  Britain,  tapering  towards  the  North,'  and  hence 
perhaps  its  reappearance  in  this  map. 

The  SiiiiS  and  Schema'  Britanniae  are  works  of  ex- 
tremely slight  interest ;  bat  it  may  be  remarked  that  tbe 
latter,  which  deals  with  the  four  chief  Eoman  roads  ^  of 
England,  and  makes  them  intersect  at  Dunstable,  has  a 
peculiar  orientation,  with  the  West  at  the  top, 

Matthew's  so-called  ItiTurary  froni  London  to  the  Holy 
Land,  with  which  has  usually  been  reckoned  his  map  of 
Palestine,  ia  not  really  a  connected  whole ;  it  is  the  result 
of  combining  two  different  works,  a  pictorial  representation 
of  tbe  route  between  London  and  Apulia,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
Holy  Land.  In  the  former,  the  chief  stations  or  halting- 
places  are  indicated  in  sections  of  the  route,  beginning  at 
the  North,  the  chief  rivers  and  mountains  of  the  journey  also 
appearing ;  in  the  latter,  we  have  a  map  of  Palestine,  with 
tbe  East  at  the  top,  in  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  manner. 
The  connection  of  the  two  is  simply  in  tbe  fact  that  both 
are  by  Matthew  I'aris;  that  they  are  of  almost  the  same 
date ;  and  that  each  is  written  in  Old  French  intermixed  with 
Latin. 

The  Ithierary  to  Apulia  is  not,  therefore,  part  of  a 
pilgrim  guide  to  the  Holy  Land ;  but  rather  appears  to  be  a 


■  Tlie  East  at  tlie  top  would  )iav-e 
made  Muttliew's  Englaud  niu  on  to 
two  pages  of  the  MS.,  biolteii  in  tht 
middle  by  tlie  fold.  Again  tbe  NoHli 
(fi-om  tbe  Pole  Star  aud  Great  Baai) 
had  obviously  greater  aiMntifie 
uluiiijH.    The  AiiDiiyiiioiu  nuogmplier 


of  Kaveima,  in  tlie  sevsLtli  century, 
cluiiiis  to  liari;  composed  a  special 
map  of  Britain,  iin  nell  osliis  mappc- 
4iio,uie,  and  tliis  also  is  said  to  hart; 
had  the  North  at  tbe  top. 

»  Ermine   St.,   Watling  St.,    luk- 
nii.ldSt.,nndtlLc  Kmsc  Way. 
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political  sketch,  with  the  following  history.  On  St.  Martin's 
Day,  1252,  one  Master  Albert,  a  Papal  notary,  appeared  at 
the  English  Court,  and  offered  to  Earl  Eiehard  of  Cornwall  the 
Kingdom  of  Apulia,  on  behalf  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  titular 
overlord  of  that  realm.  The  Earl  himself  looked  on  the 
gift  as  a  '  dominion  in  the  moon ' ;  hut  his  brother,  King 
Henry  III.,  and  the  whole  English  Court  party,  were  eager 
to  accept  the  offer ;  and  this  Itinerary  was  probably  com- 
posed *  during  the  abortive  negotiations  on  the  matter,  with 
the  view  of  informing  and  fomenting  English  ambitions  as 
directed  on  South  Italy.*  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Itinerary  proper  reaches  only  to  Eome ;  at  this  point 
it  assumes  a  new  character,  and  portrays  the  Norman  lands 
of  PouUle,  or  Apulia,  in  considerable  detail,  enumerating  all 
the  greater  towns.  No  list  of  stations  is  given  from  South 
Italy  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  none  was 
intended. 

Matthew's  sketch  of  Palestine,*  so  often  connected  with 
the  Itinerary  just  mentioned,  is  in  some  of  its  more  general 
aspects  parallel  to  the  smaller  'Jerome' map;*  but  in  de- 
tails there  is  a  great  difference.  For  '  Jerome '  gives  us 
ancient  names  throughout,  while  the  English  chronicler 
inserts  many  indications  of  thirteenth-century  nomencla- 
ture and  history  ;  such  as  the  fortress-enclosures  of  the 
Templars,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the  Pisen  and  Genoese 
merchants,  and  other  Western  corporations,  in  Acre  ;  or  the 
dwelling  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  or  Chief  of  the 

'  From   descriptions,   not   alwujs  '  This   is   accompanied    bj  some 

with  proper  orieutation.  vague  indications  of  roads,   irhicb, 

'  This  is  all  recorded  in  the  long  taken     together    with     the     camel 

inacription  or  legend  ovfr  '  Pouille'i  picture,  points  to  a  commercial  object 

cf.  HuOoria  Minor,  iii.  126.     Another  in  this  design. 

inscription  at  Trapes  or  Trapani  in  <  Both  have  the  North  at  the  t«p, 

Sicily  tells  how  EWI  Richard  called  Palestine  in  llic  middle,  and  EK7pt 

hero  on  his  return  from  a  Crusade.  on  the  right. 
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'  far  towards  the  North.'  The  text  of  this  map 
is,  in  fact,  closely  related  to  various  Itineraries  of  the  period 
of  Latin  domination  in  Syria,  eucli  as  Les  pderinages  pour 
aller  en  Jerusalem,  Zes  ckemins  el  les  jtiUrinages  de  la  Terre 
Sainte,  or  La  d^ee  des  chemim  de  Babiloine  (viz.  Babylon 
of  Egypt).  The  first  of  these  is  of  1231,  the  second  of 
1265,  the  third  of  1289-1291,  but  it  is  probable  that 
earlier  redactions  of  the  two  last  already  existed  in 
Matthew's  time,  and  were  used  by  him.^ 


compare  Marino  So&uto's  plan  of 
1320 — a,  later  deTelopment  on  ft 
Bimilar  basis.  From  122S  to  1291 
Acre  was  tlic  capital  and  ths  only 
inijiortant  relic  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem. 

On  Hasau  Ibn  Saba,  foauder  of 
the  Assassins,  cf.  pp.  239-40  of  this 
volume ;  the  deatmction  ot  this  sect 
by  the  MongoU  (in  1258)  is  one  of 
the  last  facts  noticed  in  the  Sisioria 
Major. 


'  Thus  La  divice  mentions  the 
arm  of  the  river  which  the  '  Fitnch 
King's  people  passed  over',  and 
herein  appears  to  refer  to  St.  Louis' 
Cmsade  of  1251.  Cf.  Sociiii  di 
L'Orienl,  tirie  geographique,  iii.  vi. 
87  i  X.  177  ;  liii.  237.  Perimpa  iu  his 
Palestine,  whose  form  is  traditional, 
while  its  content  is  la^lj  novel  (aa 
in  other  works  of  the  same  author), 
Matthew  Paris  has  worked  up  an  older 
mappe-vumdt :  with  his  Acre  n*e  may 
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I, — Ik  the  case  of  the  Beatus  maps,  there  is  evidence  for  the 
existence  (besides  the  Original  of  c.  A.D.  776)  of  two  primitive  but 
vanished  copies  from  which  all  existing  examples  are  derived. 
The  Commentary  and  its  World-l*icture  were  perhaps  composed 
at  Valcavado.  Of  the  two  primitive  copies,  one  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  same  house  before  the  year  800,  the  other 
at  Osma  or  I'xama  in  Old  Castile,  otherwise  famous  as 
an  eariy  home  of  St.  Dominic. 

In  all  probability,  moreover,  the  primitive  'Osma,'  of  about 
800,  passed  through  another  intermediate  stage,  which  has 
also  perished,  before  reaching  its  oldest  surviving  form,  in  '  St. 
Sever.'  As  descendants  of  the  primitive  Valcavado  we  must 
likewise  admit  some  intennediates,  especially  (A)  one  of  about 
900,  the  source  of  'AahburnhMu,'  ' Valladolid,'  'Madrid,' 
and  '  London ' ;  and  (B)  tteo  of  the  tenth  century,  sources  of 
'Gerona,'  'Turin,'  and  'Paris  iii.'  (of  c.  1150),  as  well  as  of  a  lost 
copy  of  the  twelfth  century  ('  Las  Huelgas  '\ 

Of  the  ten  existing  specimens  three  nave  heen  known  for 
some  time ;  the  remaining  seven  have  only  been  noticed  lately, 
St.  Sever,  Turin,  and  London  were  all  described  before  1850; 
Turin,  indeed,  as  early  as  1749;  the  other  two  were  dealt 
with  by  Santarem  in  1849.  For  the  first  adequate  account  of 
the  Ashbumham,  Valladolid,  Madrid,  Gerona,  Osma,  and  later 
Paris  copies  we  have  to  thank  Professor  Konrad  Miller,  whose 
work  has  already  made  a  revolution  in  the  study  of  mediaeval 
maps.     See  p.  549,  ».,  of  this  vol. 

As  to  the  more  important  details  of  the  various  copies 
otiier  than  St.  Sever; — 

(A)  The  Paris  of  1230  {'Paris  ii.').  In  this  Jerusalem  is 
([uite  separate  from  Palestine;  and  on  the  eastern  rim  of  it« 
world  occur  Armenia,  Arabia,  Greece,  and  I'anilonia  (Pannoiiia), 
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ParailiBe,  originally  at  the  top  because  that  was  the  Eattem 
quarter,  has  been  left  in  the  same  position  when  a  Southern 
interpretation  has  been  given  to  it,  although  the  CliriRtian 
Eden  is  never  conceived  as  being  in  the  South  {cf.  Genesis 
ii.  8].  This  map  fonns  a  link  between  Si  Sever  and  Osma, 
but  is  not  derived  from  either.  In  its  external  form  and 
coloarine  it  recalls  St.  Sever;  but,  for  instance,  the  red 
striped  nands  on  a  yellow  ground  which  in  the  Aquitanian 
copy  designate  North  and  South,  have  lost  their  meaning  in 
the  Paris  example,  remaining  only  as  ornaments;  while  the 
Red  Sea  has  retained  its  form  and  colour,  though  its  direction 
has  been  changed.  The  town-pictures,  especially  in  Crete  and 
Cyprus,  also  resemble  St.  Sever,  and  these  and  other  features 
support  the  belief  that  the  original  work  of  Beatus  ia  best 
represented  in  the  French  copy  of  the  eleventh  century.  From 
the  size  and  prominence  of  Astorga  in  Spaiii,  encircled  with  a 
brown  and  yellow  band,  we  may  suppose  this  was  the  place  of 
draughtsmanship.  [Original  in  Paris,  Bibl.  Kat,  MSS.  Lat.,  nouv. 
acq.,  1366  ;  the  page  measures  350  by  230  millimetresj 

(B)  The  Ogma  of  1203,  first  published  by  K.  MiUer,  may 
be  called  a  more  distant  relative  of  St.  Sever,  which  it  almost 
equtds  in  value  and  with  which  it  has  common  ground  in  its 
general  delineation  of  lands,  rivers,  and  seas.  It  represents 
Paradise  simply  by  the  springs  of  the  Four  Sacred  Rivers.  Osma 
or  Uxama  is  56  kilometres  to  the  south-west  of  Soria,  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Douro.  It  was  an  ancient  stronghold  of 
Sert»riu9,  and  St  Dominic  was  once  a  canon  of  the  Church. 
The  manuscript  measures  38  by  30  centimetres. 

(C)  The  Valeavevlo  or  Aehburriham  map,  of  about  970, 
was  also  first  published  by  K.  Miller.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
two  copies  made  about  this  time  from  two  earlier  and  slightly 
different  transcripts  of  the  Beatus  original.  The  present 
example  was  drawn  and  written  in  Valcavado  by  Obeco,  under 
Abbot  Sempronius,  between  the  )Jth  of  June,  and  the  8th  of 
September  in  one  year;  the  lost  contemporary  was  made  at 
Tahaia  by  Emetenus,  between  the  Ist  of  May  and  the  27th 
of  July  in  a  single  summer.  In  the  Valcavado  of  Obeco,  the 
later  Ashbumham,  a  very  inferior  intermediate  has  been  used, 
and  the  new  reproduction  has  made  things  worse.  Most  rivers 
have  been  left  out,  and  the  only  two  that  appear,  the  Nile 
and  the  Danube,  are  represented  like  inland  seas.  Of  the 
town-pictures  of  the  ori^nal  only  Jerusalem  remains.  The 
canoes  and  fishes  swimming  in  the  encircling  ocean  are  care- 
fully preserved,  like  the  mountains,  though  the  latter  are 
conventionalised.     The  chief  peculiarity    of  tliis    copy   is    its 
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ahKoliitely  right-angled  form;  other  copies  ai»])roach,  but  iioue 
e<|iial.  it  in  this  respect.  The  West-Oothic  ehamcter  of  the 
Ashlmriiliam  Hcript  is  also  found  in  the  next  three  copies, 
'ValWlolid,'  'Madrid,'  and  'Jjoudou'— (Brit.  Mus.  of  Iluy)— 
all  of  which  may  be  treated  as  in  part  derivatives  from  the  tmn- 
aeript  of  Obeco.  This  example  is,  however,  too  faded  and 
damaged  for  us  to  estimate  ita  value  fully.  [Ashbumliain 
MSS.,  XV  ;  the  page  measures  38  by  ii8  centimetres.] 

(D)  The  Valiadolid  aapy  of  1035  is  iu  various  ways  less 
complete  titan  Ashbumham.  For  instance,  it  has  not  the  two 
trees  (?)  given  by  the  latter  in  Asia,  the  similar  tree  in  Ethiopia, 
the  names  of  the  three  Continents,  or  Paradise,  On  the  otlier 
hand,  like  the  two  next  copies,  it  gives  us  the  Pyrenees,  which 
are  wanting  in  Ashbumliam ;  and  it  returns  to  the  original  ovai 
form,  iu  preference  to  the  right-angled,  .\shbumham,  Madrid, 
and  London  portray  woods  upon  the  mountains ;  VaJladolid 
only  ornaments  upon  the  hill-ranges.  But,  like  Ashbumham, 
VaJladolid  marks  the  Province-boundaries  of  Airica  by  ornamental 
trees.  [Original  in  Valladolid  University  Library,  MS.  229, 
parchment ;  the  page  measures  335  by  225  millimetres.] 

(B)  The  Madrid  [Nat  Libr. ;  measures  +7  by  31  centi- 
metres] is  simply  a  copy  of  the  Valladolid,  witli  a  few  ditl'ereut 
readings ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of — 

(F)  The  London  or  so-called  '  Spanish- Arabic '  of  1109 
[Brit  Mus,,  Add.  MSS.  11695;  measures  37.5  by  24.4  centi 
metres],  which  is,  however,  the  beat  preserved  of  all  Beatus 
maps,  and  shows  some  signs  of  copying  both  from  Ashbumham 
and  Valladolid, 

The  remaining  copies  all  belong  to  the  Tabara,  or  Emeteriua, 
subdivision.  There  are  apparently  two  lost  intermediates  of  this 
st«m ;  one  already  noticed,  tinished  by  Bmeterius  on  the  27th 
July,  970,  was  the  same  as  a  work  begun  by  Magius  in  968. 
A  twelfth-century  copy  of  this  existed  till  1869  at  the  Mon- 
astery of  Las  Huelgas.  The  other  Emofccrius  copy  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  975  or  978,  one  Senior  writing  the  script,  and 
Emeterius  painting  in  the  design,  both  working  under  a  certain 
Abbot  Domiuicus.  The  work  of  Emeterius,  in  these  copies,  waa 
probably  better  than  that  of  Obeco  in  his,  just  as  the  Gerona 
and  twelfth  century  Paris  are  superior  to  the  Ashbumham  and 
Valladolid 

((j)  Tlie  Gi^ona  copy,  of  about  1100,  lias  preserved  the 
original  oblong  oval,  as  well  as  the  boats  and  fishes  in  the  ocean ; 
[it  measures  36  by  52  centimetres]. 

(H)  The  famous  Turin  of  the  twelfth  century  [Turin  Libr. 
MS.  I,,  ii.  1 ;  measures  39  by  27.5  centimetres],  once  sup]>osed 
2  P 
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to  be  a  mediaeval  design  of  the  first  importance,  is  thought 
by  Miller  to  be  a  derivative  of  Gerona.  It  leaves  oat  the  b<wta 
and  fishes,  and  has  some  gross  mis-readiDgs.  In  the  feji  of 
this  manuscript  (viz.  The  Ai>ocaly})se  CommeiUary,  folios  45,  46), 
though  not  in  the  map,  stress  is  laid  on  the  twelve  Apostles. 

(I)  The  Pai'is  of  the  twelfth  century,  'Paria  iii.',  a  direct 
copy  from  Emeterius,  shares  with  'IVirin  the  peculiarity  of  a 
circular  sliape.  Tliough  much  mutilated,  its  town-pictures  are 
striking,  and  far  excel  anything  in  this  line  from  the  other 
Beatus  Maps.  But  to  the  copyist  the  pictorial  part  was 
evidently  more  important  than  tlie  geography,  and  the  text 
is  very  imperfect  and  disfigured.  The  Mediterranean  cuts  the 
earth  in  two  halves ;  the  Mediterranean  Islands  are  put  in 
the  ocean.  Tlie  longer  inscriptions  of  the  original  are  all 
omitted  ;  but  three  new  names  are  given  us,  '  Anglia,'  'Irlamla,' 
and  'S^tia,'  and  two  names,  'Maiorga'and  'Toletum,' otherwise 
missing  from  all  the  Valcavado  copies.  [In  Paris,  Bib.  Nat, 
MSS.  Lat.,  nouv.  acq.,  2290 ;  measures  450  by  310  millimetres.] 

The  value  of  these  designs  lies  chiefly  in  their  high  antiquity. 
Four  of  them  certainly  belong  to  the  pre-CrusaSng  Perio<i, 
namely,  St.  Sever,  Ashhutnham,  VaUadohd,  and  Ma<md ;  and 
both  m>m  their  age  and  size,  these  plans  are  well  worthy  of 
notice.  We  have  scarcely  anything  firom  Latin  Christian 
cartography  of  so  early  a  date ;  and  the  few  specimens  which 
carry  us  back  to  a  still  older  time  are  much  slighter 
sketches,  such  as  the  Albi  map  of  the  eighth  centmy. 
From  the  close  similarity  between  all  members  of  the  Beatus 
family,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  of  the  character,  not  merely 
of  the  primitive  copies  or  intermediates,  but  of  the  original 
itself,  as  drawn  by  the  'obscure  hill-man  and  cave-dweller'  in 
about  776. 

The  m^  of  St.  Sever  is,  except  for  the  Valcavado-Ash- 
bumham  of  970,  the  oldest  of  our  surviving  examples ;  the 
Valcavado-stem  copies  for  the  most  part  show  as  a  slighter  and 
more  inaccurate  type  of  sketch  than  those  of  the  Osma  family, 
lacking  the  all-important  Apostolic  picttires  and  various  other 
primitive  features. 

Of  the  ten  Beatus  copies,  seven  are  oval,  somewhat  inclining 
to  the  oblong ;  tiie  oldest  one  (Ashburnliam)  ia  right-angled ; 
two  of  the  latest  (Turin  and  '  Paris  iii.' )  are  circular.  What 
was  the  origuial  form  ?  This  question  can  only  be  answered  by 
remembering  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  drawn. 

All  the  copies  before  us  are  drawn  on  two  pages ;  each  page 
gives  half  the  map,  or  half  the  worid  ;  and  perhaps  the  oblong 
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fio  often  t'>  be  noticed  is  due  to  tlie  copyist  lengthening  two  halves 
of  a  circle  tti  till  up  his  Rpace  and  give  liis  work  more  room.  The 
heij^'lit  of  t)ie  map  is,  of  coarse,  the  height  of  the  manuscript  in 
all  mstances,  thus  supporting  Uie  tlieoiy  that  the  elliptical  fonu 
was  accidental.  The  comparatively  snort,  upright  axis,  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  single  \y&ge,  represents  the  Longitude,  or 
East  to  West  prolongation,  of  the  earth ;  while  the  breadtli,  the 
comparatively  long  horizontal  axis  reaching  across  the  two  pages, 
represents  the  Iiatitude,  or  North  to  South  extension,  of  tlie 
world.  But  neither  in  classical  aiitic|uity,  nor  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  do  we  meet  with  any  geographer  who  believes  the  lati- 
tudinal extension  of  the  OHioumem  to  be  greater  than  the 
longitudinal.  If  so,  the  very  terms  of '  latitude '  and  '  longitude ' 
themselves  would  have  been  disputed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  always  accepted.  Hence  it  will  not  do  to  use  the  iJeatus 
maps  as  a  proof  that  the  ancient  Orbeg  pic/i,  and  especially  the 
world-map  of  Agrippa,  were  oblong  or  elliptical. 

It  is  probable  that  on  the  original  Beatus  both  the  Four 
Sacred  Rivers  and  the  Ancestors  of  Mankind  were  depictetl,  as 
on  the  Hereford  and  Ebstorf  maps  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  rivers  of  Paradise  come  from  Genesis  ii.  11-14.  The  first 
three  are  usually  idejitified  with  the  Indus  or  Ganges,  the  Nile, 
and  the  Tigris.  We  have  already  described  at  some  length  in 
Dawn  of  Modern  Geography,  i.,  pp.  332-334,  385-386,  391,  the 
patristic  and  mediaeval  views  on  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
earthly  Paradise  [cf  also  Muller,  Geoffraj/hi  ijraeci  minores,  ii.. 
513-514  ;  the  Ravennese  Geographer,  Isidore,  and  Cosmas  ;  ana 
the  Expositio  tolius  mundi  in  the  version  of  Junior  Philosophua, 
c.  A.D.  3501.  In  the  Beatua  maps  there  is  no  clear  evidence 
of  a  X~Q  o^igu ;  the  horizontal  line  dividing  Europe  and  Asia 
is  pushed  up  towards  the  top,  and  thus  deflected  from  the  actual 
middle;  only  the  Osma  map  is  here  an  exception.  Whether 
this  deflection  is  intentional  or  not  is  doubtful.  'J'he  X  pattern 
is  prominent  in  mediaeval  cartography  for  ages,  from  the  time 
of  St.  Augustine  and  Orosius  ;  it  is  certainly  not,  however,  the 
usual  type  of  later  classical  map. 

Beatus  seems  to  have  foIlowe<l  Isidore  in  limiting  Africa  to 
this  side  of  the  Equator,  like  many  of  the  claj!sical  geographers, 
Cicero,  Pliny,  Mela,  etc.  [cf.  Cicero,  Tnsr.,  i,  28 ;  Pliny,  vi.  22 ; 
Mela,  i.  1 ;  Solinus,  Hii.,  I ;  Isidore,  Or/;/.,  xiv.  5,  17].  All  the 
copies,  except  the  Paris  of  1250,  murk  the  '  Antipod'  region,  and 
even  'Paris  ii.'  gives  us  a  i-elie  of  the  Australian  Continent  by 
indicating  in  a  comer  the  Skiapod  or  sliadow-footed  monster 
whom  the  Osma  Map  of  1203  shows  us  in  the  Southern  Land ; 
this  last  was  doubtless  the  original  position. 
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TIio  map  of  St.  Sever  evidently  confuses  Taprobaue  with  the 
reni  All ti  1)111  luuii  IjiuiiI  of  some  aiicieut  geograjibers,  and  here  are 
uncrittcully  mingled  ancient  tnulitions  of  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and 
otlier  islands  ott'  the  ^utli  of  Asia  [cf.  ttie  language  of  Pliny 
and  SoHuuH  on  Taprobaue,  often  andf</r  long  time  Kiipjxiseil  to  It  Hip 
titlter  Uentitjihere  or  Land  of  the  Anticldlwnen.  V.  Mela  also  speaks 
of  the  AntiiKidean  Auticlitliones  ;  cf  the  map  of  Lambert  of  St. 
Omer,  in  the  Paris  and  Wolfeiibiittel  copies]. 

The  scientific  champions  of  the  Antiixxleun  theory  were 
usually  Greeks,  and  always  men  who  believed  in  the  globular 
conceptiun  of  the  earth,  like  the  Pythagoreans,  Eratosthene'*, 
PosidoniuH,  M.  Cai>eUa,  Krates,  etc.  The  doctors  of  the  01iur<'h, 
such  as  Augustine  and  Isidore,  who  construct  their  system  of 
geography  after  an  exclusively  Latin  moilel,  either  avoid  any 
acknowledgment  of  this  globular  conception  (and  its  possible 
corollary  of  'feet  to  feet*  Antichthones),  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lactantius,  absolutely  reject  such  ideas  as  impious  and  absurd. 
Of  Antipodean  jieoples  in  the  sense  of  iuliabitants— moiistrouH, 
however,  rather  than  human — of  a  Southern  temperate  zone,  there 
was  greater  tolerance ;  and  it  is  this  conception  which  is  embodied 
in  the  shadow-footed  race  of  Osroa  and  '  Paris  ii.' 

As  to  the  circumambient  fisli  and  boats :  the  fish  occur  iu 
every  example  except  the  Turin  map ;  the  boats  are  found  on 
St.  bever,  Ashbuniliam,  VailadoHd,  Geroua,  and  the  Paris  of  the 
twelfth  centuij  ('  Paris  iii.'). 

In  the  onginal  Beatns,  as  in  most  mediaeval  maps,  the 
Red  Sea  appears  to  have  been  coloured  oc-cordiuc  to  tlie  name  ; 
but  in  the  Paris  of  12.50,  Valladolid,  and  Ashbuninam,  this  tint  is 
confined  in  a  more  modem  sense  to  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs ; 
both  these  gulfs,  on  the  Ashbumham  and  Valladolid  examples, 
are  depicted,  rather  like  mountains  than  seas,  in  red  colour ;  iu 
the  Madrid,  only  tlie  Arabian  Gulf  is  still  red ;  in  the  Jjondou 
the  mountainous  apiwarance  is  stiU  more  striking;  in  the 
Gerona,  Turin,  and  twelfth -century  Paris,  both  gulfs  are  rintcd 
with  the  ordinary  hue  of  the  sea.  On  every  Beatus  map 
K,  Miller  recognises  a  trace  of  the  original  legends  in  this 
part. 

The  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  Caspian  occur  ou 
St.  Sever  and  on  Osina,  but  are  wanting  in  all  maps  of  the 
Valcavado  grouj).  The  mutilated  Mediterannean  is  no  better 
than  on  other  works  of  the  earlier  ^liddle  Ages. 

Only  on  our  two  best  exam])les,  St  Sever  and  Osmo,  do  we 
meet  with  mountains,  namely  the  Pyrenees,  Al^is,  Riphaeau 
Hills,  Caucasus  or  Taurus,  Sinai,  and  Atlas.  The  maps 
of  tbe    Valcavado   Group    mark    more   clearly    the  Pillars  of 
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Hercules^with  tlie  fmo  pecUig  opposite  to  one  anofher  [Alpes  in 
Madrid  and  I/)1h1oii,  Calpes  in  AHldmriilium  and  Vallatlolid ;  i.e. 
apparently  Ualpe  and  Aliylu],  wliicli  play  bo  great  a  part  in 
classical  gei)f,'rapliy,  and  iiere  are  both  placed  in  Africa.  Osma 
marks  fonr  Afncuii  A1i)m,  two  on  the  soutli  coast,  two  towards 
the  west  [Atjies  duo  na  one  monntaiii,  and  AHcui  aa  the  other]. 

The  rivers  of  the  world  are  best  portrayed  on  our  best 
copies  (St>  Sever  am!  OsmaJ  _;  on  our  other  examples,  and 
especially  on  the  Paris  of  the  tliirteenth  century,  tlie  representa- 
tion of  streams  may  sometimes  be  used  for  restoring  the  probable 
contents  of  the  original  Beatiis,  which  apparently  contained  no 
Spanish  rivers,  but  marked  tlie  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Danube, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Jordan,  the  Nile  with  its  delta, 
and  certain  affluents  of  the  Caspian. 

As  to  tottTiP,  tlie  Paris  of  1150  shows  unquestionable 
developments  on  the  original  Beatus  type,  giving  us  vignettes 
of  Constantinople,  Clialcedon,  Ascalou,  Toledo,  Rome,  Thes- 
salonica,  Babylon,  Antioch,  Toulouse,  and  Tangier  or  'Tingi.' 
All  the  great  islands  are  illustrated  with  a  battlemented  town, 
like  several  continental  countries  and  regions,  to  which  no  city- 
name  is  attached ; — e.<i.  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Judaea,  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  and  Phiygia  ^' Frieda'), 
The  original  Beatus,  probably  marked  four  cities  with  pictures 
(viz,  Rome,  Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem),  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lighthouse-towers  at  Alexandria  and  Brigantia. 

In  St.  Sever,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  distinguish  the  additions 
of  the  copyists  from  the  original  plan ;  and  to  this  original 
plan  we  may  fairly  assign  everything  that  is  common  to  the  two 
chief  families  of  the  Beatus  Group,  to  Osma  and  to  Valcavado. 
Where  all  the  chief  copies  agree,  we  may  suppose  that  we  are 
dealing  with  material  from  this  original.  Happily,  the  coinci- 
dences between  all  the  ten  derivatives  are  so  numerous  that 
we  can  from  these  alone  form  a  pretty  detailed  picture  of  the 
fundamental  draught. 

As  to  interpolations ; — In  St  Sever,  the  Ecclesia  S.  Severi  in 
the  south-west  of  France  is  of  course  a  prominent  addition, 
being  indeed  the  largest  single  picture  in  the  map.  Several 
other  peculiar  plac«-names  occur  in  the  same  part  of  the  world ; 
but  these  mlditions  have  been  to  the  detriment  of  other  regions, 
e.17.  the  North- West,  or  (Jalician,  comer  of  Sjiain,  and  South  Italy. 
The  i)iace-names  between  the  Maeotis  or  Sea  of  Azov  aud  the 
Hellespont  or  Dardanelles  are  pushed  rather  to  one  side,  towards 
the  right  of  the  map ;  and  tlicre  are  several  dislocations  in  or 
near  the  Bosphorus,  Propontis,  IIellesi>ont,  and  .^aean.     Similar 
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(lisptawnieiits  occur  in  i>art-s,  and  especially  in  certain  rivers, 
of  Western  Asia  Minor,  a  region  where  St.  f^ever  is  inferior 
to  Osma.  Some  critics  liave  thought  that  the  longer  legends 
on  the  St.  >Sever  example  may  be  later  additions,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  lie  the  cas&  Tlie  inscriptions  on  the  Kile,  Ethiopia, 
the  Southern  or  Australian  Continent,  and  Taprohane,  are  pro- 
bably in  accord  with  the  original ;  and  as  to  the  rest  of  these 
elaborate  legends,  a  great  portion  may  be  a-ssigued  to  the  same 

On  Osma,  as  on  Ashbumham,  Valladolid,  Madrid,  London, 
and  '  Paris  ii.',  there  is  very  little  that  can  be  regarded  as  inter- 
polation, though  the  displacements  and  dislocations  due  to 
inferior  draughtsmanship  are  more  prominent  than  on  the  Map 
of  St.  Sever.  On  Osma  Troja  is  perhaps  an  addition,  like  Al/tes 
Oalliarum  in  the  four  first  examples  of  the  Valcavado  family. 
On  the  London  maj)  of  1100  (here  in  contrast  with  St  Sever), 
S^oeii  is  given  as  a  separate  isle  from  Briitannia  and  to  the 
Stmili  of  the  latter.  St  Sever  also  marks  Britter.  Ins.  as  well 
as  Briitannia,  while  Osma  puts  Sfocia  inferior  on  the  mainland, 
E.-N.-E  of  Germania  mperior.  But  this  is  rather  a  dislocaHon 
than  an  interpolation. 

On  the  last  three  of  our  examples,  viz.  on  Gerona,  Turin,  and 
Paris  iii.,  Seville,  the  Sea  of  St.  George,  and  St-  James  of 
Compostella  are  certainly  additions  of  a  time  later  than  Beatus ; 
the  position  of  St.  James  in  Galicia  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Osma  copy  of  1203.  Paris  ii.  also  appears  to  interpolate  Adorga, 
"      '  i  foui  "    "'        "  ' 


Sol  el  Luna,  Mare  Magnnm  (in  the  four  comers).  Mare  Rubrmn 
(turned  into  the  Arabian  Gul^,  Fines  Romanorum  .  .  .  Francorum. 
Here  the  Franks  appear  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  not 
on  the  right  or  east,  as  in  St.  Sever. 

As  to  Beatus'  chief  sources ; — With  St.  Jerome  and  Orosins 
there  is  no  direct  correspondence,  though  the  indirect  relation  is 
unquestionable.  The  rediscovery  of  Isidore's  lost  World-Map 
would  perhaps  show  us  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  work 
of  776.  Beatns  apparently  copies  four  long  legends  of  one 
class  and  eight  of  another,  from  Isidore  verbatim.  The  fonr 
in  question  are  upon  Armenia,  Seythia  Major,  Albania,  and 
Hyrcania  ;  while  the  eight  are  on  India,  Meto]totamia,  Babylonia, 
Arabia,  Tapmhane,  Nahafea,  the  Skiapode^,  and  the  Qwaria  Pars 
frant  Oceanum.  Beatus'  legend  about  the  Nile  is  not  from 
Isidore,  in  so  many  words,  but  from  Orosins ;  it  is,  however, 
of  a  nature  common  to  all  the  later  classical  geographers,  and 
is  possibly  connected  with  an  ancient  map  No  definite 
reference  occurs  in  Beatus  either  to  Solinus  or  to  Augustine, 
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although  three  ])assages,  which  are  copied  verbatim  from 
Isidore,  are  to  some  extent  paralleled  in  the  De  Civifnle  Dei, 
viz.  oil  the  Skiajwdes,  the  Antipodes,  and  the  Springs 
among  the  Uarumantcs. 

South  France  and  Miitdle  Italy  offer  certain  other  matters  of 
remark,  «.;/,  the  reference  to  the  name  and  the  sixth-century 
migration  of  the  Basciues  from  the  Pyrenees  into  the  Ijowlanda,  as 
far  as  the  Garonne ;  the  names  of  Sejjtimania  and  Provence ; 
the  Lombard  Duchies  of  Siwleto  and  Beneventum  ;  the  general 
correspondence  of  Beatus'  Italy  with  the  known  history  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries ;  and  the  contrast  here  shown 
with  the  Anonymous  Geographer  of  Ravenna.  Beatus'  Vaeconia 
(between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne)  agrees  with  the  Roman 
Province  of  Nonempopulana  or  with  tlie  Anonymous  Geographer  of 
Ravenna's  SpaTw-Quaeeoma,  but  not  with  the  latter's  Gnwconia, 
which  is  first  marked  out  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (c.  a.d.  .581).  The 
migration  of  the  Basques  here  noticed  was  about  587.  The 
name  of  Septimania  first  appears  (c.  a.d.  473)  in  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  for  the  West  Gothic  Lands ; — viz. ;  Narbonne, 
Carcassonne,  Toulouse,  and  the  country  to  the  Rhone,  otherwise 
the  coast  region  of  NarJionnenm  Prima.  Beatua'  Provinda 
is  the  south  part  of  the  Viennmtis,  as  in  Gregory  of 
Tours. 

A  few  minor  points  may  be  noticed  separately,  especially  as 
to  the  sources  of  various  details. 

The  poinit  of  the  eompofs  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  St, 
Sever  and  the  Paris  of  1250 ;  the  Wind-rose,  so  frequent  in  the 
larger  mediaeval  maps  of  later  time,  o^  occurs  in  St.  Sever. 
The  classical  world  used  two  kinds  of  Wind-rose ;  one  of  these 
was  eight-fold,  the  other  twelve-fold.  Both  of  course  were  based 
upon  the  four  cardinal  compass  points.  In  the  twelve -fold 
division,  which  was  the  favourite  one  among  Greek  scientists 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  a  classification  of  Kven  intermediate 
winds  played  a  part.  It  is  this  twelve-fold  division  which  b 
also  to  oe  found  in  Isidore,  on  the  map  of  St.  Sever,  and  in  most 
of  the  circular  designs  of  the  later  Middle  Age,  The  eight-fold 
arrangement  was  derived  from  Eratosthenes,  and  was  accepted 
by  Pliny,  by  Orosius,  and  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  as  a  complement 
to  the  twelve-fold  partition. 

An  important  feature  on  several  of  the  Beatus  mai)s  (though 
not  on  St,  Sever)  is  the  Faro,  Pharos,  or  Lighthouse,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  which  in  several  cases  is  accompanied  by  a 
vignette  or  picture  of  the  same.  This  is  certainly  the  classical 
beacon  of  Brigantia  in  Galicia,  described  by  Orosins  as  looking 
over  towards   Britain    [cf,   Orosius,  History,  ch.  33,  Brigantia 
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(idllaerine  cieil<ut  aUmimam   Fariim  et  infer  paucn  memoran/li 
operiit  ail  gperit/am  Bi-itanniae  enf/it"]. 

The  '  Oi*corua '  River  in  Asia  is  certainly  meaut  for  the  Oxus, 
and  this  reading  gives  us  perhaps  an  independent  form  of  the 
classical  name.  The  two  sources  of  the  Jordan  are  in  tlie  ordi- 
naiT  mediaeval  manner,  but  especially  recnll  the  language  of 
Isidore  and  Eusebius  [cf.  Isidore,  Etymo!.,  xiii.  21,  20 ;  Eusebiua, 
Onomasticon,  169,  1-7].  The  fountain,  cold  by  day  and  hot 
by  night,  in  the  Land  of  the  Garamantes  in  North  Africa,  and 
the  vast  salt  marshes  in  the  same  region,  are  perhaps  from  Pliny ; 
the  '  fawny  race  who  eat  no  bread '  are  otherwise  unknown, 
though  the  idea  may  be  borrowed  from  the  '  Wild- '  or  'Wolfish- 
eaters  '  of  Solinus  [cf.  Pliuy,  His/.  Nai.,  v.  36 ;  SoHnus,  144 ; 
Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  5;  Isidore,  Etymot.,  xiii.  13,  10. 
The  salt-marshes  are  referred  to  in  Dicuil,  8,  7,  1,  who  says 
that  he  had  read  about  them  in  a  '  cosmography '].  The 
Lighthouse  at  Alexandria  may  be  derived  from  various  ctassictd 
wnters  or  maps,  but  among  exi.sting  sources,  the  Peutinger 
Table  is  perhaps  the  nearest  parallel,  nearer  even  than  those 
in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  the  8econ{l  map  of  St  Jerome 
[cf.  Tab.  Peut.,  ix.  3].  Of  course  Beatns  must  be  understood 
to  use  or  consult,  not  the  Tab.  Peut.  in  the  stage  we  have  it  (of  a 
thirteen th-centurj'  copy),  but  in  an  earlier  form,  or  in  a  parallel 
example  of  the  Roman  Imperial  cartography.  In  the  Tab. 
Peut.  we  are  dealing  with  the  only  important  survival  of  the 
cartography  in  question,  and  it  must  therefore  stand  for  the 
whole  class  of  Roman  itinerary-maps  from  the  time  of  Julius 
Uaesar.  Tlie  inscription  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  (describing 
the  course  of  the  Great  River)  and  tliat  which  deals  with 
the  nomade  Gaetulians  are  again  parallel  to  the  language  of 
the  Peutinger  Table  and  to  Orosius  ;  the  two  Alps  for  '  Calpes ') 
of  West  Africa,  alreatly  noticed,  are  perhaps  liltewise  from 
Orosius ;  while  the  picture  and  description  of  the  Australian 
or  Antipodean  Land  recalls  the  language  of  Isidore  and  Augus- 
tine [cf  Tab.  Peut.,  vii.  2,  viii.  5,  ix.  3 ;  Orosius,  Hid.,  chs. 
12,  47  ;  Isidore,  Elymol.,  xiv,  5,  17  ;  Augustine,  De  Oiv.  Dei, 
xvi.  9-18]. 

As  to  the  old  Roman  Province-map  from  which  Beatns  seems 
to  have  drawn  so  largely,  a  similar  original  was  doubtless  before 
Isidore,  Orosius,  and  Julius  Ilonorius,  who  have  given  us  abort 
extracts  therefrom.  The  same  map  or  mam  served  the  Anony- 
mous Geographer  of  Ravenna  in  good  steail ;  while  the  Peutinger 
Tabic  is,  of  coureo,  a  later  form  of  the  very  same  classical  carto- 
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grapliy  applied  to  a,  special  purpose,  the  (ioveranient  of  tlie 
Roman  Empire. 

Some  liave  thotiglit  tliat  Beatus  iiseil  a  niap-desigu  by 
Orosius,  HOW  lost ;  the  existence  of  such  a  work  is  inferred 
from  various  points  iii  tlie  Cotton  or  Anclo-Saxon  map,  in  the 
map  of  Henry  of  Mainz,  and  in  that  of  Hereford.  But  a  com- 
^nson  shows  certain  ditVerences  which  support  the  belief  that 
Beatus  could  not  liave  used  a  map  which  was  simply  an  illastra- 
tion  of  the  Orosian  text.  Tlius  the  Asiatic  S^afhia,  and  the  lands 
eaat  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  Beatus  KiTea  them,  differ  greatly 
from  Orosins  and  the  Orosians  (e.ij.  Henry  of  Mainz,  and  the 
so-called  Ricliard  of  Ilaldingliam),  and  agree  much  more  nearly 
with  Isidore,  th§  Ravennese  Ueographer,  and  the  Peutinger 
Table. 

Some  of  the  names  which  we  find  in  Beatua'  S}'ria  and  Asia 
Minor  {e.'j.  Laodicea,  Philadelphia,  Thyatira),  occur  here  for  the 
last  time  in  mediaeval  cartography,  and  point  strongly  to  an 
archaeological  use  of  such  classical  place-names  as  may  be 
found  in  the  Table.  The  so-called  Jerome  maps,  we  may  notice, 
show  the  same  tendencies  and  survivals.  In  the  East  two 
Indian  towns  (EHmaida,  Antiochia-Tarmata)  are  put  in  the 
exact  positions  given  by  the  Table,  and  arc  named  by  no  writer 
of  later  date,  except  the  liavennese,  who  is  himself,  of  course, 
strongly  Peutingerian.  There  is  an  odd  contrast  between  Britain 
and  Gaul,  as  treated  by  Beatus.  The  first-named,  correspond- 
ing (for  the  most  part)  to  the  lost  western  section  of  the  Table, 
is  thoroughly^  antique  in  character ;  and  its  five  towns,  all  marked 
by  small  pictures,  agree  witli  the  chief  British  cities  in 
'Uastorius,'  as  quoted  by  the  Eavenuese — 'Castorius'  being 
probably  an  older  form  of  the  Peutinger  Table,  as  known  in 
the  seventh  century.  On  the  other  hand,  Bcatu-t'  Gallic 
towns  have  very  different  names  from  Peutinger's ;  the  latter 
are  the  old  city-names  of  the  Empire ;  while  Beatus,  for  the  most 
part,  gives  only  the  more  modem  cantonal  or  tribal  names  which 
Dv  the  second  half  of  tlie  fourth  century  became  attached  to 
the  towns  of  Gaul.  These  modem  names  are  often  given  by- 
the  Tab.  Pent,  along  with  the  ancient 

Two  other  orresponilences  of  less  extent  and  moment  have 
been  inferred — with  Ptolemy  and  with  Julius  Honorius.  The 
former  depeudH  upon  one  race-name  othenvise  unknown  (the 
Macusienses)  and  various  names  of  seas  which  Isidore,  Orosius, 
and  Mela  also  copied  from  the  Geograjdior  of  Alexandria.  The 
latter  rests  on  a  single  curious  misreading  in  the  name  of  a 
Syrian  river  {(h-psfea  for  Orontew].  But  we  must  not  sujijioso 
that  Beatus  ma<le  use  of  a  large  number  of  ancient  sources. 
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The  text  of  some  of  the  longer  legends  gives  a  fairly  good 
iileti  of  the  nientjil  outlook  of  Beatus  ana  his  copyiste.  Thus,  e.-j. 
Allnnia,  so  ctillecl  froui  the  wliiteness  of  its  people,  and  the  colour 
of  tlieir  hair,  exteiidcil  from  tho  liist,  close  by  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  shore  of  the  Northern  ()cean  (into  wliich  the  Caspian 
was  believed  to  flow)  to  the  Maeotid  Jjakes  (Sea  of  Azov),  through 
desert  regions  where  the  dogs  were  so  strong  and  fierce  that  they 
could  take  lions  and  kill  them.  Hyreania,  so  called  from  the 
Hyrcanian  Wood  (a  confusion  witli  the  'Hercinia  Sylva'  of 
Germany)  which  lay  '  under  Scythia,'  was  full  of  tigers,  panthers, 
and  pards.  Many  races  lived  here  and  in  Scythia,  among  them 
cannibals  and  blood-drinkers-  Sa/thia,  stretcliing  from  the 
extreme  East  and  the  Seric  Ocean  to  the  Caspian  Sea  (at  the 
setting  of  the  sun)  and  southward  to  the  ridge  of  Caucasus, 
abounded  in  gold  and  gems,  in  the  best  emeralds,  and  in  the 
most  pure  crystal ;  but  all  these  treasures  were  guarded  by 
Gryphons,  and  no  man  could  approach  thereunto.  Amienia, 
between  the  Taurus  and  the  Caucasus,  between  Cappadocia 
and  the  Caspian,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Greater  and 
the  Less,  and  contained  the  source  of  the  Tigris.  Arabia,  the 
land  of  incense  and  perfumes,  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon,  of  the 
^oenix  and  the  sardonyx,  was  also  called  'Saba,'  from  the  son  of 
elms.  The  Dead  Sea,  so  named  because  it  produced  nothing 
living,  and  received  nothbig  from  the  race  of  living  things,  was 
in  length  780  stadia  [or  furlongs]  and  in  breadth  150.  [This 
attempt  at  measurement  is  a  very  unusual  feature  in  mediaeval 
maps,  and  shows  a  curious,  if  unfortunate,  precision,  which  at 
any  rate,  marks  a  spirit  of  enquiry  ;  the  figures  given  are  twice 
too  great  (cf  Isidorej  xiii.  1%  3-1).  Beatus  also  gives  measure- 
ments, in  lloman  miles,  for  the  Islands  of  Britaiu,  Corsica,  and 
Sardinia,  as  well  a.s  for  Taprobane  or  'Tapaprena.']  India,  con- 
taining many  peoples  and  tongues,  men  of  dark  colour,  great 
elephants,  and  precious  products,  such  as  gems,  ivory,  aromatica, 
ebony,  cinnamon,  and  pepper,  was  also  famous  for  its  parrots,  its 
dragons,  and  its  one-homed  beasts  [rhinoceros].  It  was  amazingly 
fertile,  with  crops  twice  a  year ;  among  its  gems  were  diamonds, 
pearls,  burning  carbuncles,  and  beryls ;  it  also  possessed  mountains 
stored  with  gold,  and  guarded  by  dragons  and  monstrous  men. 
Among  its  islands  were  'Cluyse'  and  'Argyre,' the  isles  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  Taprobane,  which  lay  far  to  the  South,  was  divided 
by  a  river,  was  only  in  part  inhabited  by  men,  had  ten  cities,  and 
was  full  of  jewels  and  elephants.  Ethiopia,  stretching  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  abounded  in  races  of  divert  colour  and 
monstrous  form.  It  possessed  multitudes  of  wild  beasts  and 
serpents,  precious  stones,  cinnamon,  and  balsam.     The  Nile  was 
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said  by  some  autliors  to  rise  far  from  Mount  Atias,  and  thereafter 
to  be  sjieedily  lost  in  the  sanda.  But  soon  it  emerged  from  the 
desert,  poured  itself  out  into  a  vast  hike,  and  thence  flowed  to 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  through  Ethiopia.  Here  again,  liending  to 
the  left,  it  descended  upon  Egypt.  The  AuxtrnI  Continent  was 
across  the  ocean  in  the  rar  Soutli,  but  was  unknown  to  the  men 
of  onr  world  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  'Iliere  lived  the  Antipoda 
of  fable. 

Of  the  legends  iu  tho  Beatns  maps  most,  as  we  have  said, 
are  to  be  found  in  Isidore,  but  some  must  have  been  ultimately 
derived  from  fer  more  ancient  map-sources.  Thus  the  notice  of 
Parthia  plainly  refers  to  a  time  before  the  Persian  revival  of  a.d. 
326;  while  the  dimensions  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake  of  Gennesaret, 
in  sffflia,  prove  a  considerable  antiquity,  and  pcrliajia  tlirow  us 
back  to  a  source  of  the  time  of  Pliny.  Again,  the  legends  a^  to  the 
Hellespont  and  Bosphorus  correspond  in  substance  with  the  de- 
scriptions of  J*liny,  Mela,  and  Solinus  ;  and  the  measurements  of 
the  ^eater  Islands  (Britain,  etc.),  in  Roman  miles,  seem  to  be  a 
reminiscence  of  an  Imperial  itinerary. 

As  to  the  te.\t  which  the  Beatus  maps  are  drawn  to  illustrate, 
Comvienlaria  in  Aporali/psin  ia  the  title  of  the  work  in  its  various 
manuscripts,  without  any  mention  of  the  anthor.  Most  cata- 
logues call  it  anonymous  or  give  impossible  authorships  (e.g. 
Rnabanua  Maums  or  Raban  Maur,  Apringius  of  Badajoz,  St. 
Ainandus,  St.  Victoriuus  of  Pettau.  Apringius  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century ;  he  is  one  of  Isidore's  viri 
illiwireis,  and  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Apoailypge  which 
begins  exactly  like  Beatus,  Bi/(m)iejit  dimnas  leijig  higioriam,  et«.). 

But  Morales  (li)77),  Antonio,  and  Avezac  saw  that  Beatus  was 
the  anthor  from  (l)  the  dedication  to  Etiierius ;  (2)  the  tradition 
of  the  Valcavado  manuscript ;  (3)  the  express  assignment  on 
folio  9  of  Valladolid  and  Madrid ; — E»ta  obra  e»  de  BecUo  tobre  el 
ApoceUipti  [cf.  Avezac,  Annales  d&i  Voyages,  1870,  ii.  206-210 ; 
Gutierrez,  p.  20 ;  Antonio,  i.,  277,  on  Madrid  MS.,  Beato  Etherii 
Vxamenaia  eptseopi  prenl/i/lero  MImit  antii/ua  e^usilein  inseriptio^ 

The  Beatus  Commentary  has  only  once  been  printed — at 
Madrid  in  1770,  ed.  Florez.  Of  tluM  one  copy  was  used  by 
Avezac  and  Delisle ;  another  is  in  the  British  Museum  ;  another 
is  in  Rome.  [Bib.  Casanatensis,  D.,  v.  34  in  C.C  ;  cf.  vol.  xxxiv., 
.  pp.  378-89,  of  Enpaiia  mgraila ;  also  mentioned  by  Alcazar  in 
1604  as  Commeniaria  seti  Calena  Pairum  in  Apoeali/pghi.  It  is 
fairly  described  as  a  Catena ;  for  it  names  and  quotes  from,  e.g., 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Gregory,  Isidore,  Irenaeus,  Fui- 
gentius,  and  Apringius  or  'Abrigiua.'] 

The  Commentary  has  three  chief  parts:  (l)  Introduction; 
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(2)  Commentary  Proper ;  (3)  Appendix,  (l)  gives,  witli  pictures, 
the  liifitory  of  St.  Jolm  and  some  siw-red  geiicalo<^es ;  (3)  gives 
extracts  from  Jerome,  Ihi  B<tniel,  and  from  Isidore,  Efynwl.,  vi. 
xiii,  14,  6 ;  ix.  5,  6 ;  while  (2)  gives  the  Dedication  to  Etherius, 
ascribes  the  Commentary  mainly  to  the  writings  of  Augustine 
and  Jerome  (i>erhaps  based  on  Victorinus),  and  supplies  twelve 
books  of  comment  on  the  Revelation.  It  ]>ossesses  numerons 
miniatures  in  West-Gothic  and  semi- Byzantine  style,  e.g.  102  on 
the  292  pages  of  St.  Sever.  Among  these,  in  the  Prologue  to 
Lib,  ii.,  is  the  Map  ;  which  follows  extract.^  from  Isidore,  Elj/mol,, 
books  vii.  and  viii.,  especially  vii.  9,  1-25,  De  AjiosfotU;  cf.  the 
MS.  of  St  Sever,  folios  45,  46.  Then  the  text  proceeds  :  Thex 
are  the  tiertve  Digriiilex  of  C/irint,  Preachert  of  the  Faifh,  and 
Docfore  of  the  Nations,  Who,  tlumiik  they  are  all  One,  yet  each  of 
them  received  a  it}iecidl  assiijnwent  for  hii  preachin;/  in  the  World, 
to  teit;  Peter,  Hume;  Andreir,  Aehaia  [etc.,  as  before,  p.  551]. 
These  are  the  hrelve  hours  of  the  da;/,  which  are  illuminate'l  by 
Chrint,  the  Sun ;  these  are  tTfi  firehe  Gates  of  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem ;  .  .  .  these  are  the  first  Apostolical  Clnireh ;  .  .  .  these 
are  the  ttcehe  Thrones  .  .  .  this  ix  the  Seeil  [of  the  Word]  .  .  . 
this  Church  toe  believe  arid  hold  fast.  .  ,  ,  Avl  Ihey  will  reap 
leith  their  sickles  these  grains  of  Kfed  throuijhout  the  fields  of  thin 
world  .  .  .  [etc.,  as  before ;  see  p.  550-1]. 

The  Diweio  Apostolorum  given  by  Beatus  is  antique  in 
character,  differs  from  some  lat«r  arrangements,  and  preserves 
the  tradition  as  in  Isidore,  De  ortu  et  ohitu  Pafrum;  and  in 
Freculf,  Ormiea,  ii.  110  (Edn.  of  1589);  Augustine,  On  Fsalni 
86  ;  Pope  Gregory  I.,  Evawjelictd  Homilies,  17. 

As  to  the  date: — On  Apoc.,  viii.  Beatns  speaks  of  the  Sixth 
Age  of  the  World,  ending  in  838  of  the  Spanish  Era  ( =  a.d.  800). 
He  also  gives  the  years  from  Christ  to  the  Present  Era,  a  computa- 
tion which  unfortunately  varies  in  the  MSS. 

The  original  text  of  this  /Vesen(  .^'ra  seems  to  have  been  814  of 
the  Spanish  reckoning  [  =  a.d.  776];  this  is  the  reading  of  the  two 
manuscripts,  St.  Sever  and  St  Millan  ii.  ['  S.  M.  de  la  Cogolla ']. 
The  other  manuscript  readings,  viz,  784,  785,  786,  are  probably 
wrong ;  for  these  were  the  years  of  Beatus'  controversy  with 
Elipandns,  and  in  the  Commfttfarp  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
Adoptionist  controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Beatus'  contro- 
versial writings  there  are  many  references  -  to  the  Cmnnienfary. 
The  Dedication  to  Etherius  also  appears  to  belong  to  the  time 
while  Etherius  was  still  an  Abbot  and  not  a  Bishop. 

I'rolwibly  Beatus  compiled  two  chief  copies  of  his  Commen- 
tary ;  one  for  himself  and  his  monastery,  one  for  Etherius.  In 
these  two  are  the  originals  of  the  Osma  and  Valcavado  stems. 
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Of  tlio  Commentiiry  tliero  are  fuurteeii  existing  imiiiiiscripts 
(ten  witli  map).  Kixteeu  otlier  manuscripts  arc  recorded,  hut 
now  lost ;  two  of  these  are  perhaps  still  recoverable, 

II.— The  so-called  'Jerome'  maps  [see  pp.  666-H  of  thin 
volume^  are  drawn  and  written  in  a  uiiifonn  hand,  with  initial 
letters  m  pure  Roiimnesiine  character.  Tlie  desijms  cover  the 
whole  leaf  witliout  margin.  A  number  of  small,  liaJf-obliter- 
atcd  marks  show  that  the  scribe  had  tried  his  hand  upon 
several  names  on  the  same  sheet  which  afterwards  bore  the  fair 
copy.  We  may  infer  tliat  the  more  general  map  of  the  Euat, 
covering  most  of  the  BiUe  Lands,  yi&a  but  a  part  of  a  larger 
scheme,  from  the  following,  among  other,  pointe.  In  tlie  middle 
of  tliis  design  are  faint  traces  of  red  text,  and  in  several  places 
there  are  relics  still  discernible  of  louder  legends  {e.ij.  one  of 
eight  lines  nnder  Constantinople) ;  while  immediately  to  the 
left  of  the  Uanges  is  a  picture  of  a  house  or  temple,  probably 
representing  a  city.  Now,  if  this  map  were  solely  a  mediaeval 
product,  and  originally  the  work  of  the  scribe  of  the  twelfth- 
century  manuscript,  wliich  once  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Martin,  at  Tournai,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain 
tliese  j  and  still  more  to  explain  another  small  but  curious 
point.  For  the  copyist  of  the  map  of  Palestine  has  transcribed 
the  figure  IjX  in  tlie  neif^hbourhood  of  the  Nile ;  this  number 
is  quite  meaningless  as  it  stands ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  it 
is  a  page-mark  of  an  older  manuscript  which  was  being  mechani- 
Cidty  copied  with  the  common  mediaeval  absence  of  critical 
intelligence.  This  paging  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the 
manuscript  we  possess,  where  the  map  occurs  at  folio  64,  verso, 
and  no  leaf  lias  Ijcen  inserted.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
in  the  eariier  copy.  Map  No.  2  stood  on  the  right  hand,  or  on 
folio  60,  recto ;  Map  No.  1  on  the  left,  at  folio  59,  verso. 

St.  Jerome  himself,  in  iits  preface  to  the  Lilier  de  J^ms,  de- 
clares how  he  translatoil  in  due  order  Eusebius'  description  of  the 
Land  of  Judaea  and  of  the  City  and  'I'emple  of  Jerusalem,  together 
with  his  Enumeration  of  the  cities,  mountains,  villages,  rivers, 
and  other  places  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  Church  History 
of  Eusebius  comes  down  to  A.D.  324,  and  his  geographical  works, 
which  were  'published'  later,  were  probably  not  composed  before 
this  year.  Tlie  Ononias/i'-on  referred  to  by  Jerome  is  dedicated 
to  Paulinus,  Patriarch  of  Aiitioch,  wlio  died  in  ;(24  or  325, 
Along  with  this  went  two  other  geographical  writings,  a  linok 
on  llie  Naiifg  of  Boi'i'i',  and  a  Dem-ripl ion  of  Judaea. 

These  writings  of  Eusebius  perha])s  contained  several  map- 
-sketches  omitted  by  later  copyists.     At  the  conclusion   of  the 
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Liiier  tie  Locig  tliere  follows  in  Migue's  edition  an  explanation  of 
the  Geoiji'aphira  TalnUa  Palaestinae  ;  .  .  ,  in  hoc  aestruemla  Map}>a 
m/iplere  ile/iai  ...  an  explanation  whicli  is  unintelligible  as  it 
stands,  except  as  implying  tliat  other  luaunscripts  contained 
inaps  at  this  place. 

The  connection  between  tlic  'Jerome '  mai>s  and  Bude's 
writings  appears  especially  from  the  Knglish  scholar's  placing 
of  vanous  islands ;  from  liis  description  of  Cilicia,  and  other 
jwrts  of  Asia  Minor,  sncli  as  Bithynia;  from  his  inter- 
changing of  Neapolis  in  Macedonia  with  Neapolis  in  Caria ; 
from  his  fixing  of  Lydda  on  the  coast  of  the  Great  Sea  or 
Mediterranean ;  and  from  his  account  of  the  threefold  Ethiopia. 
We  may  coini)are  in  detail  the  agreements,  e.t/.  of  Cos, 
Cnidus,  and  iVlitylene,  the  Jmalae  eonira  Aaiam,  and  Saiito- 
tkraria  in  OaxpaJhico  Sinu ;  of  Cilicia  as  a  Prooincia  Afiae 
quant  Cijiinvs  amnu  interter.at,  et  Mons  Amanue,  cujns  meminil 
Salomon,  a  Coelesyria  aeparat ;  of  Bithynia,  bordered  by  the 
stream  Jera  or  Hiera ;  and  of  the  Island  of  Chios  lying  over 
against  Bithynia.  The  note  upon  tlie  River  Cygnus  Isidore 
has  also  {xiv.  3,  45  of  Etymologies) ;  but  the  agreement  «ith 
the  map  of  '  Jerome,*  including  the  form  Uyn'tus  for  Cydnue,  can 
hardly  oe  accidental.  The  same  is  true  of  Bithynia.  As  to  the 
Neapolis  mistake,  cf.  also  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  iv.  42  ;  v,  107  ;  aiid 
Aclg  xvi.  11.  On  Ethiopia,  see  Isidore,  Efymol.,  ix.  2,  128. 
The  last-named  country  Bede  and  'Jerome'  agree  in  defining 
as  divided  into  the  lands  of  (1)  Katt  India,  \2)  Tripolis  ami 
the  Oaramantex,  and  (3)  the  Hesperian  West;  it  starts,  they 
both  declare,  from  the  lliver  Indus. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  '  Jerome '  Palestine  map,  this  is  fairly 
well  established  by  its  agreement  with  the  text  of  the  Onomatti- 
con,  and  by  its  internal  indicationa  of  date. 

On  the  larger  design  Crete  is  coupled  witli  the  Cyclades  as  the 
Seventh  Province  of  the  Urcel:e,  which  was  apparently  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  fourth  century,  and  perhaps  of  Constantine  tlie 
Great.  Again,  Emmaus,  identified  with  Nieopolis,  exactly  agrees 
with  a  defmition  of  another  and  unquestionably  original  passage 
of  Jerome's.  Lastly,  the  division  of  the  Roniau  Provinces  of 
Lycaonia,  Lijeia,  Dardauia,  Contma-jene,  Jsauria,  Mes(qiotamia 
Syriae,  and  Syria  Sobul,  as  shown  on  these  maps,  acrees  well 
with  the  known  position  of  ailairs  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  Thus  Lycaonia  was  made  a  Province  shortly  before 
A.D.  373;  /^cia,  between  313  and  325;  Dardania  between  385 
and  400  ;  Connnagene  in  297,  under  Diocletian  ;  Jeauria  in  the 
fourth  century ;  Syria  SotiaX  shortly  before  400.  The  identifica- 
tion of  these  names  in  every  case   with   Provinces  is  perhaps 
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unwise.  For,  e.;/.  Lycaonia  may  be  merely  a  reference  to  Acl» 
xiv.  6,  and  Mesopiitamia  Syriae  to  tlie  story  of  Jacob  and  Laban ; 
wliile  Syria  Sohal,  or  Syria  Saluf'iriit,  reciills  Judith  iiL  I.  The 
Province  of  Isanria  is  noticed  by  I^atereulus  Veronensis, 
Amraianus  Marcellinus,  and  the  Notitia  Ditjnitatum. 

On  the  'Jerome'  maps  the  name-forms  are  not  exclusively  those 
of  the  OnomasHcon ;  for  besides  the  similarities  with  other  works 
of  Jerome  tliei'e  are  credible  resemblances  witli  St.  Paula  and  St. 
Silvia  of  Aquitaine ;  while  these  designs  also  show  certain  cor- 
respondences with  Ptolemy,  the  Peutmyer  Table,  Orosius,  Mela, 
the  Alexantlrms,  or  fabulous  t/iilorr/  of  Alexander,  Isidore,  Pliny, 
and  Soliuus.  The  '  Jerome '  draughtsman  was  perhaps  guided  in 
his  choice  of  extracts  from  the  Natural  Hintory  Iw  a  map-sketch 
of  Plinian  geography,  similar  to  that  which  Solinus  possibly 
used. 

We  may  compare  the  present  designs  with  Peutinger  for,  e.g. 
various  towns  of  Greece  and  the  Bosforani  ;  with  Ptolemy  for  O-rm 
oppidurn;  with  Orosius  for  the  (Jliuni  (Huns)  and  the  Jiactriani; 
with  Mela  for  the  Euri ;  with  the  Alexandieis  for  the  Arae  and 
Columnae  Alexandri,  Fori  Regnum,  and  Alexandria  Ultima,  with 
the  oracle,  etc. 

On  the  larger  'Jerome'  map  there  are  traces  of  the  old  Province 
boundaries,  e.g.  of  Isauria  {whose  Afetropolis  is  given)  as  defined 
in  the  later  fourth  century  a.d.  '  We  may  notice  also  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarities  in  the  present  designs  : — (1)  Oog  and  Magog 
are  of  counie  identified  with  the  Scythians,  but  not  (as  Ambrose 
thought)  with  the  Ooths.  This  view  is  controverted  by  Jerome 
(Hebr.  Quaent.,  in  Qenedm,  318;  10,  2),  and  in  the  map  by 
the  inscription  Goti  qui  et  GHe  (Getae).  (2)  Barharies  here 
specially  refers  (Map  1st)  to  the  Slavs  South  of  Danube ;  cf. 
Colomans  m.  11.  ^3)  Theodosia  here  is,  of  course,  Theodosia 
or  Kafia  in  the  Crimea.  (4)  Acheron  on  the  Caspian  agrees 
with  ^thicus,  ch,  59 ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Argojtaufiea, 
and  was  often  placed  in  Asia  Minor.  (5)  Clitheron  is  a  river 
probably  identical  with  the  'Gesclithroii'  (y^s  Kkv.9pov)  of  Pliny 
(vii.  10)  and  Solinus  (15,  20)  who  place  it  among  the  Arimaa- 
pianf^  connected  with  the  old  stoiy,  found  in  so  many  forms, 
of  an  opening  into  the  under  world.  K.  Miller  suggests 
that  its  original  was  the  petroleum  springs  at  Baku.  (6) 
Albania  here  fonus  the  land  on  the  northeni  limit  of  the 
Oikonmen?,  a.s  often  in  clas.sical  geography.  {!)  The  River 
Alanm,  close  by  the  Maeotid  Marsh,  is  not  in  any  writer 
earlier  than  Jerom^  but  the  people  of  the  Alani  are  put  in  the 
same  part  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Dionysius  Periegetes ; 
cf.  Peutinger  Table,  ix.  3. 
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Notliiuft  prevents  tis  from  aRsuming  the  aiithorsliip  of  a 
ilnHijrlit^maii  of  St.  Jerome's  time  for  tne  two  works  wliich  we 
have  attcniptfld  to  describe.  No  mediaeval  writer  could  have 
TOinpiled  detdgiis  of  so  purely  classical  a  nature,  except  by 
simple  transcri]rtioii  of  an  older  scheme ;  on  the  other  liand^ 
it  is  clearly  an  educated  Christian  who  has  here  added  to  the 
material  of  the  Roman  road-iiiajjs  a  certain  number  of  Scriptural 
names  and  allusions. 

III.— As  to  the  'Cotton'  or  'Anglo-Saxon'  map,  we  may 
notice  tliat  Jerwalem  is  well  away  from  the  central  part  of  this 
square  design ;  tliat  Tajirobane  occupies  the  place  usually  given 
to  the  Terrextrial  Parcuiite;  tliat  of  tlie  Nile't  three  sections, 
,tlie  njipermost  is  called  Dora;  that  here  we  find  O'w/  et  Mano-j 
to  the  West  of  the  Caspian,  the  Turchi  adjoining ;  and  that  the 
draughtsman  places  the  Bul'ian  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean.     See  pp.  559-563  of  this  vol. 

Tlie  manuscript  which  contains  the  map  [Cotton  MSS-,  Tib. 
B.  v.]  is  made  up  of  various  pieces,  collected  by  Robert  Cotton 
in  1598.  The  map  is  on  foho  .'iS,  and  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  copy  of  Priscian's  Latin  version  of  the  Perieffemt  of 
Dionysius, — De  mIu  lerrae  Piinnani  Grammatici,  quern  ile  prin- 
comm  (lictis  pxce}-piiit  Ontiistainim, — written  in  the  same  hand 
as  appears  In  the  map.  TKe  PeiHeyem  is  followed  on  folios 
75-77,  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript,  of  far  older  date  than 
any  other  in  this  volume ;  and,  from  a  Donation  Formula  given 
on  folio  88,  it  is  fairiy  conjectured  that  the  manuscript  (at  any 
rate  of  part  of  this  volume)  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  belonged 
to  Battle  Abbey.  But  neither  the  Pf.ne'jesie  nor  any  other 
manuscript,  as  far  as  folio  74,  is  of  later  date  than  Arclibishop 
Sigeric,  whose  Itinerary  we  must  couple  with  the  Cotioaiana. 
Si^ric's  predecessor  died  in  989,  Sigeric  liimself  in  994.  On 
foho  20  of  this  volume  he  is  referred  to  as  'Our  Archbishop,' 
and  this  entry  (which  implies  that  he  was  still  alive)  is  in  the 
same  handwntiiig  as  the  Periet/enix. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  handwriting  apparent  on  the  map 
is  of  the  same  date  and  authorship  as  the  folios  from  No.  88 
onwards,  which  are  perhaps  later  than  1000. 

The  handwriting  is  small  and  difficult,  with  peculiar  forma- 
tions of  various  letters ;  e.f/,  C.  written  like  li.,  0.  like  A.,  R.  like 
P.  and  A.  Cortembert's  re]iroduction,  made  in  1830  for  the 
Biblioth^ine  Natiouale  in  Paris,  is  the  best  edition  before 
E.  Miller's,  and  gives  the  most  accurate  readings  ;  Bevan  and 
Phillot,  Mediaeval  Geo-ji-aphy,  1874,  p.  xxxiv.,  come  in  second- 
best  in  text  readings,  but  commit  more  tliau  forty  mistakes ; 
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while  Santorem,  Etsai  eur  I'Higfoire  de  la  Conmoffraphie  .  .  .,  H. 
47-7G,  is  terribly  disappointiiig.  As  in  the  caiie  of  some  of 
the  BeatuB  maps,  certain  lines  appearing  through  the  parch- 
ment from  the  text  on  the  other  side  have  given  rise  to  the 
mistaken  belief  that  the  copyist  used  some  kind  of  rude 
graduation  for  his  design.  Or  if  not  this,  these  lines  were 
perhaps,  some  have  thought,  intended  to  help  the  scribe  in 
the  more  exact  following  of  his  original,  even  if  they  were  not 
in  any  sense  a  survival  of  the  graduation -net  of  Eratosthenes, 
But  all  this  is  imaginary  [cf.  Santarem,  Becherchee,  and  AU(U', 
Plate  i. ;  Penny  Magazine,  vi.  278-28U,  1837 ;  Brit.  Mus.  MS., 
Oataloyue,  II,  1844;  Oorteinbert,  Troi«  den  plus  anc.  monumentg 
de  Gmjraiihie  in  Bul/elin  of  Paris  geographical  Societjj,  vi.  14, 
337,  etc.,  1877  ;  Jomard,  Monuments  de  Qeog.,  Plate  xiii.,  1862  ; 
Walleser,  WelUafd  den  Havenaten,  i.  4,  Mannlieim,  1894]. 

A  great  part  of  the  names  that  are  not  from  Orosius  are  later 
ailditions.  For  the  most  jiart  the  Orosian  names  would  appear 
to  come  directly,  not  from  the  Orosian  text  as  we  have  it,  but 
from  the  lost  Orosian  map.  For  one  thing,  the  position  of 
countries  and  places,  does  not  agree  in  all  respects  with  the 
Orosian  text.  Again,  the  name-fonus  on  our  present  map  are 
in  many  ways  different  from  the  Orosian  text,  but  often  remind 
us  of  the  early  World-Maps  closely  related  thereto. 

The  connection  with  Mela  appears  rather  in  the  general  idea 
of  the  Oikounieni-  and  of  various  countries  than  in  the  legends 
or  place-names  in  detail.  Both  Mela  and  the  scribe  of  the 
Cottoniana  conceive  of  the  Habitable  World  as  an  oblong.  They 
also  show  a  likeness  in  the  following  points  : — The  general  contour 
of  Spain,  Italy,  the  Gulf  of  Aiiuitaine,  the  north  coast  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  C'ui^pian  ^a  with  its  bays  and  islands,  the  position 
of  Britain, — just  oppositeagreatgulforiudent  of  theCoiltinent, — 
the  Scythian  Islands,  the  Burning  Mountain  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  Africa,  the  Promontory  of  the  Western  Horn,  with 
the  twill  Gulfs  and  tlie  Seven  Brother  Mountains  adjoining,  the 
two  Syrtes,  the  Peninsula  of  Tyre,  and  the  position  of  the 
Mediterranean  Islands.  Both  also  appear  greatly  to  exaggerate 
the  hreailth  of  Asia  Minor.  Elsewhere  the  Cottmiana  agrees 
with  Orosius  in  opposition  to  Mela,  as  iu  the  north-east  ^rts 
of  the  Oih-oumen?,  in  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  position 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

Some  of  the  Cotton  names  not  to  be  found  in  Orosius  occur 
in  Jerome ; — such  are  (jog  and  Magog,  the  Ark  of  No&h,  Mount 
Sinai,  Nineveh,  the  Mountains  of  Armenia,  Galilee,  Jericho, 
Ephesus,  and  other  'Bible  places.'  But  here,  of  course,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  a  direct  use  of  the  Father's  writings. 
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The  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel,  so  clearly  marked  in  our  present 
design,  do  not  occur  in  Jerome's  Palestine  map,  aa  we  have  it ; 
but  they  were  possibly  transcribed  (in  the  hrst  instance)  from 
Eusebius,  or  directly  from  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  Doctor 
of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem,  either  in  an  earlier  form  of  the 
Palestine  map  tliau  that  which  we  possess,  or  in  another  special 
map,  now  lost. 

With  hidiire  there  are  several,  not  very  peculiar,  coincidences; 
among  these  are  the  Uriphi,  Gryphons,  or  Griffins,  Pentapolis 
in  Palestine  (which  is  neither  Biblical  nor  Eusebian),  the  Seven 
Mountains  (also  in  Mela),  Tiiigis  or  Tangier,  Zeugis,  tue  City  and 
Promontory  of  the  Hesperidea,  £yzacena,  and  the  Dog-headeil 
Folk.     Perhaps  the  scribe  drew  from  the  lost  Isidorian  map. 

Some  of  the  most  modem  names  in  the  Cotloniana  occur  first 
among  the  writers  of  the  next  age,  in  Adam  i-f  Uremen  (c,  a.d, 
1067).  Such  are  the  Turks,  the  Huns,  the  Slavs,  the  Scrito-Fions 
[S'-riiffiniias,  located  in  MamJ\  and  the  countries  of  Iceland 

ihland),  Slesvfig,  and  Norwaj'.  Turci  are  also  in  ^thica-?  of 
stria,  and  re-appear  in  the  Ebstorf  map,  like  hlarid,  which  may 
also  be  found  in  Henry  of  Mainz.  The  Bul</ari,  perhaps,  come 
to  the  Cotton  map  from  the  Bavennese  (jeographer,  and  are  found 
again  iu  the  Hereford  map.  //wnnoiwn  geve  perhaps  refer  to  the 
Aifttgyars  of  our  Hungary. 

With  Julius  Ilimoriue  there  is  very  slight  connection.  The 
name  of  the  River  Hypanis  (which  is  also  in  Mela)  ceases  for 
many  centuries  with  Honorius,  and  is  only  revived  on  this  map. 
Also  the  cities  of  Salerno,  Verona,  and  Tarsus  offer  a  certain 
analogy.  A  similar  likeness  with  the  Anonymous  Ravennese 
may  be  found. 

The  Beatitg  maps  contain  nearly  all  the  Orosiaii  names,  and 
most  of  the  non-Orosian,  whicli  are  to  be  fouml  on  the  Colt'miana. 
A  similar  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  our  present  design 
and  the  later  maps  of  Lambert  of  St.  Omer,  Ebstorf,  the  Psalter, 
and  Henry  of  Mainz. 

The  Biblical  connections,  traceable  especially  in  the  centre  of 
the  Cotton  map,  include  (directly  or  indirectly)  the  Twelve 
Tribes,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Babylon,  Tarsus,  Caesarea  Philippi, 
and  the  Ark  of  Noah  (among  the  Vignettes).  Most  of  the 
Biblical  names  of  Hereford,  Lambert,  Henry  of  Xiainz,  the  Psalter, 
and  Ebstorf  are  also  to  he  found  on  the  Cotton  map,  and  are 
perhaps  in  many  cases  borrowed  directly  by  these  later  map- 
designs  from  the  earlier  '  -\ngIo-Saxon '  work  [cf.  Decusa  eivilas, 
near  the  Eiixine,  in  Cotton,  Henrj'  of  Mainz,  and  Hereford].  For 
earlier  parallels,  cf  Jivilath  iu  the  Ravennese  Geographer;  MonteM 
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Aurei  in  ^tliicus  and  St.  Isidore ;  and  the  Desertum  ubi  Filii 
Israel  en-avemnt  xl.  annis  in  the  Peutinger  Table. 

Lastly,  there  are  several  names  and  several  features  which 
show  striking  independence  of  any  other  known  map-authority 
of  the  earlier  Middle  Age.  Among  these  are  the  five  names  in 
Britain — Oamri  or  Cambria,  and  Marinus  portux  in  the  north- 
west ;  Kent,  London,  and  Winchester  on  the  southern  shore 
fKcut  being  in  the  position  of  Devon) ;  and  Arama  or  Armagh 
in  Ireland; — the  South  Bretons  (S)id-Bryttan)  in  Northern  Gaul, 
the  Golden  Mountain  of  the  Far  East,  and  the  Boreani  and 
'abundant  lions'  of  the  north-east  of  Asia. 

The  bulbous  projection  of  land  on  the  coast  north  of 
Jerusalem  is  perhaps  meant  for  Cannel.  Some  idea  (though 
exaggerated)  of  the  Si/ries  on  the  North  African  coast  is  evi- 
dently possessed  by  the  draughtsman. 

Of  purely  inland  geography  unconnected  with  the  coast  there 
is  not  much  in  the  Europe  of  this  map  ;  cf.  the  Huns,  Dalwdia, 
Dar-lania,  Hi^ria,  and  Tracia,  all  circling  round  Pannonia.  What 
is  now  European  Russia  is  contracted  to  a  mere  neck  of  laud. 

In  Asia  there  is  much  more  inland  geography,  chiefly  con- 
nected with  the  Twelve  Tribes  and  Biblical  history.  In  Africa 
the  lakes  east  and  west  of  the  larm  SaHnaiinn  near  the  north 
coast  are  noteworthy ;  like  Brigantia  (of  lighthouse  fame)  in  the 
north-west  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The  Caspian,  opening 
into  the  Northern  Ocean,  is  of  unusual  size.  Moru  Clinax(-ma^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  South  African  coast,  is  perhaps  a  misty 
reference  to  the  '  Chariot  of  the  Gods '  as  described  by  Hanuo 
and  the  Greek  and  Ijatin  geographers  who  copied  him ;  while  the 
two  small  unnaine<l  isles  west  of  Mount  Atlas  are  probably  in- 
tended for  the  Insulue  Fortunatae. 

Enijlawl,  Seotlaiiil,  Ireland,  Demnark  [Neronnriceei  or  Neronor- 
riieTi\,  and  France  are  bettor  drawn  on  the  Cotton  than  on  any 
other  early  mediaeval  map ;  there  is  also  no  small  comparative 
merit  in  the  land  of  tlie  Scrifo-Finns  and  Ifland,  representing  our 
Scandinavia,  and  in  SiViV?/,  whose  three  angles  appear ;  the  north 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  likewise  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
West  Mediterranean  is  poor  and  very  contracted;  the  islands, 
especially  Sardinia  (?),  are  unsatisfactory.  France  is  so  sc^ueezed 
between  Spain  and  Italy  tliat  its  soutli  coast  ahnoat  disappears, 
except  for  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  which  is  iairlj;  well  indicated.  In 
Ht^y,  Ravenna  on  the  south-west  coast  is  curious ;  Verona  appears 
in  the  position  of  Aquileia.  In  Greece  the  name  Macedonia  seems 
written  over  the  Morea :  Athen.'i  and  Attica  are  widely  separated. 

The  early  dat«  usually,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  rightly, 
ivssigned  to  the  Cotton  map,  lus  been  iiuestioned  on  the  gi'ound 
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of  its  correctness  of  form  and  multiplicity  of  detail.  It  is  too 
good,  some  have  said,  for  the  tenth  century.  But  this  objection, 
as  far  as  content  goes,  falls  to  the  ground  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  map  of  St.  Sever  and  witli  the  written  data  still  remain- 
ing as  the  basis  of  the  lost  map  of  Pomponius  Mela. 

in.  (A). — With  the  Cotton  Map  may  be  associated,  perhaps 
in  a  very  intimate  relation,  the  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Sigeric  of 
Canterbury  of  about  a.d.  992-994.  fThis  occurs  on  folio  22  verso 
of  the  same  Cotton  manuscript.]  iTie  only  part  of  tliis  wliich 
is  given  iii  any  detail  is  the  return  journey  from  Rome  to 
Euffland ;  and  here  we  have  a  fairly  adequate  list  of  the 
pilgrims'  stopping- places  {■■«*?'  -  inatwioneK],  which  must  refer  to 
tliB  night-  or  sleeping-stations.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  omission  of 
several  towns,  through  which  Sigeric's  route  must  have  led,  such 
as  Laugres.  The  day's  march  varies  between  seven  and  fortj'' 
kilometres ;  the  average  gives  ns  a  little  over  eighteen,  with  four 
hours'  travelling  as  the  mean.  In  the  whole  I'ecKOiiing  of  eighty 
days  rainy  ones  are  counted,  during  which  very  slow  progress 
was  made ;  so  for  fiue  weather  we  may  perha|)s  raise  the  average 
to  about  thirty  kilometres  jm-  •Hem. 

i^igeric's  ordinary  mode  of  progress  waj;  probably  either  on 
horseback  or  on  foot ;  it  is  not  likely  that  he  could  have  made  a 
carriage-jo uniey,  at  least  over  part  of  the  route-  From  the 
omission  of  mauy  of  the  larger  towns  in  his  'routier,'  we  may 
infer  that  he  was  traveling  incognito,  and  did  not  avail  himself 
of  his  position  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  bespeak  the 
hospitality  of  the  great  city  prelates  and  religious  houses  in 
Trance  or  Italy. 

All  Sigeric's  reckonings  are  made  with  a  certain  'conscious- 
ness of  hia  goal,'  and  a  good  general  appreciation  of  the  route 
he  wa-s  following,  of  its  distance  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  separate 
sections  in  their  parts,  Tlie  road  from  Canterbury  to  Rome 
must  have  been  fairly  well  known ;  thus  Dunstau,  Sigeric's 
second  predecessor  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  liad  been  to  the 
Apostolic  See  for  his  pallium  in  960. 

'riie  eighty;  days'  journey  of  Archbishop  Sigerie  is  divided 
into  eight  main  sections,  viz.  from  Rome  to  Forcaesi;  from  St. 
Valentine  (by  Siena  and  Lucca)  to  Uamajore;  from  Luna  by 
I'anna  to  San  Donnino ;  from  Fiorenzola  to  Piacenza ;  from 
Piai-enza  fo  IvR'a  and  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  to  Lausanne ; 
from  LausDiiue  to  Besan^-on :  from  Besan^ou  to  Rlteims ;  and  from 
Rheiins  to  the  Sea.  In  tJie  first  section,  to  Forcassi,  the  pilgrim 
goes  along  'he  Via  Cif^ia;  on  the  second  section,  along  the  i'ia 
Cludia.     Ill  this  last  piece  of  the  road  our  Itinerary  seems  to 
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supply  us  with  really  valuable  infonnatiou,  helping  ua  to 
supplement  or  correct  the  gaps  or  misreadings  of  the  Antoniue 
Itinerary.  Tlie  direct  road  from  Lucca  by  way  of  Siena  to  La 
Storta,  though  much  frequented  in  the  Middle  Ages,  'is  not 
recorded  in  any  ancient  writing  that  we  possess ' ;  even  the 
Peutinger  Table  rivea  us  only  a  abort  piece  from  Materoo  to 
Foro  Clodio  [cf.  the  Ifineraire  Brugeoig ;  Lelewel,  EpUoijtie,  296- 
298.  Matt.  Paris  gives  the  same  route  in  1253  ; — from  Siena  by 
Aquapendente,  Bolseua,  and  Cesano  to  Rome  ;  and  from  Bologna 
by  Siena  to  Rome].  Whereas  later  travellers  from  Rome  usually 
journeyed  on  the  Via  Ca.-n'ia  as  far  as  San  Lorenzo,  and  first 
struck  the  Via  Clodia  at  Aijuapendente.  Sigerie,  during  this 
part  of  his  route,  seems  to  have  Kept  to  the  Clodiau  road  all  the 
way.  This  road  appears  to  have  led  the  wayfarer  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Luna,  where  it  joined  the  Via  Litoraiin  near  a 
certain  Forum  Clodii,  which  probably  marked  the  north  end  of 
the  Via  Clodia.  fAt  the  south  end  of  the  Via  Clodia  there  was 
another  Forum  Clodii.l  The  road  between  Luna  and  San 
Donnino,  noticed  by  Sigerie,  was  in  p-eat  use  during  the 
Middle  Ages  at  various  times,  and  we  find  references  to  it  in 
the  Itineraire  Brwjeois,  and  in  Matthew  Paris  [cf.  Matthew's 
'  Munt  Bardun'  and '  Punt  Tremble ' ;  and  the  Ttin.  lirmj.,  xriii.;— 
Lucca — 'Pont  Tremoli' — Borgo  San  Donnino — Piacenza.  Pont 
Tremoli  or  Punt  Tremble  is  at  Parma].  Between  San  Donnino 
and  Piacenza  the  traveller  goes  along  the  Via  Emilia;  and 
between  Piacenza  and  Iiausanne  his  route  corresponds  with 
one  that  is  marked  upon  the  Peutinger  Table.  Beyond  Lausanne 
Sigeric's  way  leads  through  Arbe,  Pontarlier,  and  Nods,  to 
Besancon,  not  along  the  present  high  road  through  Omans,  but 
somewhat  north  of  this.  Between  Besancon  and  Rheims  the 
Archbishop  appears  to  keep  closely  to  an  old  Roman  military  roa<i 
through  Cussey  over  the  River  Oignon,  throngh  Seveux  over  the 
Sa5iie,  and  straight  throngh  Grenant  to  Langres  and  Onnancey, 
where  he  rested  aft«r  a  heavy  day's  march  of  thirty-two  kilometres. 
At  Bar-sur-Aube  Sigerie  appears  to  have  met  witli  the  present 
country  roa^l  to  Brienne,  where  again  he  passes  on  to  a  Roman 
highway  leading  throngh  Chftlons  to  Rheims.  The  whole  of  this 
section  is  quite  in  agreement  with  one  of  the  routes  marked  on 
the  Peutinger  Table,  though  the  stoppine-places  are  usually 
different.  Lastly,  the  conclutiing  portion  of  the  Itinerary,  between 
Rheims  and  the  sea,  offers  certain  dithcnlties  in  identification, 
but  it  would  appear  to  lead  through  Corbfeny  and  near  Peronne, 
by  Therouenne  (the  ancient  'Tervanna')  to  (iuisnes  and  some 
point  on  the  coast  wliich  is  named  Sumeran,  and  which  munt 
clearly  be  sought  somewhere  between  Calais  and  Cape  Uris  Nez. 
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In  all  this  the  route  probably  runs,  for  tlie  most  part,  along 
Roman  roads.  But  the  ancient  Itineraries  only  assist  us 
between  'llierouenue  and  Arras  [Sigeric's  '  Aderate  'j,  giving  no 
direct  route  from  Arraa  to  St.  Quentra  and  Rheims. 

Sigeric's  journey  shows  us  that  in  the  tenth  century  men 
could  still  use  large  sections  of  the  old  Roman  roads  which  in 
later  time  fell  into  almost  complete  disuse.  It  also  gives  us 
various  finger-posts  for  the  course  of  the  ancient  travel  and 
tra<le-route8,  even  where  ancient  records  leave  us  in  some 
doubt.  More  generally,  it  helps  to  illustrate  the  detailed 
geographical  knowledge  of  a  very  iguorant  period  along  one 
of  the  great  highways  connecting  the  'Mother- and  Mistress' 
of  all  Western  churches  with  one  of  its  most  famous  daughters. 

IV. — For  the  map  of  Henry  of  Mainz ;— cf.  MS.,  Ixvi.  (earlier 
D.,  xii.  I)  in  the  C.C.C.  Library,  Cambridge,  which  contains  not 
only  the  Imaijo  MuwU  of  Honorius  of  Autuu,  but  also  various 
geographical  sections  of  Pliny,  a  text  of  Rubruquis,  an  Ilimi-arium 
ad  Parmlmmi  terrentrem,  an  Epixtola  Pi-et/iyten  Johannu,  and 
many  other  different  ivritings,  twenty-four  in  all.  Nasmith'a  Cata- 
lojjiie  of  1787  dates  the  Imaijo  manuscript  in  this  volume  to  the 
thirteenth  century;  Bevan  and  Philhit  think  it  is  of  about  1180; 
it  once  belonged  to  Sta.  Maria  tie  Salleia,  otherwise  the  Jlonasteiy 
of  Sawley  in  Craven,  Yorks,  not  the  House  of  Salem  in  Swabia, 
as  Walleser  suggests,  WeJttafel  lien  Rarennaten,  Mannheim,  1894, 
p.  3.  On  Henry's  career ;— cf.  the  Mainz  Acta  of  13th  Decauiher, 
nil,  and  see  Bohmer, /(e!7arfa  Arrkiep.  Jt/oj/un/,,  Innsbruck,  1877, 
i.  '2^.  An  Archdeacon  Heinrich  of  Mainz  is  mentione<l  in 
1104,  and  Biibmer  thinks  this  is  the  same  as  the  canon  and 
chaplain,  and  also  the  same  as  the  Archbishop  and  the  draughts- 
man of  our  map.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  we  have  not 
here  four  different  persons — (l)  The  Archbishop;  (2)  the  Arch- 
deacon ;  (:i)  the  Canon  ;  (4)  the  Map-maker.  K.  Miller  would 
identify  1,  3,  and  4.  For  some  time  the  .\rchbishop  was  the 
tutor  of  Henry,  son  of  the  Emperor,  Conrad  III.,  who  dieil  in 
1150.  Tliis  prelate  was  buried  at  Eimbeck.  He  was  of  good 
family ;  the  Counts  of  Wartberg  were  his  cousins ;  and  he  him.self 
is  once  referred  to  as  Henry  '  of  Nassau.' 

The  Imago  MuTuli  which  tliis  map  illustrates  has  been  some- 
times wrongly  ascribed  to  Anselm  of  Caiiterburj'.  The  copy  made 
by  Henry  is  older  tlian  any  we  }>ossess  of  Honorius'  work;  the 
earliest  known  is  of  1123  (cf.  Brit.  Mus.,  Cotton  MSS.,  Cleopatra, 
B.  iv.].  It  is  pretty  certam  that  Honorius  spent  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  (112U  to  1140)  in  a  German  Monastery;  some 
think  in  a  Religious  House  on  the  Austrian  March.     But  most 
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of  hia  scieatilic  works,  and  the  /mot/o  among  them,  were  composed 
while  he  was  still  &  teacher  at  Autun,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth,  or  even  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  century. 

The  map  wliich  Henry  drew  to  illnstrata  hia  transcript  of  the 
[nrngo  of  Honorias  has  remained  in  comparative  obscurity  till 
recent  times ;  the  text  has  been  badly  edited ;  and  the  connection 
of  this  work  with  others  has  been  very  dimly  perceived.  [Uf. 
Stanley,  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Archbishop  Parker,  1722; 
Nasinith,  C(i(«/oya«  of  the  CCC.  Library,  as  &hov&;  Gough,  BriiisA 
Topography,  1780,  i.,  60 ;  ibid.  Essay  on  tlie  Rue  and  Progress  of 
Geography  in  Great  Britain,  p.  6 ;  T.  Wright,  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory, 1894,  p.  93,  etc.;  Santarera,  Essaisur  .  .  .  Coxmographie,  ii. 
242-244  ;  iii.  4G3-498,  and  Atlas  i  Bevan  and  Phillot,  Mediaeval 
Geography,  1874,  pp.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  Santarem's  reconstruction  of 
MediaevsJ  Map  Legends  is  notorioualy  faulty,  and  there  is  no 
exception  here  to  the  general  rule.  But  even  Bevan  and  PhiJlot 
have  more  than  thirty  raisreadinga.]  In  the  four  comers  (instead 
of  winds,  or  wind-blowers)  are  four  angels,  whom  Santarem  regards 
A.S  pointing  to  Gog-Mago^  Land  and  to  Paradise,  and  blocking 
the  way  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar — perhaps  too  elaborate 
an  explanation.  However,  the  angel  in  the  left-hand  top  comer 
i.'^  certainly  pointing  to  'Gog  and  Magog,  an  unclean  race-'  All 
these  angels  have  golden  halos,  and  are  variously  coloured  in 
green  and  red ;  while  the  figure  on  the  upper  left  hand  carries 
something  which  lias  been  variously  interpreted  as  a  cube  or  die, 
a  box,  or  a  church.  His  clothes  are  green,  except  for  an  upper 
cloak,  which  is  red  like  the  wings.  Exactly  the  opposite  arrange- 
ment of  colour  is  adopted  with  the  angel  that  fronts  him  on  the 

"sht. 

All  the  sea^  save  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  are  light 
green  ;  the  'Red  Seas,'  the  mountains,  and  certain  of  the  more 
imjtortant  names,  are  rubricated.  Excluding  the  '  Jerome '  maps, 
this  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  content  and  the  best  preserved 
among  all  twelfth-century  examples  of  cartography. 

As  to  the  want  of  exact  correspondence  between  Henry's  map 
and  the  Imago,  we  may  notice  that  the  former's  selection  of 
European  cities  is  not  represented  in  the  latter,  and  that  the 
interchange  of '  Thile '  aud '  T.'ilos '  which  we  find  on  the  Imago  is 
not  in  the  map. 

Santarem  has  well  pointed  out  that  the  Hereford  scheme  was 
a  working  up  of  Henry's  design.  As  to  this,  we  may  compare  the 
varied  outline  of  the  coast,  on  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
the  position  and  outlines  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  of  the  Scandinj 


peninsula,  of  the  Caspian,  and  of  the  lands  of  the  Gog-Magogs, 
the  Hyperboreans,  and  the  Dog-headed  Folk,     The  coastline  near 
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Paradise  may  also  be  compared,  and  the  islands  adjoioiiig  this 
coast,  such  as  '  Taracouta ' ;  likewise  the  position  and  outline  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  island  of  Taprobane.  Tlie 
peninsular  fonn  of  Italy  is  more  developed  on  Henry  of  Mainz 
than  in  the  Hereford,  but  the  delineation  is  not  unlike. 

The  Nile  of  Henry  of  Kfaiiiz  resembles  the  Cotton  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  map,  as  well  as  the  Hereford,  in  adopting  the  theory 
of  three  sectious,  viz.  (a)  a  short  one  springiiig  from  a  Lake 
(Nilvlu  Lfuru!-)  near  the  Atlantic ;  (6)  a  long  stretch  from  a 
larger  Lake  {Lacw  Maximiu)  running  parallel  to  the  Southern 
Ocean,  to  a  second  point  of  submergence  (hie  mei-giiur) ;  (c)  the 
Nile  of  Egypt,  springing  from  a  F<ms  Fialw  near  the  Ked  Sea, 
penetrating  tlie  Mojilen  Nihiae[i.e.  Nubiae],  and  thence  flowing  in  a 
south-west  direction  to  the  Mediterranean.  Both  Hereford  and 
Henry  of  Mainz  also  introduce  a  Lake  and  River  of  Triton  flow- 
ing into  the  Middle  Nile  (in  a  south-west  direction)  from  the 
AHarg  of  the  Phileni,  which  are  wrongly  placed,  far  from  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  Central  Africa  Orosius  is  probably  the  source  of  Henr>-  of 
Mainz'  (and  Herefonl'a)  Evzareae  Monte-.  To  the  east  of  these 
are  tUe  Manten  Ethiopiae,  Mount  Atlas  being  near  the  Atlantic, 
and  Mon»  Hetpeiim  further  south.  Henry  of  Mainz  also  agrees 
with  Hereford  in  the  Mountains  of  Sjiia,  East  Asia,  and  Bactria, 
and  in  the  Caspian  Uates. 

The  rivers  of  Asia  also  agree  closely ; — e.g.  the  Hydaspes, 
Acesines,  and  Hypanis  (drawn  ai  independent  of  the  IndusJ ; 
the  (janges  (on  the  other  side  of  Paradise,  towards  the  nortn, 
flowing  due  east) ;  the  Acheron  and  Oxus  (flowing  into  the 
Caspian) ;  the  two  unnamed  nvers  on  tlie  west  side  of  the 
Caspian ;  the  Pactoliis  (Howing  into  the  Enxine) ;  and  tlie 
(/olwr  (Chebar  (?),  flowing  into  the  upper  Euphrates), 

Among  other  coincidences  are,  (i)  in  Asia; — thewaU  shutting 
ofl'  the  jieninsula  of  the  Gog-Magogs ;  and  the  description  of  the 
same  jieople  as  unclean,  of  tlie  Hj'])erborean8  as  untroubled  by 
disease  and  disconl,  of  tlie  (iryiilions,  Griffons,  or  Griflins  as  most 
wicked,  and  of  the  Dog-headeil  l''olk  as  adjoining  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Also  the  notices  of  Amazuuia,  the  Golden  Mountains  (cf  the 
*  Anglo-Saxon '  map),  the  Port  of  Cotonare,  Mount  Sephar  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Tower  of  Enos  just  outside  Paradise. 
('')  In  .\lrica ; — the  Burning  Mountain  and  the  Seven  Mountains 
(here  also  cf  the  'Anglo-Saxon '  map) ;  the  Troglodytes  near  the 
Middle  Nile ;  tlie  River  Letlion  near  Cyrene ;  St.  Augustine's 
HipiK) ;  the  Basilisk  between  Triton  and  the  Nile ;  the  horseahoe- 
forined  Temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon ;  the  Monasteries  of  St  Antony, 
near  the  end  of  the  Middle  Nile;  and  the  Pepper  "Wood  near 
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the  Red  Sea ;  together  with  other  oddities  wliich  are  common  in 
mediaeval  cartoeraphy,  e.g.  the  Pyramids  as  Bams,  etc.  (e)  Id 
Europe ; — the  Church  of  Santiago  at  Oompostella,  and  near  it  a. 
I'haros  (of  Brigantia  ?) ;  the  Danus,  tributary  of  tiie  Ebro,  un- 
named in  ancient  geography;  the  boundary  of  the  Danes  and 
Saxons ;  and  the  heart-shaped  town  of  Cardia  near  Constentinople. 

As  to  Idandt,  Taraconta,  Itapharrica,  and  Abalcia,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Asia,  are  from  ^thicus  ;  Ganzmir  (for  Scanza  or 
Scandinavia)  is  a  remarkable  misreading,  also  found  in  Hereford. 
Hister,  Asia  Minor,  Galilea,  Sinus  Persicus,  and  some  other  names, 
wanting  on  Herefortl,  but  supplied  by  Henry  of  Mainz,  are  pro- 
bably from  the  common  original. 

various  peculiarities  of  nomenclature,  e.g.  Mene,  fx/ami,  Jaliok, 
etc.,  are  also  common  to  both  works ;  but  of  course  the  HerefonI 
map  is  far  larger,  and  contains  much  more,  especially  in  relation 
to  classical  material,  'llie  229  legends  of  the  one  are  over- 
shadowed in  the  1021  of  the  other.  In  the  same  way,  among 
tlie  other  relatives  of  Henry's  map,  Ebstorf  (a  work  on  the  scale 
of  Hereford  and  a  most  close  parallel  to  the  latter)  dwarfs  its 
elder  cousin  of  Mainz  with  1224  legends ;  '  Jerome '  Rup_plies  407  ; 
while  the  little  Psalter  map,  Henry's  younger  brother,  m  spite  of 
all  its  crowding,  can  oidy  rive  us  H.l-  We  may  notice  tliat, 
among  other  works  of  similar  nature,  the  Cotton  map  gives  us 
146  legends ;  Lambert  of  St,  Omer,  180 ;  Matthew  Paris'  world- 
map,  81 ;  the  Beatns  group,  477  :  while  the  vast  scope  of  the 
Peutiiiger  Table  offers  3400  inscriptions. 

It  is  plain  from  the  great  number  of  nameless  rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  cities  in  the  Mainz  example,  that  the  work  may  well 
have  beeu  taken  from  a  larger  original.  There  is  another  pi-oof 
of  the  same  in  the  eight  half-circles  which  occur  (apparently 
without  reason)  along  the  oval  margin  of  Henry's  ocean  ;  from 
other  works  we  may  recognise  these  as  representing  the  places  of 
the  eight  intermediate  winds. 

In  the  draughtsmauship  of  Asia  Minor,  the  (iulf  of  Issus,  and 
the  Black  Sea,  the  most  striking  analogies  may  be  found  between 
Henry  and  'Jerome' ;  and  from  a  study  of  these  particulars  we 
may  feel  practically  certain  that  some, correspondence  may  be 
assumed.  Henry's  agreement  with  '  Jerome '  is  only,  of  course, 
partial,  even  iu  the  Bistern  World ;  but  it  is  far  closet  than  the 
likeness  between  '  Jerome '  and  the  Hereford,  Psalter,  or  Ebstorf 
maps ;  and  we  may  believe  it  to  be  a  true  and  conscious 
relationship. 

v.— The  whole  design  of  the  '  Psalter '  map  [Brit  Mua.  Add. 
MSS.,  GHO«]   is,  like   the    Hereford,   a    highly   developed  but 
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^  scientifically  debased  exfiinple  of  semi-mythical  Geography — 
an  elaborate  expositiou  of  strictly  mediaeval  habits  of  thought, 
applied  to  Geography.  It  shows  ms  '  World  Knowledge '  re- 
moved as  far  as  possible  from  the  comparative  science  of  the 
Ancient  lmi>erial  World,  and  as  yet  (luite  antouched  by  the 
new  light  of  the  later  Middle  Age.  In  its  debasement  it  may  be 
to  some  extent  compared  (like  Hereford  and  Ebstorf)  with  the 
map  of  Cosmas,  '  the  Indian  traveller ' ;  but  its  perversions  are 

*  of  course  very  different,  both  in  kind  and  d^ee.  They  are 
in  some  ways  more  elaborate,  and  so  more  mischievous ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  imply,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  more  detailed  know- 
ledge of  many  parts,  and  a  higher  artistic  sense. 

At  the  top  of  the  world-circle  is  the  Saviour  mth  uplifted 
liands  ;  in  His  left  He  holds  the  globe  of  earth  ;  the  latter  has 
the  well-known  T"0  formation  of  the  Continents  sketched  upoD 
its  snrface.  On  both  aides  of  the  Saviour  stand  angels  swinging 
censers ;  helow  are  two  dragons  facing  one  another.  On  the 
reverae  of  the  page  the  dragons  are  again  sketched  below  the 
eartli -circle,  and  crushed  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Sa^-iour,  whose 
form  thus  serves  as  a  background  and  support,  as  in  the  Ebstorf 
example  and  in  so  many  other  pictures,  to  the  circuit  of  the 
earth.  The  border  that  surrounds  the  map  is  almost  identical 
in  design  with  that  of  Hereford ;  but  the  '  Psalter '  border  is 
executed  in  pure  Romanesque,  the  Hereford  in  (iothic.  This 
helps  us  to  date  the  former  about  fifty  years  earlier  than  the 
latter,  i.e.  c.  1250  a.d. 

The  ocean  appears  as  a  watery  zone,  of  equal  breadth  in 
every  part,  encircling  the  world.  The  various  winds,  each  re- 
presented by  a  head,  as  in  the  Hereford  map  and  on  the  Beatus 
of  1250  ('f'aris  ii.')  are  designed  in  suitable  places  along  the 
outer  rim  of  ocean.  [Tliis  sort  of  plan  is  i)roraiiient  in  later  works, 
like  the  great  mappe-momle  of  Ranulf  Higden.]  In  the  titles 
of  these,  the  draughtsman  of  the  Psalter  map  is  unusually  and 
severely  classical,  giving  us  the  famous  old  names  of  Aquilo 
and  Seplerdrio  for  the  North,  Zephyrm  for  the  West,  Attder 
or  Nothm  for  the  South,  and  Em-u«  or  Euro-Nothus  for  the 
East  and  South-East.  The  term  Vidtumui^,  usually  applied  by 
classical  writers  to  the  South-East  wind,  is  assigned  rather  to 
the  Korth-North-East  by  the  Psalter  draughtsman.  The  Mediter- 
ranean, Black  Sea,  Propontis,  Caspian,  and  Red  Sea  are  ail 
represented ;  the  waters  of  the  Levant  show  unusual  exaggera- 
tion ;  the  Euxine  is  brought  (as  often  ebewhere)  very  close  tio 
the  Northern  Ocean.  The  coast  from  the  delta  of"^  the  Nile 
round  to  Caesarea  is  monstronsly  distorted,  almost  resembling 
the  shore  of  a  lake.     Tlie  Caspian  appears  as  a  narrow  indent 
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of  the  Northern  Sea,  divided  in  two  by  a  long  peninsula  (in  the 
extreme  north-east  of  Asia),  and  encircled  by  the  greatest 
mountain- wall  in  the  world,  pierced  apparently  at  one  point  by 
the  Gates  of  Alexander. 

Paradise,  in  the  Far  East,  is  conceived  in  a  somewhat  excep- 
tional manner.  The  sun  pours  out  of  its  mouth  the  flood  of 
waters  which  flows  tlirougn  the  fiarden  of  Eden,  and  supplies 
the  flee  sacred  rivers;  for  the  draughtsman  has  entered  both 
Ganges  and  Phison  in  this  list  The  heads  of  Adam  and  Eve 
appear  within  the  enclosure,  which  seems  to  be  marked  off  with 
lofty  and  symmetrical  mountains.  Tlie  Tree  of  the  Temptation  is 
roughly  drawn  between  the  two  faces.  [Bevan  and  Phillot, 
Meiliaecal  Geoip-aphy,  xlii.,  suggest  the  Arbfe  ^>ec,  which  they  make 
identical  with  the  'riee  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil ;  and 
Yule,  Marro  Polo,  ii.  397,  refers  us  to  legendary  language  about 
the  Dry  Tree  which  would  perhaps  support  such  an  identifica- 
tion ; — 'in  the  midst  of  Paradise  was  a  fountain,  whence  flowed 
four  rivers,  and  over  the  fountain  a  great  Tree  bare  of  bark  and 
leaves.']  The  trees  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  here  seimrately 
indicated,  close  to  Paradise  on  the  south  ;  while  the  Tigris  flows 
direct  from  Paradise  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Euphrates 
(or  rather  one  of  two  rivers  so  named)  enters  a  mountain  chain 
west  of  Paradise,  named  OrrMoten,  and  thence  flows  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Of  the  Nile  only  the  Egyi)tian  portion  is  given. 
The  Arae  Liberi  et  Cnlimae  Hei-niH[B\  oecnr  near  the  Iiidiis,  but 
the  Arae  Alexavdri  are  near  the  border  of  Europe ;  Albania,  in 
North-East  Asia,  recalls  the  'Anglo-Saxon'  or  'Cotton 'map; 
Cyro^/oli",  near  the  Caspian,  is  perhajts  for  Cyj-e^rTiafa  on  the 
Jaxartes,  famous  for  Alexander  s  siege  ;  Sdaveni  ofHihntale^, 
near  the  Black  Sea,  are  suggestive  of  much  more  modem  times, 
like  the  Island  of  Norecjia.  The  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfe 
appear  to  be  melted  into  one  by  the  draughtsman  of  the  Psalter 
map,  and  in  the  same  great  indent  he  has  put  the  ocean,  off  the 
coast  of  India,  filled  with  large  islands.  The  Ganges  has  an 
utterly  false  direction,  flowing  from  the  northern  mountains, 
not  into  the  sea,  but  to  Paradise,  like  one  of  the  two  Euplirates 
rivers,  here  delineated.  North-West  Africa  is  marked  off  (like 
the  north-east  of  Asia)  by  a  belt,  which  was  perhaps  intended 
for  mountains,  as  in  the  other  case,  but  remains  as  a  mere  linear 
mark  with  the  legend,  Sandy  and  Desert  Land. 

Among  the  monsters  of  South  -\fiica  are  Dog-headed  Folk  and 
people  with  heads  in  various  stipes  of  aggressiveness,  having 
either  descended  between  their  shoulders  or  else  absorbed  the 
entire  trunk  of  the  body.  Besides  these  there  are  Cannibals, 
a  race  with  six  fingers,  IVoglodytes,  Serpent-eat«rs,  Skiapodes, 
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anil  a  naii'-n  that  obtained  shadow  from  the  hugeness  not  of  their 
f.B.i  >j:it  of  their  lip :  trihex  also  iritlioot  tongues,  without  cars,  or 
with-. I"  noies;  'iiliers  who,  havin;:  only  a  little  hole  for 
iicutii.-,  were  fi're-l  to  suck  their  fo-jJ  through  a  reed ;  'Maritime 
-■Htiiiiiw"  with  four  eyes:  and  beings  who  never  walked,  hut 
i-rnwle-l  on  haii<U  aod  feet.  [The^  rac^  fourteen  in  alt,  couie 
iuf-»iy  fp-m  S..]inns;  many  of  them  oc*'ur  also  on  Kbstorf,  on 
Her.-fi-nl,  or  on  iK.th.]  The  Ark  of  Noah  appears  very  elearly 
<in  a  moiintJiin  of  Armt^nia,  and  a  large  fish  swims  in  the  middle 
of  the  :^  of  (ialilee,perhapsasa  reminiscence  of  New  Testament 
hi>tjrT,  Tlie  Barns  of  J<>sepli,  clo?«  to  Babylon  of  EgA^pt,  show 
lis  tliaf  f.ur  artist  ha?  heard  of  the  PjTamids.  The  most  famons 
rities  of  the  ani.-ieiit  world,  and  the  most  famons  sites  of  the 
Bible  Story,  are  iieariy  all  represented;  while  the  immense 
and  <>inmetrical  Jerii'^alem,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  worid, 
f'lnii-  a  i>erfect  i-entre  to  an  exact  circle.  [One  might  almost 
lomi^in;  the  ideal  worlil  of  the  Psalter,  Hereford,  and  Ebstorf 
iiijijK,  in  its  genemi  shape,  with  tlie  contour  of  real  Moscow, 
Jenisiilera  answering  to  the  Kremlin.] 

The  closest  relation  of  the  Psalter  map  is  the  Ehstorf,  which 
is  probably  jnnior  by  at  least  half  a  centuiy ;  but  the  former  is 
remarkable  for  a  number  of  old  names  which  do  not  occur  on 
-  the  maps  of  Ebstorf  or  Hereford.  Its  delineation  of  the  mon- 
strous races  of  the  south  show  a  more  antique  character,  and  bo 
probably  a  closer  relationship  to  the  common  eleventh-century  (?) 
original.  That  original  probably  contained  many  names  and 
legenils,  attached  to  various  indications  of  cities  and  natural 
features,  which  have  only  partially  survived  in  the  derivatives. 
In  its  te.tt  the  Psalter  map  seems  to  be  a  very  imperfect  copy 
of  this  original,  both  in  amount  and  style,  though  it  gives  tis 
an  a.stonishingly  large  mass  of  matter  for  its  size.  In  its 
delineation  of  the  World-Picture  our  present  example  perhaps 
reproduces  ite  model  better  than  in  its  text ;  the  serine  was 
presumably  better  as  a  draughtsman  than  as  a  scholar. 

The  Psalter  and  Ebstorf  have  a  curiously  similar  treatment 
of  the  Caspian  Rampart  (otherwise  'Alexander's  Wall,'  the 
'Hyrcanian  Mountains,'  or  'Barrier  of  the  Jews '),  sliutting  in 
the  flog-Magogs  and  other  monsters  of  the  North ;  but  the 
(iates  of  .\lexauder  are  more  clearly  marked  on  our  present 
copy  than  anywhere  else  in  this  Family  of  Maje.  The  two 
bays  which  run  off  northward  from  the  'Erythraean'  indent  of 
the  ocean  are  somewhat  unusual  in  their  position  and  concep- 
tion ;  one  corresponds  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
other  to  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  the  Gulf  and  Kunn 
of  Cutch,  or  perhaps  the  Gulf  of  t'ambay.     On  the  Psalter, 
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'Jerome,'  Hereford,  and  Ebatorf  maps  alike,  Africa  stretches 
round  very  close  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Iiulitt;  and  further 
similarities  may  be  observed  Ju  the  iiuuatural  abridgment  of 
the  tliree  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe,  both  Greek,  Spanish, 
and  Italian. 

With  the  Hereford  map  the  textual  correspondence  is  almost 
as  noticeable  as  with  Ebstorf;  and  the  differences  in  carto- 
graphical  fonu  are  often  mere  arbitrwy  eccentricities  of  the 
designer.  We  may  consider  this  little  circular  plan,  so 
minute  in  scale,  m  immense  in  the  quantity  of  its  details,  as 
a  sort  of  bridge  between  the  types  of  Ebstorf,  Hereford,  and 
Mainz.  At  the  same  time,  like  Ebstorf  and  Hereford,  it  stands 
much  further  away  from  the  'Jerome'  maps  than  does  the  ffbrk 
of  Henry ;  but,  with  the  '  Jerome '  map  of  the  Orient,  it  helps  uh 
to  fill  up  that  great  gap  which  has  been  left  in  the  Far  Eait  of 
the  Ebstorf  example.  [Perhaps  the  trees  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
a.s  shown  in  the  Psalter,  correspond  to  the  Pillars  of  Ales&nder 
ami  of  Hercules  in  tlie  orij^nal  design.]  Outside  its  oini  family 
the  Psalter  map  lia-^  some  points  of  a^eement  both  with  Lambert 
of  St.  Omer  and  with  Ifeatns.  Of  modem  names  it  gives  us  L.--' 
several  in  Europe,  one  in  Africa,  none  in  Asia.  The  most  ' 
interesting  of  these  are  Damietta,  in  a  wholly  wTong  position ; 
tlie  '  Ruscitae '  or  Russians,  ]ierhaps  derived  from  the  Uuzsia  of  , 
Adam  of  Bremen,  the  '  Olcns '  or  Volga,  the  '  Land  of  the 
Western  Slavs,'  'Ala'  or  Halle  in  (ienuany,  and  three  names 
in  Britain,  viz.  Scotland,  Wales  ('  Walni '),  and  (Jomwall. 
[Bevan  and  Phillot  were  the  first  to  describe  and  photograph 
this  map.  See  Me-tiaeml  Geography,  p.  xli.  Cf.  also  Anton 
Springer,  Die  Pi^fer-Tmifaflonen,  I^eipzig,  1880.] 

VL — Lambert  of  St  Omer  was  a  son  of  one  Onulf,  canon 
of  that  church,  who  died  aOth  Jaimarv-,  1077  ;  he  composed  his 
Li/ier  Floridw  at  different  dates,  as  well  as  from  ilifferent  authors 
(cf.  liis  own  words  ;—' ^[/o  LamlmrluK  rarfinifw  S.  Awlonieri 
libitum  iitum  de  divernoi-um  aiirfoi-uiii  jforihw  •■onfvxui ').  In  his 
chronicle  he  alludes  to  Pope  Calixtus  II.  (1119-1124)  as  then 
reigning-  Besides  the  world-map  ami  otlier  designs  noticed  in 
the  text,  i)p.  it7()-3,  he  gives  us  lists  of  the  winds  and  chief  towns 
of  the  world,  and  four  astrological  or  astronomical  schemes.  [The 
Uhent  MS.,  apparently  an  autograph  of  Lambert's,  is  noticed  in 
1248  as  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  Library  of  Ghent  (St.  Bavou). 
Its  map  content  is  as  follows  : — (1)  On  folio  19,  a  T"0  sketch 
{Siihaera  Iriph'txUa  ijeiiiium  iimiuli);  here  the  names  of  peoples 
agree  with  Julius  Hoiiorins,  in  the  ^thican  Recension.  (2)  On 
folio  20,  a  Sphaifra  Minotauri  aad  a  Domiut  Daedali.    (3)  On  folio 
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24,  an  Ordo  Veniorum.  (4)  On  the  same  folio,  a  ^kaera  Macrobii 
de  V.  Zanit.  (5)  On  folio  28,  the  promise  of  the  unexecuted 
Map/ia  vel  Oi[  m  ysda  MuniU.  (6)  On  folio  49,  a  list  of  great  towns, 
especially  Rome,  Nineveli,  Babylou,  and  Ecbatana.  (7)  On  folio 
88,  a  Ten-ae  (J/o'iw  to  illustrate  Baeda,  De  Aetroloyia.  (8)  On  folios 
136-139,  various  genealogies,  with  a  picture  of  Caesar  Augustus 
on  folio  138.  'lliis  is  related  to  cartographical  ideas  tlirough  the 
taxation,  survey,  and  official  mapping  of  the  Roman  world 
attributed  to  Augustus.  (9)  On  folio  225,  another  !Macrobian 
Zone  map.  (10)  On  folios  226-228,  three  astronomical  sketches, 
of  Macrooian  type.  (11)  On  folio  241,  the  map  of  Europe  above 
refen'ed  to;  cf.  Sautarem,  .ffi*«»' sue  .  .  .  CosnuM/rapbie,  ii.  154,  155  ; 
Perta,  Archie,  vii.  540;  Sempeuiti,  1842,  145-161,  etc.  ;  1845  (vi.), 
59,  etc. ;  also  the  ilenmijer  dee  iii:ienceii  hiatorigufs  de  Behjique, 
1844,  473-506. 

Besides  the  world-map  the  Paris  manuscript  contains  (witli 
certain  difterences)  several  of  the  smaller  desi^is  which  we  find 
in  the  (Jheut  copy  of  the  Lainbertiaii  encyclopaedia.  Thus  we  have 
Augustus  Caesar  holding  a  T"0  world  in  his  left  hand,  an 
a.stronoiuical  sketch,  aud  an  outline  figure  of  the  'earth-globe.' 

But  oil  the  Paris  map  all  names  of  seas  are  wanting;  the 
Mediterranean  is  iudistinguisliable  trom  a  river;  and  the  con- 
tinents and  countries  lack  all  clear  ditTerentiation.  The  script, 
moreover,  is  exceedingly  difticult ;  and  Lambert's  material  has 
been  so  much  re-arranged  that  it  is  not  easy,  in  some  cases,  to 
find  any  agreement  wjth  the  indications  of  tlie  Ghent  copy. 

The  Wolfenbuttel  manuscript  is  now  known  as  1  Gudjaua  lat, 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  Wamkiinig,  Gesrhichte  wn  Flanderrt, 
ttiinks  this  manuscript  is  older  than  that  of  Ghent,  but  this  can- 
not be  maintained ;  cf.  Bethmanu,  Serapeum,  vi.  64.  The  '  Paris ' 
is  in  Bibl.  Nat.,  Suppl.  Lat,  10  bis,  aud  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  it  contaius  some  beautiful  miniatures  (cf. 
Sautarem,  A'sKOi  .  .  .  stir  Cosmoffraphie,  ii.  163-172, 198;  and  jI/'iw). 
Other  references  to  the  Lambert  maps,  especially  at  Ghent,  may 
be  found  in  Mone,  Anzeit/er  fiir  die  Kiinde  der  .  .  .  Vorzeii, 
Karlsruhe,  1836,  p.  36,  and  Tafel  i.  ;  St  Genois  in  Memager, 
Ghent,  1844,  p.  602,  pi.  iii. ;  Santarem,  Etmi  »ur  .  .  .  Coenio- 
i/rai>hie,ii.  44,  82,  95,  157-160,  185,  197,  aud  Atlas;  Leiewel, 
A/las,  pi.  8.] 

On  the  Lambert  maps  the  seas  and  rivers  are  usually  green, 
the  mountains  red ;  but  each  of  the  three  copies  offers  peculiarities 
of  its  owu.  Oheiil,  though  it  only  supplies  ns  with  Europe,  gives 
much  more  detail  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Wolfenbuttel  alone 
gives  Philistia,  Palestine,  Bactria,  aud  the  Mouutaius  of  Taurus 
and  Caucasus.  Paris  alone  contains  Gallia  Comata,  Troy,  and 
the  Australian  inscription.     A  similar  but  shorter  description  of 
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the  Southern  Ocean  occurs  in  one  of  the  Binali  Zone  maps  of  the 
Liber  tloridm. 

The  conception  worked  out  by  Krates  was  shared  to  some 
extent  by  Agathemeros  and  Martianus  t'ai>ella,  as  well  as  by 
Macrobius,  Eumenins,  Nonnus,  Aiupelius,  and  Kleomedes,  and 
was  widely  diffused  in  the  later  Imperial  time-  From  the  four- 
fold  Kratesian  world,  Berger,  Enlk.  d.  Gn'ecken,  iii.,   123,  129, 

plausibly  derives  the  imperial  ball  ^^   with  it«  two  circles. 

Lambert's  exact  language  here  is  not  witliout  interest.  First 
we  have  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  with  the  unique  addition  of 
Enoch  and  Elias,  and  from  tlie  same  flow,  as  is  customary, 
the  four  sacred  rivers  of  the  Eastern  World.  Like  Cosmaa, 
Lambert  evidently  intends  these  streams  to  have  a  subtenunean 
course  between  Panulise  and  'Our  World.' 

Henry  of  Mainz  offers  some  points  of  comparison  (for  instance, 
in  the  form  of  Spain  and  the  position  of  Italy) ;  the  Psalter  map, 
tlie  '  C'ottoniana,'  and  (iuido  also  supply  occasional  analogies ;  but 
I^ambert  has  no  direct  relation  with  any  of  these,  is  based  on 
a  far  older  original,  and  can  oidy  be  connected  for  any  uselbl 
result  with  the  Macrobius-,  Zone-,  and  Climate-maps. 

The  modem  names  are  scanty ;  Norway,  Flanders,  Bavaria, 
the  Arm  or  Strait  of  St.  George,  and  a  few  otliers,  make  up  the 
list.  With  Isidore  there  are  some  points  of  agreement  which 
mean  nothing ;  for  they  are  such  as  may  be  found  on  all  old 
maps,  and  afford  no  sullicient  proof  that  Lambert  used  the 
Doctor  of  the  Church  of  Seville,  The  Orosius  connections  are 
perliaps  a  little  more  definite,  but  they  mainly  depend  on  a 
specialised  but  not  identical  use  of  two  rare  names — '  Samara '  and 
'Octogorra'  or  '  Ottorogorra.'  [On  Lambert  Ottorogorra  is  an 
island  instead  of  a  river.]  With  Julius  Honorius,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  confidently  assume  a  certain,  though  slight, 
relationship ;  for  liambert  himself  gives  ua  in  the  Lilier  Flori'lm 
a  T-O  •u^'P  "'  which  the  names  of  peoples  and  races  to  a 
large  extent  agree  with  the  iEthican  Recension  of  Honorius ; 
even  some  of  the  oddities  are  reproduced,  such  as  the  placing 
of  the  (iermanic  folks  in  Asia  On  the  Lambert  mappe-wonilf, 
however,  these  names  are  differently  written.  Many  of  tliera  are 
also  found  in  other  old  writers,  so  that  we  must  not  press  unduly 
the  Honoriau  connection  with  Jjamhert's  World-Picture. 

With  the  Anonymous  Raveunese  there  are  some  surprising 
[joints  of  contact,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  mention  and  placing  of 
'Tuscia,'  Neustria,  'Scanaa,'  Venetia,  Sclavinia,  Emilia,  Istria, 
Burgundia,  the  Huns,  the  Lazi,  and  Thyle  (West  of  Spain). 
With  Martianus  Capella  there  are  certain  possible  resemblances, 
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which,  however,  muHtly  appl^  just  as  well  to  PompoDius  Mela 
and  Solinus ; — e.rr.  Magnesia  as  a  Prmhvre ;  Poiitica  ant) 
'  Marfpaiie '  or  Merv  as  Begions ;  the  Islands  of  tlie  Sun  and  the 
Gorgades-  With  Mela  we  may  compare  the  '  Ooeanus  S<^'thious ' ; 
with  Soliims  '  Abalcia.'  '  Margiane  is'also  a  Ptolemy  coincidence. 
With  Beatus  and  the  Peutiiiger  Table,  we  have  the  common 
peculiarity  of  the  'Vandals.'  With  .Sthicus  of  Istria  certain 
doubtful  coineideuces  m^  be  found.  But  the  Gryphons  or 
GriHins  occur  also  in  Isidore,  and  even  earlier;  wliile  the 
language  of  liainbert  about  the  (iog-Ma^ogs,  and  the  thirty-two 
natiouH  imprisoned  by  ^Uexander,  is  not  identical  with  ^thicus, 
though  it  recalls  the  language  of  the  Istrian  romancist,  especially 
ill  tlie  matter  of  the  numlx-r  of  these  races  of  evil  men  here 
mentioned.  For  only  ^thicus,  among  all  writers  from  whom 
Lambert  could  liave  borrowed,  speaks  of  '/entee  xxxii. 

Lambert's  Natural  History  is  often  curious,  derived  as  it  is 
from  various  ancient  works,  somewhat  imperfectly  understood, 
and  often  combined  with  apparent  originality.  Instanc&s  of 
the  latter  are  the  fauna  of  India,  the  parrots  and  elephants 
of  Arabia,  and  the  apes  of  Parthia.  Lambert's  Hyrcanian  ti^rs 
are  perhaps  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus :  his  Arabian  lions 
from  Strabo  or  Agatliarcides ;  his  Indian  pygmies  and  Arabian 
cinnamon  from  Isidore ;  his  trees  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  from 
the  Alexander  Romance  of  the  Psendo-Kallistheues ;  while 
his  Griffins  of  the  North  might  be  derived  from  many  authors. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  Lambert's  mapjK-momfe 
is  a  compilation  from  a  large  number  of  writers.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Ijambert's  map,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
more  recent  names,  was  taken  bodily  from  an  ancient  worhl- 
sketcli  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  But  even  if  it  is 
tlie  outt'orae  (in  its  general  outlines)  of  a  lost  original  from 
the  latter  days  of  the  old  Empire,  yet  it  lias  been  greatly- 
modifitJ.  by  its  twelfth-century  redactor,  and  in  part  at  least  it 
truly  belongs  to  the  central  mediaeval  time.  As  to  this,  we  may 
notice  especially  some  of  the  islands  in  Lambert,  such  as  Tri/oniti, 
apparently  a  foncy  name  from  the  River  Triton  m  .Ethiopia ; 
Betania  or  Britain,  placed  over  against  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
or  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  the  Balearics,  defined  as  'over  against 
Spain,'  but  located  in  tlie  ocean ;  and  the  Or<-ade*  or  British 
fringing-islets,  thirty -three  in  number,  lying  over  against  Britain 
and  Oothia.  For  Lambert's  on^  '  Fortunate  Island '  off  Mt.  Atlas, 
and  bin  Island  of  the  Blessed  (Beaia)  off  Mauritania,  we  may 
refer  to  the  Anonymous  Ravennese  [ed.  Pinder  and  Parthey, 
S2b,  a ;  444,  3] ;  for  his  similar  blunder  in  the  double  Hiberaia 
the  Beatus  ma^  furnish  parallel.-*  [cf.  Santarem,  Easai  eur  .  .  . 
Cosmoijmpkie,  ii.  158-159]. 
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VII. — Macrobiua  was  also  the  author  of  iktiumalia,  which 
deal  with  historical,  critical,  antiquarian,  and  mythological 
matters ;  and  of  a  Grammatical  Ti^atise  which  has  perished, 
except  in  an  abridgment.  Though  he  says  that  Latin  was  a 
foreign  tongue  to  him,  he  probably  wrote  these  works  in  that 
language  fcf.  Dawn  of  Modem  Geotp-aphy,  i.  pp.  343,  344]- 

UTie  chief  examples  of  Macrobian  maps  are  (l)  two  of  tlie 
tenth  century,  mentioned  by  Santarem,  Kssai  tiir  . .  .  Cotmographie, 
ii.  41,  but  without  proper  reference.  (2)  One  of  the  tenth 
century,  at  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  7585  (Sautarem,  ibid,  ii.  47).  (3) 
One  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centun'  (Santarem,  ihid,  lii. 
460).  (4)  One  of  the  ninth  century,  at  Munich.  (5)  One  of  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century,  at  Munich.  (6)  One  of-  tlie  twdfth 
century,  at  Munich.  (7)  One  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century, 
at  Bamberg.  (8)  One  of  the  thirteenth  centuir,  at  Berlin.  (9) 
One  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  Berne.  (10)  Two  of  the 
eleventh  to  thirteenth  ceutunes,  at  Leyden  (Voasian  MSS.). 
\os.  4  to  II  are  noticed  in  Jan's  edition  of  Macrobius,  1848; 
which  Eysaenhardt,  1868,  baii  made  great  use  of  Many  other 
Macrobius  manuscript-maps  doubtless  exist,  but  have  not  yet 
l>een  noticed. 

A  zone  map  of  Macrobian  type  is  found  in  the  tenth-century 
manuscript  of  Bede's  De  temporum  ralione,  bound  up  with  the 
Perietjenis  of  I'riscian  and  the  Cotton  or  '  Anglo-Saxon '  map ;  in 
eveiy  important  respect  it  may  be  a.=sumed  to  reproduce  Bede's 
original.  It  occurs  in  Cotton  MS.  Tib.,  B.  V.,  folio  29 ;  is  un- 
coloured,  except  for  a  green  border ;  is  circular  in  form  ;  measures 
ten  inches  across;  represents  the  ylobus  terraquews ;  and  seems 
intended  to  show  the  movement  of  the  oceans  as  well  as  the 
position  of  the  zones  or  climates.  It  has  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  two  ■  city-pictures,  probably  of  Rome  and 
Jerusalem,  and  with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  continents  are 
indicated  by  inscriptions ;— Africa,  Asia,  jEguitania  (sic") ;  but  no 
drawing  of  their  outlines  is  given.  In  the  middle  of  tne  sketch 
is  an  inscription,  which  gives  an  eetimat*  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  world's  circuit,  with  special  reference  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  ocean,  and  a  description  of  the  equinoctial  zone, 
'almost  entirely  washed  above  and  below  by  the  sea,  which 
flows  round  about  through  the  midst  of  the  land,  dividing  the 
whole  earth  into  four  islands,  as  it  were ;  which  islands  are 
inhabited  .  .  ;  and  as  through  the  midst  of  the  land,  so  also 
round  about  the  circuit  of  the  same,  runs  the  sea,  which  from 
heat  or  cold  is  untraversable ' : — '  jEquirtoclialis  Zona  hie  inciptene 
pene  to/a  dUuiiur  gupurim  et  in/erius  man,  quod  duvi  per  ■me- 
dium   teniae   circumlabitur,    in   IIII    quasi    inmlas    lottus    orbin 
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dividitur,  quM  inhahitantur ;  ed  enim  solstilialis  mperior  et  infe>-ior 
haiiitabilis  ;  eimUiter  superior  et  inferior  hie)nalU  ;  eiegue  fit  id  per 
niediwm  et  in  eircaitu  orlnn  mait  eurrat  quod  colore  vei  frigore  eei 
intramtmabi/e :  eetque  deprekenxue  totita  orhis  ambitvs  in  gtadiis 
diiceniis  quinquaijinta  duobut  millibus.'  Besides  this  there  are 
owly  the  five  climate  labels :  Aretinue,  JBetivue,  ^quinodiali^, 
Hivmalis,  AtUaTetiem,  and  the  four-fold  inscription  round  the 
rim,  '  HiTK  refluit  Oceanus  ad.  geptentrumeni  [or,  austrum]  per 
LXlll  sfculiomm,'  twice  repeated  in  each  form. 

This  map  goes  with  chapter  34  of  tlie  Be  tempoi-vm  ratione  ; 
which  again  is  based  on  St.  Isidore,  Elyitiol.,  iii.,  43;  xiii.  6; 
JJe  Nat.  Rer.,  x.  It  shows  some  relationship  to  the  Dijon 
map  of  1064  (MS.  269),  which  is,  however,  more  astronomical 
[cf  K.  Miller,  Kjeineren  Welikartm,  124]. 

[On  Macrobian  maps  in  the  Imago  Mundi  of  Honorius  of 
Autnn,  cf.  Santareni,  Emii  mr  .  .  .  Cogmographie,  ii.  237,  239,  etc.  ; 
Leiewel,  OSoij.  Moijen  Aije,  i.  53;  and  Atlan,  plate  viii.  Tlie 
Magna  de  Natiiris  Philoiiophia  of  William  of  Conches  is  some- 
times wrongly  ascribed  to  the  Abbot  William  of  Hirsau.  There 
is  a  thirteenth-century  manuscript  of  this  in  the  Stuttgart  Public 
Library,  Qm].  wed.  and  pht/e.,  ho.  15.  The  maps  are  on  folios 
13,  25,  29 ;  cf.  Santarem,  Swn*,  iii.  499-505-]  The  second  of 
William's  desigiis  shows  round  the  earth-circle,  as  in  the  Baeda 
example,  the  nimeiisions  of  the  four  segments ;  the  four  great 
tidal  movements  are  also  inscribed.  Above  the  Earth-Island, 
towards  the  left,  is  the  Indian  Sea ;  below  is  the  Mediterranean ; 
to  tlie  left  of  the  same  are  Europe  and  Citljm;  to  the  right, 
Africa  and  Atla: 

In  the  Garden  of  Delights  of  Abbess  Hernude,  the  Macrobian 
map  ia  on  folio  10  A.  In  the  manuscript  of  Hypnus,  referred  to 
in  text  (p.  575),  once  at  Bobbio,  later  at  Wolfenbiittel,  Figure 
No.  160  IS  specially  notable.  Macrobian  maps  are  also  in  the 
Naples  MSS.,  V.  A.  12,  V.  A.  10  (12  bis)  of  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries ;  and  in  the  Leipzig  MS.  xliii.  (City  Librarj-) 
of  thirteenth  century,  at  the  conclusion  of  Walter's  Alexandreis  ; 
cf  Wuttke,  Serapeum,  xiv.  249.  According  to  Philippi,  Zur 
Rekongt.  d.  WeltkaTte  d.  Agrippa,  i.  2,  Ceoco  d'Ascofi  (1257- 
1327  A.D.)  wrote  a  commentary  to  the  ih  Spkaera  Mundt  of 
Sacrobosco,  and  reproduced  the  zone  map. 

VIII.— The  Climate  map  of  Petrus  Alphoitsus  is  in  MS.  12IS, 
Suppl.  Lat.,  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris.  Arim,  Ann,  or 
Aren  occurs  on  Persian  maps  of  the  twelfth  century  as  the  umbilical 
point  of  the  earth,  just  as  it  is  described  by  earlier  writers  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  "Roger  Bacon  identities  this  spot 
with  Syene. 
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Alpbousus  clearly  shows  in  this  particular  tlie  fact  of  Arab 
influence ;  a  confimiation  of  the  same  is  seen  in  the  orientation 
of  his  little  map,  which  gives  the  south  at  the  top.  Below  the 
Arim  picture,  which  is  here  portrayed  as  a  fity  of  superhuman 
size  and  grandeur,  he  designates  seven  habitahle  olimates,  and  at 
the  foot  of  all  a  northern  zone  uninliabitable  from  the  cold. 

These  Climate  maps  were  probably  common  in  the  Moslem 
Geography  which  arose  under  Al  MamQn,  and  attained  so  great 
a  development  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  According  to 
Masudi  they  were  coloured ;  one  of  special  merit  was  issued  by 
order  of  the  Caliph  Al  Mamfin ;  but  another  standard  example 
was  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy.  This  branch  of  cartography  among 
the  Arabs  and  Franks  was  based  on  Greek  originals;  many  of 
these  originals,  such  ae  those  examined  by  Masudi,  are  now 
lost;  but  we  still  possess  enough  in  the  way  of  written 
descriptions  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Climate-scheme, 
and  to  see  how  greatly  the  primitive  conception  was  mmlified 
in  the  course  of  time  [cf.  Santarem,  Eseai  eur  .  .  .  Cosjno;p-aphie, 
i.  92 ;  iii.  332].  At  first  the  term  Climate  implied  merely 
the  tcXipi,  or  supposed  slope  of  the  earth  from  a  higher  North 
to  a  lower  South,  or  vice  ivni& ;  secondly,  from  the  time  of  the 
great  astronomer  Hipparclius  (c,  B.C.  160),  the  different  belts  or 
zones  of  the  curved  or  spherical  earth-surface  (as  determined 
by  the  different  lengths  of  the  longest  day  at  Syene,  Alexandria, 
Byzantium,  and  so  forth)  are  understood.  It  was  to  illustrate 
this  leading  feature  of  our  world,  especially  for  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  gei^raphy,  that  the  Climate  maps  arose ; 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  all  ancient  designs  of  truly 
scientific  character,  such  as  Ptolemy's,  were  climatic ;  but  of 
course  these  works  paid  attention  to  many  other  things  besides 
climatic  distinction.  In  the  narrower  sense,  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned,  this  last  is  the  sole  object 

IX. — Along  with  the  elaborate  and  comparatively  scientific 
geography  of  Eratosthenes  or  Ptolemy,  the  ancient  world  also  had 
a  popular  system,  represented  in  some  of  its  phases  by  Krates 
of  MalloB,  by  Macrobius,  and  by  the  zone-  or  climate-sketches  we 
have  already  had  to  consider ;  another  side  of  the  same  is 
portrayetl  in  tlie  X  "r  T-O  designs.  Thus  Hipparchus  (in 
the  second  century  B.C.)  recommends  students  of  Geography 
to  glance  at  the  ancient  map  sketches  as  well  as  the  scientific 
plan  of  Eratosthenes.  Again,  Agathemerus  says  the  Ancients 
constantly  drew  the  Habitable  World  in  circular  form  ;  putting 
Hellas  Proper  in  the  midst  of  the  Oi/untmeni,  and  Delphi  in 
the    midst   of   Hellas.      Among    Roman   geographers  a  more 
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favourite  middle  point  was  found  in  the  Mg&eaa  Sea,  and 
especially  in  the  isle  of  Delos ;  but  the  complete  agreement 
of  the  T  Tu&pa  of  the  earlier  and  later  time  is  expressed  by 
Sallust  in  a  famous  passage  of  his  Jugwiha  [ch.  17,  '  in  dirigione 
Ofins  Terrae  pleri^ue  partem  tertiam  Africam  pomer^ ;  pauci 
tavtummado  Agiam  et  Eurojmm  e^te,  tied  Afrkam  in  Europa;  cf 
S.  Berger,  Genehiehte  d.  Kr-lk.  d.  Grieehen,  1887,  i.  10,  85; 
ii.  64;  also  Riese,  Geo'jrajihi  Latini  Minoreg,  p.  90.  Other 
descriptions  confirm  Sal  lust's  language,  and  show  us  how 
differently  the  area  of  the  dilfereut  continentA  was  estimated 
by  various  writers.  Thus  Pliny,  dividing  the  whole  land  area 
into  sixty  parts,  makes  Europe  occupy  twenty -eight,  Asia  nine- 
teen, and  Africa  thirteen  of  these-  Again,  Orosius,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  cosinogiaphical  chapter,  refers  to  tlie  triple 
estimate  (of  three  continents)  as  well  as  to  a  double  estimate, 
based  on  the  supposed  preponderance  of  Europe.  [Oar  aiKe»t<ir* 
made  n  three-fold  division  of  the  Orb  of  the  tchole  earth  mrroumlf/ 
by  the  livihug  of  ocean,  awl  named  those  three  pa)^^  Aiiia,  EtiTf>pt>, 
anil  Africa  ;  Inii  some  considered  it  better  tn  treat  i/rdy  of  two  jMii-tn, 
— Alia  on  one  side,  awl  Africa  icifh  Europe  on  the  irffie-r.]  'ITie 
latter  reckoning  usually  made  Asia  equal  to  Europe  and  Africa 
together.  In  the  cosmography  of  .ffithieua  (i.e.  of  Julius 
Honorius)  the  three-fold  division  of  Orosius  is  contrasted  with 
the  four-fold  arrangement  of  another  tradition. 

To  the  examples  of  T-0  designs  mentioned  in  the  text 
pp.  577-8,  we  may  a^ld ;— another  m  St.  Isidore's  De  Natura 
Iterum  (found  in  manuscripts  even  of  the  eighth  centurv) ;  the 
Roda-Madrid  sketch  of  the  ninth  centuiy ;  the  Strassburg  of 
about  the  same  date ;  tlie  St.  Omer  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century;  and  one  of  the  eleventh  century  in  Hennannus 
Uontractus'  Cfironide  of  tlie  Six  Agee  of  the  World.  Besides 
these  there  are  eleven  lesser  sketches  from  various  manuscripts 
of  St.  Isidore's  Origins  or  Etymologies,  all  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  a  description  of  a  X  Design  (illustrating 
the  Dirimo  Terrae)  in  Bede,  De  Natvra  Rei-um,  ch.  51,  which 
was  perliaps  accompanied  by  a  sketeh  with  astronomical 
additions,  as  reproduced  in  Migne.  We  have  also  from  Raban 
Maur  [in  liis  De  Unirerto,  xii.  2 ;  copying  Isidore,  Eft/mnt., 
xiv.  2]  a  repetition,  not  schematic  bnt  descnptive,  of  the  chief 
Isidonan  plan  of  this  kind,  c.  a.d.  844 ;  and  various  T  Maps 
in  Hononus  of  Autun,  in  Guido,  in  Lambert  of  St.  Omer, 
in  a  Mons  manuscript  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  in  Walter  of 
Metz,  and  in  Nikephoros  Blentmidas.  We  must  briefly  examine 
some  of  these. 
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(1)  nie  lejwer  Isiitore  T  "lai's  are  iu  the  following  manu- 
Kcripte  :— (")  Paris,  Bib.  Nat,  7683  Lat.  of  tenth  century ; 
(Msame  Libr.,  Bib.  Nat,  Lat.  S.  ii.,  538,  of  tenth  century 
(this  manuscript  contains  tteo  X  maps,  one  rouiiJ,  one  square) ; 
(.:)  Bib.  Nat,  Lat  Kav.,  87,  of  twelfth  century  ;  {J)  Bib. 
IS'at,  J^t  7592,  of  eleventh  to  twelfth  centuries;  (?)  Bib. 
Nat.,  Lat  7590,  of  thirteenth  century  (this  manuscript  also 
contains  tivo  T  maiis,  one  round,  one  square) ;  (/)  Bib.  Nat, 
reference  not  yet  kuown^  meutioued  by  Bantarem,  Ei»<ai,  u. 
•284 ;  (;/)  Bib.  Nat,,  Nav.  6,  of  thirteenth  century.  Besides 
these  nine  Paris  manuscripts  (aU  falling  within  the  period  a.d. 
900  to  1260),  there  are  two  in  (A),  a  manuscript  of  the  Library 
of  Metz,  of  thirteenth  century,  cf  Santarem,  £i»iai  mr  .  .  . 
Cosmoffraphie,  ii.  23o-'236,  283-284,  287  ;  iii.  505-506 ;  Otto's 
edition  of  Isidore,  p.  434,  dealing  with  J^yimd.,  xiv,  2,  3 ;  and 
Riese,  Geffjraphi  Latini  MinorcK,  160,  on  the  Isidorian  X  sketches 
in  the  Be  Natura  Beruiii.  (2)  Santarem,  E^nai  gur  .  .  .  Cotmi- 
ijrapkie,  ii.  102,  refers  to  a  non-Isidorian  plan  of  thi.s  kind,  but 
with  marked  peculiarities,  in  the  Paris  Bib.  Nat,  Lat.  5371,  of 
eleventh  century.  (.^)  Haban  Maur  merely  repeats  the  Isidorian 
data  relative  to  the  T"*''"'!*''^  i>i''iiio  Terrae ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  (4)  the  Roda-Ma<hid  map,  except  that  the  latter  suppliefl 
a  ninth-century  sketch  iustead  of  a  merely  descriptive  summary, 
and  adds,  upon  tlie  three  Continents,  that  Shem  received  the 
Temperate  Land,  Japlieth  the  Cold,  Ham  the  Hot  [cf  Santarem, 
Esfai  Kur  .  .  .  Cogmn<jrajikie,  ii.  32].  (5)  The  ninth-centuiy 
Stra-ssburg  T  P'^i*  [hi  the  StnLwhuq;  MS.  numbered  c.  iv.  15]  is 
rather  more  elaborate,  from  a  geographical  point  of  view.  I*'or  it 
attempts  a  rough  estimate  of  the  nomeuolature  of  the  principal 
coautriea.  Thus,  for  instance,  Greece,  Italy,  Frisia,  Saxony, 
Gennany,  Dacia,  (iothia,  and  Alamannia  are  found  in  Europe ; 
the  Amazons  and  the  Miiabites,  Paradise  and  Egypt,  India  and 
Galilee,  in  Asia ;  Carthage  and  Mauritania,  iu  Africa.  Jeru- 
salem is  marked  by  a  Greek  cross,  but  is  not  at  the  centi-e 
of  the  circle.  (6)  The  St  (Jmer  plan  comes  from  the  last  leaf 
of  a  manuscri4)t  collection  of  homilies  BTJtten  about  990-1010.. 
Besides  tiie  names  of  Europe  and  Africa,  we  find  here  Englanil 
and  Hibemia,  Thule,  and  Scandinavia  [^icamha].  On  the  Strass- 
burg  and  St.  Omer  plans,  cf  Mone,  in  Anzeigerfiir  Kunde  d.  teuteeh. 
Vorzeii,  1836,  p-  113,  Taf  ii. ;  Santarem,  Ketai,  ii.  81 ;  Lelewel, 
(imij.  Moyen  Aije,  i.  49,  and  Atlas,  plate  vii.  The  map  is  iu  the  St 
Omer  MS.  No.  97.  (7)  Hermannus  Contractus  gives  us  only  the 
simjilcst  kind  of  sketch,  with 'Noachic'  description:  but  (8)  the 
Oxford  of  1110  [in  St.  John's  Coll.  Libr.,  Cod.^einbr.  fol.,  xvii., 
folio  6;  cf.  Bevan  and  Pldllot,  Meil.  Gewi?.,xxxvi.]  is  very  notable. 
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e.g.  for  ita  Greek  words.  The  diameter  is  about  6j  iaches.  The 
Terrestrial  Paradise  does  not  appear.  Though  Africa  is  included 
under  Europe,  the  dividing  arm  of  sea  (Mediterranean)  is  given 
as  the  stem  of  the  T-  The  number  of  32  races  given  in 
Armenia  by  this  map  may  be  compared  with  the  34  Albanian 
races  of  Orosius,  i.  '2,  I,  and  the  32  Albanian  and  Armenian 
peoples  of  the  Anonymous  Raveuncse,  ii.  12.  Perhaps  the  map 
was  primarily  intended  to  portray  tlie  72  races  of  'Greater  Asia," 
the  27  races  of  Shem,  the  15  of  Japheth,  the  30  of  Ham,  the  33 
of  Armenia  (given  as  if  in  South  Asia),  Jerusalem  or  Sion,  tlie 
Cities  of  Refuge,  the  Tribes  of  Israel — 8  only  given — and  other 
favourite  mediaeval  traditions.  Also,  there  is  a  commencement  of 
a  Divmo  Apottohnim ; — Paul  in  Athens,  Peter  in  Caesarea,  Andrew 
in  Achaia,  John  in  Ephesus.  The  72  races  of  Greater  Asia 
may  be  compared  with  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  Otia  Imjierialia,  ii.  1, 
an  alteration  from  the  70  of  the  Mosaic  table.  But  the  most 
interesting  point  about  this  map  is  its  evidence  of  Hellenic  or 
Byzantine  authorship.  Anafole,  Mesenibrion,  Dmt  {i.e.  8w7-«),  and 
jirirfow appear,  a1ougwithLatineqnivalent9,atthe  Cardinal  Points. 
Manyof  tlie  most  important  names  are  out  of  place;  thus  Constan- 
tinople is  in  Asia  Minor,  Athens  north-ea.st  of  Jerusalem,  while 
Judaea,  Palestine,  and  Carthage  stand  in  adjoining  plots  of  what 
is  labelled  Europe,  but  which  is  drawn  as  if  belonging  to  Africa. 
With  singular  pei-\'eraity  Carthage  is  again  repeated  in  the 
extreme  north-west,  roughly  in  the  position  of  the  Pyrenees. 
(9)  Honorius  of  Autun's  Jnuu/o  MuniH  is  illustrated  by  a  few 
T  Maps  of  no  special  interest,  like  the  (10)  Guido  manuscripts  in 
Brussels  and  Florence,  (11)  some  of  the  codices  of  Lambert  of  St. 
Onier,  and  (12)  the  Mons  text  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia  [cf.  Santarem, 
Ensai  mr  .  .  .  Cosn<ograpkie,  ii.  176,  229,  237  ;  lieeherchea,  plate 
iii. ;  Lelewel,  Geng.  Motjen  Age,  ii.  7 ;  and  AtUu,  plate  ^ii.l 
These  sketches  immediately  refer  to  the  Archetypal  passage  of 
Isidore,  Etymal.,  xiv.  2,  3.  (13)  Walter  of  Metz,  who  about  1245 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  Liber  Maiipae  Mundi,  or  Imager  ifu  Monde 
in  5900  French  verses,  several  times  employs  the  T-Q  scheme, 
but  in  the  rudest  manner;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  (I4X 
Nikepboros  Bleminidas,  c.  a.d.  1250.  The  latter's  T  p'&Q  (called 
by  Santarem  a  Sallust  map)  is  accompanied  by  short  Greek  in- 
dications designating  the  three  Continents  and  the  Nile,  and 
places  the  West  at  the  top.  [For  Nik.  Blem.,  see  Paris  Bib.  Nat., 
1414,  folio  3  ;  Santarem,  Swai  mr  .  .  .  Conmograpliie,  ii.  245,  248- 
2.14,  275;  Spohn,  Nik.  Blem.  Oime.,  1818;  for  Walter  of  Metz, 
see  Bib.  Nat.,  7991,  79,  29.  The  crucial  passage  for  T-O  carto- 
graphy is  Isidore,  Ktuviol.,  xiv.  2  ;  Orhem  dimidtum  dttae  tenent, 
Europa  el  Africa,  aiittm  vera  dimidtum  tola  Aeia ;  eed  ideo  duae 
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partes  faetae  sani,  quia  inter  tttramque  ah  Oeeano  Mare  Magnum 
ingreditur,  quod  eai  intersecat.  Quapropter  «i  in  duos  paries, 
Orieniit  et  Occidenlis,  orbem  dividaa.  Ana  ent  in  una,  in  altera  vera 
EuTopa  et  Afrita.^ 

X. — As  to  the  Sallust  umpi!,  tliis  curious  little  ftunily  of 
mediaeval  skettlies  was  first  properly  noticed  in  its  various  con- 
nections by  Wuttke  ;  although  Spohii  had  already  drawn  attention 
to  some  of  them,  lielewel,  Philippi,  and  Konrad  Miller  have 
somewhat  developed  the  study  of  this  group,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  it  m  capable  of  further  expansion.  As  yet  we 
know  of  eight  larger,  and  five  smaller,  Sallust  maps ;  of  the 
former  category,  five  only  fall  within  our  present  view.  The 
first  of  these  la  the  tentli-century  Leipzig ;  two  others,  one  of 
the  eJeventli,  the  second  of  the  tliirteentn  century,  are  now  in  the 
same  place ;  the  remaining  two,  both  of  the  twelfth  century,  are 
at  present  in  the  Libraries  of  Florence  and  Gijrlitz. 

The  oldest  e^uiple,  of  about  a.d.  080,  in  the  University 
Library  at  Leipzig,  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  a  manuscript  of 
the  CatiUna  wliicn  has  been  used  for  bookbinding.  It  is 
extremely  faded  and  diflicult  to  read ;  but  the  traces  of  a 
rather  elaborate  city-picture  of  Rome,  some  smaller  sketches,  and 
various  names,  can  still  be  discerned,  'lliis  map  confonns  to  the 
T"Q  type,  places  the  East  at  the  top,  and  employs  the  Tanais 
and  rJile  in  the  division  of  continents.  It  was  first  noticed  by 
Wuttke,  Zuy  Geiehichle  der  Ei-dkunde  dee  Mittetalierg,  p.  6. 

The  I^eipzig  of  the  eleventh  centun'  [City  Library,  MS.  No. 
xL,  once  the  property  of  St,  John  in  Magdebui^]  from  a  manu- 
script containing  not  only  Sallust,  but  Lucan  and  Capella,  is 
the  handsomest  of  all  the  Sallust  maps,  and  gives  pictures 
of  Rome,  Troy,  Babylon,  Carthage,  Cyrene,  and  Jerusalem. 
Among  mountains  the  Alps,  the  Lebanon,  the  Kipliaean  Hills, 
the  Atlas,  and  the  Pyrenees  are  given ;  among  rivers  the  Nile, 
Tanais,  Danube,  and  Rhine ;  for  the  general  design  a  rather 
free  rendering  of  the  T-O  f^™'  '^  adopted  [cf.  Sautarein,  Eiwai 
>ntr  .  .  .  Coeni.y  ii.,  93  ;  Leiewel,  Atlof,  plate  ix. ;  Wuttke, 
Zur  Oeechichte  dei-  Evlhinde ;  and  Seiapeum  for  1853,  xiv.,  pp. 
261-270]. 

The  thirteenth-century  Leipzig  [City  Library,  No.  Ixviii.]  is 
of  no  particular  interest,  but  appears  most  closely  related  to  the 
Gorlitz  example  of  the  twelfth  centuir,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
and  least  conventional  specimens  of  the  Sallust  type  [in  the 
Library  of  the  OherlatusitzUrhe  Gei^llfhaft  at  Gonitz],  with 
Jerusalem  nearer  to  a  central  position  tliau  in  the  earlier 
members  of  this  family. 
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The  Florence  of  the  twelfth  century  [Bib.  Laur.,  Pint,  64, 
Cod.  18]  is  only  remarkable  for  its  clear  and  excellent  script, 
and  its  emphatic  indication  of  the  Four  CardinaJ  Points.  Of 
the  lesser  Hallust  maps  nearly  all,  as  we  have  said  before,  are 
simple  T"0  sketches ;  one  is  of  the  tenth  century,  and  bears 
underneath  the  inscription,  'Julias,  the  Emperor,  divided  the 
whole  world  in  its  several  parts '  [pariiadatim']. 

Two  chief  branches  of  this  type  may  perhaps  be  traced  back 
earlier  than  the  tenth  centuiy.  R'om  these  all  place-names  come, 
except  for  a  few  additions  of  later  date,  such  as  are  found  on  the 
eleventh-century  Leipzig,  and  the  twelfth-c«utury  Florence. 

XL — In  1119  a  certaiu  Guido,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known,  compiled  a  work  of  extracts,  mainly  geographical,  in  six 
books.  The  first  of  these  contained  a  description  of  Italy,  with 
extracts  chiefly  from  the  Anonymous  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  but 
.also  from  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Notitia  Urhig.  The 
second  book  gave  only  extracts  from  Isidore  of  Seville ;  while  the 
third,  dealing  with  the  general  geography  of  the  earth,  combine<i 
Isidorian  excerpts  [Etymol.,  xiv.  3-3]  with  passa^  from  the 
Ravennese.  Tne  last  three  books  gave  a  chronicle  reachinf' 
down  to  AD.  1108,  with  lists  of  the  Lombard,  Frankisli,  and 
German  kings,  and  special  notices  of  the  deeds  of  the  Pisans  and 
Genoese  against  the  Saracens.  [See  Brussels,  Bib.  Burg.,  3897- 
3918 ;  Florence,  Codex  Riccardianus,  881,  mostly  written  a.d. 
1277-1280.  From  the  archetypal  passage  in  Isidore,  Etynwl., 
xiv.  2,  3,  comes  folio  44  of  the  Brussels  manuscript,  aud  folio  20 
of  the  Florence.] 

Two  of  the  existing  manuscript*  of  this  work  (those  at 
Brussels  and  Florence)  contain  map-pictures,  one  being  a  T-O 
map  of  Isidorian  type,  and  the  other  two  works  of  a  much  higher 
value.  These  last  are  only  found  in  tlie  Brussels  manuscript^ 
and  are  devoted  respectively  to  Italy  and  the  World,  'me 
world-map  belongs  to  the  passage  where  Guido  roughly  defines 
the  boundaries  of  the  three  Continents;  it  is  coloured,  and 
measures  13  centimetres  across.  The  manuscript  once  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Nicholas  'of  Cusa,'  who  obtained  it  in  Italy,  and 
presented  it  to  a  hospital  which  he  founded  in  his  native  town  of 
Cues  on  the  Moselle.  Later  on  it  passed  through  the  Iiands  of 
the  BoUaudiats  into  the 'Library  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.'  The 
mappe-monde  is  perhaps  a  copy  of  a  larger  work,  of  ™ich  a  piece 
is  better  represented  in  the  sectional  plan  of  Italy,  which  occurs 
in  the  same  manuscript.  For  the  most  part,  the  text  agrees  with 
Orosius,  the  Ravennese  Geographer,  and  Isidore  ;  but  the  names 
of  Bart'clona,  Lyonr<,  iSamaria,  and  others  (which  do  not  occur  in 
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Guide's  chief  sources)  show  that  this  is  no  mere  illustratiou  of 
these  autliors.  The  form  of  the  Mediterranean  is  very  peculiar, 
and  the  size  of  the  rivers  and  inland  waters  of  the  Continents  is 
more  exaggerated  tlian  iu  almost  any  other  mediaeval  map.  The 
strange  triangular  formation,  in  which  the  Mediterranean  from 
one  side,  and  the  Black  Sea  and  JDgaean  from  another,  run  south- 
ward almost  to  tlie  Sea  of  Ethiopia,  naturally  afl'ects  the  shape 
of  Africa,  whose  northern  coast  has  an  unusual  inclination  to 
the  south-east.  [For  the  world-niap,  see  p.  547  in  I'inder  and 
Parthey'e  edition  of  the  Ravennese  (Jeographer  and  Guide,  and 
folio  51  verso,  of  the  Brussels  manuscript ;  for  tlie  Italy,  p.  452  in 
Pinder  and  Parthey,  and  folio  1  verso,  of  the  Brussels  manuscript.] 

The  Italy  map,  giving  a  large  city-picture  of  Rome,  is  accom- 
panied by  sijuare  indications  (as  if  taken  from  a  statistical  plan) 
of  the  neighbouring  Provinces,  from  Barcelona  to  Macedonia. 

Besides  these,  the  Brussels  manuscript  has  a  picture  of  an 
ancient  man  of  learning,  with  a  scroll  in  his  left  nand.  Some 
identify  this  with  Castorius,  some  with  the  Ravennese  (Jeographer, 
some  with  M.  Agrippa.  At  the  end  of  Guido's  Maritime 
Itinerary  (Book  iii.)  there  is  a  figure  of  Antonine,  also  with  the 
Cap  of  the  lieamed  on  his  head,  and  sketches  of  Rome,  Ravenna, 
the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  Augustus,  and  Vespasian  with  a 
globe.  [These  ailditional  sketches  are  on  folios  6,  31,  32,  51, 
of  tlie  Bmssels  manuscript,  cf  Bethniaun  in  Pertz,  Arehlv., 
vii.  537-640  (1839);  Reiflenberg  in  BuflHin  de  VAcad.  Belg., 
1843,  X.  1,  468 ;  2,  73  ;  1844,  xi.  1,  15,  99 ;  Boek  iu  Annuaira 
Bill.  Roy.  Belg.,  1851,  pp.  41-204  ;  Santarem,  Euai  mr  .  .  .  Cos- 
viographie,  ii.  212,  238,  and  Allan;  Lelewel,  Oeog.  Moyen  Age,  i. 
p.  89,  and  Atlae,  plate  viii.,  figs.  29-30;  Philippi,  Zur  Rekonxl. 
d.  Welth.  d.  Ayrippa,  1880,  Taf.,  i.  5.] 

XII. — On  the  Madaba  map ; — cf.  the  Rhue  BiUique  for  April, 
1H97 ;  Genner-Burand,  La  Carle  Maeaique  de  Madaba,  Paris 
(Maison  de  la  bonne  Presse),  1897  ;  K.  Miller,  ReAonetruieiie 
Karten,  Ankang,  pp.  148-154,  1898  ;  A.  Schulten,  Die  Motaik- 
karle  von  Madaba,  1900.  To  Father  Kleophas,  librarian  of  the 
Greek  Patriarch  at  Jerusalem,  the  discovery  and  preservation  of 
thi.s  map  are  chiefly  due ;  and  some  of  the  happiest  su^estions 
for  its  further  reconstruction  have  also  come  from  him.  The 
town  of  Madaba,  mentioned  by  Joaephus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Wtcphauus  of  Byzantium,  lies  close  to,  a  little  south  of,  Hesh- 
bon,  but  south-east  of  iS'ebo  or  Pisgah,  and  on  the  Roman  Road 
which  came  soutli  from  Damascus,  passed  through  Rahhath 
Ammon  or  Philadelphia,  Hc»libon,  Madaba,  Rabbath  Moab 
or  Areoiwlis,  and  Kerak,  and  ran  on  to  Petrn  and  the  Red  Sea. 
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At  Heiihbou  it  crossed  the  Roman  Road  from  Jericbo,  vhicb 
ran  south-east  to  the  outposts  on  the  edge  of  the  desert. 

The  mouQtaiiu  of  Palestine  in  this  Mosmc  ate  marked  by 
variegated  lines.  The  Dead  Sea  here  is  remarkable  for  its  ei- 
liggerated  size,  its  blue  wave-lines,  and  the  two  ^reat  ships  that 
float  upon  \te  waters.  In  the  Jordan  and  the  NUe  swim  fishes; 
a  piece  of  the  Arabian  (iulf  is  indicated  in  the  extreme  south. 
In  the  desert  triuging  Palestine  and  Egypt  the  oases  are  marked 
by  palms ;  in  the  desert  itself  lions  pursue  gazelles.  Among 
other  features,  the  Serbonian  Bog  between  Palestine  and  Egypt 
is  marked. 

Out  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  only  six  can  still  be  fouml 
—Dan,  Simeon,  Juda,  Epiiraim,  Benjamin,  and  Zabulon— aud 
suveral  oi  these  survive  in  a  very  fraginentary  state.  In  con- 
nection with  Dan,  the  apostrophe  of  Deboraii  from  Judges  v. 
1 7,  is  iiuoted  (ii'a  Ti  irapotKu  irAofots ;)  as  to  Benjamin,  the 
blessing  of  Moses  from  Deut.  xxxiii.  12  is  given  {irKid(ei  6  9[€ols 
or'  aoTia,  xal  ai^  niirov  -niiv  oputv  auToO  icoTtjraiwti'),  probably 
in  allusion  to  lie  holy  city,  lying  as  it  did  within  the  territoiy, 
but  on  the  frontier,  of  Benjamin.  Ephraim  is  associated  with 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  upon  Josepli,  frx)m  Gen.  xlix.  26,  and 
with  that  of  Moses  upon  the  tribe  of  Epiiraim  from  Deut.  xxxiii- 
13  ("IdxnJ^  .  .  .  fi-XoyijO-iv  iTt  0  0<h«  (vkoyiav  yij?  tyovm^ii  iroira 
icoi  Ttakw  airb  tvXoyiai  Kufpt'ov]  ^  y^  avroij).  As  for  Zalmlon, 
there  now  only  remain  five  letters  from  a  clause  of  the  prophecy 
of  Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix.  13  ;  but  the  whole  sentence  was  fortunately 
copied  before  this  piece  of  the  mosaic  perished :  Za/3oi'Xiiiv 
irapaXtos  KaTOiK-i'uKi,  koX  TrapaTtvtX  fdis  Si^i-os.  The  remaining 
fletails  of  the  map  may  be  dealt  with  under  the  tribes  aboTe 
mentioned,  under  the  trans-Jordan  region,  and  under  Iiower 
Egypt  and  Sinaitic  Arabia. 

In  the  territory  of  Dan,  Modcim  or  Moditha,  'whence  came 
the  Maccabees ' ;  Anob  or  Betoannaba,  the  Nob  of  Saul,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Jerome ;  Lod,  Lydda,  or  Diospolis ;  Geth  or  Gath, 
'  one  of  the  five  satrapies  of  former  days ' ;  Ashdod  in  the  uplaud ; 
and  Azotus  on  the  sea,  are  the  leading  places  indicated. 

In  Benjamin,  the  plan  of  Jerusalem  naturally  occupies  the 
chief  place.  Here  the  most  prominent  feature  is  the  great 
street  flanked  by  colonnades  which  runs  across  the  city  from 
the  north  gate  to  the  south ;  before  the  north  gate  there  seems 
to  be  a  paved  square,  and  on  it  a  column,  recalling  the  modem 
title  of  'Gate  of  the  Pillar.'  A  second  colonnade-street  runs 
from  this  north  gate  to  the  south-east,  crosses  a  leaser  arterj' 
which  enters  from  the  eastern  gate,  and  then  proceeds  due 
south,  just  within  the  east  wall,  and  parallel  to  the  maia  street 
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These  two  roads  are  marked  all  along  by  the  covered  gailerie;; 
or  colonnades  already  noticed,  and  probably  correspond  to  the 
Stv  Sij/iotria,  the  two  markets  or  bazaars,  mentioned  in  an  Arab 
account  of  the  Peraian  storm  of  614.  Three  gates  axe  indicated, 
to  north,  east,  and  west ;  the  first  two  being  apparently  of  much 
greater  size  and  importance  than  the  tiitrd,  which  h&a  rather  the 
appearance  of  a  iKistem.  To  the  south,  at  the  end  of  the 
great  centre  colonnade,  appears  what  is  probably  the  Chnrch 
of  Holy  Sion  or  the  CoenactHum;  at  the  nortli-eaet  extremity 
of  the  city  is  another  church,  perhaps  that  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin  (now  '  St  Anne ') ;  while  beyond  the  walls,  to  the 
east,  is  the  Chnrch  of  Gethsemane  and  the  Virgin's  Tomb.  The 
territory  of  Benjamin  appears  undamaged  upon  this  map ;  and 
the  localities  of  Jericho,  surrounded  by  palm-trees,  in  the  midst 
of  which  appears  the  '  sanctuary  of  Elisha ' ;  of  Ephiata,  '  where 
the  Lord  journeyed ' ;  of  iElamon,  '  where  the  moon  stood  still 
at  the  bidding  of  the  son  of  Navg';  of  Bethabara,  with  the 
Convent  of  St  John  Baptist ;  of  Rama  and  Gabaon ;  and  of 
two  road-stations  respectively  called  'the  fourth'  and  'the  ninth' 
(to  TtTQpToi'  .  .  .  Th  ivva.\rov\), — appear  together  with  a  few  lea.'* 
important  spotn.  Here,  as  elsewliere.  the  likenesses  with  St. 
Jerome's  topographical  indications  are  very  marked ;  those  with 
}i)usebius,  Jerome's  master  in  Palestine  geography,  being  some- 
what less  close  than  in  other  places. 

In  Ephraim,  part  of  the  space  (e.r/.  around  Nablfls)  has 
perished ;  on  what  remains  we  have  jEnon,  '  near  to  Salem ' ; 
Silo,  'where  stood  the  ark' ;  the  tomb  of  Joseph ;  the  well  of 
Jacob;  'Garizim';  and  Sichem,  'otherwise  Sikima  and  Salem '  (an 
exact  repetition  of  a  peculiar  notice  in  Eusebius'  Oncntia«Hron). 
Like  the  latter,  again,  the  map  places  the  mountains  of  blessing 
and  cursing  near  Jericho,  though  it  has  already  marked  them 
in  the  right  position  near  Nablfis.  The  Aramaic  term  of  'tflr,' 
or  mountain  (Tou/i),  is  annexed  to  both  Tapi^in  and  Viujiy'ik, 
Gerizim  and  Lbal.  The  towns  of  Theraspis  and  Betomelgesis, 
apparently  assigned  to  Ephraim  by  the  present  design,  are 
unique :  no  trace  of  them  has  elsewhere  been  found. 

In  Zahuion  nothing  remains  beyond  what  has  been  already 
noticed;  but  in  Syneon  we  have  Gerara,  'once  a  royal  city  of 
the  Philistinea  antl  sonthem  limit  of  the  Canaanitea.  'Evffa  t& 
TtpaptriKiv  trakroy.  here  w  the  wood  [?]  of  Gerara,  adds  the  map, 
which  also  gives,  in  the  territory  of  this  tribe,  Arad,  'whence 
came  the  Aradians,'  and  Asemona,  'a  town  of  the  desert  on 
the  frontier  of  Egj'pt.'  Arad  is  the  Adar  of  the  Vulgat*,  and 
Jethor,  or  Jethera,  to  the  west  of  it,  is  the  Jether  of  the 
Onon>a»tieim,  which  notes  it  as  wholly  inhabited  by  Christians. 
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In  the  west  of  tlie  Imid  of  Svmeoii,  the  mosaic  records  several 
peculiar  names  (l-ktrain,  Sobila,  Seana,  and  Bethagidea;  cf.  the 
Kdrai-Bethaglaim  of  Eusebius). 

In  Ju'la  rauch  of  the  original  detail  has  been  lost,  but  to 
the  south  of  JeruBalem  is  Akeldama,  which  is  placed  considerably 
to  the  north  of  the  common  or  traditionary  site,  supported  by 
St.  Jerome ;  the  unusual  position  is  no  doubt  due  to  Eusehius, 
whoBe  language  here  atnrees  with  the  map.  Bethlehem  Ephrata, 
Rama,  Bethsura  (of  the  Maccabees),  the  Church  of  St  Philip 
near  the  fountain  where  he  baptised  the  Ethiopian,  the  terebinth- 
oak  of  Mauire  near  Hebron,  Ascalon,  Gaza,  and  Beersheba,  or 
Berossaba,  are  the  chief  Judaean  names ;  and  '  so  far,'  says  the  map 
of  the  la^t-meutioned, '  came  southward  the  limits  of  Judaea,  even 
from  Dan,  near  Faneafl,  which  is  the  border  in  the  north.' 
Gaza  and  Ascalon,  though  fragmentary,  are  evidently  planned 
as  large  towns,  and  a  good  deal  of  these  city-picturea  still 
remain.  Beyond  the  Jordan  appear  Jiion,  '  now  Sapsapha,s '  ; 
the  Baths  of  Kallirrhoe,  marked  as  tliree  in  number ;  Kerak  of 
Moab  [Kp\dxiuolia,  on  a  height,  as  in  nature ;  Betomarsea, 
'otherwise  lUaiumas,'  found  only  in  this  mosaic;  Aia,  perhaps 
the  Aifi  of  the  Oucrmagticon,  the  ancient  Rabbath  Moab,  the 
(Jreek  Areopolia ;  and  Balak,  '  or  Zoora,'  to  the  sonth  of  the 
Dead  tiea  (Lot's  Zoar).  The  principal  inscription  of  this  part 
refers  to  the  same  Dead  Sea,  also  called  the  Salt  or  Asphaltic 
Lake,  whose  enormouB  size  and  detailed  execution  suggest  that 
it  was  well  known  to  the  designer.  Finally,  in  Lower  Egypt 
and  the  desert  of  Sinai  are  a  number  of  places  and  legends. 
Among  these  are  'the  Desert  where  the  brazen  serpent  healed 
the  Israelites ' ;  '  the  Desert  of  Sin,  where  the  manna  was  sent 
down  and  the  quail  [«ic] ' ;  and  Haphidim,  '  where  Israel  fought 
Amalek.' 

According  to  a  tradition  at  Madaba  itself,  the  map,  when 
first  uncovered,  had  a  picture  of  the  holy  family  flying  into 
Egypt,  not  along  the  coaet  as  in  later  stories,  but  well  inland 
across  the  desert.  Hhinocorura  and  several  towns  lie  on  the  edge 
of  a  curiously  exaggerated  stream  marked  as  the  frontier  of  f^'pt 
and  Palestine;  in  the  Delta,  Pelusium,  though  in  fragmeuts, 
appears  as  a  city  of  great  size  and  splendour,  second  only  to 
Jerusalem ;  Tanis,  Suis,  Xois,  Athribis,  Hermoupolis,  and  five 
other  Egyptian  towns  are  also  figured. 

XlII- — As  to  the  Situs  HieruseUem; — Fulcher  of  Chartres 
(bom  1048),  accompanied  the  First  Crusade,  and  described  it,  in 
the  courfic  of  a  narrative  ending  in  112G ;  but  long  before  this 
extracts  frum  liis  record  must  have  found  their  way  luto  Western 
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Europ.  Thus,  the  text  of  the  Getta  Francomm  (1095-1106),  is 
for  the  most  part  iii  close  agreement  with  Fulcher,  and  often 
scarcely  more  than  an  excerpt  from  him.  It  also  agrees  closely 
with  the  Plan  of  Jemmlem,  which  we  have  now  to  consider ;  but 
iu  the  topography  of  the  Holy  City  neither  the  Ge^a  uor  the 
Situs  are  in  accord  with  Fulcher.  It  is  clear  that  the  chronicler 
of  Cbartres  is  not  acquainted  with  this  map,  which  has  been  termed 
'  certainly  older '  than  the  Anonymous  Oeiila,  but  really  seems  to 
have  been  draughted  at  the  very  same  time  that  the  Gesta  was 
being  written  (1099-1109)-  The  latter  can  hardly  be  brought  later 
than  1109  ;  for  the  chronicler  finishes  his  work  before  Tripoli  had 
fiillen  into  the  power  of  the  Christians  (1109\  So  far  as  the  two 
differ,  the  Situs  is  plainly  the  original,  and  tne  G&ta  the  deriva- 
tive, as  is  sliown  by  the  far  richer  content  of  the  map,  and  by 
some  of  its  legends,  neither  referred  to  nor  explained  in  the  Deeih 
of  the  Franks  who  took  Jerusalem.  [The  Anonymous  Author 
of  the  latter  prefaces  hie  description  of  .leruealem  as  follows  : — 
'Situs  ipse  CivitatU  Sanctae,  qui  nunf  ent,  murorumque  ambitus, 
Heei  a  prisea  et  illuairi  veteris  compositione  .  .  .  valde  discr^iet, 
quaedam  tameti  temporie  illius  [Xti]  aditue  monwmenta  <^on/inet, 
quibus  .  .  .  prae  cunctis  clarior  civilatibus  .  .  .  eree  debet  .  .  . 
cf.  the  edition  in  Reeueil  Jes  Hisfoi-iem  i!es  Croisades  orieniaKr, 
torn,  iii.,  Paris,  1866,  p.  487  etc.]. 

Eight  copies  of  the /onn«- are  known,  of  which  only  three  are 
of  much  importance,  namely  at  St.  Omer,  at  Brussels,  and  at 
Copenhagen.  ITie  first  of  these,  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  is  from 
a  manuscript  containing  the  Anonymous  Gexta.  'llie  map  is  on 
folio  15;  cf.  Zeilscliri/i  d.  deutseh.  Pat.-Vereins,  xv.,  Ta/.,  1-.5; 
p.  510,  etc.,  1892.  The  second  is  hound  up  with  the  wTitin^w  of 
Fulcher  On  the  Deeds  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  of  Robert  the  Monk, 
On  the  Occupation  of  Jeimsalem.  This  example,  like  the  former, 
shows  us  at  the  top  of  tlie  sheet  the  whole  course  of  the  Jordan, 
with  a  number  of  other  place-names  taken  from,  or  at  least 
aj,Teeing  with,  the  ordinan'  description  of  Jerusalem,  but  some- 
times wrongly  placeil.  Tnese,  jicriiaps,  result  from  compression, 
and  refer  us  to  a  wider  original.  At  the  end  of  the  3 1st  chapter  of 
the  Gegta,  the  Anonj-raous  Author  says,  '  Kaiarefh  autem  wW  con- 
rnplus  est  [Xtus,]  et  Galilea  et  Mare  Tyt>eriadi»,  et  Mim»  Thahor  .  .  . 
Innge  a  Hierusaltm  retnota  mnf.'  It  is  just  these  places  (excepting 
'  Galilee ')  which  are  here  interpolated  without  any  particular  con- 
nection. 

ITie  Copenhagen  copy,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is,  like 
its  predecessors,  a  work  of  art,  but  has  a  much  scantier  content 
It  comes  from  an  Icelandic  manuscript  in  the  Danish  Royal 
Library,  No.  736,  4  b. ;  cf  Lelewel,  Oiog.  Moyen  Age,  ii.  4,  and 
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n.  5.  Among  the  five  later  copies  of  the  tiitus  the  chief  are 
Count  Riant'a  and  the  Montpellier  example  [Montpellier  Library, 
Cod.  H.,  14-2,  folio  67]  of  tlie  fonrteenth  century.  The  former 
IB  perhaps  transcribed  from  a  Floreutine  manuscript^  older  than 
any  now  existing.  The  city  of  Maephat,  here  both  pictured 
and  named,  appears  without  name  on  our  other  transcript^ 
which  are  all  executed  with  less  care  than  this.  Some  of  its 
legends  outside  the  city  appear  to  be  additions  of  the  copyist, 
and  remind  us  of  the  twelftli-century  pilgrim,  John  of  Wiirzburg 
(c.  A.D.  1165). 

The  Montpellier  copy  is  in  a  manuscript  which  contains  the 
anonymous  (fe»ta,  but  the  map  itself  is  fitted  into  the  text  of 
Petrue  Tudebodns,  Hidoria  de  Hierosoliinifano  iiirtere,  xiv.  1. 
Here  the  older  or  round  form  of  the  city-plan  is  made  square, 
and  the  North  ia  at  the  top,  both  si^s  of  later  authorship. 

The  other  copies  are  of  little  mterest ;  the  twelfth-century 
Stuttgart  (which  alone  contains  Magdaluvi)  is  probably  a  copy 
of  the  firussela  manuscript.  It  is  also  similar  to  the  St  Oraer 
copy,  and  may  conceivably  have  been  transcribed  from  a  common 
original.  Very  different  from  all  the  types  of  the  Sitxit  hitherto 
noticed  are  two  other  copies; — one  at  Cambrai,  of  about  1180, 
whose  shape  is  square;  and  one  in  Loudon,  of  about  I2(K>, 
which  is  round. 

XIV. — Of  Jtf(J#A«w  Pom' map-workthe  chief  manuscripts  are; — 
(l)  Cambridge,  C.U.C.jXxvi.  [  =  earlier  cix.]  of  thirteenth  centurj-; 
the  Map  of  Paleetine  is  on  folio  3  b.  (coloured) ;  the  mappe-monde 
is  at  tlie  end  of  this  manuscript.  (2)  In  the  Brit.  Mua.  ; — Cotton 
MSS.,  Nero,  D.  v.  (with  the  viorld-map  on  folio  1),  perhaps  a  copy 
of  the  Coroua  MS.  (3)  Und,  Cotton,  Claudius  D.  vi.,  with  the  Pily. 
[fin.  on  folios  2-5,  the  Situs  Brit,  on  folio  6,  the  most  finished 
Emjland  on  foHo  8.  (4)  Ibid,  Reg.  14,  C.  vii.  (2),  with  England  on 
folio  5,  verso.     All  these  are  manuscripts  of  the  Hietoria  Minor. 

(5)  Ilnd,  Cotton,  Nero,  D.  i.,  is  the  chief  manuacript  of  the 
Hietoria  S.  Aihani ;  on  folios  183,  184  is  part  of  the  Pilg.  Itin. ; 
on  folio  185  a  chart  of  the  winds ;  on  folio  187  the  ikhema  Brit, 

(6)  For  another  form  of  the  Map  of  PaleUine  and  the  first 
England  cf.  Cambri<^e,  C.C.C,  MS.  xvi.  [  —  earlier  cv.].  (7) 
Brit  Mus.,  Cotton,  Julius  D.  vii.,  folio  49,  verso,  has  an  interest- 
ing and  advanced  form  of  Matthew's  England, 

The  colouring  of  the  in/ippe-monde  ia  mostly  red  for  place- 
names,  except  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  Tyre,  which 
lie  to  the  right  of  the  Adriatic ;  these  are  black.  Mountains  are 
portrayed  in  ochre,  rivera  in  blue,  for  the  most  part ;  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  in  green. 
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The  inscription  about  the  three  world-mapa  is  as  follows : 
Summatim  facta  ed  dupoeitio  Mappa-Mumii  Magistri  Rober\ti\  de 
Melkdeia  et  Mappa-MuTidi  de  Waltham.  Mappa-Mundi  D\i»ni\ni 
Regie  quidem  [sic]  est  in  camera  ma  apud  WestmoruKteriumfiguratur 
in  ordine  [v.  1.,  orrftna/t]  Mathei  de  Parieio.  .  .  .  Figuralur  in  eodem 
ardine  .  .  .  qvaai  [ciamie^  eklamyg  extenga.  Talit  etft  ecema 
iiogtre\ae'\  partis  HabitcMlis,  seeundum  phUosophog,  sciiicet  quarta 
pan  terre\ae'\,  que\<ie\  eet  triangvlarie  fere :  corpus  terr^ae} 
SP[H}ERICUM  e«t.  The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  natural 
features  of  the  map  is  tte  broad  arm  of  sea  runniog  west  from  the 
Euxine.  The  Palus  Maeotis  is  represented  by  two  lakes  near  the 
North  Oceao,  into  which  they  throw  &  river.  Many  unnamed 
rivers  occur  in  Europe ;  the  only  ones  named  are  Rhone,  Danube, 
and  '  Elple '  (Scheldt).  For  contemporary  names,  cf.  Hungai-ia, 
Polonia,  Austria,  Saxonia,  Havana,  Theutonia,  Braibe  (for 
Brabant);  Daeia  (for  Denmark);  and  the  towns  of  Cologne,  Pisa, 
Bologna,  and  Janua  (Genoa). 

The  text  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Hereford  and  Ebstorf 
maps  {especially  the  latter),  and  to  Lambert  of  St  Onier,  Henry 
of  Mainz,  tie  Psalter,  and  the  'Cottoniana.'  Most  of  the  newer 
uanies  may  be  found  on  Ebstorf,  as,  for  instance,  Holland, 
Burgundy,  Flanders,  Austria,  Poland,  Venice,  Bavaria,  'Metis,' 
'  Hierapolis,' '  Teutonia ' ;  but,  after  all,  the  great  mass  of  naine- 
fonuB  m  this  mappe-monde  ore  old. 

The  form  of  the  design  is,  on  the  contrary,  novel  and  peculiar, 
it  has  some  relation  to  Henry  of  Mainz  and  Jjambert  of  St  Omer ; 
— the  formerof  whora  is  not  unlike  Matthew  in  his  islands,  his 
Italy,  and  his  Balkan  Peninsula  with  its  curious  western  pro- 
jection ;  while  the  latter  gives  a  similar  course  to  the  Danube 
flowing  into  the  North  Sea ;  but  the  present  scheme  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  derivative  of  either  of  these,  but  rather  as  itself  a 
stem-form  not  directly  borrowed  from  any  other  plan  that  has 
come  down  to  us. 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  no  fewer  than  four  copies  of 
Matthew's  Enalaw}  in  the  inanuscriptH  : — (I)  Cambridge,  C.C-C, 
xvi.  [^earlier  CV.].  (2)  London,  Brit  Mus.,  Reg.,  J4,  C.  vii., 
folio  5,  verso.  (3)  Brit  Mus.,  Cotton  MSS.,  Claudius,  D.  vi., 
folio  8 ;  on  these  three,  cf.  Gough,  Brit.  Top.,  i.,  61-64,  66-71, 
and  plates  ii.,  iii-,  and  iv.  (4)  Cotton,  Julius,  D.  vii.,  folio 
49 ;  this  has  been  much  damaged  by  verdigris.  The  first  and 
second  copies  (Cambridge  and  King's  Library)  both  contain  a 
similar    note,    Hunc    LiOrum    dedit,    etc.  ;    both    manuscripts 

Srobably  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  St  Albans ;  and  after 
[atthew's  death,  this  note  was  inserted  in  both  by  the  same 
scribe.     The  Cambridge  copy  is  certainly  not  from  any  of  the 
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London  examples-  It  is  much  richer  in  content  than  one  o{  its 
rivals  {the  King's  Library  map),  and  in  various  ways  shows  some- 
thing of  original  work.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  it  also 
comes  from  Matthew's  hand.  It  exists  on  a  mutilated  leaf,  of 
which  the  lower  third  is  wanting.  Its  measurements  are  23  by 
23.5  centimetres ;  its  execution  is  careful,  and  its  detail  is  ample ; 
but  in  all  respects  it  is  inferior  to  the  Cotton  redactions.  The 
King's  Library  example  is  a  rougher  draught,  without  any  orna- 
mental border,  and  with  little  more  than  half  the  names  of  the 
Cotton.  It  is  all  in  black  except  the  sea,  which  is  green ;  the 
execution  is  rather  careless;  the  measurements  are  35  by  23 
centimetres. 

The  third  or  Cotton  form  of  Matthew's  England  is  the  best 
and  most  complete.  The  execution  is  admirable,  the  colouring 
detailed  and  systematic.  ITie  sea  on  west  and  eaat  is  green,  like 
the  inland  gulfs  and  salt  waters ;  the  rivers  are  blue  or  red ;  the 
province -divisions  are  marked  (in  some  cases)  in  red  and  blue  ; 
the  mountains  and  Roman  walls  (of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines) 
are  yellow ;  the  legends  and  inscriptions  are  by  turns  red  and 
black.  To  the  north  the  sea  has  been  left  uncoloured.  At  the 
edges  this  map  is  somewhat  bent  inwards,  and  on  the  left  border 
something  has  been  cut  away. 

As  to  the  so-called  liirwmry  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  London 
MS.,  Reg.  14,  C.  vii.,  folios  2-5,  gives  the  complete  Itinerary  to 
Apulia.  Here  the  distance  between  the  stations  is  usually  called 
jumie;  cf.  Gough,  Brit.  T(ypog.,  p.  85,  plate  vii.  (for  the  English 
part) ;  Lelewel,  Atlas,  Tab.  24  ;  Catalogue  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.,  p, 
14 ;  Jomard,  Monumente  de  la  Geog.,  Tab,  v.  1,  2,  3  [but  Jomanl 
wrongly  calls  this  a  pilgrimage-map  of  1318].  The  Cotton  MS., 
Nero,  D.  i.,  folio  183-184,  though  without  the  map  of  Palestine, 
gives  the  same  matter  as  the  seven  pages  of  tlie  Rf^.  MS. 
The  Cambridge  MS.,  C.O.C.  xxvi.,  supplies  the  title  of  Stationea 
a  Londinio  ad  Hierusalem,  and  on  folio  3  b.,  a  sketch  in 
colours  of  the  Holy  Land  [cf.  Gough,  Brit.  Topog.,  p.  85, 
plate  vii.,  2].  The  Cambridge  MS.,  C.C.C.  xvi.,  has  on  folio  5  a 
rich  'station'  map  of  Palestine  in  colours.  The  London  Cotton 
MS.,  Tiberius,  E.  vi.  (of  thirteentli  century)  would  be  valu- 
able from  its  age,  if  not  mined  by  fire ;  its  map  of  Palestine 
in  colour  is  on  foho  2.  The  Brit.  Mus.  Lansdowne  MS.,  253,  is 
only  a  copy  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  handwriting  of 
Camden,  the  antiquary ;  the  whole  Itinerary  is  on  foHos 
228-231. 

For  Matthew's  map  of  Palestine  cf  the  edition  of  the  text  by 
Michelant  and  Raynaud,  Soc.  de  VOrienl  Latin,  Sirie  G^o- 
ffraphique,    iii.    123-139    (1882).      Two    redactions    are    distiu- 
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guished  by  these  editors,  who  regard  Matthew's  anthorship  as 
certain. 

XV. — Among  the  remainiug  and  least  important  map  of 
this  period  there  is  a  little  sketch  which  perhaps  should 
be  associated  with  the  T-O  designs.  This  is  the  work  of 
Aei^h  tlie  Jew,  and  is  of  the  eleventh  century ;  it  is  the  last 
of  twenty  figures  of  cosmographical  or  astronomical  significance. 
The  three  Continents  are  rooghly  sketched,  separated  by  the 
Mara  Mains  or  Mediterranean,  the  Tanais  or  Don,  and  the 
Nile ;  thev  are  of  uearly  equal  size ;  but,  aa  in  Pliny,  Europe  is 
slightly  tne  largest,  Anica  the  smallest  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  another  eicample  of  the  Triquetra  or  Tr\faria  Divitio,  of 
which  we  have  already  heard  so  much.  The  Arabic  influence  in 
this  work  is  clearly  shown  by  the  position  of  t^e  south  as  the 
prima^  quarter,  at  the  top  of  the  map.  The  original  is  in  Paris, 
Bib.  Nat,  MSS.,  Lat.,  No.  4764 ;  cf.  Santarem,  Ewai  tur  .  .  . 
Cosmographie,  i.  S4,  319-321, 

There  are  certain  representations  of  the  world  on  the  coins  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  also  call  for  a  brief  remark ;  though  they 
are  perhaps  less  Sequent  during  this  later  period  than  at  an 
earlier  time,  when  classical  conceptions  exercised  a  more  direct 
iuflnence.  Under  the  Old  Empire  the  globular  form  of  the  earth 
was  clearly  realised  and  often  portrayed.  Surmounted  by  a 
cross  this  globe  first  appears  on  the  coins  of  Valentinian  III,  in 
the  fifth  century ;  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  we  have 
the  same  expressed  on  Merovingian  monev.  Thus  Theodebert  I. 
[d.  539],  Theodebert  II.,  and  Ghilderich  [d.  674]  offer  good 
examples;  and  on  the  seals  of  various  mediaeval  emperors 
(among  them  Charles  IV.  and  Wenzel)  and  of  certain  kiogB, 
Btich  as  William  the  Conqueror  of  England  (and  NormandyX 
the  same  is  expressed. 

The  lost  maps  of  this  period  are  doubtless  numerous,  though 
perhaps  not  in  so  great  proportion  as  in  the  former  period  [a.d. 
300-900].  Among  these  we  may  notice  the  following,  some  of 
a  rather  traditional  character. 

The  famous  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  tells  us  in 
his  letters  (under  the  date  of  about  983)  that  he  had  caused  a  map 
to  be  painted  [cf.  Gerbert's  Letters,  No.  148.  We  may  adit 
though  it  belongs  to  the  previous  period,  that  the  Abhey  of 
Beicnenau  possessed  a  still  more  ancient  Maypa-Mundi,  in  two 
rolls  ('  Rotiui ') ;  bo  Kegimbert's  Catalogue  of  ttie  Abbey  Lihranr 
declared  about  a.d.  842 ;  cf  Nengart,  ^.  Const.,  i.  1,  540j. 
The  Catalogue  of  the  Munich  Lilmuy  contains  vague  references 
2  s 
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to  several  mape  now  unknown,  two  at  Tegemsee,  and  one  at 
Werinher  among  others  [cf.  Munich  Liomry,  Codex  T^., 
541  ;  the  Munich  Catalogue  of  a.D.  1500-1504,  marked  aa  Cod. 
476  of  the  aame  library,  folio  159  (mentioning  a  map  marked 
B  47).;  K.  Miller,  Wdtkarte  del  Ckuioriw,  p.  9;  Serapeam, 
1841,  pp.  248-268.  Albert  the  Great,  De  Natura  Loeorwn, 
iii.  1,  declares  nos  etiam  brevem  orbis  mappam  huic  operi 
adiungenaia ;  but  this  has  oot  yet  been  found].  Also  the 
MonoBtety  of  Weihenstephan,  according  to  a  book-list  of  liie 
twelfth  century,  possessed  a  mappe-numde,  which  may  have 
passed  into  some  great  library. 


ADDITIONAL    NOTE   TO    PAGE   391. 


As  to  the  Dames  ot  Carpini  and 
Babniquis  : — the  fonner  in  Latin  is 
■wiully  Johantu*  tU  Plane  Carpini ; 
emended  fonns,  CarpinU  or  de  Car- 
pint,  are  anggestfid  tiy  the  editors 
of  Anat^Ut  Francitaina  (iii.  26S). 
Planum  Carpinit  or  Flanum  Carpi  ie 
the  Latin  fonn  o(  Pian  di  Carpina,  the 
modem  [Pion  la]  Magione,  about  14 
miles  Trom  Perugia  ;  cC  F.  Livcntni, 
CurfotiNt  di  Piano  di  Carpine,  Siena, 
187S.  Rubruquis'  name,  in  five  HSS. 
used  by  Michel  and  Wright  in  Steaiil 


text  ofthe  Paris  Geographical  Society, 
1839,  ia  spelt  Rubnic  or  Ruhruk.  He 
was  pTobablj  a  native  of  Kubrouck, 
in  old  French  Flandera.  Aa  to 
Asceliu'a  journey,  Simon  of  St. 
Quentin's  account  ia  in  Vincent  of 
Beauvaia,  Spee.  Bi»t.,  ml.  Cafami, 
IntTod.  d  rEUIoire  d*  tAtit,  p.  350, 
anggests  that  in  deatmction  of  Kiev 
and  its  trade  Mongols  acted  partly 
under  influence  of  Venetians,  jealoua 
of  competition  with  their  Black  Se> 
and  Crimea: 
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Abderrahuian  III.,  Caliph  of  Cor- 
dova, 493,  495,  496 

Abraham,  244 

Abraham  ben  Chija,  224 

Abraham  ben  Meir  ben  Ezra,  224 

Abraham  Halevi  bea  David  [DaudL 
224 

Abulfeda,  T,  451 

Aohardua  of  Arroasia,  207 

Adalbert,  Arclibishop  of  Bretneu, 
70,  72,  515-521,  532 

AdamatuB  of  Salerno,  517 

Adam  of  Bremen,  9,  71,  111,  465, 
466,  482,  514-548,  561 

Adam  of  Paris,  514 

Adelard  of  Bath,  4,  9, 183 

Adelheid,  Queen  of  Huneary,  483 

Adelward,  Biahop,  522,  615 ;  Dean, 
522 

Adernesch,  50-1,  509 

Adbemar  of  Cbafanaia,  127 

Adolf  of  Cologne,  196 

Adosinda,  Queen,  550 

/Elfred  the  Great,  111,  119,  523,  543, 
546,560 

^theh^  II.   of  England,  85,  86, 


87 


1119 


AJaeddin  Kaikobad.  Sultan,  147 
Alberic,  the  friar,  277 
Alberic  Trois-FontaineH,  275,  342 
Albert,  Papal  Notary,  580 
Albertufl  Magnus,  Albert  of  Ball- 

stadt,  9,  40^  517 
Albiruni,  14 
Alcuin,  550 

Aldobrandini,  House  of  the,  447 
Alebrand,  Bishop,  548 
Alexander  III.,  Pope,  231 


Alexander  the  Great  of  MaoedoD, 


313 
Alexius  Oomnenus,   147,   180,   402, 

427,499 
Alfonso  VI.,  136, 177 
Al  Heravi  of  Herat,  13 
Al-Mamfln,  Caliph,  120, 183 
Almonzor,  135 
'Aloha,'  310 

Amalfl,  trade  of,  396-400 
Amalrich,    Amalrio,    or    Amaury, 

Kmg  of  Jerusalem,  197, 198;  'of 

Ascalon,'  428,  429 
Anastasius  I.,  Pope,  120 
AnaRtasius  of  Cherson,  503 


Andrew  of  Longumeau  or  Lonci- 

umel,  277,  278,^17-320,  339,  364 
Anonymous  Pilgrims  or'Innonii- 

nati,'   138,  152,  167,  184,  203-207, 

274 
Ansgar,  St.,  516,  520 
Antoli  (Jacob)  of  Provenoe,  274 
Antoninus  Martyr,  167 
Arabuccha,  Moneol  Prince,  357 
Arculf,  pilgrim,  Si2,  556 
Are  Erode,  72,  82,  83 
Are  Marson,  72,  73 
Arg^hun,  Mongol  General,  352,  372 
Anstc,  the  Greek,  517 
Aristotle,  576 
Armenians,  In  Byzantine  service. 

468,  512,  513 
Arnold,  Bishop,  70 
Arnold,  the  Chronicler,  540 
Amulf  of  Carinthia,  479 
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277,318 
Aschwl  [III.].  'Riue'  of  Armenia, 

123,  604,  606, 611 
A^kold  and  Dir,  487 
Assaf,224 

Augiutiae,  St.,  557,  577 
Avaldamon,  69 
A  Vang,  77 

Baohu     (Baiju)     Noian,     Hou£ol 

Oeoeral,  318, 372,  3S4,  339 
Bacon,  Roger,  9,  10,  275,  276,  466, 

576 
Baeda,  the   Venerable  Bede,  208, 

^  624,526,540,574 
Baitu,  Mongol  General,  277 
Baldwin  L,  140,  153,  156,  ISL  170, 

171,180,420 
Baldwin  II.,  279 
Baldwin  III.,  428,  433 
Baldwin  IV.,  429 
Baldwin  of  Hainault,  279,  321,  337, 

369 
Bardi,  the  Icelander,  37 
Bartnolemew   of   Cremona,  friar- 
traveller,  321,  324,  340,  367 
Basil  L,  Emperor,  468,  472,  499,  506, 

511,  513 
Basil  IL,  Emperor,  122,  492,  498, 

506,  508,  512,  513 
Baail,  the  priest,  385 
Basil,  the  prisoner  of  the  Monirol, 

360 
Batu,  Moneol,  Prinoe  and  General, 

283, 300,  301,  314,  316,  334,  338-41, 

345,  346,  365,  369,  384, 386,  390,  391 
Batuto,  Ibn ;  set  Ibn  Batuta 
Beatua,  11,  549-559,  591-605 
Belardue  of  Eaoulo,  pilgrim,  207 
Benedict  IV.,  Pope,  121 
Benedict,  the  Pole,  fHar-traveller, 

277-280,  802,  303.  390, 3»1 
Ben-Hadad,  246 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  6,  169,  185, 

186,  218-264,  303,  435,  460,  461, 

488 
Berengar,  King  of  Italy,  496 
Berk^  461 

Bernard,  friar- traveller,  372 
Bertram  of  Toulouse,  424 
Biame  Aebrandsou,  72 
Biame  Orimolfson,  63, 68,  70 
Biame  Heriulfson,  49,  60,  61 
Biame  Thordaraon,  72 


Bibars,  Sultan,  240 

Biom,  Champion  of  the  Broad- 

vikii^S  37, 73,  74 
Biom,  Morahal  of  St  Olat,  100 
Bjorgolf  of  Halogaland,  32,  33 
Bohemund  (various),  153,  238,  879, 

420,422,429,440 
Bolealav,  293 
BoUi  Bollieon,  106 
Boniface  of  Molendino,  374,  448 
Botund,  482 
Bovo,  617 

Branoaleone,  Francesco,  418 
Brian  Bom,  94,  115 
Brynjolf  Bjorgolfson^ 
Bulan,  King  of  the  Ehasars,  222, 

223 
Bulgai,  352,  356,  362,  363 
Bulgarians,  478-481 
Bun,  305,  345 

Burislav,  King  of  'Oardar,'  26 
Burislav,  King  of  the  Wenda,  42, 

Burkhard  [or  Q«rhard]  of  Straaa- 

bure,  207 
Burknard,     envoy     of     Frederic 

Barbaroesa,  460 
Byzantine    Agents     in    Armeuia 

[Sinutes,    Constantino  Krinit«a, 

Constantios,  Theodoros,  etc.),  505 


Carpini,    John    de    Piano,    (Har- 

traveUer,  6,  7,  10,  266,  275,  276, 

278,   279-317,   339,    374,   376-381, 

390,  391,  421,  446,  450 
Caseiodorus,  523 
Castile,  trade  of,  437,  438 
Catalans,  Catalonia,  trade  of,  435- 

437 
Catan,299 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  465 
Chang-chuu,  14 
Charles     of     Anjou,    Count     of 

Provence,  449 
Chariea  the  Great,  Chariemagne, 

120,534 
Chaadai  [Chisdai]  ben  Isaac,  220, 

222,463,493,496 
Chingay,  protonotary  of  Mongol 

Court,  311, 314 
Chosroes    L   of   Persia,  the    Just, 

222 
Chosroes  IL  of  Persia,  149 
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645 


CUvijo,  449 

Cnut  the  Great,  85, 87, 96-lOS,  639 
Coeleatine  L,  Pope,  120 
Conrad,  Emperor,  539 
Conrad,  Duke  of  Lenozr,  8S8 
Conrad  of  Montferrat.  129 
Conrad  of  Wittelabach,  382 
Constantine  the  Great  14&  582 
Constantine  Honomadi,  106 
Coastantine  Pogonatus,  477, 478 
Conatantine  V.,  491 
Constsntine        VIL,       Porphyro- 

gennetos,  9,   11^   122,  126,  421, 

U2,  453s  40S,  467-514 
Constantine,  the  Patrkiau,  515 
Conti,  Nioolo,  418 


Dagobert  [Daibertl  167,  427,  428 
Daniel  of  Kiev,  4,  ^  148,  155-174 
Daniel,  Bishop  of  Suriev  (!  same  as 

preceding),  157 
Daniel  [DiuiUl  Prinoe  of  Oalioia, 


294, 


317 


Dati,  576 

David-el-roy,  255 

David,  Prince  of  Georgia,  292 

David,  Kestiorian  priest,  352 

David  Sviatoalavitoh,  173 

David,  pseudo-envoy,  278,  318,  364, 

367 
Dermot  [DermatiusL  207 
Dicuil,  524,  525 

Dietrioh  [Theoderioh  T],  190,  195 
Diogenes,   Qovemor  of  Chereon, 


Dizabul,  the  Turk,  283,  345 

Doniz^  427 

Dosa,  Rabbi,  2^ 

Dubarlaua,    Jacob    and     Michael 

(Attendants     of     Yaroslav     of 

Russia),  314 

Ealdred,   Archbishop  of   York,  4, 

128,129 
Edriai,  13,  248,  257,  260,  442;  443, 

444,  451,  452,  459,  461,  493,  4»4, 

504 
Edward  the  Confessor,  103 
Egil  Skallagrimson,  37 
Emar  Thambarskelvir,  47 
Einar  Wry-mouth,  94,  95 


Eindrid  Oddson,  72 

Einhai^  522, 681, 533,  S34,  63^  537 

Eldad,  the  Danite,  220 

E]degai,300 

Elias,     Patriarch     of     Jeruaalem, 

various,  11&  119, 12L  681 
EUpandiis  of  Toledo,  849,  660 
Emeterius  of  Taloavado,  654 
Emma,  wife  of  ^thelred  II,  87 
Emmerad  of  Anzy,  125 
Erio,  Bishop,  70 

Eric  Blood-axe  (two),  3,  32, 33,  93 
Eric,  brother  of  Hakon  the  Good, 

34,35 
Eric  Emundson,  33 
Erio  Eakonsou,  46,  47 
Erio  Haraldson,  3,  31 
Erio  of  Normandy,  Earl,  87 
Eric  the  Red,  3,  28,  ^  46,  48,  49, 

50.51 
Erling  Sigvatson,  72 
EmoS,  2®,  211,  212 
EtheHus,  Bishop  of  Osma,  549 
Eupeterius  of  Cherson,  503 
Euphrosyna,  215 
Eusebius,  567,  568,  581 
Eustathius,  216 
Eustoohium,  161 

Eutyobius,  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  402 
Eyvmd  Skald-spiller,  36 
Eyvind  Uroohs-hom,  93-95 
Ezra,  the  Scribe,  248 

Falcandua,  236 

Faravid,  Kine  of  the  Kvens,  33 


Ferdinand  IIL  of  Castile,  435,  437 
Fetellus  or  Fretellus,  184, 18&-189 
Fidelis,  Abbot,  549 
Finn  Amisou,  98 
FUvio  Gioja  (Oisia),  398 
Frederic  L,  Emperor  (Barbaroaaa), 

460,664 
Frederic  IL,  Emperor,  276,  402,  42& 

461 
Frederic  of  Verdun,  124 
Freydis,  daughter  of  Red  Erio,  50, 

59-61,  63, 6?,  68 
Frisian  Explorers,  548 
Fulcher  of  Arras,  120, 130 
Fulcher  of  Chartres,  156, 161,  583 
Fulcher,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 

107 
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Ganuz  Wolf  531,  632 

Oauzlin  of  Fleury,  126 

denoa,  trade  of,  418-426 

Gerard  of  Cremona,  575 

Gerard  of  Nazareth,  208 

Qerbert  of  Sena,  320 

Gerbert  (Pope  Sylvester  IL),  4, 121 

Gervaso  of  Tilbury,  216 

Geysd,  King  of  Himzary,  483 

Ghenghiz  Khan,  6,  287,  306,   307, 

319, 350,  445 
Oilli, '  the  RusBiau,'  37 
QiaMrt  and  Reinard,  119 
Gisela,  Queun,  483 
Gissur  Hallson,  308 
Qteb  of  Minsk,  173 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  428 
Godric,  the  Pirate,  148 
Gorm,  'Duke  in  Sweden,'  26 
Gorm  the  Old,  26 
Gorodialav  Mikhailovitch,  173 
Gosset,  321,  324,  340,  369 
Gregory  I.,  Pope,  120 
Gregory  IV.,  Pope,  120 
Gregory  VIL,  Pope  (Hildebrand), 

131,  etc.,  520 
Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  275,  276 
Gregory,  the  Daronite,  507 


Guaymar  of  Salerno,  399 
Gudleif  Gudlaugnon,  72,  73 
Gudleik  of  Novgorod,  96, 97 
Gudrid.  56-59,  61 
Guest  Thorhallson,  106 
Guide 'of  Italy,' 517 
Guido  'of  Ravenna,'  11,  632 
Guido  of  Tripoli,  429 
Guisoard  of  Cremona,  277 
Guisoard,  Bobert,  399 
Gunnar  of  Lithend,  33,  37 
Gunnbiom,  3,  21,  28 
Gunstein,  88-92 
GUnther  of  Bamberg,  129-131 
Outhonu   [Guthrum]    of   Dublin 
110 


Guy  of  Brabant,  126 
Guyot  de  Provina,  10 
Guzman,  513 


Hakim,  Caliph  ,126,127, 149,  241 
Hakon  the  Good,  King,  34,  33,  36 
Hakon  the  Wise,  Earl;  42,  43,  44 
Haldor  Snorrison,  110 


Halfdan  the  Blaok,  Ring,  26 
Halfdan,     'White'    and     'Black,' 

brothers,  34 
Hallvard  the  Easterling,  33 
Hanno  of  Cologne,  517,  i>19 
Harald  Fairhair,  26,  27,  30,  31 
Harald  Gorm  son,  44 
Harald  Greycloak,  34 
Harald  Hardrado.  3,  100,  101,  103- 

111,   175,   525,  528,  529,   531,  532, 

548 
Harek  of  Thiotta,  96,  lOO,  102 
Harun-al.Roahid,  120 
Hasan  Ibn  Saba,  239,  590 
Hayton,  King,  362,  368,   369,   374, 

382-391 
Helgasona  (brothers),  70 
Hetge  and  Pinnboge,  59-61 
HeUnand  of  Laon,  123, 129 
Henry  IIL,  Emperor,  519 
Henry  IV.,  Emperor,  488,  517 
Henry  V.,  Emperor,  564 
Henry  I.  of  England,  176,  564 
Henry  II.  of  England,  564 
Henry  III.  of  England,  276,  589 
Henry  of  Burgundy  and  Portugal, 

177 
Henry  of  Mainz,  11,  553,  560,  363- 

566,614-617 
Heraclius,  Emperor,  150,  491 
Herberstein,  Sigiamund  von,  453 
Herbert  'le  Somroelier,'  320 
Heriulf  of  Drepstok,  49 
Hernjann  of  Bamberg,  4 
Herrade  of  Landsberg,  575 
Hialte  Skaggieaon,  77 
Hictarius,  pilgrim,  126 
Hierotheos,  483 
Hiouen-Thsang,  345,  442 
Homo  Dei  Turgemanus,  321,  324, 

368 
Honalnus,  514 
Honorius  of  Autiin,  564,  674 
Hoskuld,  the  Viking,  37 
Hugh  of  Provence,  496 
Hugh  of  Tuscany,  124 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  208 
Hufagu,  362,  387 
Hungarians,  Magyars,  or  '  Turkt^' 

4-C  476,  481-481 
Hyginus,  575 

Ibelin,  House  of,  422 

Ibn  Batuta,  7.  267,  258.  451,  494 

Ibn  Butlan,  441 

Ibn  Dasta,  468 
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S'jn  Fcwian,  158,  223,  468,  463,  486, 

Ib.a  iJaukal,  S04,  510,  511 
Xbii  Kliordadbeh,  488,  493,  504 
Ru  Mohalhal,  13 
Iba  Said,  435,  451 
Igor,  Princ«  of  Rusaia,  157, 485,  486, 
491 


Innocent  IV,,  Pope,  275,  276,  589 

lonula,  00,  91, 98 

Isaac,  the  Jew,  219 

Isiaa^v  Ivanovitoh,  pilgrim,  173 

Isiaslav,  Prince,  156,  488 

Isidore  of  Seville,  551,  555,  557,  560, 

577,  578 
Isleif,  Bishop,  72,  517 
iBmael,  239 
Ivan  II.  of  Moscow,  38 
Ivan  III.  of  Mosoow,  39,  41 
Ivan  IV.  of  Moscow,  41 


460 

James  of  Edessa,  149 
James  de  Vitry,  170,  208,  212-214, 

459,460 
James,  the  Abbot,  385 
jehan  Ooderiche,  320 
Jerome,   St.   (and  Jerome   maps], 

151, 564,  365, 566-568,  569,  589,  605, 

608 
Johannes  Moschos,  581 
Johannes  Phokas,  184, 199-203 
John  VUI.,  Pope,  117, 118,  119 
JohnX.,  Pope,  496 
John  of  Beaumont,  339 
John  of  Benevontum,  123 
John  of  Carcassonne,  320 
John  Gurgen  [Kurkuas],   Byzan- 
tine General,  505,  513 
John  of  Parma,  St.,  123 
John  Pilatus,  496 
John  of  Salisbury,  440 
John  Scotus  Erigena,  617 
John    Tzimiskes,     Emperor,    122, 

123,  484,  486,  488,  491,  506,  507, 

508,  5II26I3,  583 
John  of  WUrzburg,  pilgrim,   150, 

152. 166,  184, 190-195 
John  VJ.,  Patriarch,  505,  506 
John,  Bishop  and  Uartyr,  539 


Jonah  of  Tudela,  228 

Jordanea  [Jornandes],  456 

Joseph,  Rabbi,  250 

Joseph,  King  of  the  Klutzara,  492, 

JoBijtpon  ben  Gtorion,  224 

Julian  [alias  Hugo,  alia*  WilliamJ, 

Embriaoo,  240 
Juliette  of  Tuscany,  124 
Julius  L,  Pope,  120 
Julius  Honoriua,  568 
Justin,  511 
Justinian    I.,   450,    454,    500,    601, 

511 
Justinian  II.,  491,  499,  600 

Kadak,  314 
Kadan,  305 
Kalf  Amison,  101,  102 
Eallinikoe  of  Heliopolis,  4T8 
Kalokyr,  502 

Karli  of  Halogaland,  88-92 
Earl-o'-mere,  98 
Kashkitch  (the  two),  173 
Kazwini,  495 
Kbarmath,  239 
Khazars,  472,  474,  491^94 
Khoja  Noian,  389 
Kiartau,  45 

Klrakos  Gandaketsi,  386, 389 
Klerk,  36 
Koiak,  337 

Kolakegg  of  Iceland,  37, 107 
Kosmas,  313 

Kratcs  of  Mallos,  671,  676 
Krum,  Tsar  of  Bulgarians,  480 
Eublai  Khan,  7 
Kurancha,  297,  316 
Kurd,  the  Armenian,  389 
Kuyuk  Khan,  277,  278, 202, 306-315, 
383,390,391 

Lambert  of  St.  Omer,  12,  551,  570- 

573,  574,  621-6E4 
Leger,  St.,  Dean  of  Auxerre,  126 
Leif  and  Ingolf,  3,  28 
Leif  Ericson,  3, 45,  46, 49,  61-54,  56, 

57,  64,  77,  93 
Leo  II.  of  Little  Armenia,  King, 

382,  456,  457 
Leo   III.   the  Isaurian,  Emperor, 

491.  310 
Leo  IV.,  '  the  Ehazar,'  Emperor, 

475.  480,  491,  492,  499 
Leo  VI.,  Emperor,  479,  499,  510 
Leo  I.,  Pope,  '  the  Qreat,'  120 
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Leo  ni.,  Pope,  120 

Leo  IV.,  Pope.  U9;  397 

Leo  of  Morte  Gassmo,  123 

Leo,  the  phTsioian,  Sm 

Leon,  Governor  of  Daron,  123 

Lietbert  of  Cambrai,  123,  129 

Liudprand      [Liutprand,       '  Luit- 

prand'l  481,  48f,   487,  483,  496, 

498,  502,  S12,  514 
Liutfrid,  484 
Lodin,  merchant,  45 
Lorenzo,  2TT 
Lothair,  Emperor,  182 
Louis  Lewis,  Ludwig,  the  'Pious,' 

'  Debonnair,'  etc.,  Emperor,  120, 

480,487 
Louie  IX.,  SL  Louis  of  Franoe, 

278,  317-321,  590 

Macrobius  [and  Macrobian  Mapsl 

526,  570,  573-676, 62&<626 
Madaba  Alap,  680-583, 633-636 
Magnus  Barefoot,  KiniF  of  Norway, 

175, 176 
Magnus  the  Oood  (Olafson),  King 

of  Norway,  101-103, 107, 109 
Maimonides,  Moaes,  224,  247,  261 
Mains  of  Zara,  408 
Itfakko  of  Confltanoe,  126 
Malaoene,  Bishop,  121 
Maloolm,  King  of  Soots,  94 
Malefrld,C(      '  '"" 

,  340,  345,  346,  35^369, 

Manuel  Comnenus.  Emperor,  193, 
198,  199,  201.  202,  421,  422,  430, 
450,  453,  454,  499 

Manuel  of  Venice,  317 

Margaret,  Queen  of  France,  320, 

Margath  [or  MargadL  110 
Mar^  Abba,  229 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  576 
MaraelUee,  trade  of,  432-434 
Martin  I.,  Pope,  119,  120 
Masudi,  Arabio  Geographer,  87,  99, 

223,  458,  463,  488,  489,  493,  494. 

510,  511,  544,  576 
Matthew  of  Edessa,  490,  506.  613 
Matthew  Paris,  2,  6,  12,  145,  216, 

217,  276,  461,  551,  659,  560,  584- 

590,  638-641 
Mauoi,  299,  302,  316 
Maximus,  Arobbishop,  148 
Mekhitar  of  Skerro,  385 


Me1io,2S2 

Melkorka,  37 

Me8hech,271 

Michael      III.,      the       Drunkard, 

Emperor,  460,  513 
Miohael  Palaeologus,  Emperor,  426 
Miohael  of  Cherson,  502 
Michael  of  Genoa,  317,  446 
Miohael  of  Tohemigov,  283 
Miohael  Sviatopolk,  156,  173 
Miohael  B^'iatoelavitch,  173 
Mioheas,  296 
Moawiyah,  Caliph,  143 
Moktafi.  Caliph,  226 
Moatpellier,  ^^e  of,  434,  435 
Moatanshed  or  Mostanieh,  226 
Mozaffer,  Caliph,  129 
Muutsner,  Gregory  de.  Abbot   of 

St  Sever,  552 
Mfrkiartao,  Irish  King,  37 

Nabal,  the  Carmelite,  242 

Nadodd,  Norse  Explorer,  3,  27 

Narbonne,  trade  of,  434,  435 

Nasir-i-Khusrau  [Arabic  traveller], 
13,126 

Nathan,  220, 264 

Nathan  ben  Jecbiel,  224 

Neokam,  Alexander,  10 

'  Nestor,'  Russian  Chronicles  of,  ^ 
166,  485,  487,  488,  492,  495,  502 

Nestorians,  2,  347,  348,  362,  833,  862, 
364 

Nioolaa,  Abbot  of  Thing- Eyr&r, 
430 

Nicolas,  companion  of  Rubruqois, 
324 

Nioolas,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, 503 

Nioolas  'Pisanus,'  317,  446 

Nioolaa  of  Santo  Siro,  374, 447 


Nikephoros  11, ,  Phokos,  Empero 

484,  495,  497.  602,  508,  613 
Niketas,  122 
Northmen,  2,  3,  17-111 
Norva,  23 
Nur-ed-din,  245,  248 
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OUf  Kuaran,KinKofI>ubliii,  42 
Olaf  Tryggveson,  King  of  Norway, 

3,  36,  m,  41^8,  64,  87,  94 
Olaf,  King  of  Sweden,  47  [961 
Olaus  Magnus,  543 
Oleg,   Prmoe  of   Russia,   157,   163, 


Omar  ('Amor'),  Caliph,  166 

OrderiouB  Vitalis,  547 

Orestes,   Patriarch  of   Jerusalem, 

124 
Orosius,  529,  535,  543,  562,  563.  577 
Orao  Ipato,  Doge  of  Venioe,  402 
Othmar,  208 
Otto  L,  the  Great,  Emperor,  483, 

484,  495,  539 
Otto  in.  Emperor,  518 
Otto  IV.,  Emperor,  418 

Palnatoki,  Viking  Leader,  35 

Pancrati  Sviatos&vitoh,  173 

Paquette  of  Metz,  357 

Paul,  the  Deaoon,  542,  543 

Paul  of  Zara,  498 

Paula,  St.,  151 

Pegolotti,  Balduooi,  merchant  and 

traveller,  454 
Pepin,  King  of  Franks,  120 
Petaohia,  Rabbi  Hosee,   229,  247, 

Petchioegs,  473,  476,  489-491,  492, 

493,  4Sf 
Petronas,  494 
PetruB  AlfoDsus  or  AlphonHua  of 

Huesca,  map  of,  576, 626,  627 
Philip  de  Toucy,  321 
Pisa,  trade  of,  427-432 
Plato  of  Tivoli,  575 
Polo,  Maroo,  7,  275,  279,  451,  456, 

459 
Polo,  Marooca,  451 
Polo,  Matteo,  7,  Ail 
Polo,  Nicolo,  7,  451 
Pomponiua  Uela,  660 
Po^o,  Arohbishop  of  Treves,  122, 

Poppo  of  Stavelot,  124 
Prest«r  John,  319 


Priscian,  560.  562 

Procopius,  543 

Psalter  Map,  56B,  668,  617-621 

Paeudo-Baeda,  203-205 

Ptolemy,  Claudius,  astronomer  and 

geographer,  523,  630,  576 
Pytheas  of  HaTHeillea,  navigator, 

547 

Kaban  Maur,  Arohbiahop  of  Mainz, 

Rabban  pauma,  352 

Rata,  the  Limerick  trader,  72,  73 

Raganarius,  120 

Ralph  Olaber,  125,  126, 127 

Ranulf  Higden,  580 

Rsahid-ed-din,  305 

Raven  Floke,  28 

Ravennese  Geographer,   528,   524, 

543,688 
Raraiond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  140, 

Raymond  II.,  Count  of  Tripoli,  240 
Raymond  IIL,  Count  of  Tripoli, 

^[445] 
Raymond  Berenger  IIL,  424,  435 
Raymond  Berenger  IV.,  424 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  589 
Richard,  Abbot  of  Verdun,  122 
Ri(;hard,   Duke  of    the  Normans, 

various,  122, 127, 128 
Rimbert,  St,  629 
Robert,  the  Clerk,  320 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  4, 128 
Robert  Ouiscard,  141, 176 
Robert  of  Melkeley,  686 
Roerek  (Burik)  Vassal  King  93 
Roger  I.  ofSioily,  178 
Roger  II.  of  Sicily,  179, 180, 399,  400 
Roger,  Duke  of  Apulia,  233 
Roger  of  Fieeao.  126 
Roger  of  Wendover,  216 
Roff,  Hrolf  or  Hrodolf,  the  Ganger, 

30,  31,  87,  176 
Roman,  316 
Bomanus  I^  511 
Romanus  I  v.,  508 
Romauua  Leoapenus,  492,  504,  506, 

513 
RubrudUis   or   Rubruck,   William 

de,  Friar-traveller,  7,  10,  266,  278, 

281,  298, 299, 303,  320-382, 421, 449, 

450,  451,  452 
Rudolf,  Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  433 
Rupen,  the  Annenian,  SSi,  456 
Rurik,  21,  25, 157,  176 
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Soadia  Goon,  220 

Saabh,  Haasau  Ibn,  239 

Sabb&s  of  Servia,  215 

Sacroboaco  (John  Halifax  of  Holy- 
wood),  575 

Saemund,  Bishop,  72 

Saewutr,  pilgrim,  4,  6,  139-155,  160, 
162, 163, 1^  166,  169 

Sahensa,  Prince  of  Ani,  372 

Saladin,  Sultan,  423,  439,  461 

Salamon,  Bs-zantine  envoy,  495 

Sallam    the    Interpreter,    Arabic 
traveller,  223,  504 

SaUust  maps,  57^  579,  631.  632 

Sanjar,  Sultan  of  Merv,  226,  255 

Samuel  ben  Simaoii,  274 

Sanuto,  Marino,  590 

Sapsas  or  Sapsaphaa,  581 

Sartaeh,  Mongol  Prince,  278,  319, 
320,  323, 331,  334-337,  369, 383,  388 

Saul,     Joseph,     and     Jacob     ben 
Eliezer,  220 

Saxo  Grammatioiu,  hiatcrian,  526, 
540,  543.  545.  546 

Scatai,  331,  332 

Seljuks,  226 

Seinpad,   Constable    of    Arinenia, 
^,384 

Sergius,  inouk,  358 

Sergius  IV.,  Pope,  122 

Shall  Rokh.  iU 

Sherira  ben  Khanina,  221 

Siegfried,   Archbishop    of   Mainz, 
pilgrim,  4, 129, 130 

Sigenc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
traveller,  12,  660-562,  612-614 

Sighvat  the  Skald,  96.  98, 101, 102 

Sigrid  of  Sweden,  Queen,  46 

■     -  -      ^-ay.  King,  Pile  ' 
.,  ^  157,  V7R_lS 

Sicurd  of  Orkney,  94 

Silo  of  Oviedo,  King,  Sou 

'  SiU-ia  of  Aquitaine,'  St.,  165 

Simeon,  Nestorian  doctor,  362 

Simeon,  Taar  of  Bulgariana,  479, 
480,492 

Simon    of     St.     Quentin,     Friar- 
traveller,  277,  318 

Skopti       Ogmundson, 


Snorri(e)  Sturiaaon,  ch.  ii.  passim, 

especially  p.  104 
Snorri(e)  Thorbrandson,  63 
Snorri(e)  Thorfinnson,  58,  61,  70 


SolinuB,  523,  524,  629.  541,  542,  546, 

Stehur  Thorgilaon,  123 
St«in  of  Iceland,  98 
St«phanus  Garcia  Placidus,  552 
Stephen,  Byzantine  envoy,  495 
St«phen  of  Hungary,  St.  and  Kiii£, 

127, 128.  483 
Stephen,  the  Bishop,  3B5 
Stephen      of      Bohemia,      Friar  - 

traveller,  302,  390 
Strabo,  163,  546 
Sueiro  Mendes,  Count,  177 
Svein  Oodwineson,  i,  128 
Svein  Eatrithson  [Astridson],  108- 

110,  316,  520,  521,  532,  5U.  544, 

547 
Svein  Haraldson,  'Forkbeard,'  44, 

46,85 
Sviatoslav,    Russian    Prince,    157, 

450,  452,  486,  488,  491,  503 
Sj-roeon  [Simeon],  the  Annenjan, 

125 
Sj-meon,    St.,    recluse  of   Treves, 

121, 122,  129 

Tancred  of  Antioch,  428 

Teiner,     '  knjght,'     attendant    of 

Yaroslav  of  Russia,  314 
Thangbrand  [Danebrandt],  prieat 

and  missionary,  45.  46 
Themistos,   Governor  of  Cherson, 


Theoderich  [Dietrich],  pilgrim,  l&l, 

195-199 
Theodora,  Empress.  122 
Theodore.  262 
Theodosiua,  Patriarch,  118 
Tlieodosius,    David,    and     Sabas, 

envoys,  118 
Theodouloa  [Raj-mond],  357,  358 
Theophanes,  historian,  475,  etc 
Theopliano,  Empress,  518 
Theophilua,  Emperor,  487,  491,  501 
Theophylaot,  483 
Theotonius,  pilgrim,  207 
Thietmar,  215 

Thomas  the  Usurper,  510,  512 
Thorarin  of  Iceland,  93 
Thorbrand  Snorriaon,  67 
Thorbiom  Angle,  106 
Thorbiom  Vifilson,  62,  63 
Thogarma,  Thogarmim,  237,  269 
Thorfinn  Karl,  73 
Thortinn  Karlsefn^  exjtlorer,  3,  48, 


56-59,  61,  62,  63-70,  7 
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Thorflnn  Skull-cleaver  of  Orkney, 


Thorir  Himd,  3,  88-92,  96,  96, 100- 

102,175 
Thorir,  the  Easterling,  50 
Thorir  Klakka,  43 
Thorkell,  brother  of  Gisli,  37 
Thorkell  Foulmouth,  37 
Thorkell  GeUeson,  73,  82 

~      le  Fair,  109, 13 

ir  of  Bjorgolf  and  Bard, 

Thoros,  236 

Thorstehi  Droniund,  10$ 

Thorstein  ErioBon,  56,  62,  63 

ThoFBtein  Stiraon,  106 

Thorvald  Ericson,  54-^  62,  63,  68, 


Thorvald  Kodranaon,  123 

Thyri,  wife  of  Olaf  Tryggvesou,  46 

Titiw,  Emperor,  legend  of,  232 

Toki,  'dux  Winlaudensis,'  546 

'  Tortushj '  ( Abubekr  Mohammed), 


t  Philip  de 


TraBmundua, 
Turolf,  517 


311,312,313,31 
_urolf,517 
Tyrker  'the  German,'  51,  53,  78 

Uvaogi,  69 

Vaetildi,  69 
Valdidada,  69 
Varlaam  of  Kiev,  155 
Varthema,  L.  de.  traveller,  443 
Tassili  Tladimlrovitcb,  173 
'  Vassilko,'  Prinoe  of  Russi 

317 

'  Voatacius,'  355 
Venice,  trade  of,  400-418 
VeneriiiB  ('  Revenue '),  446 
Victor  IL,  Pope,  122, 129 
Vidgaut  of  'Samland,'  merchant 

and  traveller,  537 
Vigdia,71 
Vifecinus,  516 


294, 


Vincent  of  Beauvais,  10,  27S,  277 

Vioai  [Viglionil  P.,  445 

Virgil,  Bishop,  524 

'  VisBavald '  of  Novgorod,  46 

Vivaldo,  Benedetto,  462 

Vivaldo,  Sorleone,  462 

Vladimir  of  Kiev  and  Novgorod, 

the  Great,  36,  41,  47,  157,  4ie,  503 
Vladimir    Monoraaeh,    Prince    of 

BuKaia,  453 

Walid,  CalEph,  262 

Widukind,  539 

Wilbrand  of  Uldenburg,  215,  216, 

461 
William  of  Angoul6me,  4, 128 
William  of  Apulia,  398 
William  III,  of  Aquitaine,  128 
William  of  Conch<»,  674,  575 
William,  the  Englishman,  Bishop, 

522 
William  of  Malmesbury,  139 
William,  the  Monk,  a'a 
WiUiam  of  Normandy,  various,  87, 

127 
Williom  of  Paris,  350,  355-357,  360, 


Wolf,  son  of  Uspak,  1X0 
Wulfstaii,    Bishop    of   Worcester, 

St.,  139 
Wulfatan,  navigator,  3,  34,  546 

Yakut,  Arabic  Geographer,  7, 13 
Yaroelav,    Prince    of   Russia,  283, 

285,  291, 304,  309,  312,  313 
Yaroslav,  the  Lawgiver   of   Kiev 

and  Novgorod,  Pnnce  of  Russia, 

39,  96,  M-101,  106-108,  156,  157, 

158 
Yehuda  ben  Elia  Hadasj,  224 
Yuri     [George],     Canilovitch     of 

Novgorod,  39 
Yussuf,  Mercantile  House  of,  457 
Yusftf  Ibn  Tashfln,  136 

Zemarchus,  283,  345 
Zenshi,  Atabeg,  of  Mosul,  197,  226 
Ziom,  P.,  Doge  of  Venice,  417,  460 
Zurbaneles,  609 
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